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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  art  of  warming  and  ventilating  buildings  in  a 
manner  most  conducive  to  health,  convenience,  and 
economy,  has  been  discussed  during  many  years  with 
an  earnestness  which  has  increased  with  the  increasing- 
interest  of  the  public.    The  scientific  Chemist,  the 
popular  Lecturer,  the  Engineer,  and  we  may  hope  in 
some  cases  the  Architect  and  the  Builder,  have  not 
tailed  to  convince  their  readers  and  hearers  how  and 
^hy  It  IS  that  constant  supplies  of  pure  air  are  even 
more  necessary  to  health  than  the  artificial  warmth  by 
which  the  rigours  of  our  uncertain  climate  are  mitigated. 
More  than  one-half  the  diseases  which  afflict  humanity 
have  been  referred  to  the  breathing  of  impure  air,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  our  ailments  certainly  originate  in 
our  imperfect  methods  of  warmincr.  ' 
Admitting,  then,  the  in.portance  of  the  subject,  it 
ms  o  be  equally  important  to  furnish  the  pubL  with 

orm     Th^    T^'r  '  ^'^^P  ^"^ 

on  na,     i  °    "^^"^"^  '^'^  -"^^'^t-o^  depends 

on  natural  principles  of  great  beauty  and  generality, 
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which  have  been  clearly  made  out  by  the  scientific 
chemistry  of  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
These  principles  are  expounded  at  some  length  in  the 
following  little  work,  now  issued  for  the  third  time ; 
but  as  their  application  involves  a  description  of  other 
men's  inventions,  and  a  compilation  from  other  men's 
books,  I  have  made  free  use  of  the  labours  of  writers 
who  have  preceded  me  on  the  subject ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  having  taken  a  single  line  from  any  one  without 
due  acknowledgment,  even  though  most  of  the  books 
referred  to  have  little  more  than  a  historical  interest. 
Some  valuable  Parliamentary  Reports,  General  Morin's 
recently  published  Etudes  sur  la  Ventilation,  and  the 
general  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  subject 
during  the  last  ten  years,  have  entailed  considerable 
labour  on  me  in  preparing  this  New  Edition.  The 
object  has  been,  not  to  produce  a  technical  work,  but 
to  explain  to  the  general  reader,  whether  lady  or  gentle- 
man, the  vast  importance  of  the  art  of  warming  and 
ventilating,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  successful 
practice  of  the  art  depends,  Avhethcr  in  one's  own  house, 
or  in  a  public  building.  I  have  also  introduced  a 
number  of  historical  details  which  are  curious  and 
interesting,  not  only  as  marking  the  slow  growth  of 
real  improvement,  and  the  difficulty  men  have  in  grasp- 
ing a  new  idea  if  a  change  of  habit  is  involved  in  its 
acceptance,  but  also  as  illustrating  some  of  the  varied 
phases  of  our  common  nature.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
amusing  details  will  not  make  the  book  less  interesting 
to  those  who  seek  to  become  acquainted  with  the  beau- 
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tiful  laws  on  which  warming  and  ventilation  depend; 
the  principle  of  the  latter  art  heing,  in  fact,  identical 
with  that  by  which  nature  ventilates  our  globe — a  hot 
ascending  current  from  the  warm  regions,  while  the 
cooler  air  streams  in  at  a  lower  level  from  the  temperate 
regions. 

Ejng's  College,  Londox, 
Febnuiry,  ]864. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES  CONCERNED  IN 
THE  ART  OF  WARMING  AND  VENTILATION. 

An  inquiry  into  the  constitution  and  uses  of  our  atmosphere 
in  the  economy  of  nature  and  art,  is  calculated  to  promote  a 
solemn  feeling  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  This  wonderful 
creation  encloses  within  its  capacious  curves,  like  a  vast  dome, 
the  widely  extended  kingdoms  of  nature,  to  which  it  ministers 
materials  for  growth,  health,  and  enjoyment,  and  by  its  trans- 
parency reveals  to  intelligent  beings  a  glimpse  of  other  crea- 
tions beyond  its  limits.  At  one  time,  it  stands  in  simple 
grandeur  as  a  vault  of  tender  blue,  displaying  the  glorious  sun 
and  the  landscape  smiling  beneath  ;  at  another  time,  its  sur- 
face is  chequered  with  fleecy  clouds, — "  the  beauteous  sem- 
blance of  a  flock  at  rest," — or  alpine  heights  of  more  than 
silvery  brightness,  or  huge  piled-up  masses,  dark  and  frown- 
ing ;  all  contributing  to  form  wondrous  variety  and  beauty  iu 
the  aerial  scenery,  and  giving  to  the  landscajDe  below  the  ever 
varying  charms  of  light  and  shade.  Again,  the  blue  of  this 
splendid  ceiling  becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  and  bright  golden 
points  shine  out  here  and  there,  increasing  in  number  until 
the  whole  surface  appears  as  if  richly  studded  with  gems. 

If  these  great  and  glorious  sights  were  of  rare  occurrence, 
or  could  only  be  witnessed  from  a  few  chosen  spots  on  the 
earth's  surface,  they  would  stimulate  our  curiosity,  and  we 
should  eagerly  hasten  to  those  spots,  or  read  the  descriptions 
and  gaze  at  the  pictures  which  travellers  and  artists  had 
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prepared  for  us.  But  their  common  occurrence  causes  them 
to  be  viewed  with  indifference.  There  are  also  many  hidden 
wonders  connected  with  the  atmosphere  equal  in  beauty  to 
those  which  appeal  directly  to  the  eye,  but  requiring  study 
for  their  due  appreciation.  The  atmosphere  is  a  scene  of 
incessant  restless  activity.  The  heat  of  the  tropical  sun  upon 
the  earth  sets  the  air  in  motion,  rarefies  and  causes  it  to 
ascend  ;  meanwhile  the  air  from  cooler  regions  rushes  to- 
wards the  equator  to  supply  the  impending  vacuum,  and  it 
performs  various  useful  offices  on  its  way.  Here  it  is  the 
trade  wind  or  the  monsoon  ;  there  it  is  the  sea  or  the  land 
breeze  ;  in  a  third  place,  it  is  the  hill  and  valley  breeze — all 
giving  health  and  refreshment  to  places  which  otherwise 
might  be  uninhabitable.  Meanwhile  the  heated  ascending 
air  of  the  equator  proceeds  on  its  useful  mission  in  the 
direction  of  the  poles,  forming  an  upper  current,  descending 
in  some  places  and  mitigating  the  cold  of  temperate  regions, 
as  the  under  current  tempers  the  heat  of  tropical  climes. 
The  heat,  too,  which  gives  force  and  activity  to  these  aerial 
currents  or  vast  natural  ventilators,  also  raises  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  and  charges  the  air  with  moisture ;  this  moisture 
ascends  and  forms  clouds,  those  busy  and  active  water-car- 
riers which  traverse  the  unobstructed  regions  of  the  sky,  and 
pour  down  their  treasures  on  the  city  and  the  plain,  and  on 
the  desert  where  no  water  is,  filling  the  mountain  cisterns, 
whence  gush  out  the  springs  and  rivers  ;  and  these  descend 
in  a  meandering  course,  and  diffuse  beauty  and  blessing  on 
the  lower  lands  long  after  the  rain  cloud  has  been  dissolved. 
It  is  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  that  causes  the  rain  to 
come  down  in  gentle  drops,  and  thus  gradually  to  diffuse  its 
refreshing  influence,  instead  of  falling  in  torrents  and  cata- 
racts, as  it  otherwise  would,  without  the  retarding  and  sepa- 
rating influence  of  the  air.  It  is  the  atmosphere  which 
dispenses  the  white  fleecy  flakes  of  snow  to  the  temperate 
regions,  whereby  the  earth  is  covered  and  j^rotected  from  tlie 
chilling  influence  of  a  low  temperature  ;  the  air,  too,  is  the 
region  of  mists  and  fogs,  which  bring  moisture  in  a  still  more 
gradual  manner  ;  a  cold  current  of  air  blowing  over  a  warmer 
stratum  of  air,  and  cooling  it,  thereby  rendering  its  moisture 
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visible;  or,  after  sun-set,  the  river  may  be  warmer  than  the 
air,  and  the  escaping  vapour  condenses  into  large  rolling 
masses.  But  we  especially  notice  the  beneficial  effects  of 
differences  of  temperature  between  the  air  and  the  earth  in 
the  formation  of  dew ;  the  moisture  which  the  heat  of  the 
day  had  exhaled  from  the  earth  is  deposited  when  a  cloudless 
sky  allows  the  earth  to  radiate  its  heat  into  space,  and  to 
cool  down  below  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  the  refreshing 
moisture  is  then  condensed  upon  vegetation  and  upon  sur- 
faces where  it  is  most  needed. 

Not  only  are  we  able  to  trace  in  the  atmosphere  those 
great  and  regular  motions  which  bring  about  an  interchange 
between  the  air  of  the  equator  and  that  of  either  pole,  but 
there  are  other  motions,  apparently  more  fitful  and  irregular, 
in  the  winds,  which  blow  from  all  points  of  the  compass, 
and  tend  perpetually  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  heat  and 
moisture. 

How  wonderful,  too,  is  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  on 
light.  By  its  means  the  sun's  rays  are  diffused,  and  their  in- 
fluence extended  from  the  sunshine  to  the  shade.  Were  it 
not  for  the  atmosphere,  the  sun  would  shine  in  an  intensely 
dark  sky,  and  no  object  would  be  visible  unless  the  solar  rays 
fell  directly  upon  it.  Sun-set  would  be  a  sudden  transition 
from  light  to  darkness ;  and  sun-rise  a  painful  change  from 
intense  darkness  to  intense  light.  But  under  the  present 
wise  and  providential  arrangement,  the  transition  from  day 
to  night  is  calm  and  peaceful ;  the  sun  departs  in  splendour, 
like  a  monarch  attended  by  a  gorgeous  court,  leaving  a  mild 
and  subdued  scene  of  beauty  behind  ;  the  soothing  influences 
of  evening  gradually  steal  upon  us,  and  new  scenes  of  wonder 
and  beauty  gradually  become  unfolded.  After  some  hours  of 
peace  and  rest,  the  portals  of  the  eastern  sky  slowly  oi)en, 
and  one  rosy  messenger  after  another  ascends  to  announce 
the  advent  of  the  king  of  day. 

In  addition  to  t-hese  complicated  duties  which  the  atmos- 
phere has  to  perform,  there  are  yet  others  still  more  wonder- 
ful. A  large  number  of  the  operations  of  nature  are,  as  it 
were,  daguerreotyped  in  the  air  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
convey  to  sentient  and  intelligent  creatures  information  of 
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what  is  going  on.  The  murmuring  of  waters,  the  tinkling  of 
rills,  the  whispering  of  winds,  the  sound  of  the  forest  in  tlie 
blast,  the  rush  of  the  cascade,  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
roll  of  the  thunder,  are  only  certain  motions  among  material 
bodies,  which  impress  their  own  peculiar  characters  on  the 
air,  and  form  what  are  called  sounds.  Sounds  are  of  so 
numerous  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  so  distinctive  a  character, 
that  a  large  portion  of  every  language  is  appropriated  to 
their  precise  description.  Thus,  to  define  a  few  of  the  sounds 
emitted  by  certain  animals,  we  speak  of  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  cawing  of  rooks,  the  cooing  of 
pigeons,  the  hissing  of  snakes,  and  many  others.  These 
sounds,  expressive  of  certain  wants  and  motions,  feelings  and 
sympathies,  have,  doubtless,  an  intelligent  meaning  among  the 
respective  species  of  animals  to  which  they  apjily ;  but  both 
sound  and  its  perception  are  alike  dependent  on  the  atmos- 
phere. The  phenomena  of  sound  and  of  hearing,  however, 
obtain  their  most  jDerfect  and  exalted  development  in  articu- 
late speech,  by  which  intelligent  and  responsible  creatures 
are  enabled  to  shape  air  into  words,  those  swift  and  winged 
messengers  by  which  we  express  our  wants  and  feelings,  by 
which  we  advise,  instruct,  or  admonish  others,  share  in  their 
joys,  their  sorrows,  and  affections.  Inferior  only  to  articulate 
speech  is  the  language  of  music,  which,  like  the  beauty 
produced  by  form  and  colour,  is  an  invention  calculated  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  man. 

The  uses  of  the  air  in  the  arts  of  life  are  innumerable.  It 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  prime  mover  ;  we  have 
merely  to  suj^ply  the  tools,  the  machinery,  and  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  it  will  labour  with  untiring  activity.  It  wafts 
our  ships  over  every  sea,  turns  our  mills,  raises  water  in 
our  pumps,  accompanies  the  diver  in  the  diving-bell,  bears 
up  the  balloon,  feeds  our  furnaces  :  but  here  we  come  to  a 
distinct  series  of  valuable  offices  performed  by  the  atmos- 
phere, if  possible  even  more  extensive  and  important  than 
those  already  referred  to.  The  chemical  history  of  the 
atmosphere  is  even  more  wonderful  than  the  physical,*  and 

'f  The  physical  properties  of  the  atmosphere  are  investigated  in  "Riidimen- 
tary  rncumatic^" 
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will  now  require,  for  the  object  of  the  present  essay,  a,  few 
details. 

The  atmosphere  is  composed  essentially  of  two  gases,  in  a 
state  of  mechanical  mixture,  named  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  In 
its  pure  state,  oxygen  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  energetic 
properties  in  promoting-  combustion,  combination,  and  various 
other  chemical  changes.  A  taper,  with  a  mere  spark  of  fire 
in  the  wick,  will,  when  plunged  into  oxygen,  burst  into  flame, 
and  burn  brilliantly ;  iron  wire,  made  red-hot  at  one  extre- 
mity, will  burn  away  with  the  greatest  ease  in  this  gas.  An 
animal,  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  suffers  from  excess 
of  vital  action  ;  its  pulses  throb  with  increased  rapidity  and 
vigour ;  the  vital  spark,  as  it  were,  bursts  into  flame,  and 
destroys  the  animal.  Nitrogen  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
azote)  is  apparently  as  inert  in  its  properties  as  oxygen  is 
active.  It  supports  neither  life  nor  combustion,  and  one  of 
its  uses,  if  not  its  principal  use,  in  the  atmosphere,  seems  to 
be  to  dilute  the  oxygen,  and  to  subdue  the  wonderful  energy 
of  this  vigorous  element  to  the  endless  number  of  useful  pur- 
poses which  it  has  to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The 
proportions  in  which  these  two  gaseous  bodies  are  mingled 
are  very  unequal ;  every  atom  or  particle  of  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere  is  accompanied  by  four  atoms  or  particles  of 
nitrogen  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  we  take  a  measure  of  any 
capacity,  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  and  decant  into  it  four 
parts  of  nitrogen  and  one  part  of  oxygen,  we  get  a  mixture 
which,  as  regards  the  rougher  tests  of  respiration  and  com- 
bustion, is  identical  with  pure  atmospheric  air. 

In  the  great  chemical  operations  of  nature  which  are 
dependent  on  the  atmosphere,  oxygen  jiasses  through  various 
mutations,  and  enters  into  new  combinations,  which  form  the 
basis  of  grand  and  wonderful  contrivances.  Some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  operations  depend  on  the  process  of 
combustion,  of  which  the  following  is  a  simple  illustration  : — 
A  piece  of  wax  taper  (Fig.  1),  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  cork, 
is  lighted  and  floated  on  the  surface  of  water  in  a  shallow 
dish  ;  if  this  be  enclosed  within  a  bell  glass,  the  mouth  of 
which  dips  into  the  water  and  rests  on  the  dish,  the  air  of 
the  glass  will  be  cut  off  from  any  communication  with  the 
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external  atmosphere.  The  flame  of  the  taper  will  immedU 
ately  diminish,  and  in  a  few  seconds  be  extinguished.  On 
examining  the  air  left  in  the  glass,  it  will 
be  found  incapable  of  supporting  animal 
life  or  combustion  :  four-fifths  of  the 
original  bulk  of  air  is  still  nitrogen,  and 
this  is  apparently  unchanged ;  the  remain- 
ing fifth  is  no  longer  oxygen,  but  a  com- 
pound of  oxygen  with  the  carbon  and 
liydrogen  of  the  flame — oxygen  and  car- 
bon producing  carbonic  acid,  and  oxygen 
rig.  1.  and  hydrogen  producing  water,  which,  in 

tlie  form  of  vapour,  condenses  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass. 
Now  tlie  product  of  combustion,  called  carbonic  acid,  is 
incapable  of  supporting  life  and  combustion,  and  thus  re- 
sembles nitrogen.  But  there  are  important  differences 
between  them — nitrogen  is  a  little  lighter  than  its  own  bulk 
of  atmospheric  air;  carbonic  acid  is  considerably  heavier ; 
nitrogen  is  an  elementary  or  simple  substance — that  is,  one 
which  has  never  yet  been  resolved  into  two  or  more  dissimilar 
parts  ;  carbonic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  compound  capable 
of  being  separated  or  decomposed  into  carbon  or  charcoal, 
and  oxygen.  Moreover,  pure  nitrogen,  shaken  up  in  a  bottle 
with  a  little  lime-water,  produces  no  change  on  the  lime- 
water  ;  carbonic  acid  renders  it  turbid,  by  combining  with 
the  lime  and  rendering  it  insoluble ;  nitrogen  is  scarcely 
absorbed  by  water,  but  water  absorbs  its  own  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid  ;  nitrogen  has  no  taste  or  smell,  carbonic  acid  has 
a  sharp  taste  and  an  acid  reaction.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen 
that  those  two  bodies,  which  have  tlie  common  property  of 
extinguishing  life  and  preventing  combustion,  are  marked  by 
characteristic  differences. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enormous  demands  on 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  for  supporting  combustion, 
from  the  fact,  that  a  single  iron  furnace  burns  or  consumes, 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  not  less  than  three  hundred 
and  ten  tons  weight  of  atmospheric  air,  or  as  much  as  would 
be  required  for  the  respiration  of  two  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  within  the  same  period. 
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Carbon,  which  forms  the  soUd  basis  of  most  fuel,  and  in  a 
minutely  divided  state  renders  flame  luminous,  is  a  simple 
substance,  and  exists  in  nature  under  a  variety  of  forms.  Its 
purest  form  is  the  diamond,  as  is  i^roved  by  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  only,  when  it  is  burnt  in  pure  oxygen.  Char- 
coal and  coke  are  other  well  known  forms  of  carbon,  the  one 
obtained  from  wood  and  the  other  from  coal.  Coal  is  a 
compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  a 
mineral  and  earthy  residue.  Wax,  tallow,  &c.,  are  com- 
pounds of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Hydrogen,  which  is  the  source  of  all  common  flame,  is  the 
lightest  substance  that  has  ever  been  weighed  :  it  is  more  than 
fourteen  times  lighter  than  its  own  bulk  of  atmospheric  air 
at  the  same  temperature  ;  it  supports  neither  life  nor  combus- 
tion. A  lighted  taper  plunged  into  it  is  extinguished,  but  the 
hydrogen  itself  takes  fire  and  burns  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar, 
where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  with  which 
it  unites  and  forms  water.  One  volume  of  oxygen  combines 
with  two  of  hydrogen  to  form  water ;  or  by  weight,  one 
grain  of  hydrogen  unites  with  eight  grains  of  oxygen,  and  as 
the  hydrogen  is  sixteen  times  lighter  than  its  own  bulk  of 
oxygen,  it  follows  that  one  grain  of  hydrogen  will  occupy 
twice  the  bulk  of  eight  grains  of  oxygen.  Pure  hydrogen 
bums  with  scarcely  any  light ;  in  the  flame  of  our  lamps, 
candles,  gas-lights,  &c.,  the  minutely-divided  carbon,  in  rising 
up  through  the  flame,  becomes  white  hot,  and  presents  innu- 
merable luminous  points ;  at  the  exterior  of  the  flame  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  seizes  the  minute  atoms  of  carbon 
as  they  escape,  and,  by  combining  with  them,  forms  invisible 
carbonic  acid.  A  cold  substance,  such  as  a  piece  of  glass  or 
metal,  held  over  a  flame  for  a  moment  will  condense  a  por- 
tion of  the  carbon  in  a  minutely-divided  state.  If  a  lamp 
have  a  deficient  supply  of  air  it  will  smoke  ;  that  is,  a  jDortion 
of  the  carbon  of  the  flame  will  escape  without  combining  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Lamp-black  is  formed  by  burning  oil 
in  a  close  chamber,  with  a  deficient  supply  of  air. 

Hydrogen  unites  with  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia,  for  which 
purpose  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  are  required  to  one  of 
nitrogen.    This  subsf,ance  is  pungent  and  ao'id,  but  when 
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diluted  with  air  is  an  agreeable  stimulant.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  which  at  the  temjierature  of  G0°,  takes  up  727  times 
its  bulk  of  the  gas.  Ammonia  is  an  alkali,  and  combines 
readily  with  acids,  producing  an  important  class  of  ammo- 
niacal  salts. 

Nitrogen  and  oxygen  combine  to  form  nitric  acid,  one  part 
of  nitrogen  uniting  with  five  parts  of  oxygen.  Not  only  are 
these  numbers  different  from  those  which  represent  the  com- 
position of  the  atmosjihere,  but  the  mode  of  combination  is 
different.  The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  are 
mixed  mechanically,  just  as  a  i^ortion  of  fine  sand  diffused 
through  water  may  be  said  to  mix  with  it  without  combining. 
In  either  case,  the  bodies  preserve  their  own  peculiar  pro- 
[1^  i  ties ;  or  the  properties  of  the  compound  form  a  mean 
between  those  of  its  component  elements.  But  in  a  chemical 
combination  between  two  bodies,  a  third  body  is  formed, 
the  properties  of  which  need  not,  and  seldom  do,  resemble 
those  of  the  component  elements.  Thus  sulphur  and  oxygen 
combine  chemically  to  produce  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid, 
substances  the  properties  of  which  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  which  produce  them  ;  the 
sulphurous  has  also  different  properties  from  the  sulphuric. 
So  with  nitric  acid  :  this  compound  has  none  of  the  properties 
of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  but  a  new  set  of  pro- 
perties peculiar  to  itself.  This  powerful  acid  may  be  formed 
artificially  in  various  ways,  but  only  one  need  here  be  men- 
tioned. By  passing  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  through  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  this  acid  is  formed ;  so  also, 
during  a  thunder-storm,  the  lightning  striking  through  vast 
masses  of  atmospheric  air,  produces  nitric  acid,  which,  combin- 
ing with  ammonia,  also  formed  in  the  atmosphere,  descends 
with  the  rain  upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

Now  the  object  for  which  these  details  have  been  brought 
forward,  is  to  enable  the  reader  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  process  of  combustion,  for  this,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  chief 
means  by  which  nature  accomplishes  her  annual  cycle.  An 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  homely  processes  of  warming  and 
ventilation  depends  upon  a  clear  insight  into  the  principles 
of  combustion,  and  it  is  only  an  oft-repeated  truism,  that  our 
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useful  arts  become  more  efficient  in  practice,  more  economical, 
and  more  conducive  to  our  happiness,  in  proportion  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  depend.  Now, 
according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  combustion 
is  the  rapid  union  of  a  combustible  with  a  supporter  of  com- 
bustion, whereby  new  compounds  are  formed,  heat  and  light 
accompanying  the  formation.  Thus  a  piece  of  iron  wire  or 
of  phosphorous  ignited  and  plunged  into  ajar  of  oxygen  gas 
burns  vividly,  the  metal  falling  in  molten  drops  of  oxide 
amid  showers  of  scintillations,  and  the  phosphorus  emitting  a 
flood  of  painfully  vivid  light.  In  this  process,  the  oxygen 
and  the  iron  unite  to  form  a  third  substance,  oxide  of  iron ; 
the  oxygen  and  the  phosphorus  also  form  a  third  substance, 
phosphoric  acid.  If,  however,  the  iron  be  exposed  long 
enough  to  the  atmosphere,  the  oxygen  will  combine  with 
it  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  form  oxide  of  iron  ; 
months  or  even  years  may  be  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  process  which  in  the  jar  of  oxygen  was  accomplished  in 
a  few  seconds  ;  but  the  result  is  the  same.  The  same 
amount  of  heat  is  evolved  by  the  combination  of  the  oxygen 
and  the  iron  during  the  slow  process  of  rusting,  as  in  the 
rapid  process  of  burning.  So  also  with  the  phosphorus.  A 
piece  of  this  substance  exposed  to  the  air  combines  with  the 
same  amount  of  oxygen,  and  evolves  precisely  as  much  heat 
during  the  time  that  it  slowly  wastes  away,  and  produces 
the  same  weight  of  acid  as  it  would  do  if  burnt  in  a  jar  of 
oxygen.  ^ 

Now  it  must  be  evident,  that  if  a  process,  rapidly  brought 
about  in  one  case  and  slowly  in  another,  produce  the  same 
results,  we  do  not  add  to  our  knowledge  by  associating  dif- 
ferent names  and  different  trains  of  thought  with  the  one  as 
compared  with  the  other;  on  the  contrary,  we  disembarrass 
the  subject  by  considering  the  processes  as  identical.  Whether 
the  combustion  be  rapid  or  slow,  it  is  still  combustion. 
Undoubtedly  there  arc  cases  where  slow  combustion  is  not 
possible.  A  piece  of  coal  and  the  oxygen  necessary  to  its 
combustion  may  remain  in  contact  for  centuries  without  un- 
dergoing any  change ;  but  the  moment  a  spark  of  fire  ia 
introduced,  they  begin  to  combine  and  soon  disappear,  with 
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all  tlie  more  obvious  phenomena  of  combustion.  lu  sucb  a 
case,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  a  high  temperature  is  necessary 
for  the  combination  ;  but  this  case  does  not  disturb  the  view 
we  are  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  the  reader,  that  combus- 
tion may  be  a  very  slow  j^rocess  as  well  as  a  very  rapid  one. 

Let  us  take  another  case  of  combustion.  If  a  portion  of 
the  solid  food  of  animals  be  placed  in  a  red  hot  platinum 
crucible,  it  will  burn  away  ;  its  carbon  will  unite  with  oxygen 
from  the  air  and  form  carbonic  acid ;  its  hydrogen  will  unite 
with  oxygen  from  the  air  and  form  water  ;  its  nitrogen  may 
escape  free,  or  it  may  unite  with  a  portion  of  its  hydrogen, 
and  form  ammonia ;  and  in  this  way  all  the  gaseous  volatile 
products  will  be  expelled  from  the  crucible,  leaving  behind 
only  a  small  jDortion  of  ash,  which  consists  of  salts,  some  of 
which  are  soluble  in  water  and  others  insoluble  in  that  fluid. 

Now,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  living  animal  frame 
is  a  real  apparatus  for  combustion ;  it  is  a  vital  furnace,  in 
which  the  carbon  siipplied  by  the  fuel,  which  we  call  food,  is 
burnt,  and,  combining  with  oxygen,  escapes  by  the  lungs 
and  the  skin  into  the  atmosphere,  under  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid.  In  this  apparatus  also  the  hydrogen  of  food  is  burnt, 
and  uniting  with  oxygen,  escapes  as  aqueous  vapour;  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air,  as  taken  into  the  lungs,  is  again  exhaled 
by  respiration,  but  the  nitrogen  and  soluble  mineral  portions 
of  the  food  are  rejected,  the  one  in  the  form  of  uric  acid  and 
urea,  the  other  in  the  fluid  form  ;  while  the  insoluble  mineral 
portions  of  the  food  arc  rejected  in  the  solid  form. 

Now  every  portion  of  food  which  a  person  of  mature  age 
takes  into  his  system,  is  thus  dispersed  from  day  to  day.  In 
infancy  and  youth  a  portion  is  retained  to  form  materials  for 
growtii;  in  old  age,  the  individual  loses  more  than  he  re- 
ceives, and,  consequently  wastes  slowly  away.  But,  in  each 
case,  the  natural  process  is  similar  to  the  artificial  one  repre- 
sented in  the  heated  platinum  crucible.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, resist  the  evidence  that  the  combustion  of  food,  whether 
in  the  animal  or  in  the  crucible,  is  one  and  the  same  i:>roces8 ; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  crucible  the  heat  is 
intense  and  the  process  rapid ;  in  the  animal,  the  heat  is 
moderate  and  the  process  comparatively  slow.    That  which 
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is  called  animal  heat  (98°  Falir.),  is  in  fact  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion,  and  the  object  of  the  domestic  processes  of  warming 
and  ventilation  is  to  enable  the  animal  to  maintain  this  heat, 
and  to  convey  away  the  gaseons  products  of  combustion  as 
fast  as  they  are  formed.  The  soluble  and  insoluble  products 
of  combustion  are  conveyed  away  by  other  natural  means 
above  referred  to ;  and  it  will  be  our  duty  hereafter  to  show, 
that  it  is  as  unwise  to  neglect  the  means  for  clearing  off  our 
gaseous  excretions,  as  it  would  be  insane  and  unnatural  to 
attempt  to  retain  those  of  another  kind. 

Another  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two  processes,  is  that 
nature  disposes  of  the  products  of  combustion  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  whether  derived  from  ordinary  combustion 
or  animal  respiration.  The  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  grand 
laboratory  wherein  these  products  of  combustion  are  decom- 
posed and  elaborated  into  new  combinations.  Plants  inhale 
or  absorb  carbonic  acid,  decompose  it,  retain  the  carbon  aa 
materials  for  growth,  and  return  the  oxygen  to  the  atmos- 
phere ;  plants  absorb  water  or  aqueous  vapour,  decom- 
pose it,  retain  its  hydrogen,  and  also  return  the  oxygen 
to  the  atmosphere  ;  plants,  it  is  imagined,  sometimes  take 
nitrogen  directly  from  the  air  ;  they  certainly  take  it  in- 
directly from  ammonia  or  its  salts,  including  nitrates.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  chemical  function  of  plants  is  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  of  animals — the  animal  kingdom  consti- 
tuting an  immense  apparatus  for  combustion ;  the  vegetable 
kingdom  an  equally  grand  apparatus  for  reduction,  in  which 
reduced  carbonic  acid  yields  carbon,  reduced  water  its  hydro- 
gen, and  in  which  also  reduced  ammonia  and  nitric  acid 
yield  their  nitrogen,  which  is  built  up  with  the  other  elements 
into  more  complex  organic  products.  The  organic  matter 
which  constitutes  the  food  of  animals  is  destroyed  by  them, 
and  rendered  for  the  most  part  inorganic ;  this,  in  its  turn, 
becomes  the  aliment  of  plants,  the  materials  with  which  plants 
elaborate  organic  compounds,  the  atmosphere  serving  as  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Organic 
vegetable  substances  pass  ready  formed  into  herbivorous 
animals,  which  destroy  a  portion  of  them,  and  appropriate 
the  remainder  as  materials  for  growth.    From  herbivorous 
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animals  these  organic  matters  pass  ready  formed  into  tlie 
carnivorous,  who  destroy  or  retain  some  of  them,  according 
to  their  wants.  The  herbivorous  animals  are  slaughtered 
for  the  use  of  the  carnivorous,  and  when  these,  in  their  turn, 
cease  to  live,  they  decompose,  and  the  atmosphere  again  takes 
np,  in  various  ways  and  by  various  processes,  the  materials 
of  which  they  were  composed. 

The  great  stimulus  which  gives  motion  to  the  wonderful 
machinery  of  the  vegetable  world  is  solar  light.  Under  its 
influence,  the  carbonic  acid  yields  its  carbon,  the  water  its 
hydrogen,  the  ammonia  its  nitrogen.  It  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifying  the  air  that  plants  are  especially  necessary 
to  animals.  Their  great  use  is  to  furnish  a  never-failing 
supply  of  organic  matter,  ready  prepared  for  assimilation — 
fuel,  in  short,  which  animals  can  burn  for  their  own  use.  The 
purification  of  the  air  by  vegetation  is  a  remote  service  ;  the 
other  service  is  so  immediate,  that  if  it  were  to  fail  us  during 
a  single  year  the  earth  would  be  depopulated.*  The  mean 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  scarcely  one 
volume  in  2,000,  which  is  a  surprisingly  small  quantity,  when 
we  consider  how  numerous  and  productive  are  the  sources  of 
this  gas.  Volcanoes,  fires,  animals,  fermentation,  and  decay, 
are  constantly  producing  it,  nor  will  the  quantity  given  off  by 
a  single  individual  appear  insignificant,  when  it  is  stated  that 
an  adult  man  requires,  for  the  purposes  of  resjDiration,  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  about  12'66  oz.,  or  16'73  cubic  feet 
of  oxygen,  producing  28,912  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid. 
As  the  volume  of  that  gas  is  equal  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  oxygen 
inhaled,  it  has  been  inferred  (allowing  15  per  cent,  for  the 
amount  of  oxygen  fixed  by  hydrogen,  &c.)  that  not  less  than 
2G'7  oz.,  or  more  than  1^  lb.  of  oxygen,  are  consumed  daily 
by  every  adult ;  and  allowing  1-4:  oz.  of  dry  solid  matter  to 
be  thrown  off  by  the  intestinal  canal,  and  2"2  oz.  of  solids  by 

*  The  chemical  relations  between  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature  are 
slated  at  greater  length  in  our  "  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Cliemistry  to 
Agriculture,"  appended  to  Professor  Fowncs'  "Rudimentary  Clicmistry ;"  but 
the  reader  who  desires  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  is  referred  to  Licbig's 
"  Cliemislry  in  ils  Application  to  Agriculture,"  rrofessor  Johnstone's 
"Elemcnts  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,"  and  also  to  a  Lecture  by 
M.  Dumas,  on  tlio  "  Clicmical  Statistics  of  Organised  Beings." 
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the  uriue,  the  whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  fooJ 
(excUisivc  of  about  4^^  lbs.  of  water  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys and  the  skin)  must  pass  off  in  the  gaseous  form  by  the 
lungs.*  These  numbers  vary  with  different  individuals, 
and  also  in  the  same  individual  at  different  periods  of  the 
day;  but  limiting  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  car- 
bonic acid,  it  is  found  that  the  more  vigorous  the  circulation 
the  greater  is  the  amount  of  that  gas  exhaled :  the  greater 
too  is  the  proportion  in  winter  than  in  summer  ;  after  a  meal 
than  when  fasting  (varying  too  with  the  nature  of  the  food) ; 
more  of  this  gas  is  exhaled  when  awake  than  when  asleej), 
in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3  for  the  same  number  of  hours  ; 
more  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  by  children  than  by  adults, 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  activity  of  the  vital  func- 
tions; more  by  male  adults  than  by  females,  unless  of  the 
same  stature,  and  then  the  proportions  given  off  by  the  two 
sexes  are  about  equal.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  carbon  ex- 
haled in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs  and  skin 
of  an  adult  man  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  amounts  to  about 
8^  oz. ;  of  which  quantity  the  surface  of  the  skin  contributes 
only  one-third  of  an  ounce.  In  cold  blooded  animals  the 
respiration  thi'ough  the  skin  is  more  extensive.  Hybenating 
animals,  such  as  the  marmot,  do  not  consume  more  tlian  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  oxygen  that  they  require  in  the  active  state. 

In  the  adult  male  about  eighteen  or  twenty  respirations  are 
made  per  minute.  The  volume  of  air  at  each  resjMration  may 
be  taken  at  about  30  cubic  inches,  and  this  with  twenty  respi- 
rations Tpev  minute  would  require  not  less  than  600  cubic  feet  of 
air  to  pass  through  the  lungs  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  this  pro- 
cess the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air, 
during  which  exposure  it  undergoes  certain  changes.  "  The 
blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  when  it  enters  the  lungs, 
is  of  a  dark  red  colour ;  it  is  then  dispersed  in  a  state  of  most 
minute  subdivision  through  the  ultimate  vessels  of  the  lungs, 
and  in  these  vessels  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  when  it  becomes  of  a  briglit  red  colour.  In  other 
words,  the  blood  changes  in  the  lungs  its  venous  appearance 
and  assumes  the  character  of  arleriul  blood.  The  blood  thus 
*  Miller,  "  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  Tart  III. 
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arterialiscd,  returns  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  from  whence 
it  is  propelled  through  the  arteries  of  the  body.  In  the 
minute  terminations  of  the  arteries,  the  blood  again  loses  its 
florid  hue,  and,  reassuming  its  dark  red  colour,  is  returned 
through  the  veins  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  to  be  exposed, 
as  before,  to  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  to 
undergo  the  same  succession  of  changes." — Prout. 

On  examining  the  respired  air,  it  is  found  that  a  portion  of 
its  oxygen  has  disappeared,  and  a  similar  bulk  of  carbonic 
acid  has  been  substituted.  While  oxygen  gas  is  passing 
inwards  through  the  membrane  of  the  lungs,  carbonic  acid  is 
at  the  same  time  passing  outwards  through  tlie  same  mem- 
brane. In  fact,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  absorbed  by  the 
blood,  and  in  some  unknown  state  of  combination  reaches 
the  extreme  subdivision  of  the  arteries,  where  it  is  united 
with  a  portion  of  carbon,  and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
gas  also,  in  some  unknown  state  of  combination,  is  retained 
in  the  venous  blood,  till  in  the  lungs  it  is  expelled,  and 
oxygen  is  absorbed  in  its  stead.  Along  with  the  carbonic 
acid,  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  is  separated  from  the 
blood,  amounting  to  about  1  lb.  from  the  lungs,  and  1^  lb. 
from  the  skin,  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

One  great  object  of  this  process  is  the  production  and 
maintenance  of  animal  heat.  There  is  a  gradual  combustion 
of  the  carbon  and  of  the  hydrogen  supplied  by  the  food 
through  the  medium  of  the  respired  oxygen,  as  already  stated. 
Now  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  the  result  of  this  process 
probably  owes  its  noxious  action  rather  to  the  mechanical 
obstruction  that  it  offers  to  the  escape  of  gas  already  in  the 
blood  than  to  anj'-  directly  poisonous  action.  It  acts,  how- 
ever, in  destroying  life  if  in  sufficient  quantity.  Moreover 
the  water  given  off  by  the  lungs  is  not  pure  water,  such 
as  is  liberated  in  the  process  of  distillation  or  evaporation, 
but  is  contaminated  with  the  most  offensive  animal  effluvia. 
M.  Leblanc  states,  that  the  odour  of  the  air  at  the  top 
of  the  ventilator  of  a  crowded  room  is  of  so  noxious  a 
character  that  it  is  dangerous  to  be  exposed  to  it  even 
for  a  short  time.  If  this  air  be  passed  through  pure 
water,  the.  water  soon  exhibits  all  the  phenomena  of  putre- 
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fiictive  fermenffition.  The  water  of  respiration,  thus  loaded 
with  animal  impurities,  coudeuscs  in  the  inner  walls  of  build- 
ings, and  trickles  down  in  foetid  streams.  In  the  close  and 
confined  dwellings  of  the  poor,  this  vapour  condenses  on  the 
walls,  the  ceiling,  and  the  furniture,  and  gives  that  perma- 
nently loathsome  odour  which  must  be  familiar  to  all  who 
take  sufficient  interest  in  the  poor  of  large  towns  ever  to  enter 
their  dn'elliugs.  Take  up  a  chair,  and  it  is  clammy  to  the 
touch,  and  the  hand  retains  the  ill  odour;  and,  if  the  poor 
people  are  remonstrated  with,  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
cleanliness,  they  say  that  the  supply  of  water  is  scanty,  and 
what  little  they  have  must  be  dragged  up-stairs  from  the  yard 
or  cellar  below.  The  low  state  of  health  induced  by  such 
abodes  produces  a  chilly  sensation,  even  in  summer,  which 
renders  the  occupants  averse  to  open  windows,  and  in  many 
cases,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  district, 
and  the  foetid  odours  emitted  from  the  sewer  traps  in  the 
streets,  an  open  window  is  a  questionable  remedy  for  bad 
ventilation. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  are  many  causes  which  render 
respired  air  injurious,  if  allowed  to  enter  the  lungs  a  second 
time.  In  proportion  as  the  air  of  a  confined  space  becomes 
vitiated  by  respiration,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  increases, 
and  as  chemistry  furnishes  the  means  of  determining  this 
increase,  while  the  other  noxious  products  of  respiration 
escape  exact  analysis,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  may  be 
taken  as  the  exponent  of  the  degree  of  vitiation  of  the  con- 
fined air.  This  method  w'as  adopted  a  few  years  ago,  by  M. 
Felix  Leblanc,  in  an  extensive  series  of  experiments.* 

The  remedy  for  these  injurious  effects  is  efficient  ventila- 
tion. In  each  act  of  respiration  about  30  cubic  inches,  or 
•^th  of  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  lungs  is  changed.  The  air 
that  has  passed  througli  the  lungs  does  not  lose  all  its 
oxygen;  it  usually  contains  not  more  than  about  4  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid;  but  this  expired  air,  by  mingling  as  it 
escapes  with  several  times  as  much,  vitiates  at  least  two  cubic 

*  Sec  Memoir  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  filli  .Iiine,  1842 
and  inserted  in  the  Annates  dc  Chimie  ct  dc  I'kysiquc,  Tliird  Scries,  vol.  v, 
p.  223. 
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foet  of  air.  Now  the  removal  of  this  impure  air,  and  the  bring- 
ing  in  of  a  constant  fresh  supply,  have  been  provided  for  by 
nature  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  it  is  by  our  ill-con- 
trived artificial  arrangements  that  the  provision  is  defeated. 
The  vitiated  air,  as  it  leaves  the  chest,  is  heated  to  very 
near  the  temperature  of  the  body,  viz.,  98°,  and  being  ex- 
panded by  the  heat,  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  sur- 
rounding air  at  an  ordinary  temperature;  it  therefore  ascends 
and  escapes  to  a  higher  level,  by  the  colder  air  pushing  it  up, 
as  it  does  a  balloon.  The  place  of  this  heated  air  is  con- 
stantly suppUed  by  the  colder  and  denser  air  closing  in  on 
all  sides.  In  the  open  air  the  process  is  jDcrfect,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  vitiated  air ; 
but  in  a  close  apartment,  the  hot  air  rising  up  to  the  ceiling, 
is  prevented  from  escaping  ;  and  gradually  accumulating  and 
becoming  cooler,  it  descends  and  mingles  with  the  fresh  air, 
which  occupies  the  lower  level.  We  thus  have  to  inhale  an 
atmosphere  which  every  moment  becomes  more  and  more 
impure  and  unfit  for  respiration  ;  and  the  impurities  become 
increased  much  more  ra23idly  by  night  when  lamps  and  candles 
or  gas  are  bui'ning,  for  flame  is  a  rapid  consumer  of  oxygen. 
Under  these  circumstances  our  only  chance  of  escape  from 
suffocation  is  in  the  defective  workmanship  of  the  house- 
carpenter  ;  the  crevices  in  the  window  frames  and  doors 
allow  the  foul  air  a  partial  exit,  as  may  be  proved  by  holding 
the  flame  of  a  candle  near  the  top  of  a  closed  door,  in  a  hot 
room  :  it  will  be  seen  that  the  flame  is  powerfully  drawn 
towards  the  door  in  the  direction  of  the  outgoing  current ; 
and  on  holding  the  flame  near  the  bottom  of  the  door,  it  will 
be  blown  away  from  the  door,  showing  the  direction  of  the 
entering  current.  If  we  stop  up  these  crevices,  by  putting  hst 
round  the  windows  and  doors,  so  as  to  make  them  fit  accurately, 
we  only  increase  the  evil.  The  first  effect  is  that  the  fire  will 
not  draw  for  want  of  sufficient  draught ;  if  the  inmates  can  jnit 
up  with  a  dull  fire  and  a  smoky  atmosphere,  they  soon  become 
restless  and  uncomfortable — young  people  get  fretful  and 
peevish,  their  elders  irritable,  respiration  becomes  impeded,  a 
light  band  appears  to  be  drawn  round  the  forehead  which  some 
invisible  hand  seems  to  be  drawing  tighter  and  tighter  every 
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moment ;  the  eyeballs  ache  and  throb,  a  sense  of  languor 
succeeds  to  fits  of  restless  impatience,  yawning  becomes 
general,  for  yawning  is  nothing  more  than  an  effort  of  nature 
to  get  more  air  into  the  lungs ;  under  these  circumstances 
the  announcement  of  tea  is  a  welcome  sound,  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  door  necessary  to  its  preparation  give  a 
vent  to  the  foul  air,  the  stimulus  of  the  meal  mitigates  the 
suffering  for  a  time,  but  before  the  hour  of  rest,  the  same 
causes  of  discomfort  have  been  again  in  active  operation,  and 
the  family  party  retires  for  the  night  indisposed  and  out  of 
humour. 

But  in  the  bedroom,  the  inmates  are  not  free  from  the 
mahgnant  influence.  The  closed  doors,  the  curtained  bed, 
and  the  well-guarded  windows,  are  sentinels  which  jeal- 
ously warn  off  the  approach  of  fresh  air.  The  unconscious 
sleepers  at  each  respiration  vitiate  a  portion  of  air  which,  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  nature  rises  to  the  ceiling,  and  would 
escape,  if  the  means  of  escape  were  provided ;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  this,  it  soon  shakes  off  those  aerial  wings,  which 
would  have  carried  it  away,  and  becoming  cooler  and  denser, 
it  descends,  and  again  enters  the  lungs  of  the  sleepers,  who 
unconsciously  inhale  the  poison.  When  the  room  has  become 
surcharged  with  foul  air,  so  that  a  portion  must  escape,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  does  it  begin  to  pass  off  up  the  chimney. 
Hence  many  persons  very  properly  object  to  sleep  in  a  room 
which  is  unprovided  with  a  chimney  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  ventilator  is  situated  too  low  down  to  be  of  much 
service.  If  there  be  no  chimney  in  the  room,  a  portion  of 
the  foul  air  escapes  by  forcing  its  way  out  of  some  of  the 
cracks  and  crevices  which  serve  to  admit  the  fresh  air. 

That  this  sketch  is  not  overdrawn,  must  be  evident  to  any- 
one who,  after  an  early  morning's  walk,  may  have  returned 
directly  from  the  fresh  morning  air  into  the  bedroom  which 
he  had  left  closely  shut  up  an  hour  before.  What  is  more 
disgusting  than  the  odour  of  a  bedroom  in  the  morning  ? 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  persons  get  up  without  feeling 
refreshment  from  their  sleep?  Why  do  so  many  persons  pass 
sleepless  nights  ?  The  answer  to  these  and  many  other 
similar  questions  may  be  frequently  found  in  defective  ven- 
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tilation.*  How  ranch  disease  and  misery  arises  from  this 
cause  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  with  any  approach  to 
accuracy,  because  the  causes  of  misery  are  very  complicated. 
Among  the  poor,  the  want  of  sufficient  nourishment,  neglect 
of  temperance  and  cleanliness,  and  excessive  labour,  all  act 
with  aggravating  effect  upon  want  of  ventilation  and  drain- 
age. Among  the  middle  classes,  mental  anxiety,  overtasked 
powers,  insufficient  out-door  exercise,  are  also  aggravating 
causes  ;  but  there  is  a  similar  want  of  attention  to  ventilation 
and  drainage.  The  rich  suffer  least,  because  they  pass  much 
of  their  time  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  and,  are 
relieved  from  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  by  being  independent 
in  circumstances;  their  rooms  are  also  larger  and  less  crowded 
than  those  of  the  other  classes ;  but  still  there  is  a  neglect  of 
ventilation,  and  they  often  breathe  a  poisonous  atmosphere 
for  hours  together  in  the  crowded  and  heated  ball-room,  the 

*•  An  attempt  has  been  recently  made  to  show  that  very  much  less  air,  or 
air  of  less  puritj-,  is  required  during  the  sleeping  tluin  tlie  waking  hours.  M. 
Delbrucl<,  in  a  communication  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  at  Paris,  which 
has  been  made  tlie  subject  of  an  article  in  tlie  Cornhill  Mcu/azine  for  iMarch, 
18G3,  supports  this  idea,  by  referring  to  the  behaviour  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  dog  retires  to  sleep  in  his  kennel  or  corner,  and,  curling  himself  up, 
buries  his  head  beneath  his  paws  or  his  body;  birds  bury  their  head  under 
tlieir  wing,  with  their  beak  in  soft  down  ;  hybernating  animals  are  always 
sheltered  from  the  air;  the  schoolboy  buries  his  head  under  the  clothes;  non- 
scientific  persons  surround  themselves  with  bed-curtains;  soldiers  camping 
out  cover  their  heads  to  sleep,  and  railway  travellers  close  the  carriage 
windows.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  contended  that  science  teaches  one  thing, 
instinct  another,  and  tliat  instinct  is  right.  It  is  urged  that  as  plants  by 
night  absorb  the  oxygen  they  exhale  during  th.e  day,  so,  by  analogi,-,  animals 
at  night  absorb  some  of  the  carbonic  acid  they  exhale  during  the  day.  In 
answer  to  this  it  is  stated  tliat  only  the  woody  parts  of  plants  absorb  oxygen 
by  night,  but  they  do  so  also  by  day,  and  that  in  excessively  small  quantities. 
Tlie  green  parts  of  plants  absorb  carljonic  acid  by  day,  and  when  the  stimulus 
of  sunlight  is  removed  they  are  inactive.  Animals,  on  the  contrar}-,  are  not 
like  plants,  seeing  that  the  blood  never  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmosphere. 

All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  M.  Delbruck's  tlieory  is  that  less  oxygen  is 
required  during  sleep,  because  the  vital  functions  are  then  all  depressed,  and 
consequently  less  animal  heat  is  generated.  The  sleeper  should  be  covered,  so 
as  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat ;  if  tlie  body  be  exposed  to  cold,  it  will  not  only 
prevent  or  destro)'  sleep,  but  may  lead  to  more  serious  consequences.  Hence 
tlic  open  window  at  night,  or  other  means  of  ventilation,  may  interfere  witli 
tlie  necessary  warmlli  and  [irevent  sleep;  but  this  is  not  very  lilcely  if  tlie 
bed-clotlies  are  in  suOicient  quantity.  I  often  find  it  impossible  to  sleep  on 
account  of  the  closeuess  of  tlio  room  ;  but  on  lowering  tlie  top  window  sasli 
nn  inch,  or  setting  tlie  door  a  little  on  the  jar,  the  air  of  the  room  has  been 
improved,  and  refreshing  sleep  the  consequence. 
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theatre,  the  fashionable  assembly,  and  even  in  churcli ;  so  that 
fainting,  headache,  and  sickness  are  the  not  uncommon  results. 

A  poisonous  atmosphere !  The  expression  will  not  bo 
found  too  strong  when  we  examine  the  ingredients  of  the 
air  of  an  unventilated  room.  The  products  of  combustion, 
whether  they  be  those  of  the  respiration  of  human  beings, 
or  the  burning  of  artificial  lights,  consist  of — 1,  carbonic 
acid  ;  2,  nitrogen  ;  3,  vapour  of  water,  mingled  with  various 
animal  products  of  a  very  offensive  nature.  Gas  also  often 
contains  a  minute  portion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which 
escapes  or  burns  into  sulphur  compounds,  and  a  minute 
portion  of  the  gas  itself  (carburetted  hydrogen)  also  escapes 
unburnt. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  acts  as  a  poison.  If  we  attempt  to 
inhale  it  by  putting  the  face  over  the  edge  of  a  beer  vat,  the 
nostrils  and  throat  are  irritated  so  strongly,  that  the  glottis 
closes,  and  inspiration  becomes  impossible.  In  its  pure  state, 
then,  it  is  impossible  to  breathe  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  but  when 
this  gas  is  largely  diluted  with  air,  it  can  be  breathed,  and 
the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  apoplexy.  Professor  Chris- 
tison  quotes  a  case  related  by  M.  Chomel  of  Paris,  of  a 
labourer,  who  was  suddenly  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  well 
containing  carbonic  acid  diluted  with  air,  where  he  remained 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  On  being  drawn  up,  he  was  first 
affected  with  violent  and  irregular  convulsions  of  the  whole 
body,  accompanied  by  perfect  insensibility  ;  fits  of  spasm, 
like  tetanus,  then  came  on.  During  the  second  day,  these 
symptoms  went  off,  and  he  continued  afterwards  to  be 
affected  with  numbness.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted,  that 
contrary  to  general  popular  belief,  these  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced in  situations  where  the  air  is  not  sufflciently  impure  to 
extinguish  the  flame  of  a  candle;  nor  does  the  lurking  danger 
display  itself  to  the  sense  of  taste  or  of  smell. 

The  danger  of  using  charcoal  as  a  fuel  will  be  noticed 
further  on  ;  but  we  may  here  remark,  that  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  necessary  to  produce  a  poisonous  atmosphere  is 
very  small;  so  much  so,  that  in  attempts  at  suicide  by  burn- 
ing charcoal  in  an  open  room,  the  people  who  have  entered 
the  apartment  have  found  the  air  quite  rcspirable,  and  the 
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choffer  burning,  although  the  person  they  sought  was  in  a 
state  of  deep  coma,  from  having  been  long  exposed  to  the 
noxious  influence. 

Now  as  no  person  would  consent  habitually  to  swallow  a 
small  portion  of  liquid  poison,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  though 
diluted  with  a  very  large  portion  of  pure  water,  so  it  is  equally 
unwise  to  consent  habitually  to  inhale  a  small  portion  of 
gaseous  poison,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  though  diluted  with  a 
very  large  portion  of  pure  air  ;  and  yet  this  is  what  the 
majority  of  persons  actually  do  who  occupy  apartments  un- 
provided with  proj)er  ventilating  apparatus. 

Nitrogen  gas,  which  constitutes  four-fifths  of  our  atmos- 
phere, will  not  support  respiration  or  combustion,  simply  from 
the  absence  of  oxygen.  An  animal  plunged  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  nitrogen  would  die,  because  this  gas  is  incapable  of 
oxygenising  the  blood.  A  flame  is  extinguished  in  this  gas, 
because  there  is  no  affinity  between  it  and  the  incandescent 
hydrogen  and  carbon. 

The  vapour  given  off  by  the  lungs  and  the  skin  is  charged 
with  offensive  animal  effluvia,  which  greatly  promote  the  con- 
tamination of  the  air  of  a  crowded  apartment.  Dr.  Faraday 
expressed  his  opinion  to  a  parliamentary  committee  in  1835, 
on  the  subject  of  ventilation,  that—"  Air  feels  unpleasant  in 
the  breathing  cavities,  including  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  not 
merely  from  the  absence  of  oxygen,  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  the  elevation  of  temperature,  but  from  other  causes, 
depending  on  matters  which  are  communicated  to  it  by  the 
human  being.  I  think  that  an  individual  may  find  a  decided 
difference  in  his  feelings  when  making  part  of  a  large  company, 
from  what  he  does  when  one  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  and 
yet  the  thermometer  give  the  same  indication.  When  I  am 
one  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  I  feel  an  oppressive  sensa- 
tion of  closeness,  notwithstanding  the  temperature  may  be 
about  G0°  or  65'',  which  I  do  not  feel  in  a  small  company  at 
the  same  temperature,  and  which  I  cannot  refer  altogether  to 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  or  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  probably  depends  upon  the  effluvia  from  the  many  pre- 
sent ;  but  with  me  it  is  much  diminished  by  a  lowering  of 
the  temperature,  and  the  sensations  become  much  more  like 
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those  occurring  in  a  small  company.  The  object  of  a  good 
system  of  ventilation  is  to  remove  the  effects  of  such  air." 

The  effects  of  air,  vitiated  by  animal  effluvia,  is  evident  in 
the  diseases  of  the  lower  animals  when  crowded  together  in 
confined  places.  The  glanders  of  horses,  the  pip  of  fowls, 
and  a  peculiar  disease  in  sheep,  all  arise  from  this  cause ;  and 
it  is  stated  that,  for  some  years  past,  the  Eughsh  nation  has 
been  saved  many  thousand  pounds  a  year  from  the  diminished 
mortality  of  horses,  in  consequence  of  the  army  veterinary 
surgeons  adopting  a  simple  plan  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
cavalry  stables. 

Our  systems  of  artificial  illumination  have  even  a  greater 
deteriorating  effect  ujDon  the  air  of  an  apartment  than  the 
respiration  of  human  beings.  The  leakage  of  a  gas-pipe,  or 
the  imperfect  combustion  of  the  gas  itself,  in  an  apartment, 
■would  cause  the  inmates  to  inhale  a  portion  of  the  gas.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  found,  that  when  he  breathed  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  air  and  three  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  he  was 
attacked  with  giddiness,  headache,  and  transient  weakness  of 
the  limbs;  but  common  gas  ia  often  contaminated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  as  the  blackening  of  the  white  painted 
wainscoting  of  rooms  proves,  in  spite  of  the  purifyiny  pro- 
cesses adopted  at  the  gas-works.  This  gas  is  one  of  the 
most  deleterious  of  all  the  aerial  poisons.  It  has  been 
found  by  experiment,  that  air,  impregnated  with  a  1,500th 
part  of  the  gas,  kills  a  bird  in  a  short  space  of  time  ;  and 
that  with  about  twice  that  proportion,  or  an  800th,  it  will 
soon  kill  a  dog.  This  gas  is  emitted  by  cesspools  and 
sewers,  and  has  been  a  frequent  cause  of  death  when 
breathed  in  a  state  of  concentration.  Dr.  Halle  says,  "the  in- 
dividual becomes  suddenly  weak  and  insensible,  falls  down, 
and  either  expires  immediately,  or  if  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  be  quickly  extricated,  he  may  revive  in  no  long  time,  the 
belly  remaining  tense  and  full  for  an  hour  or  upwards,  and 
recovery  being  preceded  by  vomiting  and  hawking  of  bloody 
froth."  "When  the  noxious  emanations  are  less  concentrated, 
the  symptoms  are  still  very  alarming  ;  and  in  the  dilute  form, 
as  in  the  emanations  from  the  gully  holes  of  the  sewers  of 
London,  persons  inhaling  them  have  often  been  attacked  with 
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sickness,  colic,  imperfectly  defined  pains  in  the  chest,  nnd 
lethargy. 

The  emanations  arising  from  the  imperfect  or  slow  com- 
bustion of  oil  and  tallow  are  most  injurious  to  health.  The 
vapour  of  a  smoky  lamp,  if  disengaged  in  small  quantities, 
excites  intense  headache.  The  fumes  of  the  burninar  snuff 
of  a  candle  are  probably  of  the  same  nature,  and  are  very 
poisonous,  and  every  one  must  have  remarked  their  pene- 
trating nature;  they  fill  the  room  the  moment  a  candle  is  blown 
out,  and  their  disgusting  odour  pervades  the  whole  house  in  a 
very  short  time.  Dr.  Christison  quotes  a  case  in  which  they 
proved  fatal :  a  party  of  ironsmiths,  who  were  carousing  on 
a  festival  day  at  Leipzig,  amused  themselves  with  plaguing 
a  boy,  who  was  asleep  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  by  holding 
under  his  nose  the  smoke  of  a  candle  just  extinguished;  at 
first  he  was  roused  a  little  each  time,  but  when  the  amuse- 
ment had  been  continued  for  half  an  hour,  he  began  to 
breathe  laboriously,  was  then  attacked  with  incessant  epileptic 
convulsions,  and  died  on  the  third  day. 

In  addition  to  all  these  contaminating  agents,  carbonic 
acid,  nitrogen,  animal  effluvia,  carbide  and  sulj^hide  of 
hydrogen,  &c.,  to  which  the  air  of  an  unventilated  apartment 
is  liable,  there  is  yet  another  cause  of  injury  to  health  in  the 
disturbed  electrical  condition  of  vitiated  air.  This  is  a  subject 
on  which  science  has  hitherto  thrown  but  httle  light.  All 
that  we  can  do  is  to  record  the  fact,  that  pure  air,  such  as  is 
fit  for  respiration,  is  positivelij  electric,  while  the  air  which 
has  become  impure,  and  consequently  unfit  for  respiration,  is 
ncgativdi]  electric. 

The  effects  of  breathing  an  impure  air  have  frequently 
been  insisted  upon  by  medical  and  other  writers.  In  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  health  of  towns,  in  the  year  1840,  the  medical 
w-itnesses  stated,  that  scrofulous  diseases  were  a  common 
result  of  bad  ventilation,*  and  that,  in  the  case  of  silk  weavers, 

*  Mr.  Carmicliacl,  in  his  "  Essay  on  tlic  Nature  of  Scrofula,"  accounts  for 
the  cxtieme  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  (he  Dublin  House  of  Industry,  at  tho 
time  he  wrote  (1810),  by  mentioning  that  in  one  ward  of  moderate  hcisht, 
60  feet  by  18,  tlicre  were  38  beds,  each  containing  three  cliildren,  or  morctlian 
100  in  all.   The  matron  remarked,  that  there  is  no  enduring  the  air  of  thia 
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wlio  pass  tlicir  lives  in  a  more  close  and  confined  air  than 
almost  any  other  class  of  persons,  their  children  are  peculiarly 
subject  to  scrofula,  and  softening  of  thebones.  Dr.  Arnott  stated, 
that  an  individual,  the  offspring  of  persons  successively  living 
in  bad  air,  will  have  a  constitution  decidedly  different  from 
that  of  a  man  who  is  born  of  a  race  that  has  inhabited  the 
country  for  a  long  time;  that  the  race  would, to  a  certain  extent, 
continue  degenerating.  Def<2ctive  ventilation  deadens  both 
the  mental  and  bodily  energies,  it  leaves  its  mark  npon  the 
person,  so  that  we  can  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  a  town 
from  those  of  the  country.  This  witness,  in  alluding  to  the 
want  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  on  the  subject  of  venti- 
lation, states  that  he  had  heard  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  of 
a  class  of  animals  where  fifty  out  of  sixty  were  killed  in  a 
month,  from  putting  them  into  a  house  which  had  no  opening 
in  it  but  a  few  inches  in  the  floor.  "  It  was  like  putting 
them  under  an  extinguisher ;  and  this  was  supposed  to  be 
done  npon  scientific  principles." 

Some  of  the  details  in  this  Eeport  refer  to  diseases  con- 
sequent on  the  habitual  breathing  of  air  vitiated  by  a  number 
of  human  beings,  crowded  together  in  a  badly  drained  and  ill- 
ventilated  part  of  London ;  they  are  so  frightful,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  quote  them  here.  No  doubt  these  details  refer 
to  extreme  cases  among  the  poor  and  destitute  ;  but  no  one 
will  contend  that  the  science  and  legislation  of  the  day  should 
be  exerted  only  for  those  who  have  influence  to  command,  or 
means  to  purchase  their  aid.  Every  one  who  has  knowledge 
or  wealth  at  his  disposal,  is  bound  to  exert  it  as  much  for  the 
benefit  of  his  ignorant  and  poorer  brethren  as  for  his  own 
pleasure  and  profit.  There  is  not  only  a  moral  law  requiring 
us  to  do  so,  but  there  is  also  a  natural  law,  and  both  have 
this  distinguishing  2')roof  of  their  divine  origin ;  they  are 
self  acting ;  they  confer  the  reward  of  obedience,  and  inflict 
the  penalty  of  transgression,  with  a  precision  and  certainty 

apartment  when  the  doors  are  first  thrown  open  in  the  morning;  and  tliat  it 
is  in  vain  to  raise  any  of  the  windows,  as  those  cliildren  who  liappenod  to  bo 
inconvenienced  by  the  cold,  close  them  as  soon  as  they  have  an  opporLiinily. 
The  air  they  breathe  in  the  day  is  little  bettor;  many  are  confined  to  tho 
apartments  they  sleep  in,  or  crowded  to  tho  number  of  several  lumdrcd  in  tlio 
echool-room. 
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which  find  no  parallel  in  mere  human  laws  and  institutions. 
The  fevers  and  contagious  diseases,  arising  from  our  neglect 
of  the  poor,  find  their  way  into  our  own  dwellings ;  the 
miasma  of  our  courts  and  alleys  enters  our  lungs,  and  casts 
us  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  If,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  we 
are  permitted  to  rise  again,  ought  we  not  to  practise  the 
lesson  which  the  penalty  has  been  seeking  to  convey  to  us  ? 

But  not  only  are  our  dwelling-houses  badly  ventilated,  but 
those  buildings  on  which  the  architect  has  lavished  all  his 
art  and  skill  are  often  entirely  destitute  of  special  means  for 
ventilation,  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  render  the  appli- 
cation of  such  means  extremely  difficult,  or  even  impossible. 
Such  a  contrivance  seldom  enters  the  mind  of  the  architect. 
A  building  capable  of  holding  from  800  to  1000  persons, 
whether  it  be  a  church,  a  lecture  room,  an  assembly  room, 
or  a  concert  room,  is,  in  consequence  of  this  neglect,  the  too 
frequent  scene  of  much  painful  suffering.  When  such  a 
room  is  crowded,  and  the  meeting  lasts  for  some  hours, 
especially  in  winter,  the  consequences  are  sufficiently  marked ; 
"  either  such  a  multitude  must  be  subjected  to  all  the  evils 
of  a  contaminated  and  unwholesome  atmosphere,  or  they 
must  be  partially  relieved  by  opening  the  windows,  and 
allowing  a  continued  stream  of  cold  air  to  pour  down  upon 
the  heated  bodies  of  those  who  are  near  them,  till  the  latter 
are  thoroughly  chilled,  and,  perhaps,  fatal  illness  is  induced ; 
and  unfortunately,  even  at  such  a  price,  the  relief  is  only 
partial,  for  the  windows  being  all  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  not  extending  much  above  half  way  to  the  ceiling,  com- 
plete ventilation  is  impracticable.  This  neglect  is  glaringly 
the  result  of  ignorance,  and  could  never  have  happened, 
had  either  the  architects  or  their  employers  known  the  laws 
of  the  human  constitution."  * 

The  same  intelligent  writer  remarks,  that  in  churchea 
fainting  and  hysterics  occur  more  frequently  in  the  afternoon 
than  in  the  morning,  because  the  air  is  then  at  its  maximum 
of  vitiation.  Indeed,  in  a  crowded  church  the  effects  of 
deficient  air  are  visible  in  the  expression  of  the  features  of 
every  one  present — "  cither  a  relaxed  sallow  paleness  of  the 
*•  Dr.  Andrew  Combo's  "  riinciples  of  Physiology." 
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surface,  or  tlie  hectic  flash  of  fever,  is  observable,  and,  as  the 
necessary  accompaniment,  a  sensation  of  mental  and  bodily 
lassitude  is  felt,  which  is  immediately  relieved  by  getting 
into  the  open  air."  Some  persons,  however,  do  not  find 
this  relief ;  the  headache  often  lasts  for  hours,  and  ends  in  a 
bilious  or  nervous  attack. 

Our  school-rooms  are  often  also  sadly  defective  in  respect  of 
ventilation,  and  we  have  known  cases  where,  with  all  the 
windows  open,  a  proper  supply  of  air  could  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  crowded  apartment.  When  the  weather  did 
not  allow  of  open  windows,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was 
most  loathsome  to  a  visitor  entering  it  from  the  fresh  air. 
All  the  inmates  complained  of  a  sensation  of  fulness  and 
tightness  in  the  forehead,  and  headache  more  or  less  acute. 
Command  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  mental 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  are  of  course  next  to 
impossible  under  such  circumstances.  The  writer  would 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  teachers  in  general,  whether  the 
slow  comprehension  and  Hstlessness  of  children  in  school, 
who  are  sharp  and  clever  in  the  playground,  may  not  be 
traceable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  vitiated  air  which  they 
are  compelled  to  inhale  ? 

In  curious  contrast  to  the  defective  arrangements  of  many 
of  our  public  buildings,  with  respect  to  ventilation,  are  our 
pubHc  theatres  and  music  halls.  These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  well  ventilated,  or  at  least  an  intelligent  attempt  is 
made  to  procure  ventilation,  and  the  managers  do  not  fail 
to  parade  the  fact  in  their  play-bills.  They  are  practical 
men ;  they  know  that  for  some  years  past  tlie  attention 
of  the  public  has  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  venti- 
lation, and  that  a  studious  attention  to  the  comfort  of  the 
house  is  as  likely  to  bring  people  to  it  as  attractive  perfor- 
mances. They  know,  too,  that  people  are  more  likely  to 
enjoy  and  applaud  the  business  of  the  stage  when  they  can 
breathe  freely,  than  when  the  head  is  aching  and  the  senses  are 
steeped  in  the  drowsiness  of  a  mephitic  atmosphere.  Some  of 
the  methods  of  ventilating  theatres  are  clever  and  efficient,  as 
will  be  noticed  hereafter,  and  could  easily  be  applied  to  those 
far  more  important  buildings,  the  church  and  the  Iccturc-room, 
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The  traveller,  in  pnrsnifc  of  health,  business,  or  pleasure, 
is  everywhere  exposed  to  inconvenience  and  suffering  from 
want  of  ventilation.  In  our  coaches,  railway  carriages,  and 
steamboats,  the  means  for  ventilation  are  inefficient.  Some 
of  my  readers  will  probably  be  able  to  call  to  mind  their 
nights  of  suffering  in  the  heavy  coaches  of  thirty  or  more 
years  ago.  I  have  frequently  travelled  inside  the  Salisbury 
coach  in  winter,  which  left  London  at  5  p.m.,  and  arrived  in 
Salisbury  next  morning  at  about  7  a.m.,  thus  performing 
a  journey  of  85  miles  in  li  hours;  such  a  journey,  with 
six  inside  (and  I  have  sometimes  formed  one  of  eight), 
with  windows  closed  at  the  special  request  of  some  lady 
or  gentleman,  who  seemed  capable  of  breathing  without  the 
usual  supply  of  fresh  air,  was  a  protracted  torture  of  greater 
magnitude  than  that  endured  now-a-days.*  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  our  railway  carriages  are  not  much  better 
when  the  windows  are  closed  and  the  travellers  are  numerous. 
A  second-class  carriage  often  contains  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty,  and  even  forty  persons,  and  the  air,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  intolerable.  The  first-class  carriages  are 
better,  because  there  is  less  crowding,  but  cft'en  these  are 
seldom  provided  with  efficient  means  for  the  escape  of  the 
vitiated  air.  The  sleeping  cabins  of  our  steamboats  though 
fitted  up  with  general  attention  to  comfort,  are  entirely 
without  any  S23ecial  contrivances  for  ventilation.  I  have 
travelled  more  than  once  from  London  to  Hamburg,  and 
have  slept,  or  endeavoured  to  bleep,  two  nights  in  the  cabin 
of  one  of  the  steam  company's  magnificent  boats.  The  eager- 
ness with  which  I  have  exchanged  the  foetid  air  of  the 
cabin  for  the  pure  air  of  the  deck,  even  in  rainy  or  boisterous 

In  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  I  venture  to  relate  the  follow- 
iuK  anecdote,  which,  as  far  as  I  Unow,  has  never  before  appeared  in  print: — 
Some  years  ago  an  elderly  gentleman,  well  known  in  the  west  of  England, 
was  travelling  in  the  niglit  coach  from  London  to  Salisbuiy,  when  he  rcqucstect 
permission  to  have  one  of  the  windoxvs  down  :  this  was  stoutly  refused  by  one 
of  the  five  other  pnss(uigcrs,  and  an  altercation  arose,  wliich  was  suddenly  cut 
short  by  a  young  midshipman  thrusliiig  his  list  tlu'ougli  the  glass  windpw,  and, 
turning  to  tlie  supplicant  for  fresh  air,  inquired  wiiether  lie  should  break 
the  other  also.  Tliis  wa-S  declined  ;  the  obstinate  traveller  sat  in  silence 
during  the  rest  of  the  journey;  but  the  old  gentleman,  intercslcd  by  tlie  bold 
;ind  original  conduct  of  liis  young  friend,  invited  him  to  liis  house,  ami 
aflcrwanlis  became  the  means  of  greatly  advancing  his  prospects  iu  life. 
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weather,  will  be  understood  by  all  who  have  undertaken  such 
a  voyage.  The  horrors  of  the  crowded  fore-cabin  are  happily 
known  to  me  only  by  description.* 

In  our  naval  and  merchant  service  much  disease  and 
mortality  are  the  direct  consequences  of  defective  ventilation. 
The  lower  decks  and  close  cabins  of  ships  are  often  crowded 
with  people  engaged  in  cooking,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing. Their  condition  is  bad  enough  in  fair  weather,  but  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  with  the  scuttles  closed  and  the  hatches 
fastened  down,  and  no  means  provided  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  below  but  what  can  find  its  way  by  an  opening  of  a 

*  I  once  took  my  passage  in  a  steamboat  from  Cologne  to  Rotterdam  (at 
that  time  a  voj'age  of  nearly  forty  liours),  and  found,  wlien  I  liad  got  on 
board,  that  there  was  no  sleeping  accommodation.  Tliis  waa  of  no  conse- 
quence during  the  daytime,  and  not  of  much  consequence,  in  fine  weather, 
during  the  night,  to  an  old  traveller;  but  on  this  occasion,  as  night  advanced, 
a  cold  drizzling  rain  compelled  the  passengers  to  seek  refuge  in  the  small 
cabin,  the  only  one  the  vessel  afforded.  When  tea  and  supper  were  fairly 
over,  and  nightcaps  of  various  descriptions  had  been  distributed  among  the 
guests,  the  low  bench  round  the  cabin  was  completely  occupied.  Those  who 
could  sleep  did  so ;  those  who  could  not,  tried  a  variety  of  postures,  looked 
■\vistfully  at  the  four  comfortable  corners  occupied  by  envied  sleepers.  Some 
had  slid  down  upon  the  floor  ;  others  found  a  hard  pillow  by  leaning  forward 
on  the  table  before  them  ;  and  those  who  still  kept  awake  had  an  opportunity, 
by  the  faint  gleams  of  a  lamp,  to  study  this  odd,  and  not  over  cheerful, 
grouping.  One  of  my  companions,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  went  on  deck  and 
resigned  his  place  to  me.  I  thus  got  a  rest  for  my  head,  and  with  my  great 
coat  for  a  pillow,  managed  to  pass,  in  a  kind  of  restless  sleep,  the  most 
dreary  portion  of  the  night.  Early  in  the  morning,  an  hour  before  daybreak, 
I  ^vent  on  deck ;  a  moist  fog  rested  sluggishly  on  the  water,  and  rendered 
the  shore  barely  visible.  At  this  time  an  incident  occurred  which  animated 
every  one.  A  poor  Dutch  family  was  on  board,  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife, 
and  four  children,  and  it  was  suddenly  proclaimed  that  the  eldest  boy  liad 
fallen  overboard  during  the  night,  and  was  lost.  "A  man  overboard"  is  a 
startling  subject  on  every  kind  of  water,  and  in  every  description  of  craft, 
and  we  were  all  busy  with  inquiries  as  to  wlien  and  where  and  by  whom  he 
wa.s  last  seen  ;  search  was  made  in  every  corner  of  tlie  vessel,  but  all  to  no 
purpose; — the  boy  was  certainly  drowned,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The 
father  seemed  to  receive  the  condolence  of  tlie  passengers  with  characteristic 
Dutch  phlegm;  he  lit  his  pipe  and  received  in  silent  resignation  a  long  and 
apparently  angry  discourse  from  his  wife.  We  wore  all  very  sorry  for  him  and 
for  her,  when,  lo !  the  black  tarpaulin,  which  covered  a  large  collection  of 
goods  on  deck  was  seen  to  move,  and  from  under  one  of  its  folds  a  large, 
round,  sleepy  face  appeared,  and  crawling  forth,  witli  a  yawn  and  a  strolch, 
the  oliject  of  our  solicitude  stood  before  us !  The  parents  expressed  their  joy 
in  rather  an  odd  manner, — tlie  mother  scolded,  tlio  fatlier  quietly  put  down 
his  pipe  and  began  to  cuff  the  boy  rudeh',  and,  but  for  the  interference  of 
some  of  the  passengers,  he  would  probaljly  have  received  a  sound  thnishing 
for  venturing,  as  it  appeared,  without  leave,  to  .sleep  in  certainly  what  seemed 
lo  be  the  most  comfortable  part  of  the  vessel. 
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few  feet  square — wlien  the  vitiated  effluvia  from  the  healthy, 
the  sick,  and  perhaps  the  dying,  come  steaming  up  the  same 
aperture  down  whicli  the  fresli  air  is  struggling  to  find  its 
scanty  way  to  the  miserable  inmates,  how  can  we  wonder  at 
the  mortality  of  seamen,  especially  in  tropical  climates.  In 
troop  or  transport  ships,  the  constitutions  of  the  men  are 
frequently  enfeebled,  instead  of  being  strengthened  by  the 
voyage.  Moreover,  the  evils  arising  from  want  of  ventilation 
are  aggravated  by  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness ;  the  sense  of 
smell  becomes  morbidly  sensitive  ;  the  bilge-water,  or  that 
stagnant  corrupt  water  which  lodges  in  the  bottoms  of  tight 
vessels,  emits  the  offensive  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  other  gases ;  and  these,  combined  with  the  closeness  of 
the  cabins  in  sailing  vessels,  few  can  endure  with  impunity. 
All  this  is  even  made  worse  in  steamboats  by  the  odour  of 
the  hot,  rancid  tallow  used  for  greasing  the  engines. 

Mr.  Robert  Ritchie,  in  a  paper  on  the  ventilation  of 
ships,*  quotes  a  letter  from  a  naval  friend  on  the  African 
coast,  who  says  : — "  On  the  lower  deck  of  our  little  craft 
were  stowed  away  one  hundred  persons,  ship's  stores,  cook's 
coppers,  &c.  Never  did  I  before  feel  so  much  the  importance 
of  a  thorough  ventilation.  To  sleep  in  such  an  atmosphere 
is  next  to  impossible,  and  when  exhausted  nature  sinks  into 
repose,  it  awakes  with  that  sickly  and  feverish  sensation 
which  betokens  the  derangement  of  your  physical  system, 
and  that  you  have  been  inhaling  a  poison  which  is  slowly 
but  surely  preying  on  the  vitals  of  your  constitution.  That 
disease  and  death  should  be  frequent  is  only  what  every 
rational  and  scientific  person  would  expect.  Climate  is 
blamed  for  every  disease  that  appears  in  foreign  stations,  but 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  want  of  a  thorough 
method  of  ventilation  on  ship-board  has,  in  very  many  cases, 
laid  the  system  open  to  disease,  which,  in  more  favourable 
circumstances,  could  have  been  easily  removed.  The  man 
who  could  improve  the  present  wretched  system  would  be 
justly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  humane  and  benevolent 
individual." 

Such  is  the  condition  of  a  small,  crowded  sloop  of  war.  lu 
*  Jameson's  Edinhurgh  Fhiloso2>hical  Journal. 
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larsre  men-of-war  tlie  evils  are  less,  on  account  of  the  ventila- 
tion  of  the  lower  decks  by  the  gun-ports.  These,  of  course,  do 
not  exist  in  merchant  vessels ;  and  in  the  lower,  or  orlop 
deck  of  all  ships,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  establishing  a 
constant  uniform  current  of  fresh  air. 

In  these  introductory  remarks,  we  do  not  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  warming  our  rooms  and  other  enclosed  spaces,  for 
that  is  an  art  which  is  practically  well  understood,  and  will 
receive  a  share  of  attention  in  this  little  work.  But  if  warm- 
ing is  easy  and  well  understood,  ventilation  is  also  easy  and 
badly  understood ;  that  is,  it  is  very  easy  to  ventilate  a  room 
or  a  building,  but  the  necessity  for  doing  so  is  not  generally 
admitted  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  nor  even  by  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  them  and  to  provide  for  the  prac- 
tice. But  to  combine  the  two  arts — to  warm  a  room  suffici- 
ently, and  at  the  same  time  to  ventilate  it  thoroughly — is 
not  easy,  for  the  very  means  employed  to  ventilate  a  room 
must  necessarily  dissipate  and  carry  away  the  heat  employed 
in  warming  it.  Something,  however,  may  and  ought  to  be 
done  to  combine  the  two  methods,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show  ;  but  before  entering  upon  practical  details,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  invite  attention  to  such  of  the  laws  of  heat  as  are  more 
immediately  connected  with  our  subject.  We  can  scarcely 
do  more,  in  our  limited  space,  than  bring  together  a  few  of  the 
results  of  scientific  principles,  and  refer  the  reader  to  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  treatises  for  their  verification. 

In  the  process  of  warming  and  ventilating  a  building  the 
laws  of  heat  receive  abundant  illustration.  Heat  is  one  of 
those  great  natural  forces  that  is  always  seeking  an  equili- 
brium which  it  can  never  attain.  In  doing  so  it  influences 
surrounding  objects  in  three  ways  : — First,  by  conduction,  in 
which  the  heat  travels  from  particle  to  particle,  raising  the 
temperature  as  it  creeps  along.  Secondly,  by  convection, 
which  refers  to  liquids  and  airs,  in  which  the  particles  nearest 
the  source  of  heat  becoming  warmed,  ascend  and  impart  their 
heat  to  surrounding  particles,  while  the  colder  ones  descend 
and  take  their  place.  Thirdly,  by  radiation,  by  which  the 
rays  of  heat  dart  out  in  all  directions  from  a  central  source. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  bodies  conduct  heat  very  difierently, 
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The  poker  left  in  the  fire  soon  becomes  too  hot  to  haiullo, 
while  a  short  stick  of  wood  may  be  burning  at  one  end, 
and  be  scarcely  warm  at  the  other.  A  piece  of  marble  and 
a  piece  of  flannel,  of  the  same  temperature  as  indicated  by 
the  thermometer,  will  feel  to  the  hand,  the  one  cold  and 
the  other  warm,  because  in  the  one  case  the  marble  conducts 
the  heat  freely  from  the  hand,  and  the  flannel  scarcely  at  all. 
One,  in  fact,  is  a  good,  and  the  other  a  bad,  conductor  of 
heat.  The  metals,  however,  are  the  best  conductors ;  but 
these  differ  greatly  among  themselves  in  conducting  power. 
By  exposing  similar  bars  of  metal  to  a  uniform  source  of 
heat,  acting  at  the  end  of  each  bar,  and  measuring  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  along  the  bar  at  intervals  of  2  inches 
by  means  of  a  thermo-electric  pile,  the  conducting  power  of 
metals  for  heat  has  been  found  to  follow  the  same  order  as 
their  conducting  power  for  electricity.  Of  all  the  metals, 
silver  is  the  best  conductor,  and  taking  this  at  1,000,  the 
number  that  rejDresents  the  conducting  power  of  gold  is  9S1; 
of  gold  alloy  (991  gold  and  9  copper),  840  ;  rolled  copper, 
845 ;  cast  copper,  811 ;  aluminium,  GG5 ;  rolled  zinc,  641  ; 
cadmium,  577  ;  bar-iron,  43G  ;  tin,  422  ;  steel,  397  ;  platinum, 
380  ;  cast-iron,  359  ;  lead,  287;  antimony,  215  ;  and  bismuth, 
61.  It  is  remarkable  how  greatly  the  conducting  power  of 
a  metal  is  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  small  portions  of 
impurities,,  Gold  alloyed  with  1  per  cent,  of  silver,  loses  nearly 
20  per  cent,  of  its  conducting  power ;  while  the  carbon  of 
steel  and  of  cast-iron  greatly  diminish  their  conducting 
power,  as  seen  by  the  above  figures. 

Different  woods  show  very  unequal  conducting  powers. 
In  the  same  specimen  wood  conducts  best  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibre  ;  density  has  but  little  effect  on  the  velocity  of 
transmission,  American  birch,  a  comparatively  light  wood, 
had  a  higher  transmissive  power  than  thirty-one  other  woods 
experimented  on  by  Professor  TyndalL*  Iron-wood,  which 
lias  a  specific  gravity  of  1-426  has  a  low  conducting 
power;  oak  and  Coromandel  wood,  the  latter  very  hard  and 
dense,  stand  near  the  head  of  the  list ;  while  Scotch  fir  and 
other  light  woods  stand  low.  Professor  Tyndall  expresses 
»  "  Ilcat  Considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  1SG3. 
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the  law  of  molecular  action  as  regards  the  transmission  of 
heat  through  wood  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  At  all  the  points  not  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
wood  possesses  three  unequal  axes  of  calorific  conduction, 
which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  first,  and 
principal  axis,  is  parallel  to  the  fibre  of  the  wood  ;  the  second, 
and  intermediate  axis,  is  perpendicular  to  the  fibre  and  to  the 
ligneous  layers  ;  while  the  third  and  last  axis  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  fibre  and  parallel  to  the  layers." 

It  is  remarkable  also  that  certain  crystals  vary  in  conduct- 
ing power  according  to  the  position  of  the  optic  axis  of  the 
crystal.  In  quartz,  for  example,  the  heat  travels  more  easily 
along  the  axis  than  across  it,  as  may  be  proved  by  taking 
two  plates  of  that  substance,  one  of  which  is  cut  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  it.  Each  plate  is 
pierced  with  a  small  hole  in  the  centre,  in  which  a  wire  is 
inserted  capable  of  being  heated  by  connection  with  a  vol- 
taic battery.  The  plates  are  coated  with  a  layer  of  white 
wax  mixed  with  olive  oil.  On  heating  the  wire  the  wax 
retires,  as  if  it  ceased  to  wet  the  crystal's  surface,  and  accumu- 
lates in  the  form  of  a  liquid  ring  ;  on  the  line  of  demarcation 
it  separates  the  melted  from  the  solid  wax.  But  there  is 
this  remarkable  difference  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  slice 
taken  across  the  axis  the  wax  is  melted  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  of  which  the  wire  is  the  centre ;  while  in  the  other 
plate  the  wax  is  melted  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  the  long 
axis  of  which  coincides  with  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal, 
showing  that  the  conducting  power  is  greater  in  that  direc- 
tion than  in  the  one  at  right  angles  to  it. 

Liquids  and  gases  are  very  indifferent  conductors  of  heat, 
probably  on  account  of  the  mobility  of  their  particles  ;  for  no 
sooner  is  heat  applied  to  a  fluid  body  than  the  particles  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  source  of  heat  become  warm,  and, 
specifically  lighter  than  the  surrounding  particles ;  hence  they 
ascend  until  theyrcach  a  stratum  where  they  are  in  equilibrium 
with  neighbouring  particles.  Thus  air  and  water  tend  to 
arrange  themselves  in  layers,  the  lighter  and  warmer  upon 
the  heavier  and  denser.  We  may  notice  this  in  lakes.  In 
the  month  of  July,  Saussuro  examined  the  lakes  of  Thun  and 
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Lucerne ;  the  one  at  tlie  depth  of  370  and  the  other  at  that 
of  640  feet :  botli  had  the  temperature  of  41°  Fahr.,  while  the 
water  at  the  surface  indicated  G4:°  and  G8'5°  respectively. 
Lago  Maggiore,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  at  the  depth 
of  360  feet,  had  a  temperature  of  44°,  while  the  surface  was 
nearly  78°.  Mr.  J.  Jardine  found,  in  September,  that  the 
surface  of  Loch  Lomond,  Scotland,  over  the  deepest  part, 
marked  69-3°  ;  at  the  depth  of  15  fathoms,  437°  ;  at  that  of  40 
fathoms,  41'3°  ;  and  from  that  to  about  3  feet  from  the  bottom, 
100  fathoms,  it  decreased  only  the  fifth  part  of  a  degree. 
Observations  of  this  kind  justify  the  popular  notion  that  deep 
lakes  never  freeze,  since  convection  may  take  pilace,  of  course, 
downwards  as  well  as  upwards ;  the  particles  at  the  surface, 
being  chilled  by  cold,  become  heavier  and  descend,  while  the 
lighter  and  warmer  particles  rise  to  the  surface,  to  be  in  like 
manner  made  heavier  by  cold,  and  to  descend;  but  this  pro- 
cess can  only  go  on  to  40°,  since  at  this  point  water  under- 
goes a  remarkable  molecular  change,  whereby  it  no  longer 
contracts  and  becomes  heavier  by  cold,  but  lighter,  so  that  in 
sinking  from  40°  to  32°  it  occupies  the  same  bulk  that  it  did 
in  sinking  from  48°  to  40°.  When  the  superficial  water  has 
reached  40°,  it  is  at  the  point  of  maximum  density  by  cold  ; 
any  further  reduction  of  temperature  causes  it  to  expand,  and 
to  send  it  to  the  surface  until  it  reaches  32°,  when  it  crystal- 
lises into  ice,  and  in  doing  so  undergoes  a  further  expansion. 

Before,  then,  a  deep  lake  can  fi-eeze,  this  process  of  con- 
vection must  proceed  until  the  whole  of  the  water  has  reached 
the  point  of  maximum  density  by  cold,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  can  the  surface  sink  in  temperature  from  40°  to  32°, 
the  freezing  point.  While  this  process  is  going  on  the 
winter  is  passing  away,  and  before  the  whole  lake  has  reached 
40°  spring  has  arrived.  But  as  water  is  so  bad  a  conductor 
of  heat  as  scarcely  to  transmit  it  from  the  surface  downwards 
the  surface  water  may  in  summer  mark  a  temperature  of  70° 
or  80°,  while  the  lower  strata  are  at  or  about  the  temperature 
of  maximum  density  which  the  cold  of  winter  had  impressed 
upon  them. 

After  sunset  similar  phenomena,  may  be  observed  in  the 
layers  of  the  atmosphere.  Pictet  found,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
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century,  that  thermometei's,  placed,  the  one  5  feet  from  tlie 
ground,  and  the  other  at  the  height  of  75  feet,  marked 
different  temperatures  ;  sometimes  before  sunset  the  lower 
thermometer  was  colder  than  the  upper  one,  the  difference 
increasing  rapidly  till  sunset,  and,  indeed,  during  the  night 
in  calm  weather.* 

Convection  may  be  illustrated  by  boiling  water  in  a  large 
tube  or  flask,  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp  placed  beneath  it.  If 
the  water  contain  a  little  powdered  amber  or  cochineal,  which 
is  of  about  the  same  density  as  the  water,  the  particles  will 
show  in  a  striking  manner  the  direction  of  the  current.  A 
strong  current  will  ascend  up  the  centre  or  axis  of  the  tube, 
slackening  as  it  ascends,  from  the  giving  off  of  heat  to  the 
colder  particles ;  while  the  colder  particles  form  descending- 
currents  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  returning  to  the  source  of 
heat  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply.  In  this  way  the  water  gradually 
rises  in  its  temperature  from  that  of  the  surrounding  air  to  the 
boiling  point,  212°;  at  which  point  the  water,  being  equal  in 
force  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  bubbles  off  in  the  gaseous 
or  aeriform  state.  But  even  here  there  is  a  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  bottom  and  top  layers.  If  a  ther- 
mometer be  placed  with  its  bulb  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  while  the  bulb  of  a  second  thermometer  be  plunged  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  lower  thermometer  may 
be  214°,  and  upwards,  while  the  upper  is  only  212°.  If  the 
lamp  be  removed,  boiling  will  of  course  cease,  but  the  con- 
vective  current  will  continue  active  for  hours  ;  the  hotter  and 
lighter  portions  will  arrange  themselves  nearer  the  surface, 
and  in  the  process  of  cooling  there  may  be  a  difference  of  20°, 
and  upwards,  in  favour  of  the  upper  thermometer,  and  that 
in  a  column  of  only  six  or  seven  inches  in  height.  Even  a 
cohimn  of  cold  water,  exposed  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
a  room,  will  often  be  2°  warmer  at  or  near  the  surface  than  at 
the  bottom. 

We  have  described  the  convective  currents  in  water  under 
the  influence  of  heat.   Were  the  air  visible  similar  currents 

*  A  number  of  interesting  observations  of  tliis  Idnd  will  be  found  in  a 
volume  of  this  series  entitled  "Experimental  Essays."  See  Essay  III.,  "History 
of  the  Modern  Theory  of  Dew." 
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would  be  noticed  streaming  np  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
heated  tube,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  hot  water  ascendint;: 
to  the  ceiling,  spreading  and  descending  in  colder  parts  of  the 
room.  This  process  would  go  on  not  only  during  the  heating, 
but  also  during  the  cooling,  of  the  liquid  column,  and  not  rest 
until  equality  of  temperature  had  been  attained.  But  such 
equality  never  can  be  attained,  since  a  human  being,  or  any 
warm-blooded  animal,  were  it  only  a  mouse,  entering  a  room, 
at  once  disturl)s  the  relations  of  temperature,  and  sets  in  motion 
convective  currents.  A  lamp  or  a  candle  does  so  still  more 
powerfully ;  a  lump  of  ice  would  jiroduce  an  inverted  con- 
vection ;  in  short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  rest  in  the  air  ; 
everything  in  that  region  is  in  unceasing  activity,  and  per- 
petual motion  ;  Avhich  should  be  met  by  intelligence  on  our 
part.  Convection  j^oints  out  the  true  principle  of  ventilation  ; 
the  poisoned  air,  as  it  leaves  our  lungs— the  poisoned  jDroducts 
of  combustion,  as  they  leave  our  lamps  and  candles,  are  fur- 
nished, by  heat,  with  wings,  which  cause  them  to  ascend,  and 
they  would  ascend  and  escape,  and  be  useful  in  the  vegetable 
world,  where  they  are  wanted,  were  it  not  for  our  ill-contrived 
domestic  arrangements,  where  every  room  acts  as  a  condenser, 
and  brings  the  aerial  poison  down  upon  our  heads  to  be 
breathed  again.  The  grand  process  by  which  nature  venti- 
lates our  globe  should  regulate  our  proceedings.  The  sun  on 
the  equator  raises  a  powerful  current,  which  ascends  and 
spreads  on  either  side  towards  the  pole;  while  the  colder  air 
from  the  temperate  regions  streams  in  as  an  undercurrent  to 
supply  health  and  refreshment  to  living  creatures. 

Arrangements  for  warming  are,  for  the  most  part,  beyond 
the  control  of  individuals  ;  these  are  settled  by  the  house- 
builder  or  architect  according  to  ancient  rule,  and  are  adapted 
to  our  feelings  or  prejudices  in  favour  of  open  fire-places ; 
but  the  ventilation  of  our  rooms  depends  iu  great  measure 
upon  ourselves,  and  we  may  be  fairly  charged  with  a  pre- 
sumptuous neglect  of  natural  laws,  if  we  fail  to  make  use  of 
some  of  the  simple  means  for  obtaining  ventilation  which  we 
are  about  to  describe.  JJefore  science  had  discovered  the 
pernicious  effects  of  impure  air,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
people  did  not  ventilate.    No  plans  for  ventilation  could  be 
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laid  clown  on  a  proper  basis,  until  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere  had  been  properly  defined  :  no  definite  meaning 
could  be  given  to  the  word  ventilation  until  the  nature  of  the 
air  itself  was  known,  and  the  products  of  respiration  and 
combustion  had  been  proved  to  be  poisonous.*  But  no 
sooner  had  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Priestley,  Cavendish, 
and  others,  made  an  impression  on  the  scientific  minds  of 
the  day,  than  means  were  contrived  for  ventilation.  Thus 
Cavallo,  in  his  "Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Air," 
(4to.,  London,  1781),  quotes  from  an  older  work  a  method 
of  ventilating  a  room  by  means  of  a  small  tube  opening  into 
it,  in  or  near  the  ceiling,  which  might  either  be  carried  to 
the  top  of  the  building,  or  be  made  to  communicate  with 
the  external  air  by  a  small  perforation  through  the  wall  at 
the  roof  of  the  room,  by  which  means  a  jiroper  circula- 
tion would  be  established,  and  the  foul  air  be  carried  off. 
In  order  to  admit  fresh  air  into  the  room,  another  opening 
was  made  in  the  ceiling,  having  a  communication  Avith  a 
small  pipe  that  led  from  thence  to  the  outside  of  the  wall, 
where  it  was  bent  and  conducted  downwards  till  it  reached 
the  ground,  being  left  open  to  communicate  with  the  external 
air.  The  cool  air  would  thus  be  forced  in  at  the  lower 
opening  of  the  tube,  and  made  to  ascend  into  the  apartment 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  that  escaped  towards  the  higher 
regions  by  means  of  the  ventilator. 

Here  we  have  a  plan  of  ventilation  at  least  seventy  years 
old,  and  yet,  at  the  present  day,  ventilation  is  still  discussed 
and  quarrelled  over,  as  if  it  were  some  new  thing.  The 
proper  supply  of  fresh  air  is  denied  to  the  great  mass  of 

*  Ventilation  was  probably  first  practised  in  mining  districts,  as  a  work  of 
necessity,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  conversion  of  tlic  oxygen  of  the  air  into 
carbonic  acid,  Ijy  the  respiration  of  the  miners,  the  combustion  of  their  candles, 
and  tlie  large  f|uantities  of  irrespirable  gases  liberated  by  the  gunpowder  used 
in  blasting.  Mr.  Kenwood  has  given  a  summary  of  the  analy.sis  of  eighteen 
samples  of  air  taken  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  was  only  17-OG7  per  cent.,  wliilc  the 
carbonic  acid  was  0-085 ;  the  riitrogcn  82-848;  and  in  one  instance  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  was  reduced  to  14-51 ;  and  in  another,  the  carbonic  acid 
was  0'23  per  cent.  The.se  results  .show  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the 
vital  ingredient  of  the  atmosphere  from  its  usual  per  centage  of  21,  and  an 
increase  of  tlio  poisonous  ingredient,  carbonic  acid,  from  0-05,  its  usual 
nmount,  calculaterl  to  produce  great  injury  to  persons  exposed  to  the  breathing 
of  such  a  fluid  for  hours  together. 
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the  population,  because  builders,  who  ongbt  to  be  pevfectlv 
acqnaiuted  with  these  things  (who  ought  also  to  be  able  to 
construct  chimneys  that  will  discharge  their  smoke  into  the 
air  instead  of  into  the  room),  too  often  neglect  to  study  the 
natural  laws  which  chemists  and  physiologists  have  placed 
on  a  sure  basis.  We  are  told  that  the  native  porters  of 
Canton  are  accustomed  to  balance  the  load  which  they  carry 
on  a  pole  upon  their  shoulders,  by  means  of  a  large  stone  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  pole,  and  that  they  deemed  the 
suggestion  of  an  Englishman  an  impertinent  interference,  who 
wished  them  to  balance  one  package  by  means  of  another. 
"  Our  ancestors,"  they  said,  "  were  very  wise  men,  and  they 
never  carried  more  than  one  package  at  a  time,  and  this 
they  balanced  by  means  of  a  stone  ;  shall  we  be  wiser  than 
our  ancestors  ?  "  So  may  a  large  proportion  of  our  modern 
builders  exclaim,  "  Our  ancestors  were  very  wise  men  ;  they 
never  thought  of  providing  special  means  for  ventilation  in 
rooms  and  public  buildings  ;  shall  we  be  wiser  than  our 
ancestors  ?"  Many  a  powerful  satire  on  the  modern  practice 
of  house-building  is  aiTorded  by  the  stifling  effects  of  ordi- 
nary dwellings.  For  example.  Dr.  Macculloch,  in  his  "Account 
of  the  Hebrides,"  remarks,  that  while  the  inhabitants  had  no 
shelter  but  huts  of  the  most  simple  construction,  which 
afforded  free  passage  for  currents  of  air,  they  were  not  sub- 
ject to  fevers  ;  but  when,  through  the  good  intentions  of  the 
proprietors,  new  dwellings  were  erected,  and  were  made 
close,  comforlahle,  and  commodious,  the  stagnating  air,  and 
other  impurities,  joined  to  the  want  of  cleanliness  in  the 
inmates,  generated  febrile  infection.  Now,  we  think,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  had  these  new  dwellings  been  properly 
ventilated,  by  special  means  contrived  for  the  purj^ose,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  have  been  more  unhealthy  than 
the  old  ones. 

The  third  mode  by  which  heat  seeks  to  attain  equilibrium 
is  by  radiation,  A  grate  of  burning  coals  warms  a  room  by 
this  mctliod — the  rays  of  heat  proceeding  from  it  are  evidently 
not  brought  by  currents  of  air,  for  they  set  in  towards,  and 
not  from,  the  "fire  ;  nor  is  the  heat  brought  by  convection, 
since  heated  currents  ascend;  nor  by  conduction,  for  that 
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in  gaseous  bodies  is  very  slow.  Kadiation  is  the  force  by 
which  the  heat  of  the  sun  reaches  the  earth ;  the  heat  of 
a  fire  warms  the  room  ;  and  the  heat  and  light  of  a  lamp  or 
candle  become  diffused.  From  these  sources  the  heat  proceeds 
in  radial  lines  as  from  a  centre ;  and  in  common  with  all 
central  forces,  the  intensity  diminishes  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  radiating  point.  For  example,  the 
heating  effect  of  the  candle,  Fig.  2,  is  nine  times  less  at  3 
feet  than  at  l,and  four  times 
less  at  2  feet  than  at  1. 
If  a  board,  2  feet  square,  be 
held  with  its  centre  2  yards 
from  the  candle,  and  another 
board,  1  foot  square^  be  held 
parallel  to  the  first  board, 
half  way  between  it  and  the 
candle,  it  will  intercept  the 
whole  of  the  light  that  would 
have  fallen  on  the  first  board.  The  same  board,  1  foot 
square,  would  also  intercept,  exactly,  all  the  light  that 
would  have  fallen  on  a  third  board,  3  feet  square,  three 
times  as  far  from  the  candle.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
law  of  inverse  squares;  the  first  board  at  the  distance  indi- 
cated by  1,  from  the  candle,  receives  a  quantity  of  light  and 
heat  indicated  by  1 ;  the  second  board,  however,  at  the  dis- 
tance 2,  has  the  same  quantity  of  heat  and  light  spread  over 
a  surface  four  times  larger,  and,  consequently,  has  only  one- 
fourth  the  intensity  of  the  first  board.  The  third  board,  at 
the  distance  3,  has  only  one-ninth  the  intensity,  since  it  is 
spread  over  a  surface  nine  times  larger  than  that  of  the  first 
board. 

Eadiant  heat  has  many  of  the  properties  of  light.  It 
moves  with  the  same  velocity,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws 
of  reflection,  absorption,  refraction,  transmission,  &c.  The 
heating  rays  may  be  reflected  or  transmitted  without  dis- 
turbing the  temperature  of  the  bodies  which  reflect  or  trans- 
mit them;  but  if  the  rays  be  absorbed  or  arrested  in  their 
course,  so  as  to  become  wholly  or  partially  extinguished  as 
rays,  the  body  absorbing  them  immediately  rises  intennierature. 
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The  radiation  of  heat  is  a  very  different  process  from  conduc- 
tion ;  the  one  being  instantaneous,  and  the  other  slow.  Con- 
ducted heat  raises  the  temperature  of  the  conducting  bodies ; 
radiant  heat  may  not  disturb  the  temperature  of  the  bodies 
that  transmit  it.  Gaseous  bodies  are  not  only  the  worst  con- 
ductors, but  the  worst  transmitters  of  heat ;  while  the  metals, 
which  are  the  best  conductors,  do  not  transmit  radiant  heat 
at  all. 

The  incessant  struggle  that  is  going  on  among  bodies  to 
attain  equilibrium  of  temperature  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  radiant  heat.  All  bodies,  in  whatever  state,  are 
constantly  engaged  in  radiating  heat.  When  a  number  of 
bodies  radiate  to  each  other  equally. so  that  each,  in  proportion 
to  its  size,receives  as  much  as  it  gives,  the  temperature  remains 
the  same.  If,  however,  a  body  of  a  higher  temperature  be 
introduced  among  them,  they  radiate  their  heat  to  it ;  but  it 
radiates  to  them  more  heat  than  it  receives,  so  that  its  tem- 
perature falls,  while  their  temperature  rises  until  equilibrium 
is  attained.  If  a  colder  body  be  introduced,  they  radiate  to  it 
as  before  ;  but  as  it  radiates  to  them  less  heat  than  it  receives, 
its  temperature  rises,  while  theirs  falls.  The  chilling  effect 
which  a  ship's  crew  feel  on  approaching  an  iceberg  arises 
from  the  fact  that  they  radiate  towards  it  more  heat  than  they 
receive. 

A  ray  of  heat,  or  of  light,  proceeds  in  a  straight  line 
until  it  meets  a  reflecting  surface,  from  which  it  rebounds  in 
another  straight  line,  the  direction  of  which  is  determined  by 
the  law,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
reflection. 

It  must  also  be  noticed  that  the  plane  of  reflection,  or  that 
imaginary  plane  which  contains  both  the  incident  and  reflected 
ray,  is  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface  at  the  point  of 
contact.  In  curved  surfaces  a  perpendicular,  or  normal,  can 
be  erected  at  any  point,  which  in  such  cases  acts  as  a  tangent 
jilane,  touching  the  curved  surface  at  such  point ;  hence,  if 
a  speculum  have  the  form  of  a  paraboloid,  any  number  of  rays 
proceeding  from  a  point  called  its  focus  will  be  reflected  into 
parallel  lines,  and  if  such  parallel  lines  or  rays  fall  upon  sucli 
a  surface  they  will  all  be  reflected  so  as  to  meet  in  its  focus. 
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Two  such  specuLa  are  shown  in  Fig.  3,  with  their  axes  in  the 
same  straight  Hue.  If  a  hot  body,  such  as  a  flaslc  of  hot  water, 
be  placed  at  c,  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror,  a,  all  the  rays 
which  it  sends  to  that  mirror  will  be  reflected  in  parallel 
lines,  and  so  reaching  the  other  mirror,  b,  will  be  reflected  so  as 
to  meet  in  its  focus,  d,  where  a  thermometer  will  be  affected 
more  than  at  any  other  spot,  even  though  such  spot  be  much 
nearer  the  hot  body,  c.    If  a  screen  be  placed  either  between 


c  and  A,  or  between  b  and  d,  the  effect  on  the  thermometer 
instantly  ceases.  A  red-hot  iron  ball,  placed  in  the  focus  of 
one  mirror,  will  fire  combustible  bodies  placed  in  the  focus  of 
the  other  mirror,  at  the  distance  of  10  or  15  feet,  or  more.  If 
a  ball  of  ice  be  placed  in  one  focus,  a  thermometer  in  the  other 
will  be  observed  to  fall.*  It  was  once  supposed  that  this  arose 
from  the  radiation  of  cold ;  but  bearing  in  mind  the  theory 
of  radiant  heat,  already  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ther- 
mometer sinks,  because  it  radiates  heat  to  the  ball  of  ice. 
Indeed,  if  one  of  the  parabolic  mirrors  be  turned  with  its 
axis  towards  the  blue  sky,  a  thermometer  in  its  focus  will 
sink  some  degrees  by  day,  and  it  has  been  known  to  sink  as 
much  as  17  degrees  by  night.  If  one  of  the  mirrors  be 
turned  to  the  sun,  the  rays  of  which  maybe  considered  as 
physically  parallel,  they  will  be  collected  in  the  focus  of  the 

*  This  experiment  is  commonly  referred  to  M.  Pictct,  of  Geneva,  and  ia 
described  in  his  Essais  de  Physique,  published  in  1790.  Tlio  experiment, 
however,  is  spoken  of  by  Oldenburg,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  dated 
Dec.  19, 1G65.  He  says — "  I  met  the  other  day,  in  the  'Astrological  Discourse' 
of  Sir  Christopher  Heydon,  with  an  experiment  which  he  aflirms  to  liave  tried 
himself,  importing  that  cold  accompanies  reflected  liglit,  by  employing  burn- 
ing spherical  concaves,  or  parabolical  sections,  wluch  he  saith  will  as  sensibly 
reflect  the  actual  cold  of  snow  or  ice,  as  it  [they]  will  the  heat  of  the  sun." — 
Boyle's  Works,  1744. 
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mirror,  and  illustrate  the  origin  of  the  word  "  focus  "  by  ita 
powerful  heating  effect. 

The  mirrors  used  in  the  above  experiments  arc  of  bj^ccu- 
lum  metal,  or  of  copper  silvered  on  the  concave  faces.  Such 
a  surface,  being  the  worst  kind  of  radiator,  absorbs  the 
least  proportion  of  the  rays  impressed  upon  it,  and,  conse- 
quently, reflects  the  greatest  number.  Surfaces  differ  greatly 
in  reflective  power  :  metals  are  the  best  reflectors  ;  but  in  very 
different  degrees.  Out  of  every  100  heating  rays  that  fall 
upon  a  surface,  polished  silver  reflects  90  ;  bright  lead,  GO ; 
glass,  only  10.  If  the  surface  be  scratched  or  roughened  the 
heat  is  reflected  from  it  irregularly  ;  but  if  the  surface  be 
coated  with  lamp-black,  most  of  the  incident  heat  is  not 
reflected,  but  absorbed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  absorbing 
body  rises.  The  power  of  reflection  resides  at,  or  very  near, 
the  surface  of  a  body.  A  surface  of  leaf  gold,  less  than  the 
200,000th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  reflects  heat  nearly  as  well 
as  a  mirror  of  solid  gold.  The  best  reflectors  are  the  worst 
absorbents,  and  vice  versa. 

The  absorbing  and  radiating  powers  of  the  same  substance 
are  directly  proportional  to  each  other.  Sir  John  Leslie 
formed  a  cubical  vessel  of  tinned-iron  plate,  and  covered  one 
of  its  sides  with  lamp-black  ;  a  second  with  writing-paper  ;  a 
third  was  roughened  by  scratching ;  and  the  fourth  was  left 
bright.  On  filling  the  cube  with  hot  water,  and  placing  it 
in  the  focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  with  a  thermometer  in  that 
of  the  other,  a  different  temperature  was  obtained  as  each  side 
of  the  cube  was  presented  to  the  mirror.  The  largest  amount 
of  heat  was  radiated  from  the  lamp-black,  less  from  the  papei', 
still  less  from  the  scratched  surface,  and  least  of  all  from  the 
polished  surface.  Details  of  this  kind  have  a  great  practical 
value  ;  for  we  see  tliat  a  hot  liquid  in  a  blackened  vessel  will 
cool  down  more  quickly  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  than  if 
it  were  in  a  bright  vessel ;  and  hot-water  pipes,  intended  for 
warming  a  building,  should  be  blackened  in  places  where  the 
heat  is  to  be  distributed,  and  kept  bright  in  the  approaches 
where  the  heat  is  not  wanted. 

Tiie  increased  radiating  power  of  a  surface  roughened  by 
emery,  by  the  file,  or  by  drawing  streaks  or  lines  with  a  graving 
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tool,  arises,  according  to  Melloni,  from  increasing  the  (lensity 
of  the  surface.  In  support  of  this  view,  he  took  four  plates 
of  silver,  two  of  which,  when  cast,  were  left  in  their  natural 
state,  without  hammering,  and  the  other  two  were  planished 
to  a  high  degree  under  the  hammer.  All  four  plates  -were 
then  finely  polished  with  pumice-stone  and  charcoal,  and  after 
this,  one  of  each  of  the  pairs  of  plates  was  roughened,  by  rub- 
bing with  coarse  emery  paper  in  one  direction.  The  quantity 
of  heat  radiated  from  these  plates  was  as  follows  : — 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  hard  hammered  plate  was  increased 


the  soft  cast  plate  lost  nearly  one-fifth  of  its  power  by  the 
same  process. 

Melloni  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  the  amount  of 
absorption  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  nature  of  the  heating 
source.  If  we  take  the  naked  flame  of  an  oil-lamp,  a  platinum 
wire  heated  to  redness  in  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamji,  a  piece 
of  sheet  copper  heated  to  between  700°  and  800°  in  a  current 
of  hot  air  rising  from  a  lamp  beneath  it,  and,  lastly,  a  copper 
canister  filled  with  boihng  water,  we  have  four  distinct 
sources  of  heat.  If  one  of  the  balls  of  a  differential  ther- 
mometer be  blackened,  it  may  evidently  be  placed  at  such 
distances  from  each  of  these  sources  as  to  indicate  the  same 
temperature  in  each  case.  If  the  ball  of  the  thermoscope, 
instead  of  being  coated  with  lamp-black,  be  covered  with 
another  substance,  the  distances  observed  in  the  former  case 
will  now  no  longer  apply  in  order  to  get  the  same  temperature. 
If,  when  the  ball  was  covered  with  lamp-black,  the  heat 
absorbed  in  each  case  were  100*^,  it  will,  if  coated  with  white 
lead,  and  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  the  naked  flame,  as 
before,  only  indicate  5.3°  ;  at  the  same  distance  from  the  red- 
hot  platinum, only  5('>°  ;  from  the  heated  copper,  89°;  from  the 
copper  cube  of  boiling  water  the  result  is  the  same  as  when 
the  ball  of  the  thermoscope  was  covered  with  lamp-black. 


Hammered  and  polished  plate 
Hammered  and  roughened  plate 
Cast  and  polished  plate  .    .  . 
Cast  and  roughened  plate    .  . 


10« 
18° 
13-7° 


in  radiating  power  four-fifth 


s,  by  roughening  its  surface,  while 
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given  in  the  following  table  :  the  results  of  a  few  of  which  are 
Other  substances  were  tried, — 


Absnrliing  Surface. 

Naked 
Flame. 

Incandescent 
Platinum. 

Copper  at 
750».  Falir. 

Copper  at 
212"  Falir. 

Lamp-black  .... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

White  lead  .... 

53 

56 

89 

100 

Isinglass  

52 

54 

84 

91 

96 

95 

87 

85 

Shell-lac  

43 

47 

70 

72 

Polished  mclal    .    ,  . 

14 

13-5 

13 

13 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  lamp-black  absorbs  all 
the  heating  rays  from  whatever  source,  and  that  the  absorptive 
power  of  a  metallic  surface,  though  small,  is  uniform  in  every 
case.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  less  intense  source  of 
heat,  viz.,  that  of  boiling  water,  a  greater  amount  is  absorbed 
than  in  the  other  cases.  It  is  an  old  observation  by  Franklin, 
that  pieces  of  cloth  of  the  same  size  and  texture,  but  of  different 
colours,  placed  on  newly-fallen  snow,  absorb  heat  in  different 
proportions,  as  indicated  by  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  with 
which  the  snow  melted  under  them.  The  absorption  was 
greatest  in  the  case  of  the  black  cloth,  less  with  the  blue,  still 
less  with  the  green,  and  diminishing  in  the  order  of  purple, 
red,  yellow,  and  white.  Melloni  also  found  that  bodies  varied 
considerably  in  their  transmissive  power  for  heat.  Such  as 
are  transparent  to  heat  are  called  diathcrmanous,  or  diatliemiic, 
from  Sia,  "  through,"  and  Otpfiog,  "  hot,"  while  bodies  that 
are  opaque  to  heat  are  termed  athermanous,  or  adiathcrmic 
(the  Greek  a  signifying  "  without ").  Bodies  that  are  trans- 
parent to  light  may  stop  the  rays  of  heat  more  or  less  completely. 
Pure  water,  for  example,  transmits  most  of  the  rays  that  it 
does  not  reflect ;  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  Indian  ink  will 
greatly  diminish  the  transparency  of  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
but  still  the  light  transmitted  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
transmitted  by  pure  water.  It  has  the  same  order  and 
arrangement  of  colour,  when  passed  through  a  prism,  as  that 
transmitted  by  pure  water.  If,  however,  the  water  be  made 
turbid  by  means  of  indigo,  the  transmitted  light  is  no  longer 
the  same,  some  of  the  luminous  rays  having  been  more  com- 
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pletely  absorbed  tban  otbers.  The  heating  rays  may  bo 
supposed  to  undergo  a  somewhat  similar  change  ;  but  while 
a  vast  number  of  bodies,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  are  trans- 
parent to  light,  there  is  only  one  known  solid  that  is  diather- 
manons,  or  transparent  to  heat,  and  that  is  rock  salt.  Atmos- 
pheric air,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  in  a  pure  and  dry 
state  are  almost  perfectly  diathermanous ;  but  several  trans- 
parent gases,  especially  olefiantgas,and  also  vapours,  have  hem 
shown  by  Professor  Tyndall  to  be  powerful  absorbers  of  heat. 
Liquids  also  absorb  varying  proportions  of  the  heating  rays. 

Heat,  like  light,  admits  of  being  refracted,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  action  of  a  burning-glass,  which  converges  the  sun's 
rays  to  a  point.  The  solar  spectrum  has  its  heat  very  un- 
equally distributed,  the  maximum  temperature  being  just 
below  the  red  ray.  If,  however,  other  sources  of  heat  be  nsed 
instead  of  the  sun,  the  position  of  maximum  temperature  is 
found  to  vary.  In  the  spectrum  from  the  flame  of  a  naked 
lamp,  the  maximum  intensity  is  about  the  middle;  in  that  from 
ignited  platinum  it  is  nearer  the  red  ;  in  that  from  copper  at 
750°,  it  is  still  nearer ;  while  the  heat  radiated  from  a  surface 
at  212^  contains  a  few  only  of  the  more  refrangible  heating 
rays.  It  appears,  then,  that  a  pencil  of  invisible  heat  consists 
of  rays  of  different  refrangibihty,  and  such  a  pencil,  in  passing 
through  certain  substances,  becomes  altered  in  character,  as 
light  does  in  passing  through  coloured  media.  We  know 
that  the  sun's  rays  pass  through  glass  and  other  media  with- 
out being  absorbed,  so  that  a  burning-glass  may  produce  a 
focus  of  intense  heat  and  Hght,  and  be  itself  quite  cool;  while 
if  held  before  an  ordinary  fire  it  will  produce  a  focus,  indeed, 
but  one  containing  very  little  heat  and  light,  while  the  glass 
itself  becomes  warm.  Glass,  then,  transmits  the  heating  rays 
of  the  sun  with  ease,  but  such  rays  exist  in  very  small  quan- 
tities in  incandescent  bodies.  A  glass  screen  is  used  for  look- 
ing into  a  highly  heated  furnace,  and  this  can  be  done  with- 
out inconvenience,  since  the  glass  absorbs  the  heated  rays  and 
transmits  the  luminous  ones.  If  the  sun's  rays  be  transmitted 
through  water,  and  then  through  green  glass,  coloured  by 
means  of  oxide  of  copper,  a  beam  of  greenish  liglit  is  obtained, 
which,  when  concentrated  by  lenses,  has  considerable  intensity 
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out  no  heat,  the  heating  rays  having  been  separated  during 
the  filtration. 

The  2^roperties  of  radiant  heat  vary,  as  wo  have  seen, 
according  to  the  source ;  but  when  heat,  from  whatever  source, 
has  been  once  absorbed  and  radiated  again,  it  has  lost  the 
distinctive  character  of  its  source. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  our  "  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Natural  Philosophy,"  he  will  find  some  remarks  on  the 
distinction  between  heat  and  temperature.  Bodies  of  the  same 
temperature  may  contain  very  different  quantities  of  heat 
although  the  thermometer  may  show  no  difference.  Two  flasks 
of  equal  size,  one  containing  a  pound  of  olive  oil  and  the  other 
a  pound  of  water,  left  for  some  time  in  a  room  at  40°,  will  both 
mark  that  temperature  on  a  thermometer  inserted  into  each  ; 
but  if  the  flasks  be  taken  into  a  warm  room  at  70°,  the  tlier- 
mometers  will  be  seen  to  rise  slowly  from  40  to  TO'^,  but  not 
with  equal  paces — the  thermometer  in  the  oil  will  rise  much 
more  quickly  than  that  in  the  water ;  hence  it  is  a  perfectly 
fair  inference  that  less  heat  is  required  to  raise  the  oil  from 
40°  to  70"  than  so  to  raise  the  water.  If  the  flasks  be  taken 
back  into  the  cold  room  the  oil  will  cool  more  quickly  than 
the  water.  That  the  water  contains  more  heat  than  the  oil 
at  any  given  temperature,  may  be  proved  by  placing  the  flasks 
in  boihng  water,  and  then  in  funnels  containing  equal  quan- 
tities of  ice.  The  water,  in  cooling  down  to  the  temperature 
of  the  ice,  will  melt  twice  as  much  ice  as  the  oil.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  bodies  of  the  same  temperature  may  contain  un- 
equal quantities  of  heat ;  that  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  pure  vrater  1  degree,  as  from  32"^  to  33^,  must  be 
varied  in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  other  bodies; 
which  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  body  1  degree  is 
called  its  specific  heat.  Pure  water  is  the  standard  of  com- 
parison, and  its  specific  heat  is  said  to  be  equal  to  I'OOO. 

One  of  the  methods  of  ascertaining  the  specific  heat  of 
bodies  is  the  calorimeter,  which  consists  of  three  concentric 
metal  vessels,  s,  c,  E,Fig.  4,  enclosed  one  within  the  other,  and 
connected  by  as  few  sujiports  as  possible.  The  instrument 
must  be  in  a  room  where  the  temperature  is  not  over  40° 
nor  under  32°.  The  two  outer  compartments,  s  c,  and  also  tlie 
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cover,  are  filled  with  broken  ice,  which,  being  in  a  melting  state, 
preserves  a  constant  temperature  of  32°,  only  receiving  heat 
from  the  external  air  as  well  as  from  the  innermost  vessel,  e. 
When,  therefore,  the  substance,  the  specific  heat  of  which  is 
to  be  examined,  is  placed  in  e,  all  the  heat  that  it  gives  out  is 
employed  in  melting  the  ice  which  immediately  surrounds  it, 
and  the  water  thus  obtained  passes  by  the  pipe,  d,  into  a  vessel 
beneath,  in  which  it  is  weighed; 
and  it  is  thus  ascertained  how 
much  ice  has  been  melted  with- 
out raising  its  temperature,  or 
how  much  water  might  be 
raised  142°  (a  number  that  will 
be  explained  i^rcsently,  p.  48) 
by  the  cooling  of  the  substance 
examined  through  a  known 
number  of  degrees,  since  no 
heat  can  penetrate  to  this 
ice  from  the  external  air,  be- 
cause all  the  heat  that  enters 
the  calorimeter  from  without  is 
absorbed  in  melting  the  ice  of 
the  outer  vessel,  and  the  water 
thus  formed  drains  away  to  waste  through  a  separate  pipe,  d', 
and  is  not  allowed  to  mix  with  the  drainage  of  the  inner  ice.* 

*  Similar  contrivances  have  been  used  for  measuring  the  relative  quantities 
of  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  different  kinds  of  fuel.  The  following 
table  contains  a  few  such  results : — 


Fuel  of  which  1  lb.  is  burned. 

lbs.  of  oxj-fjen 
consumed. 

lbs.  of  ice 
melted. 

8 

320 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen  . 

4 

88 

Heavy  carburetted  hydrogen 

3-5 

8.5 

2-C6 

40 

Wax  

3-U 

126 

3-1 

111 

2-(i 

107 

3-33 

07 

3 

93 

2-1 

58 
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In  fact,  as  long  as  the  two  outer  vessels  are  kept  constantly 
supplied  with  melting  ice  from  the  top,  they  form  a  perfectly 
insulating  wall,  through  which  no  heat  can  pass,  for  as  ice 
cannot  exist  above  32°,  whatever  heat  enters  it  must  be 
employed  in  melting  the  first  layer,  and  can  proceed  no  further 
if  that  layer  be  renewed.  By  means  of  the  calorimeter,  tables 
of  specific  heat  have  been  constructed,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  specimen.  It  represents  the  specific  heats  of  equal  weights 
between  32°  and  212°  :— 


Water  

1-00000 

Oil  of  turpentine  .  . 

0-42593 

,    .  0-05701 

0-24150 

Tin     .    .    .  . 

.    .  0-05023 

Glass  

0-19768 

.    ,  003332 

0-11379 

Gold  .■  .    .  . 

.    ,  0-03244 

0-09555 

Platinum     .  . 

.    .  0-03243 

0-09155 

In  the  case  of  liqui 

ds  the  specific  heat  may  be  ascertained 

by  the  method  of  mixtures.  If  a  pound  of  mercury,  for 
example,  at  40°,  be  mixed  with  a  jwund  of  water  at  15G°,  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  will  not  be  the  mean,  as  in  the 
case  of  two  portions  of  the  same  kind  of  liquid  of  different 
temperatures,  but  as  much  as  152'3°;  the  water  having  lost 
3'7°,  while  the  mercury  has  gained  as  much  as  112-3°.  If 
these  numbers  be  compared,  we  find  that  as  112-3°  is  to  3'7°, 
so  is  0"03333,  the  specific  heat  of  mercurj'  as  given  in  the 
above  table. 

The  specific  heat  of  gases  is  found  by  conducting  them 
from  a  vessel  at  212°,  through  a  spiral  tube  surrounded  by 
cold  water,  which  is  thus  raised  in  temperature  ;  and  in  this 
way,  by  operating  with  different  gases,  different  results  are 
obtained.  In  order  to  raise  1  lb.  of  water  from  32°  to  212°, 
the  same  quantity  of  heat  is  required  as  will  raise  -i  lbs.  of 
atmospheric  air  the  same  number  of  degrees ;  hence  the 
specific  heat  of  air  is  one-fourth,  or,  more  exactly,  0-02GG9 
that  of  water.  So,  also,  a  pound  of  water  in  losing  1 
degree  would  raise  4  lbs.  of  air  1  degree.  On  comparing 
equal  volumes  the  result  is  more  striking  ;  water  is  770 
times  lieavier  than  air,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  in  losing  1 
degree  of  temperature,  would  raise  770  X  4  =  3080  cubic 
feet  of  air  1  degree.  The  very  much  greater  capacity  of  water 
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for  heat  over  all  other  bodies,  soHd,  liquid,  or  aerial,  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  well-being  of  this  globe.  The 
ocean  thus  acts  in  mitigating  cUmate,  since  the  heat  of  summer 
is  slowly  given  out  during  winter,  so  that  islands  and  the 
shores  of  continents  enjoy  a  milder  climate  than  the  remoter 
inland.  The  small  specific  heat  of  mercury  allows  it  to  become 
quickly  heated  and  quickly  cooled,  and  thus  renders  the  ther- 
mometer sensitive.  The  mobility  of  air  and  its  susceptibiHty 
to  heat  render  it  liable  to  frequent  change.  When  air  is 
suddenly  compressed  it  gives  out  its  heat,  while  its  sudden 
expansion  produces  cold.  As  the  air  ascends  from  the  earth 
it  expands,  its  capacity  for  heat  is  increased,  so  that  it  cools 
itself  and  surrounding  bodies.  Cold  air,  on  the  contrary, 
descending  from  the  upper  regions,  has  its  temperature  raised 
by  condensation  as  it  approaches  the  earth,  without  obtaining 
a  supply  of  heat  from  any  other  source.  In  this  way  parts  of 
the  earth  are  rendered  habitable,  as  on  mountain  slopes  in  the 
equator,  where  the  air  from  the  burning  sands  below  becomes 
cooled  by  expansion  in  ascending,  while  the  cold  winds  from 
the  snow-clad  summits  above  become  condensed  and  warmer 
in  descendin;?. 

When  heat  is  added  to  a  solid  body,  the  first  effect  whicli 
marks  the  increase  of  temperature  is  exjoansion  ;  that  is,  the 
cohesive  or  attractive  force  becomes  more  and  more  opposed 
by  the  repulsive  force  of  heat ;  the  particles  are  consequently 
separated  to  greater  distances,  and  the  temperature  rises.  At 
a  certain  point,  however,  the  temperature,  as  marked  by  the 
thermometer,  becomes  stationary,  and  although  the  heat  be 
continually  applied,  the  temperature  does  not  rise.  The  solid 
is  now  undergoing  a  change  of  state  ;  it  is  passing  from  the 
solid  into  the  liquid  state  ;  and  no  rise  in  temperature  will  be 
observed  until  the  whole  of  the  solid  has  become  liquid.  The 
point  at  which  a  body  begins  to  fuse  or  melt,  is  called  its 
fusing  point,  ov  point  of  liquef action,  and  is  different  in  different 
substances.  The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  body,  and 
unaccounted  for,  as  far  as  the  thermometer  is  concerned,  is 
called  latent  heat.  When  the  body  is  liquefied,  the  tempera- 
ture again  begins  to  rise,  until  another  point  is  attained,  when 
it  again  becomes  stationary,  and  the  liquid  begins  to  pass  off 
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in  the  form  of  vfipoiu-  or  Bteam.  This  point  is  called  the 
hoiliny  point,  and  is  also  different  in  different  substances.  The 
licat  absorbed  during  the  process  of  boiling  or  vaporisation  is 
also  called  latent. 

If,  for  example,  a  quantity  of  snow,  at  the  temperature  of 
zero,  with  a  thermometer  in  it,  be  placed  in  a  vessel  on  the 
fire,  the  temperature  will  be  observed  to  rise  to  32°  ;  the 
snow  will  then  immediately  begin  to  be  converted  into  water, 
and  the  thermometer  will  become  stationary  at  32°,  until  the 
whole  of  the  snow  is  melted.  This  temperature,  is,  therefore, 
the  melting  or  fusing  point  of  snow  or  ice,  and  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed or  rendered  latent  during  the  process,  being  that  which 
is  necessary  to  produce  liquefaction,  is  hence  called  also  the 
luMt  of  liquefaction. 

The  amount  of  heat  thus  rendered  latent  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  placing  in  the  calorimeter  a  pound  of  water  at  any 
given  temperature,  and  observing  what  weight  of  ice  it  dis- 
solves in  falling  to  some  other  temperature.  In  this  way  we 
can  ascertain  that  a  pound  of  hot  water,  in  falling  through 
about  142°,  will  melt  a  pound  of  ice  :  and  in  general,  any 
given  weight  of  water,  in  falling  through  142°,  gives  out 
sufficient  heat  to  melt  its  own  weight  of  ice.  "When,  there- 
fore, ice  is  liquefied  it  absorbs  and  renders  latent  as  much  heat 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  its  own  weight  of  water  from 
32°  to  32°  X  142'=  =  174°.  This  large  quantity  of  heat  is 
necessary  to  the  liquid  condition  of  water.  It  cannot  exist  with- 
out it  any  more  than  ice  can  exist  without  giving  it  up.  To 
prove  this,  let  a  flask  of  water  at  60°  be  immersed  in  mercury 
at  30°  below  zero  F.,  i.  e.  at— 30°;  a  thermometer.  No.  1,  in  the 
mercury  will  gradually  rise,  and  a  thermometer.  No.  2,  in  the 
water  will  fall  until  it  reaches  32°  the  freezing  point  of  water  ; 
No.  2  v/ill  remain  stationary  while  the  water  freezes ;  but 
No.  1  will  go  on  rising,  showing  that  the  water  while  freezing 
is  giving  off  heat  to  the  mercury.  When  all  the  water  has 
become  ice.  No.  2  again  begins  to  fall ;  but  No.  1  still  rises, 
until  its  temperature  is  the  same  as  No.  2.  The  latent  beat 
of  the  water  is  thus  gradually  made  apparent,  and  is  given 
out  during  the  freezing ;  and  as  the  temperature  of  the  ice  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  water  before  it  was  frozen,  or  when 
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No.  2  became  stationary,  the  heat  tlius  liberated  must  pass  to 
the  mercury. 

This  liberation  of  heat  during  freezing  mitigates  the  winter's 
cold  and  diminishes  the  thickness  of  the  icy  layer  produced 
by  one  night's  frost,  for  as  the  water  freezes  on  the  surface, 
one  portion  of  the  heat  of  liquefaction  is  given  off  to  the  air, 
and  another  portion  to  the  water  below.  So  also  during  a 
thaw,  the  ice  in  melting  slowly  absorbs  its  proportion  of  latent 
heat,  and  the  accumulated  ice  and  snow  of  winter  gradually 
disappear.  If  ice  were  rapidly  to  absorb  its  latent  heat,  the 
snow  and  ice  would  liquefy  too  quickly,  and  terrible  floods 
w^ould  be  the  consequence  ;  but  as  the  latent  heat  of  water  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  body,  it  undergoes  its  changes 
more  slowly.  The  latent  heat  of  water  is  li2'65°;  that  of 
zinc  is  50-63°;  of  silver,  37-92°;  of  tin,  25-65°;  of  sulphur, 
16-85°;  of  lead,  9-65°;  and  of  mercury,  5-11°. 

When  all  the  ice  or  snow  in  a  vessel  over  the  fire  is  melted, 
the  thermometer  will  rise  from  32°,  through  180°,  until  it 
reaches  212°,  which  is  the  boiling  point  of  water  under  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure.  The  thermometer  again  remains 
stationary  while  the  water  is  passing  off  in  the  form  of  steam. 
This  change  of  state  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  form 
requires  a  large  amount  of  heat  to  be  absorbed  and  rendered 
latent.  If  we  note  the  time  required  to  raise  water  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  point,  or  from  32°  to  212°,  through  an 
interval  of  180°,  and  then  note  the  time  required  to  boil  away 
the  whole  of  the  water,  it  will  be  found  to  be  5^  times  that 
of  the  former;  that  is,  if  it  require  5  minutes  to  raise  the 
thermometer  180°,  or  from  freezing  to  boiling,  it  will  require 
27^  minutes  to  boil  away  the  whole  of  the  water  without  any 
rise  of  temperature.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  during 
this  time,  the  water,  in  passing  into  steam,  must  have  absorbed 
180°  X  5^  =  990°,  which  is  the  latent  heat  of  steam. 

On  condensing  steam,  the  latent  heat  becomes  apparent, 
just  as  the  latent  heat  of  water  docs  when  it  becomes  solid. 
It  is  this  large  amount  of  latent  heat  in  steam  which  renders 
it  important  as  a  heating  agent :  1  gallon  of  water  con- 
verted into  steam  contains  sufficient  heat  to  raise  5^  gallons 
from  32°  to  212°.    Hence,  steam  made  to  circulate  in  pipes 
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through  a  building  is  an  efficient  and  economical  source  of 
heat :  1  square  foot  of  radiating  surface  in  a  steam-pipe 
being,  in  general,  sufficient  for  warming  200  cubic  feet  of 
space.  No  other  vajwur  contains  nearly  so  much  latent  heat 
as  steam  :  990°  is  perhaps  in  excess,  but  taking  96G-C  as  the 
more  probable  number  at  the  boiling  point  of  water,  the 
latent  heat  of  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol  at  its  boihng  point  is 
374-9°;  that  of  ether,  162-8° ;  and  that  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
133-2°.  Equal  bulks  of  different  liquids  give  very  different 
volumes  of  vapour  ;  a  cubic  inch  of  water  at  212°  becomes 
very  nearly  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  the  same  temperature, 
expanding  as  it  does  into  1,G96  times  its  volume.  Alcohol 
boils  at  173°  ;  a  cubic  inch  of  the  liquid  at  60°,  expands  into 
528  cubic  inches  of  vapour  at  its  boiling  point ;  ether  boils  at 
95°,  and  gives  298  cubic  inches  of  vapour  ;  oil  of  turpentine 
boils  at  214°,  and  gives  193  cubic  inches  of  vapour.  It  is 
this  marvellous  expansive  force  of  steam,  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  largo  quantity  of  vapour  from  so  small  a  quantity  of 
liquid,  that  renders  it  so  admirable  a  prime  mover  in  the 
steam-engine.  Alcohol  boils  at  a  lower  temperature,  and 
requires  much  less  heat  in  becoming  vapour,  yet,  were  it  as 
cheap  as  water,  it  would  not  be  so  economical  in  the  steam- 
engine,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  small  volume  of 
vapour  produced  by  the  liquid. 

The  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats  in  a  body  is  very 
nearly  constant.  For  example,  if  water  at  212°,  in  changing 
its  state  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous,  absorbs  950°  of 
heat,  water  at  262°  would  absorb  only  900°,  and  water  at 
162'^  would  absorb  1,000°,  the  sum  in  all  three  cases  being 
the  same,  viz.,  1,162°. 

The  quantity  of  vapour  given  off  by  different  liquids  at  a 
given  temperature  bears  relation  to  their  boiling  points,  the 
most  volatile  liquid  giving  off  the  largest  quantity  of  vapour. 
The  difference  of  volatility  in  different  liquids  may  be  measured 
by  sending  a  few  drops  of  each  liquid  into  tubes  filled  with 
mercury,  and  standing  in  a  cistern  of  that  metal.  As  soon 
as  the  liquid  reaches  the  Torricellian  vacuum  it  instantly 
evaporates,  and  fills  the  space  with  vapour,  which,  by  its 
elasticity,  depresses  the  mercurial  column,  and  measures  the 
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elastic  force,  or  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  in  question,  at  the 
observed  temperature  :  for  high  temperatures  the  barometer 
tube  can  be  enclosed  in  a  wider  tube  filled  with  water,  which 
can  be  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  The  quantity  by  which 
the  mercurial  column  descends  represents  the  length  of  the 
column  that  the  vapour  would  support.  Thus,  at  50°  the 
vapour  of  ether  will  support  a  column  of  rather  more  than 
11 J  inches  of  mercury ;  while  the  vapour  of  alcohol  will 
su^jport  less  than  1  inch ;  and  the  vapour  of  water  not  much 
more  than  ^  of  an  inch.  At  212°  the  vapour  of  water  supports 
30  inches  of  mercury;  or,  in  other  words,  is  equal  to  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  Beyond  this  temperature  it  becomes 
high-pressure  steam,  which  at  230°  will  support  a  column  of 
mercury  42"i5  inches  high.  In  the  following  table,  the  first 
column  represents  the  temperature,  and  the  other  columns 
the  height  of  mercury  in  inches  sujDported  by  the  vapour  of 
the  substance  at  the  head  of  each  column. 


Temp.  Falir. 

Ether. 

Alcohol. 

Water. 

Degrees. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

—  4 

2-725 

0-131 

0-036 

+  14 

4-356 

0-256 

0-082 

32 

7-176 

0-501 

0-1S2 

50 

11-278 

0-948 

0-3G1 

68 

17-117 

1-732 

0-686 

86 

25-078 

3-080 

1-245 

104 

35-971 

5-159 

2-168 

122 

49-920 

8-673 

3-631 

140 

08-121 

13-776 

5-874 

158 

90-92 

21-228 

9-201 

176 

116-03 

32-000 

13-998 

194 

153-50 

46-8G0 

20-740 

212 

193-72 

C6-330 

30-000 

230 

240-02 

92-590 

42-450 

240 

49-670 

250 

58-210 

2G0 

67-730 

270 

77-850 

290 

100-200 

300 

111-810 

320 

135-000 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  water  and  other  volatile 
liquids  throw  off  vapour  at  verv  low  temperatures  when 
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exposed  to  the  air  :  this  process  is  called  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion. The  liquid  fills  the  space  above  it  with  vapour  of  a 
fixed  density  and  elasticity,  depending  on  the  temperature. 
\Yhen  the  space  can  contain  no  more  vapour  at  a  given  tem- 
perature it  is  said  to  he  saturated.  The  density  of  the  vapour 
at  the  given  temperature  has  a  certain  fixed  pressure,  which 
IB  measured  by  the  column  of  mercury  which  it  will  support. 
No  more  vapour  can  enter  the  space  unless  the  temperature 
be  raised,  and  should  the  temperature  fall,  a  portion  of  the 
vapour  will  be  condensed,  and  the  remaining  vapour  will 
expand  so  as  to  fill  the  original  space  and  have  a  density  and 
elasticity  due  to  the  altered  temperature.  During  evaporation 
the  vapour  is  supplied  from  the  surface  only  of  the  liquid. 
During  ebullition  or  boiling,  steam  is  formed  at  every  part  of 
the  liquid.  In  boiHng,  the  vapour  maintains  the  same 
temperature,  provided  the  pressure  remain  the  same ;  but 
evaporation  may  go  on  at  all  temperatures  and  pressures,  the 
quantity  of  liquid  evaporated  depending  on  the  temperature 
and  the  amount  of  surface  exposed;  or  the  pressure  may  be 
increased  or  diminished,  or  removed  altogether,  without 
affecting  the  result,  or  that  quantity  of  vapour  which  can 
exist  in  a  given  space  at  a  given  temperature ;  the  saturation 
of  that  space  requiring  a  longer  time  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  the  air  contained  in  it ;  while  in  a  vacuum  the 
saturation  is  instantaneous  ;  this  is  the  only  difference. 

The  amount  of  evaporation,  however,  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  motion  of  the  air,  which  carries  off  the  vapour  from 
the  surface  of  a  liquid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  A  strong  wind 
will  cause  twice  as  much  vapour  to  be  discharged  as  a  still 
atmosphere.  Dalton  ascertained  the  number  of  grains  weight 
of  water  evaporated  jjer  minute  from  a  vessel  6  inches  in 
diameter,  for  all  temperatures  between  20°  and  212°,  when 
the  air  was  still,  or  in  gentle  or  brisk  motion.  When  the 
water  was  at  212°,  the  quantity  evaporated  was  120  grains 
per  minute  in  a  still  atmosphere  ;  151-  grains  per  minute 
with  a  gentle  motion  of  the  air,  and  189  grains  per  minute 
with  a  brisk  motion  of  the  air.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  his  table  between  the  temperatures  of  40°  and  60°  : — 
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Temp. 
Fahi-. 

Force  of  vajraur 

III  lULliCS  Ul 

mcrcui'y. 

Evaporating  force  in 
grains  of  water. 

Ue^'ccSt 

Still. 

Gentle. 

Brisk. 

0*263 

1-05 

1-35 

1-65 

42 

•283 

1-13 

1-45 

1'78 

•305 

1^22 

1-57 

1-92 

.Q97 

Oil  1 

1-31 

1-68 

2-06 

48 

•351 

1-40 

1-80 

2-20 

60 

•375 

1-50 

1-92 

2^36 

52 

•401 

1-60 

2-06 

2-51 

54 

•429 

1-71 

2-20 

2-69 

56 

•458 

1-83 

2-35 

2-88 

58 

•490 

1-96 

2-52 

3-08 

60 

■524 

2-10 

2-70 

3-30 

The  amount  of  spontaneous  evaporation  is  also  greatly 
influenced  by  the  quantity  of  vapour  already  existing  in  the 
air.  In  order  to  find  this,  we  must  ascertain  the  dew  point 
of  the  air,  or  the  temperature  at  which  the  vapour  in  the  air 
begins  to  condense,  and  then,  by  referring  to  the  table,  the 
quantity  of  vapour  in  the  air  at  the  time  can  be  found,  and 
this,  deducted  from  the  quantity  shown  by  the  table  to  be 
given  off  at  the  ascertained  temperature  of  the  evaporating 
liquid,  will  give  the  quantity  of  water  that  will  be  evaporated 
per  minute.  In  finding  the  dew  point,  the  wet  and  drv  bulb 
thermometers  may  be  used,  with  reference  to  the  Hygrometric 
Tables  issued  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  which  give  the  dew  point 
when  the  temperatures  are  known.  The  principle  of  the 
hygrometer  is  to  bring  some  colder  body  into  the  air,  or  have 
the  means  of  cooling  some  body  to  such  a  point  as  shall  just 
condense  the  vapour  of  the  air  upon  its  surface.  Dr.  Dalton, 
adopting  Le  Roi's  method,*  used  a  very  thin  glass  vessel, 
into  which  he  jioured  cold  water  from  a  well,  or  cooled  down 
the  water  by  adding  a  small  portion  of  a  freezing  mixture. 
If  the  vapour  were  instantly  condensed,  he  poured  out  the 
cold  water,  and  used  some  a  little  warmer,  and  so  on,  until 
he  could  just  perceive  a  slight  dew  upon  the  surface.  The 
temperature  at  which  this  took  place  was  the  dew  point.  In 
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Daniell's  hygrometer,  the  cold  is  produced  by  the  evaporation 
of  ether.  Now,  suppose  the  dew  point  of  the  air  to  be  40°, 
and  the  temi>erature  of  the  air  and  of  the  evaporating  Hquid 
to  be  60°,  with  a  still  atmosphere,  the  vapour  in  the  air,  as 
shown  by  the  table  at  40°,  is  1"05  grains,  which  subtracted 
from  that  at  60°,  or  2*10,  gives  V5  grains  per  minute  as  the 
quantity  of  vapour  given  off  from  a  surface  6  inches  in 
diameter. 

During  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  wet  surfaces,  a 
considerable  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the  quantity  of 
heat  rendered  latent  by  the  formation  of  the  vapour,  and  the 
heat  is  mostly  derived  from  the  liquid  itself,  or  the  surface 
containing  it.  By  proper  contrivances,  water  may  be  frozen, 
in  consequence  of  the  abstraction  of  heat  during  the  rapid 
formation  of  vapour.  When  a  person  takes  cold  from  wearing 
wet  clothes,  the  vapour  from  the  clothes  obtains  its  heat 
from  his  body,  and  the  chilling  sensation  is  often  the  greater 
the  warmer  the  air.  A  person  with  damp  clothes,  entering 
a  room  filled  with  hot  dry  air,  is  very  likely  to  take  cold,  on 
account  of  the  powerful  effect  of  warm  air  in  abstracting 
moisture. 

In  a  badly  ventilated  room,  the  moisture  from  the'  breath 
of  the  inmates,  and  from  the  combustion  of  lamps  and  candles, 
accumulates  nearly  to  the  point  of  saturation.  This  is  well 
shown  by  an  experiment  of  the  late  Professor  Daniell.  The 
temperature  of  a  room  being  45°,  the  dew  point  was  39°  ;  a 
fire  was  then  lighted  in  it,  the  door  and  window  were  shut, 
and  no  air  was  allowed  to  enter ;  the  thermometer  rose  to  55°, 
but  the  point  of  condensation  remained  the  same.  A  party 
of  eight  persons  afterwards  occupied  the  room  for  several 
hours,  and  the  fire  was  kept  up  ;  the  temperature  rose  to  58°, 
and  the  point  of  condensation  rose  to  52°.  Now,  if  this  room 
had  been  properly  ventilated,  the  vapour  would  have  been 
removed  as  it  was  formed,  and  with  it  the  effluvia  and  impure 
air. 

We  have  given  in  this  Introduction  a  few  of  the  leading 
phenomena  and  laws  of  heat,  which  we  think  must  be  suffici- 
ently impressive  for  every  thoughtful  reader,  without  reference 
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to  the  nature  or  cause  of  beat.  Science  is  most  efficient  in 
investigating  the  laws  of  phenomena  rather  than  the  causes  of 
things ;  but  still  it  is  impossible  to  repress  speculation  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  forces  with  which  we  are  constantly  dealing, 
and  this  speculation,  with  minds  of  a  high  order,  may  some- 
times take  the  place  of  induction,  and  lead  to  very  important 
results.  Thus,  beat  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  very 
subtle  fluid,  capable  of  penetrating  and  combining  with  matter 
80  as  to  produce  latent  and  sensible  effects ;  while  heat  has 
been  supposed  by  others  to  be  a  kind  of  molecular  motion, 
which  may  be  generated  by  friction,  percussion,  compression, 
combustion,  &c. 

Let  us  examine  this  dynamical  or  mechanical  theory  of 
heat  a  little  more  closely.  Philosophers  suppose  matter  to  be 
everywhere  penetrated  by  a  highly  elastic  ether  which  fills 
all  space,  and  connects  star  with  star,  as  well  as  atom  with 
atom.  The  atoms  which  form  a  mass  of  matter  are  held 
together  by  cohesion,  while  at  the  same  time  they  vibrate 
across  their  positions.  Such  vibrations  are  communicated  to 
the  elastic  ether,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  are  also  com- 
municated to  the  atoms.  Friction  or  percussion,  or  the  contact 
of  a  heated  body,  increases  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  atoms,  and  the  body  expands,  while  the  ether  which  fills 
the  interatomic  spaces  is  also  in  a  state  of  vibration,  and  resists 
the  force  of  attraction  on  the  part  of  the  atoms  of  matter. 
Regarding  heat  as  a  mode  of  motion,  temperature  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  rates  of 
vibration  of  the  particles.  A  cold  leaden  bullet,  on  a  cold 
anvil,  struck  with  a  cold  sledge  hammer,  becomes  heated ; 
"  and  could  we  gather  up  all  the  heat  generated  by  the  shock 
of  the  sledge,  and  apply  it  without  loss  mechanically,  we 
should  be  able  by  means  of  it  to  lift  the  hammer  from  the 
height  to  which  it  fell." 

Heat,  then,  as  a  mode  of  motion,  is  but  an  illustration  of 
that  great  principle  of  the  conscrvalion  of  force  which  per- 
vades modern  science,  based  on  such  ideas  as  these — namely, 
that  the  amount  of  force  in  the  universe  is  fixed  and- definite ; 
that  the  creation  of  force  by  human  agency  is  as  impossible 
as  the  creation  or  destruction  of  matter ;  and  that  all  forces 
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arc  mutually  convertible — lieat  passing  into  motion,  and 
motion  disappearing,  to  appear  again  as  heat,  or  light,  or 
electricity. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  this  theory  than  by  stating  the 
experimental  facts  and  the  reasoning  by  which  the  equivalent 
of  heat  was  determined,  or,  in  other  words,  how  much  heat  is 
represented  by  a  given  amount  of  motion,  and  how  much 
motion  can  be  produced  from  a  given  amount  of  heat.  For 
the  following  details  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Tyndall's 
charming  volume  already  referred  to. 

It  is  known  that  a  gaseous  body  expands  ^oth  of  its 
volume  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  or  -^^s  ^^'^  every 
degree  of  Centigrade  ;  so  that  a  cubic  foot  at  zero  0., 
A  on  being  heated  to  1°,  becomes  1'00367  cubic 
feet,  or,  expressed  in  other  language — 

1  vol.  at     C  becomes  1  +  -00307  at  l^C. 
„     at  2"  „      „       1  +  -00367  X  2 
„     at  3»  „      „      1  +  -00367  X  3 

and  so  on.  The  constant  number  '00367  is  the 
fraction  of  its  own  volume  which  a  gas  at  0°,  or 
the  freezing  point,  expands  on  being  heated  1°; 
it  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  gas.  If 
Fahrenheit's  scale  be  used,  the  coefficient  will  be 
smaller,  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  5. 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  6,  be  a  tall  cylinder,  1  inch  square, 
P  filled  with  air,  closed  at  the  bottom  and  open  at 
the  top,  with  a  piston,  j^?,  moving  in  it,  air  tight 
and  without  friction ;  which  piston  it  is  supposed 
shall  weigh  2  lbs.  1  oz.  Suppose  the  j^iston  at^j  to 
be  273  inches  above  the  bottom,  b,  of  the  cylinder. 
Let  tlie  air  beneath  the  piston  be  at  the  tem- 
perature of  0*^  0. ;  on  heating  the  air  from  0° 
to  1°  C,  the  piston  will  rise  1  inch,  and  will 
now  stand  at  274  inches  from  the  bottom.    If  the 
temperature  be  raised  2°,  the  piston  will  stand  at 
275  inches  ;  if  3°,  at  27G  ;  if  10°,  at  283  ;  if  100°, 
^^B  it  will  stand  373  inches  above  the  bottom.    If  the 
Fig-  5.    temperature  were  raised  to  273='  0.,  273  inches 
would  be  added  to  the  height  of  the  column ;  or,  in  othe/ 
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words,  by  heating  the  air  to  273°  0.,  its  vohime  would  be 
doubled. 

In  this  experiment  the  gas  evidently  does  work.  In  ex- 
panding upwards  it  has  to  overcome  the  atmospheric  pressure 
of  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  together  with  the  weight  of  the 
piston,  which  is  2  lbs.  1  oz.  The  section  of  the  cylinder  being 
1  square  inch,  the  gas,  in  expanding  fromp  to  a,  does  an 
amount  of  work  equivalent  to  raising  a  weight  of  17  lbs.  1  oz., 
or  273  oz.,  to  a  height  of  273  inches.  The  effect,  indeed,  is 
the  same  as  if  the  air  above  the  piston  were  abolished,  and  a 
piston  weighing  273  oz.  were  used. 

Now,  suppose  that  instead  of  allowing  the  gas  to  expand 
by  heat,  its  volume  be  made  constant  by  increasing  the  pres- 
sure ;  supj)ose  the  initial  temperature  to  be  0°  0.  as  before, 
and  the  pressure  also  the  same  as  before — that  is  273  oz. ;  if 
we  heat  the  gas  from  0°  to  1°  0.,  a  weight  of  1  oz.  additional 
is  required  at  p  to  keep  the  pressure  constant ;  this  augmen- 
tation of  -g-fg-,  then,  is  the  measure  of  the  elastic  force  of  the 
gas.  If  we  heat  it  2°,  2  oz.  additional  are  required  to  keep 
the  volume  constant;  and  so  on  up  to  273°,  when  an  addi- 
tion of  273  oz.  is  requisite  ;  in  short,  the  original  pressure 
must  be  doubled,  in  order  to  keep  the  volume  constant. 

In  both  these  experiments  the  quantity  of  matter  heated 
is  the  same,  and  the  temperature  to  which  it  was  raised  was 
in  both  cases  the  same  ;  the  quantities  of  heat,  however,  are 
very  different.  Suppose  that  in  order  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gas  at  a  constant  volume  273°,  10  grains  of  com- 
bustible matter  were  required,  then,  in  order  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  gas,  the  pressure  of  which  must  be  kept 
constant,  an  equal  number  of  degrees  would  require  14|- 
grains  of  the  same  kind  of  fuel.  The  heat  produced  by  the 
additional  4:\  grains  in  the  latter  case  is  entirely  consumed  in 
lifting  the  weight.  Now,  the  quantity  of  heat  applied  when 
the  volume  is  constant  is,  to  the  quantity  applied  when  the 
pressure  is  constant,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1'421.  From  this 
fact  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  was  first  calculated.  Its 
value  maybe  determined  somewhat  in  the  following  manner  : 
— Let  c,  Fig.  G,  be  a  cylindrical  vessel  with  a  base  1  square  foot 
in  area ;  let  p  p  mark  the  upper  surface  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air 
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at  the  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.  or  0°  0.  The  height  a  p  will 
then  be  1  foot.  Let  the  air  be  heated  until  its  volume  is  doubled. 

,  It  will  require  it  to  be  raised  203°  C,  or 
490°  Fahr.  in  temperature,  and  when  ex- 
panded its  upper  surface  will  stand  &tp' p', 
1  foot  above  its  former  position;  but  in 
rising  from  p  p  to  p p',  it  has  forced  out 
B   the  atmosphere,  which  exerts  a  pressure  of 
16  lbs.  on  every  square  inch  of  its  upper 
surface  ;  in  other  words,  it  has  lifted  a 
weight  of  144  X  15  =  2,160  lbs.  to  a 
height  of  1  foot.    The  capacity  for  heat 
of  the  air  thus  expanded  is  0*24,  water 
being  unity.    The  weight  of  the  cubic 
foot  of  air  is  1"29  oz.,  hence  the  quantity  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  1*29  oz.  of  air  490"  Fahr.,  would  raise  a 
little  less  than  \  of  that  weight  of  water  490°  Fahr.  The 
exact  quantity  of  water  equivalent  to  the  1'29  oz.  of  air,  is 
1-29  X  0-24  =  0-31  oz. ;  but  0-31  oz.  of  water  heated  to 
490°,  is  equal  to  152  oz.,  or  9|  lbs.  heated  1°.  Thus  the  heat 
imparted  to  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  in  order  to  double  its  volume, 
and  enable  it  to  lift  the  weight  of  2,160  lbs.  1  foot  high, 
would  be  competent  to  raise  9^  lbs.  of  water  1°  Fahr.  in 
temperature. 

The  air  has  been  heated  under  a  constant  jDressure,  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  a  gas  under  constant  pressure  a  certain  number 
of  degrees  is,  to  that  required  to  raise  the  gas  to  the  same 
temperature  when  its  volume  is  kept  constant,  in  the  j^ro- 
portion  of   1'42  to  1  ;   hence  we  have  the  statement — 
1-42  :  1  =  9-5  lbs.  :  6-7  lbs.  This  shows  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  necessary  to  augment  the  temperature  of  the  cubic  foot 
of  air  of  constant  volume  490°,  would  heat  6*7  lbs.  of  water  1°; 
deducting  6'71bs.  from  9'51bfl.,  we  find  that  the  excess  of 
heat  imparted  to  the  air  in  the  case  where  it  is  permitted  to 
expand  is  competent  to  raise  2-8  lbs.  of  water  1°  in  tempera- 
ture.   As  already  explained,  this  excess  has  been  employed 
to  lift  2,160  lbs.  1  foot  high.    Dividing  2,160  by  2-S,  we  find 
that  a  quantity  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  lib.  of  water  1°  Fahr. 
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in  temperature  is  competent  to  raise  a  weight  of  TTMlbs.  a 
foot  high.* 

Quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  instructive  to 
show  how  the  doctrine  of  specific  and  latent  heat  is  taught 
by  the  new  theory. 

Take  a  piece  of  metal — lead  for  example — and  apply  to  it 
a  certain  amount  of  heat.  The  heat  is  disposed  of  in  two 
distinct  ways — one  of  which  is  to  impart  that  kind  of  motion 
to  the  particles  by  which  the  temperature  is  raised,  and 
wliich  is  sensible  to  the  thermometer ;  while  another  portion 
of  the  heat  is  expended  in  forcing  the  atoms  of  the  lead  into 
new  positions,  and  this  portion  is  lost  as  heat.  In  thus  moving 
the  particles  into  new  positions,  a  portion  of  the  heat  it 
expended  in  performing  interior  %mrh;  and  as  the  body  cools, 

*  According  to  Dr.  Tyndnll,  this  method  of  calcuLating  the  equivalent  of  he_al 
^vas  first  indicated  by  Dr.  Mayer,  a  physician  at  Heilbronn,  in  Germany,  il. 
the  spring  of  1842."  In  August,  1843,  Mr.  Joule  communicated  a  paper  to 
the  British  Association  at  Corlv,  in  which  he  describes  a  series  of  cxperimenf; 
on  magneto-electricity,  executed  with  a  view  to  determine  the  mechanica/ 
value  of  the  heat.  In  1849  he  obtained  the  following  number  for  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat: — 

772-G92  from  friction  of  water,  mean  of  40  ex]5eriment3. 
774-083  „  mercury   „       50  „ 

774'987  „  cast-iron  „  20 

For  reasons  assigned  in  his  paper,  Mr.  Joule  fixes  the  exact  equivalent  ot 
heat  at  772  lbs.,  which  is  almost  identical  with  Mayer's  equivalent.  Irj 
adjusting  the  claims  of  Mayer  and  Joule,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if 
Mayer  started  the  thcorj',  it  ^vas  Joule  who  did  the  work,  and  established  the 
theory  on  an  experimental  basis.  The  idea,  however,  that  heat  is  not  a  fluid, 
but  only  a  motion,  is  at  least  as  old  as  Bacon  and  Locke  ;  whUe  Eumford  and 
Davy  showed,  by  experiment,  that  motion  is  convertible  into  heat.  Carnot, 
Grove,  Clausius,  Helmholtz,  Iloltzmann,  Baukine,  and  Thomson,  may  all  be 
named  as  worthy  labourers  in  the  field  ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  exact 
equivalent  of  heat — that  is,  how  much  heat  is  represented  by  a  given  amount 
of  motion,  and  how  much  motion  can  be  produced  from  a  given  amount  of 
heat — must  we  think,  be  .shared  between  Mayer  and  Joule.  Professor  Tait, 
however,  cxprcs.ses  liis  opinion  that  most  of  the  results  obtained  by  those  who 
have  worked  at  the  dynamic  theory  of  hc.it  must  rest  on  hypothetical  grounds 
until  wc  know  more  of  the  intimate  structure  of  matter  and  tlie  kind  of  motion 
to  which  heat  belong.s.  "  The  gencr.al  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
is  founded  on  the  exact  determination  of  relations  of  cf|uivalcnce  betwccil 
the  various  forms  of  energy,  and  especially  between  heat  on  tlic  one  band 
.and  each  of  the  others  in  succession.  This  w.as  begun  by  Joulo  in  1840,  and 
had  already  produced  a  vast  amount  of  important  results  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Mayer's  first  paper."  Professor  Tait  denounces  the  analogy  as  false 
between  the  falling  together  of  material  ma.s,ses  by  gravitation,  and  the  con 
den.sa'iion  of  a  gas  by  the  external  application  of  mechanical  force.  Se4 
I'hilosophical  Mcujazine,  18G3. 
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the  forces  which  were  overcome  in  separating  the  particles  to 
a  greater  distance  again  resume  their  sway,  and  act  by  draw- 
ing the  particles  nearer  together. 

In  gaseous  bodies  it  is  probable  that  the  elementary  atoms, 
whether  different  in  size  and  weight,  if  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture, possess  the  same  amount  of  energy  called  heaL,  the 
lighter  atoms  making  good  by  velocity  what  they  want  in  mass. 
The  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is  1,  that  of  oxygen  by  the 
new  tiieory  16  ;  so  that  a  pound  of  hydrogen  would  contain 
sixteen  times  the  number  of  atoms  that  a  pound  of  oxygen 
would,  since  the  number  of  atoms  in  a  pound  weight  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  atomic  weight.  Hence,  in  order 
to  raise  a  pound  of  hydrogen  10°,  say  from  50°  to  60°,  six- 
teen times  more  heat  would  be  required  than  to  raise  a  similar 
weight  of  oxygen  10°.  So  also  a  pound  of  hydrogen,  in 
falling  through  10°,  would  yield  sixteen  times  more  heat  than 
a  like  weight  of  oxygen  in  falling  10°.  But  in  gaseous 
bodies  there  is  no  interior  work,  since  there  are  no  molecular 
attractions  to  be  overcome.  In  solids  and  liquids,  on  the 
contrary,  not  only  arc  there  more  atoms  present  in  a  given 
weight,  but  there  are  differences,  due  to  the  consumption  of 
heat  in  interior  work,  and  these  differences  represent  the 
specific  heats  of  bodies,  or  their  capacity  for  heat,  as  it  was 
formerly  expressed,  under  the  idea  that  some  bodies  were 
capable  of  holding  a  greater  store  than  others  of  heat,  consi- 
dered as  a  fluid. 

The  nature  of  this  interior  work  is  further  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  watei  just  above  and  just  below  its  point  of  maximum 
density,  when  it  occnpies  the  same  bulk,  though  containing 
very  diff'erent  quantities  of  heat.  "  Suppose  a  pound  of  water 
heated  from  3i°  0.  to  4^°  C— that  is  1°— its  volume  at 
both  temperatures  is  the  same ;  there  has  been  no  forcing 
asunder  of  the  atomic  centres,  and  still,  though  the  volume  is 
nnchanged,  an  amount  of  heat  has  been  imparted  to  the  water 
sufficient,  if  mechanically  applied,  to  raise  a  weight  of  1,390  lbs. 
a  foot  high.*  The  interior  work  done  here  by  the  heat  can  be 
nothing  more  than  the  turning  round  of  the  atoms  of  water. 

*  772  foot  pnuncls  bcinp  the  mechanical  equivalent  for  I''  Falir.,  1,390  lbs, 
>viJl  bo  the  cquiv;ilent  for  1"  C. 
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It  separates  the  attracting  poles  of  the  atoms  by  a  tangential 
movement,  but  leaves  their  centres  at  the  same  distance 
asunder,  first  and  last." 

This  interior  work,  then,  may  not  consist  in  producing 
expansion,  or  pushing  the  atoms  further  apart,  but  may  actu- 
ally  draw  them  closer  together,  as  when  they  are  thrown  into 
that  condition  of  polarity  in  which  we  suppose  them  to  be  when 
it  separates  two  surfaces  highly  charged  with  opposite  elec- 
tricities, or  when  the  particles  of  the  magnet  show  equal 
and  opposite  forces  at  their  extremities,  or  when  the  particles 
of  a  saline  solution  become  built  up  into  some  regular  crystal- 
line form  ;  that  is  the  kind  of  interior  work  which  we  may 
suppose  is  here  referred  to. 

When  a  body  changes  its  state,  as  when  ice  melts,  as  much 
heat  enters  it  as  would  suffice  to  raise  the  same  weight  of 
water  143°  Fahr.  in  temperature  ;  and  when  a  pound  of 
water  at  212"^,  becomes  a  pound  of  steam  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature, 967  times  as  much  heat  is  required  as  would  raise 
a  pound  of  water  1°  Fahr.  in  temperature.  The  heat  thus 
lost,  as  far  .as  the  thermometer  is  concerned,  is  said  to  have 
become  latent.  Professor  Tyndall  says  :  "  The  fiction  was 
invented  that  it  was  rendered  latent : "  but  we  cannot  help 
remarking  that  such  an  expression  as  "  internal  work,"  is 
quite  as  much  a  fiction  as  that  of  "  latent  heat."  Professor 
Tyndall's  ingenious  explanation  of  some  of  the  phenomena 
wliich  we  have  been  discussing  in  this  Introduction  is  briefly 
as  follows.    Referring  to  latent  heat,  he  says : — 

"  The  fluid  of  heat  hid  itself  in  some  unknown  way  in  the 
interstitial  spaces  of  the  water  and  of  the  steam.  According 
to  our  present  theory,  the  heat  expended  in  melting  is  con- 
sumed in  conferring  potential  energy  upon  the  atoms.  It  is 
virtually  the  lifting  of  a  weight.  So,  likewise,  as  regards 
the  steam,  the  heat  is  consumed  in  pulling  the  liquid  mole- 
cules asunder,  conferring  upon  them  a  still  greater  amount  of 
potential  energy;  and  when  the  heat  is  withdrawn,  the 
vapour  condenses,  and  the  molecules  again  clash  with  a 
dynamic  energy  equal  to  that  which  was  employed  to  sei^arato 
them,  and  the  precise  quantity  of  heat  then  consumed  now 
i-cappears. 
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"  Tlie  act  of  liquefaction  consists  of  interior  work — work 
expended  in  moving  the  atoms  into  new  jjositions.  The  act 
of  vaporisation  is  also,  for  the  most  part,  interior  work ;  to 
which,  however,  must  be  added  the  external  work  performed 
in  the  expansion  of  the  vapour,  which  makes  place  for  itself 
by  forcing  back  the  atmosphere." 


Note  (page  43). — It  was  until  lately  supposed  that  all  gases  were  equally 
diathermanous  or  transparent  to  the  heating  rays — for  such  distances,  at  least, 
as  were  under  control  in  ordinary  phj'sical  experiments.  Thus  Melloni  found 
no  sensible  interception  of  heat  in  a  distance  of  18  or  20  feet  of  atmospheric 
air.  It  is  very  different  with  compound  gases  and  vapours,  as  lias  been 
recently  sliown  by  the  experiments  of  Tyndall.  When  the  source  of  heat  is 
a  cube  of  copper  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  the  column  of  gas  4  feet  in 
length,  the  absorptive  power  of  different  gases  is  expressed  by  the  following 
numbers : — 


Air,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 

hydrogen — each    ...  1 

Chlorine   39 

Hydrochloric  acid    .    .    .  G2 
Carbonic  oxide  and  car- 
bonic acid — each  ...  90 


Nitrous  oxide  ....  355 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen    .  390 

Marsh  gas  403 

Sulphurous  acid     .    .    .  710 

Oleliantgas  970 

Ammonia  1195 


The  absorptive  power  of  vapours  for  rays  of  obscure  heat  is  also  remarkable, 
and  the  results  have  thrown  a  new  light  on  certain  cosmical  phenomena. 
For  example — it  has  been  supposed  that  organic  life  could  scarcely  exist  in 
planets  most  distant  from  the  sun,  on  account  of  the  low  temperature  pre- 
vailing there,  the  heat  diminishing  according  to  the  law  already  explained 
(page  37).  In  such  a  surmise,  howov^er,  the  influence  of  a  gaseous  and 
vaporous  envelope  surrounding  the  planet  has  not  been  taken  into  account. 
The  sun's  rays,  passing  into  such  an  atmosphere,  would  be  partly  retained  by 
absorption,  and  thus  prevent  the  cooling  of  tlie  planet  by  radiation  into 
space.  The  absorbent  effect  of  the  vapour  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  such, 
tliat  its  removal,  for  a  single  summer  night,  from  the  atmosphere  which 
covers  England,  would  be  attended  by  the  destruction  of  every  plant  which 
a  freezing  temperature  could  kill.  The  perfumes  of  many  flowers  have  a 
remarkably  high  absorbent  action  for  the  obscure  rays  of  heat.  An  atmos- 
phere scented  by  the  essential  oil  of  patchouli  had  an  absorbent  action 
expressed  by  30";  with  lavender  it  was  60;  witli  cassia,  109 ;  ^Wth  aniseed, 
372 ;  so  that  the  perfume  of  a  flower-bed  absorbs  a  large  proportion  of  the 
radiant  heat  of  low  rcfrangibility  that  falls  upon  it. 

Ker'arding  the  earth  as  a  source  of  heat,  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  its  heat  is 
interceplcd  by  the  aqueous  and  other  vapours  within  10  feet  of  the  surface. 
Tyndall  has  also  shown  that  tlie  most  powerfully  absorbent  gases  are  also  the 
best  radiators— a  law  which  has  long  been  established  in  the  case  of  solids. 


PART  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  METHODS  OF  WARMING  HOUSES  BY  MEANS  OF  OPEN 
FIRE-PLACES,  ETC.,  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  CHIMNEYS. 

Some  instructive  results  may  be  obtained  from  the  inquiry, 
how  far  the  physical  structure  and  mental  characteristics  of 
men  are  influenced  by  the  comparative  scarcity  and  abund- 
ance of  some  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  Hfe.  The  unequal 
distribution  of  solar  heat  over  the  earth  is  the  cause  of 
marked  differences  in  national  character  ;  and  where  an  arti- 
ficial in-door  climate  is  required,  the  ease  or  difficulty  with 
which  fuel  is  procurable  has  a  great  effect  in  promoting  or 
interfering  with  the  health  and  personal  comforts  of  nations  ; 
and  these,  by  a  reflex  action,  contribute  much  to  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  formerly  the 
county  of  Buckingham  being  overgrown  with  wood,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  clear  it  away,  on  account  of  the  refuge 
it  afforded  to  the  numerous  robbers  who  infested  the  district. 
The  people  being  thus  deprived  of  fuel,  became  in  the  course 
of  time  stunted  in  growth  and  dulled  in  intelligence ;  until, 
by  the  extension  of  inland  navigation,  fuel  became  cheap,  and 
then  the  inhabitants  began  to  improve.  In  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  fuel  were  extremely  favourable  to  health  and  comfort, 
and  hence,  according  to  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  the  Lancasterians, 
especially  the  females,  have  become  noted  for  their  well-formed 
persons  and  handsome  faces.  In  Yorkshire,  and  other  parts 
of  England  where  fuel  is  abundant,  tlie  people  are  generally 
well-grown,  healthy,  and  intellie;ent,  and  their  average  height 
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is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of 
EngLand  where  fuel  is  scarce.  The  Norwegians  are  generally 
well  lodged,  each  house  being  furnished  with  glass  windows, 
and  an  iron  Icaldc  or  stove ;  and  on  this  account  they  are  a  better 
grown  race  than  the  North-Western  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
who  procure  their  fuel  with  difficulty,  and  consume  it  in  a 
rude  and  unthrifty  manner.  In  Prance,  where  fuel  is  scarce, 
the  average  height  of  a  man  does  not  exceed  5  feet  4:  inches  ; 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  fuel  is  more  abundant,  the  average 
height  is  5  feet  inches ;  and  in  England,  where  fuel  is 
cheap  and  abundant,  the  average  height  is  upwards  of  5  feet 
9  inches ;  in  Sweden,  where  wood  is  as  abundant  as  our  coal, 
the  peasants  are  tall,  vigorous  m'bn,  notwithstanding  their 
uncleanly  habits  and  the  rigour  of  the  climate. 

I  think  it  is  Dr.  Franidin  who  remarks,  that  where  fuel  is 
deal',  working  peojDle  live  in  miserable  hovels,  and  are  ragged, 
and  have  nothing  comfortable  about  them  ;  but  where  fuel  is 
cheap,  or  managed  to  advantage,  they  have  decent  habita- 
tions, and  are  well  jjrovided  with  necessai'ies.  The  obvious 
reason  is,  that  the  working  hours  of  such  people  are  the 
profitable  ones,  and  they  who  cannot  afford  sufficient  fuel 
have  fewer  such  hours  in  the  day  than  those  who  have  it 
cheap  and  plentiful ;  for  much  of  the  domestic  work,  whether 
of  women  or  men,  that  requires  but  little  bodily  exercise,  can- 
not well  be  performed  when  the  fingers  are  numbed  with  cold. 
Poor  people,  therefore,  in  cold  weather,  go  to  bed  earlier, 
and  lie  longer  in  the  tnorning  than  they  would  do  if  they 
had  good  fires  to  sit  by ;  so  that  their  hours  of  work  are  not 
sufficient  to  produce  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence. 

The  comparative  scarcity  or  abundance  of  fuel  will,  of 
course,  greatly  determine  the  method  of  creating  an  artificial 
climate  within  doors.  In  some  parts  of  China,  where  fuel  is 
scarce,  the  people  secure  themselves  from  the  cold  of  winter 
by  warm  clothing,  and  this  is  probably  a  safer  method  even 
than  our  own,  because  with  them  the  defence  is  constant  and 
uniform,  while  our  in-door  clothing  is  thin,  and  we  rely  for 
warmth  upon  an  atmosphere  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
summer.  If  the  person  be  well  clothed,  the  coldest  atmos- 
phere can  be  breathed  with  safety,  and  its  effect  is  often 
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highly  exhihiratiug,  as  in  skating  on  the  ice  or  in  walking 
briskly.  We  often  enjoy  the  warmth  of  a  bed  while  breathing 
an  atmosphere  cold  enongh  to  freeze  the  water  in  the  ewer. 
Hence  it  is  better,  as  Dr,  Arnott  remarks,  to  clothe  so  as  to 
feel  comfortably  warm  in  a  room  heated  to  60°,  or  62°,  as  a 
steady  temperature,  which  it  would  not  be  dangerous  to  enter 
or  to  leave,  than  to  dress  lightly  in  a  room  heated  by  a  common 
fire  to  TO'',  or  more,  and  which  is  liable  to  sink  to  60°,  or  less. 

In  Normandy,  where  the  cold  of  winter  is  severe,  and  fuel 
expensive,  the  lace-makers,  in  order  to  keep  themselves  w^arm, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  save  fuel,  agree  with  some  farmer, 
who  has  cows  in  winter  quarters,  to  rent  the  close  sheds.  The 
cows  are  tethered  in  a  row  on  one  side  of  the  shed,  and  the 
lace-makers  sit  cross-legged  on  the  ground  on  the  other  side, 
with  their  feet  buried  in  straw.  The  cattle,  being  out  in  the 
fields  by  day,  the  poor  women  work  all  night  for  the  sake  of 
the  steaming  warmth  arising  from  the  animals.  An  analogous 
practice  is  recorded  of  the  Nottingham  lace-makers,  who  are 
said  at  one  time  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  crowding  together 
in  a  small  room  for  the  sake  of  the  heat  engendered  by  their 
breath,  in  spite  of  the  poisonous  atmosphere  thus  produced. 

The  Laplander,  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  inhabits 
a  little  hut  with  a  small  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  the  escape  of  smoke,  and  obtains  heat 
from  a  smoky  lamp  of  putrid  oil,  as  the  Esquimaux  does  in 
his  hut  of  snow.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is,  that 
the  Laplanders  are  commonly  afflicted  with  blear  eyes.  The 
Greenlander  builds  a  larger  hut,  and  contrives  it  better,  but 
it  is  often  occupied  by  half  a  dozen  families,  each  having 
a  lamp  for  warmth  and  for  cooking,  and  the  effect  of  this 
arrangement,  according  to  the  remark  of  a  traveller,  "  is  to 
create  such  a  smell,  that  it  strikes  one  not  accustomed  to  it  to 
the  very  heart."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  similar  effect  would 
be  produced  on  any  one  of  our  readers  were  he  to  enter  the 
huts  of  some  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  peasantry,  or  even  the 
rooms  of  the  poor  in  our  large  towns. 

The  method  of  obtaining  warmth  in  Persia  is  scarcely  an 
improvement  on  the  smoky  lamp  of  the  Laplanders  and  Green- 
landers.   A  large  jar,  called  a  kourcj,  is  sunk  in  the  earthen 
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floor,  generally  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  This  is  filled  with 
wood,  dung,  or  other  combustible ;  and  when  it  is  sufficiently 
ch  arred,  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  is  shut  in  with  a  square 
wooden  frame,  shaped  like  a  low  table,  and  the  whole  is  then 
covered  with  a  thick  wadded  quilt,  under  which  the  family, 
ranged  around,  j^lace  their  knees  to  allow  the  hot  vapour  to 
insinuate  itself  into  the  folds  of  their  clothing  ;  or  when  they 
desire  more  warmth,  they  recline  with  the  quilt  drawn  up  to 
their  chins.  The  immovable  position  necessary  for  receiving 
the  full  benefit  of  the  glowing  embers  is  inconvenient ;  and 
the  effluvia  from  the  fuel  is  nauseous  and  deleterious.  Head- 
ache is  produced,  and,  from  the  number  who  sleep  entirely 
under  the  quilt  at  night,  suffocation  is  not  an  uncommon 
accident.  The  kourcy  also  serves  for  an  oven,  and  the  pot 
is  boiled  on  its  embers.  This  rude  and  unwholesome  metliod 
is  adopted  in  the  noblest  mansions  of  the  cities,  as  w^ell  as  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes;  only,  in  the  former,  a  more 
agreeable  fuel  is  burnt,  and  the  ladies  sit  from  morning  till 
night  under  rich  draperies  spread  over  the  wooden  cover, 
endeavouring  to  overcome  the  soporific  influence  of  the  foul 
air  by  occasional  cups  of  coffee,  or  the  delightful  fumes  of 
the  kalioum. 

The  burning  of  fuel  in  the  midst  of  an  apartment  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  nations  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
barbarous  and  uncivilised.  In  Seville  and  other  parts  of 
Spain,  preparations  for  winter  are  made  about  the  middle  of 
October.  The  lower  summer  apartments  are  stripped  of  their 
furniture,  and  the  chairs  and  tables  are  removed  to  other 
rooms  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court.  The  brick  floors 
are  covered  with  thicker  mats  than  those  used  in  the  warm 
season.  A  flat  and  open  brass  pan,  about  2  feet  in  diameter, 
raised  a  few  inches  from  the  ground  by  a  round  wooden 
frame,  on  which  those  who  sit  near  it  may  rest  their  feet,  is 
used  to  burn  a  sort  of  charcoal,  made  of  brushwood,  called 
Cisco.  The  carbonic  acid  given  off  by  tliis  fuel  is  injurious 
to  health  ;  but  such  is  the  effect  of  habit,  that  the  natives 
do  not  refer  their  ailments  to  the  stifling  fumes  of  their 
braziers. 

The  charcoal  brazier  is  a  very  ancient  method  of  warming 
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an  apartment ;  the  Greeks  and  other  nations  commonly  used 
it,  and  sought  to  correct  the  deleterious  nature  of  the  fumes 
by  burning  costly  odorous  gums,  spices,  and  woods. 

The  braziers  of  the  Romans  were  elegant  bronze  tripods, 
supported  by  satyrs  and  sphinxes,  with  a  round  dish  above  for 
the  fire,  and  a  small  vase  below  to  hold  perfumes.  A  kind  of 
close  stove  was  also  used  :  but,  in  either  case,  the  smoke  was  so 
considerable  that  the  winter  rooms  were  differently  furnished 
from  those  appropriated  to  summer  use.  The  former  had 
plain  cornices,  and  no  carved  work  or  mouldings,  so  that  the 
soot  might  be  easily  cleared  away.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
wood  from  smoking,  the  bark  was  peeled  off,  and  the  wood 
kept  long  in  water,  and  then  dried  and  anointed  with  oil. 
It  is  not,  however,  evident  how  this  plan  should  prevent  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  fuel. 

The  great  convenience  of  the  brazier,  and  the  apparent 
cleanliness  of  the  fuel,*  are  arguments  in  favour  of  its  continued 
use  even  in  our  OAvn  day.  A  visitor  to  some  of  our  beautiful 
cathedrals  in  winter,  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  for  example,  will  be  astonished  to  see  on  the 
floor  of  the  choir  two  or  three  enormous  braziers  full  of  live 
charcoal ;  a  peculiar  odour  arises  from  them,  and  pervades  the 
building  ;  a  pleasing  sensation  creeps  over  the  whole  frame, 
and  the  tendency  to  sleep  is  often  irresistible ;  pei-sons  troubled 
with  cough  cease  to  cough,  and  an  unusual  effort  is  required 
when  the  service  is  over  to  rise  and  quit  the  building.^  The 
enormous  size  of  the  enclosure  prevents  any  fatal  effects  from 
the  abundant  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  nor  have  we  ever 
heard  of  any  well-authenticated  case  of  injury  to  any  one  ; 

*  Charcoal  has  this  advantage  over  gas,  alcohol,  oil,  and  every  Irind  of  fuel 
that  contains  hydrogen,  namely,  that  the  products  of  combustion  are  dry ; 
whereas,  if  hydrogen  is  present  in  the  fuel,  water  is  always  formed  in  consider- 
able quantity,  every  1  part  of  hydrogen  producing  9  parts  of  water.  This  is 
of  importance  in  some  cases,  as  in  lecturing  on  a  subject  requiring  dry 
apparatus,  such  as  electricity,  in  the  presence  of  a  largo  audience,  in  a  spacious 
theatre.  Under  such  circumstances  a  small  pan  of  live  charcoal,  resting  on  a 
large  tile,  and  covered  with  a  plate  of  copper  placed  under  the  prime  con- 
ductor, will  allow  experiments  to  be  performed  with  success  even  on  a  rainy 
day.  A  similar  arrangement  with  a  small  gas  stove  is  not  so  effectual,  for  tho 
reason  above  stated.  Some  further  illustrations  of  tliis  kind  will  be  given 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  ventilation  of  lighthouses. 

t  This  description  applies  as  forcibly  now  as  when  it  was  written  thirteen 
years  ago,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
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but  a  very  little  consideration  will  show  that,  in  a  smaller 
space,  sucli  as  a  room,  this  primitive  method  of  obtaining 
warmth  might  lead  to  dangerous  consequences.  A  single 
pound  weight  of  charcoal  consumes  in  burning  2xxr  lbs.  weight 
of  oxygen,  which  is  the  quantity  contained  in  between  13  lbs, 
and  14  lbs.  weight  of  atmospheric  air.  Now,  a  good-sized 
room,  20  feet  by  13  feet,  and  10  feet  high,  does  not  contain 
more  than  about  200  lbs.  weight  of  air,  and  as  the  combustion 
of  1  lb.  of  charcoal  produces  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid,  which, 
by  mingling  with  the  rest  of  the  air  of  the  apartment,  renders, 
at  least,  36  lbs.  weight  of  air  unfit  for  respiration,  making  in 
all  about  GO  lbs.  weight  of  air,  it  follows  that,  in  such  a  room, 
the  air  will  require,  for  healthy  respiration,  to  be  renewed 
many  times  an  hour. 

The  fatal  effects  of  the  charcoal  brazier,  in  a  close  room,  are 
too  frequently  illustrated  in  the  deaths  of  suicides,  and  some- 
times iu  accidental  deaths,  as  recorded  in  our  newspapers. 
Some  years  ago,  a  picture  dealer,  near  Hanover  Square, 
availed  himself  of  this  means  of  destruction.  We  have  been 
told  of  a  case  where  two  servants,  who  slept  on  the  ground- 
floor,  took  a  pan  of  charcoal  into  their  bedroom  one  cold 
night,  and  were  both  found  dead  next  morning.  But,  per- 
haps, the  most  remarkable  case  of  self-murder,  by  this  means, 
is  that  of  the  promising  son  of  BerthoUet,  the  celebrated 
chemist,  seeing  that  the  fatal  act  was  conducted  with  all  the 
method  and  precision  of  a  scientific  experiment.  This  young 
man  became  affected  with  great  mental  depression,  which 
rendered  life  insuiDportable  to  him.  Retiring  to  a  small 
room,  he  locked  the  door,  closed  up»  every  chink  and  crevice 
which  might  admit  fresh  air,  carried  writing  materials  to  a 
table,  on  which  he  placed  a  seconds'  watch,  and  then  seated 
himself  before  it.  He  now  marked  the  jn-ecise  hour,  and 
lighted  a  brazier  of  charcoal  before  him.  He  continued  to 
note  down  the  series  of  sensations  he  then  experienced  in 
succession,  detailing  the  approach  and  rapid  progress  of  deli- 
rium, until,  as  time  went  on,  the  writing  became  larger  and 
larger,  more  and  more  confused,  and  at  length  illegible,  and 
the  writer  fell  dead  upon  the  floor. 

In  many  trades  the  workmen  are  habitually  exposed  to  tho 
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fumes  of  burning  charcoal:  bookbinders,  engravers,  coolcs,  &c... 
suffer  mucli  in  healtli  from  tliis  cause;  and  it  is  rare  to  find 
tliat  any  means  are  taken  to  ventilate  the  places  in  which  they 
work.  The  use  of  gas  is,  however,  in  many  cases  super- 
seding that  of  charcoal,  and  the  change  is  most  desirable. 

In  addition  to  the  brazier,  the  ancient  Romans  were  ac- 
quainted with  flues  for  warming  rooms  and  buildings ;  but 
as  these  were  costly  contrivances,  their  use  was  confined  to 
the  wealthy.  These  flues,  forming  what  was  called  the  Tiypo- 
caiistimi,  were  conducted  below  the  floor  of  the  room  intended 
to  be  warmed.  The  hypocausts  were  of  two  kinds — the  first, 
constructed  with  flues  running  under  the  floor,  and  heated 
from  a  fire-place  on  the  outside  of  the  building ;  and  the 
second  kind  formed  like  a  low  chamber,  having  its  ceiling 
supported  by  small  pillars  or  by  dwarf  walls,  and  sometimes 
with  flues,  leading  from  them  to  other  apartments.  The 
liypocaust  discovered  at  Lincoln,  of  which  Figures  7  and  8  are 
3  ground  plan  and  a  section,  will  explain  this  construction. 


Figs.  7  and  8. — Ground  plan  and  section  of  ancient  liypocaust  at  Lincoln, 

This  hypocaust  was  24^  feet  long  and  9^  feet  wide ;  it 
contained  four  rows  of  brick  pillars,  a  a,  c  c,  two  of  which 
wore  square  and  two  circular.    The  square  pillars,  a  a,  were 
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8  inches  on  the  side  and  about  9  inches  apart ;  the  circulai 
ones,  c  c,  were  11  inches  in  diameter.  Each  pillar  rested  on 
a  brick  or  tile  for  its  base,  and  another  tile  formed  its  capital; 
thus  making  its  height,  which  was  that  of  the  heating 
chamber,  about  26  inches.  The  ceiling  of  the  hypocaust 
was  formed  of  large  bricks  ;  on  them  were  placed  courses  of 
tiles,  bedded  in  mortar,  and  on  them  a  layer  of  stucco,  to  form 
the  floor  of  the  room  z  to  be  heated  ;  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  floor  being  about  10  inches.  The  fire-hearth  was  at  i ; 
and  the  flame  and  smoke  passed  through  the  arched  cavity  or 
throat  of  the  furnace  /  into  the  hypocaust.  Two  flues,  in  n, 
opened  into  the  hypocaust ;  the  flue  m,  which  probably  con- 
ducted the  smoke  and  hot  air  under  some  other  apartment, 
was  about  6  inches  high  and  14  inches  inside;  its  bottom  was 
raised  about  2  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  hypocaust.  The 
flue  n  was  about  G  inches  square,  and  placed  as  much  under 
as  above  the  floor  of  the  hypocaust ;  this  seems  to  have  been 
a  smoke  flue.  The  position  given  to  these  flues  was  probably 
intended  to  retain  at  all  times  the  hottest  portion  of  the  vapour 
in  contact  with  the  ceiling  of  the  hypocaust.  The  floor  of  the 
pra'fiirniuvi  was  18  inches  under  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
hypocaust.  The  large  space  provided  for  the  combustion  of 
the  fuel,  and  the  entrance  of  air,  was  necessary  for  conveying 
a  heated  current  through  the  flues,  as  the  Romans  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  method  of  procuring  a  draught  by  the  use 
of  a  chimney.  Some  apiDroach,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  made  towards  the  invention  of  a  chimney,  for  Vitru- 
vius,  in  describing  the  construction  of  the  hypocaust  for  heat- 
ing the  cah'dariiim  or  sweating-room  of  a  bath,  directs  that 
the  floor  be  made  inchning,  so  that  a  ball  placed  on  any 
part  of  it  would  roll  towards  the  fire-place,  by  which  means 
the  heat  would  be  more  equally  diffused  in  the  sweating- 
chamber. 

The  hypocaust  is  well  known  to  the  Chinese,  and  is  in 
common  use  about  Pekin,  where  the  winter  climate  is  severe. 
The  houses  of  the  better  class  are  built  with  double  walls  and 
with  hollow  flues  extending  beneath  the  floors.  The  fire- 
place is  constructed  either  against  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
apartment  to  be  heated,  or  in  an  inferior  room  adjoining  ;  by 
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which  means  the  annoyance  from  dust  and  smoke  are  avoided, 
as  well  as  the  inconvenience  of  servants  entering  the  room  to 
attend  to  the  fire.  From  the  fire  chamber  proceeds  a  main 
flue,  which  is  connected  with  the  horizontal  flue,  a  b,  (Fig.  9). 
From  this  another  flue,  c  d,  proceeds  at  right  angles  to  about 
three  fourths  of  the  extent  of  the  room  ;  these  flues  are  per- 
forated with  holes  at  proper  distances,  in  order  to  give  out 

the  smoke  and  heated  air  equally 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  floor- 
ing. Two  horizontal  flues  are 
built  in  or  attached  to  the  side 
walls,  as  at  /  g,  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  smoke  into  the  external 
air.  The  flooring  of  the  apart- 
ment consists  of  flat  tiles  or 
Fig.  9.— Chinese  hypocaust.  flagstones,  neatly  embedded  in 
cement,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  smoke  or  heated 
air  from  the  flues  beneath  into  the  room ;  these  stones  or 
paving  tiles,  resting  on  blocks  of  stone  or  bricks,  may  be  of 
any  thickness  required  for  the  extent  of  the  air  flues  which 
are  employed.  By  this  contrivance,  the  heat,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  every  part  of  the  floor,  is  uniformly  diffused  over 
the  apartment.  The  floors,  also,  being  very  imperfect  con- 
ductors of  heat,  being  once  sufficiently  heated  by  the  flues, 
and  the  apertures  of  the  main  flues  outside  being  stopped, 
retain  a  sufficient  heat  for  domestic  comfort  during  many 
hours.  The  paving  tiles  of  the  rooms  are  often  made  of 
ornamental  porcelain  ware  of  considerable  thickness.  Even 
the  benches  and  sleeping  places  are  warmed  by  this  contriv- 
ance. These  are  built  hollow,  with  bricks,  in  the  form  of  a 
square  bench,  or  oblong  bed ;  and  communicating  with  the 
flues,  or  having  their  own  separate  flue,  are  thus  heated. 
Those  who  dislike  lying  on  the  hot  bricks,  or  on  the  felt  mat 
that  is  spread  over  them,  suspend  from  the  ceiling  over  the 
heated  bench  a  kind  of  hammock,  made  of  coarse  cloth  ;  and 
thus  they  enjoy  warmth  and  repose.  ,  In  the  morning,  the 
bed  places  arc  covered  with  carpets  and  mats,  on  which  the 
inmates  sit. 

The  ingenious  economy  of  the  Chinese  (from  which  we 
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might  often  borrow  a  useful  lesson)  prevents  the  flues  from 
becoming  choked  by  soot.  Instead  of  employing  pit  coal  of 
good  quality,  they  make  use  of  the  inferior  or  small  refuse 
coal  for  this  purpose,  and  mix  it  with  a  compost  of  clay, 
earth,  cow-dung,  or  any  refuse  vegetable  matter  ;  and  then 
form  it  into  balls,  wliich  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  open  air. 
This  method  is  not  adopted  on  account  of  any  scarcity  of 
fuel,  for  coal  is  abundant  in  China ;  but  the  Chinese,  unlike 
the  English,  know  how  to  take  care  of  it.  They  find  that 
their  fire-balls,  during  combustion,  give  out  very  little  smoke  ; 
and  they  are  extensively  manufactured  in  the  coal  districts, 
and  distributed  by  canal  carriage  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
empire. 

In  the  inferior  class  of  houses,  instead  of  having  the  fire 
outside  the  house  or  room  to  be  heated,  it  is  built  in 
the  corner  of  the  dwelling  room.  A  pit  is  dug  for  the 
body  of  the  fire  chamber  and  draught-hole ;  and  the  top, 
or  head  of  the  stove,  is  used  for  the  different  operations  of 
cooking. 

That  no  portion  of  heat  may  be  lost,  or  escape  into  the 
room  directly  from  the  fire,  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  given  temperature,  vessels  of  water  are  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  stove,  and  thus  the  heat,  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost,  is  absorbed  and  economised ;  while  it^  affords,  by  its 
evaporation,  the  necessary  supply  of  moisture  to  preserve 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room  in  a  healthy  condition  as  to 
moisture. 

The  Chinese  call  a  stove  which  is  heated  by  a  furnace,  a 
hang  ;  the  ti-hang  is  a  furnace  of  which  the  flue  runs  under 
the  floor  or  pavement  of  a  room;  and  the  hao-hang  is  that 
used  for  heating  benches  and  beds.  There  is  yet  a  third 
variety,  the  tong-hang,  which  is  formed  in  the  wall,  and  this 
differs  from  the  ti-hang  only  in  being  perpendicular  instead 
of  horizontal.  In  the  tong-hang,  the  heating  flue  is  carried 
along  tlie  floor,  with  openings  from  it,  at  which  the  heated 
air  and  smoke  ascend  into  the  spaces  of  a  hollow  wall,  thus 
nearly  approaching  the  principle  of  the  chimney.  A  tong-hany 
was  erected  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  in  1761,  for  heating 
the  orangery  at  Kcw  Palace.    lu  imitation  of  the  Chinese 
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method,  he  introduced  heated  air  through  an  air  pipe  or  flue 
in  contact  with  the  heating  flues.  In  Fig.  10,  the  flue  from 
the  furnace  is  shown  at  a,  the  tong-kang  flues  at  c, 
and  the  hot  air  flue  at  e. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  improve  upon  these  re- 
finements of  the  Chinese,  except  by  the  introduction 
of  the  chimney,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  learned  discussion.  Among  drawings  of 
Saxon  dwelHngs  we  look  in  vain  for  that  necessary 
feature  of  the  house.  "  The  Saxon  thegne  built  his 
hall  from  the  woods  on  his  demesne,  by  the  labour  of 
his  bondmen  :  it  was  thatched  with  reeds  or  straw,  or 

'  ■  roofed  with  shingle.    In  plan  it  was  little  more  than 

Fig.  10.  its  name  impHed,  a  capacious  apartment,  which  in  the 
daytime  was  adapted  to  the  patriarchal  hospitality  of  the  owner, 
and  formed  at  night  a  sort  of  stable  for  his  servants,  to  whose 
accommodation  their  master's  was  not  much  superior  in  a 
small  adjoining  chamber.  There  was  as  yet  but  a  slight 
perception  of  the  decencies  of  life.  The  fire  was  kindled  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall ;  the  smoke  made  its  way  out  through 
an  opening  in  the  roof  immediately  above  the  hearth  or  by 
the  door,  windows,  or  eaves  of  the  thatch.  The  lord  and 
his  "  hearth-men,"  a  significant  appellation  given  to  the  most 
familiar  retainers,  sat  by  the  same  fire  at  which  their  repast 
was  cooked,  and  at  night  retired  to  share  the  same  dormitory, 
which  served  also  for  a  council  chamber."  *  During  the  wars 
of  that  early  period,  the  traces  of  Roman  occupation,  so  far 
as  dweUings  were  concerned,  seem  to  have  gradually  dis- 
appeared, but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there 
were  no  chimneys  in  ancient  Roman  houses.  And  if  the 
Roman  houses  in  Britain  were  unprovided  with  chimneys, 
the  Saxon  dwellings  were  not  hkely  to  be  supplied  with  them ; 
indeed,  all  the  descriptions  tally  with  that  already  given  of 
the  rude  hall,  with  its  central  hearth.  Above  this  hearth,  on 
the  roof,  was  a  turret  or  louver,  filled  with  boards,  which  par- 
tially excluded  wind  and  rain,  and  allowed  the  smoke  to 
escape.    This  turret  was  often  a  great  improvement  to  the 

*  "  Some  Account  of  Domestic  Architecture  in  England  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century."  iiy  T.  Hudson  Turner.  8vo.,  Oxford,  1851. 
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external  appearance  of  the  building.  The  windows  of  this 
hall  were  placed  high,  and  filled  with  oiled  linen  or  louver 
hoards.  The  heavy  doors  were  opened  by  latches,  and  the 
walls  were  either  rough,  or  coarsely  painted,  or  hung  with 
arras,  which  was  suspended  from  hooks  at  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  walls.  The  floor  was  of  stone 
or  earth,  with  a  raised  platform  at  one  end,  where  were  placed 
the  massive  table  and  benches. 

The  houses  of  small  landholders  and  farmers  were  generally 
one  story  high,  and  if  of  two  stories,  the  roof  was  so  deep 
as  to  shut  out  the  light  from  the  ujDper  rooms.  The  hall 
and  kitchen  formed  one  apartment,  which  was  open  to  the 
timbers  of  the  roof,  and,  in  some  cases,  was  furnished  with 
a  louver  and  a  window,  that  could  be  closed  with  a  shutter. 
When  these  houses  had  a  separate  sleeping  apartment,  old 
and  young  occupied  it,  and  several  reposed  in  one  bed. 
Servants  slept  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Cottages  had  neither 
louver  nor  loupe,  and  the  inmates  slept  round  the  fire. 

The  strongholds  which  were  built  about  tlie  time  of  the 
Conquest  were  several  stories  in  height,  and  their  roofs  being 
used  as  a  terrace  for  defence,  the  central  hearth  and  louver 
were  impracticable.  The  necessity  of  providing  some  exit 
for  the  smoke  seems  to  have  stimulated  invention,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  the  germs  of  the  modern  fire-j^lace  and 
chimney  in  one  of  these  strongholds.  In  the  great  guard- 
room of  Conisborough  Castle,  erected  in  or  near  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  is  a  large  fire-hearth.  The  mantel  is  supported 
by  a  wide  arch,  with  two  transom  stones  running  under  it ; 
the  back  of  the  fire-place,  where  it  joins  the  hearth,  is  in  a 
line  with  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  the  recess  at  the  mantel 
is  formed  by  the  back  of  the  fire-j^lace  sloping  outwards,  as  it 
rises  into  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  until  it  reaches  a  loop- 
liole  on  the  outside,  where  the  smoke  finds  an  exit.  Fig.  11 
is  an  elevation  and  section  of  this  fire-place,  in  which  a  is 
the  floor  of  the  room,  e  the  mantel,  and  o  the  loop-hole. 

In  other  castles  erected  about  the  same  period,  the  hearth 
was  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  the  conical  smoke- 
tunnel  ended  in  a  loop-hole,  as  at  Conisborough  Castle.  Fig.  12 
ia  another  elevation  and  section  of  these  ancient  contrivances 
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for  carrying  off  the  smoke.  It  is  from  Rochester  Castle.  In 
the  old  palace  at  Caen,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Conqueror 
while  he  was  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  great  guard-chamber 
contaius  two  spacious  recessed  fire-hearths  in  the  north  wall, 
still  in  good  preservation,  from  which  the  smoke  was  carried 
away  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  above  examples. 

The  transition  from  these  contrivances  to  the  common 
chimney  would  seem  to  be  easy  ;  but 
history  has  failed  to  record  the  in- 
ventor, or  to  define  the  place  where 
the  chimney  was  first  used.  It  has 
been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Hudson 
Turner,  that  in  seeking  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  antiquity  which  should 
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Fig.  11.  Elevation  and  Section  of  Fire-place  in  Conisborougli  Castle. 

be  assigned  to  the  chimney,  facts  are  often  strangely  con- 
tradictory of  the  statements  of  respectable  writers.  Existing 
remains  prove  that  perpendicular  flues  were  constructed  in 
this  country  in  the  twelfth  century,  yet  Leland,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  speaks  with  surprise  of  a  chimney  in  Bolton 
Castle.  Wc  can  only  suppose  that  the  princij^le  of  the  modern 
chimney  was  understood  long  before  the  practice  of  con- 
structing it  became  general.*  Chimneys  seem  to  have  been 
common  at  Venice  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. An  inscription  over  the  gate  of  the  school  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Garila  states,  that  in  1347,  a  great  many  chim- 
neys were  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  a  fact  which  is 
*  "  Domestic  Architecture,"  pp.  17,  18. 
E  2 
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confirmed  by  Jolin  Villani,  wlio  refers  the  event  to  the  even- 
ing of  the  25th  of  January.    Chimneys  had  also  been  in  nse 


Fig.  12.  Fire-place  in  Rochester  Castle. 

at  Padua  before  1368,  for  in  that  year  Galeazo  Gataro  relates, 
that  Francisco  da  Carraro,  lord  of  Padua,  came  to  Rome,  and 
finding  no  chimneys  in  the  inn  where  he  lodged  (because  at 
that  time  fire  was  kindled  in  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  floor), 
caused  two  chimneys,  like  those  that  had  been  long  used  in 
Padua,  to  be  constructed  by  the  work-people  he  had  brought 
with  him.  Over  these  chimneys,  the  first  ever  seen  in  Eome, 
he  affixed  his  arms,  which  were  remaining  in  the  time  of 
Gataro.  Winwall  House,  in  Norfolk  (which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  most  ancient  and  perfect  specimen  of  Norman 
domestic  architecture  in  the  kingdom),  has  not  only  recessed 
hearths,  but  flues  rising  from  them,  carried  uji  in  the  external 
and  internal  walls.  Now,  if  Winwall  House  really  be  an 
Anglo-Norman  edifice,  its  chimneys  must  have  been  built 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and,  consequently,  the  claim  of  the 
Italians  to  the  invention  cannot  be  sujiported.  The  chimneys 
at  Kenilvvorth  and  Conway  were  also  probably  erected  anterior 
to  the  date  of  those  on  which  the  Italians  rest  their  claim. 
Lcland,  also,  in  his  account  of  Bolton  Castle,  which  he  says 
was  "  finichcd  or  Kyngc  Richard  the  2  dyed,"  notices  the 
chimneys.  "  One  thynge  I  muche  notyd  in  the  hawle  of 
Bolton,  how  chimeneys  were  conveyed  by  tunnclls  made  on 
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the  syds  of  the  walls  betwyxt  the  lights  in  the  hawle,  and  by 
this  means,  and  by  no  covers,  is  the  smoke  of  the  harthc  in 
the  hawle  wonder  strangely  conveyed."  Even  when  some 
form  of  chimney  was  adopted,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
only  one  of  the  private  apartments  was  so  provided,  namely, 
the  chamber  next  the  hall  on  the  upper  story.  The 
chimney-piece  varied  little  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  We  have  seen  that  the  fire-place  at  Rochester 
Castle  has  a  semicircular  arch  with  zigzag  ornaments,  and 
that  at  Conisborough  shafts  and  jambs,  and  what  is  called  a 
straight  arch,  that  is,  the  mantel-piece,  is  of  several  stones 
joggled  together.  The  chimney  was  not  always  carried 
up  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  vent  for  the  smoke  being 
sometimes  merely  pierced  through  the  wall.  At  the  same 
period,  namely,  the  twelfth  century,  the  kitchen  seems  to  have 
had  an  open  roof,  cooking  being  performed  at  an  iron  grate 
in  the  middle  of  the  apartment. 

Wooden  lattices  and  shutters  continued  in  use  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  although  linen  and  glass  were  also  partially 
used.  Church  windows  were  occasionally  covered  in  with 
canvas,  as  is  proved  by  the  fabric  accounts  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  other  churches.  Fire-places  differed  little,  except  in 
being  of  lighter  construction.  Flues  were  ordinarily  cylindrical 
shafts  of  masonry  carried  above  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  Orders 
to  raise  the  chimneys  of  the  king's  houses  are  frequent  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  The  mantels  of  such  fire-places  were  some- 
times elaborately  carved  or  painted,  with  such  designs  as  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  the  figure  of  Winter  with  sad  visage 
and  contorted  body,  &c.  One  flue  sometimes  carried  off  the 
smoke  from  two  fire-places.  But  flues  were  not  always  used 
even  in  royal  apartments ;  hearths  of  stone  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  louver  roofs,  were  still  employed.  Fire-places  and 
flues  were,  however,  sometimes  made  of  plaster,  so  that  they 
may  have  existed  in  buildings  which  preserve  no  trace  ol 
them. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall  still  existed  as  a  general  custom.  Huge  logs  were  piled 
on  andirons,  and  the  smoke  escaped  througli  the  louver. 
"  This  custom  had  its  advantages.  The  heat  was  greater  and 
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more  generally  diffused,  which  in  a  room  of  such  size  was  of 
importance,  while  the  smoke  from  wood  or  charcoal,  when 
well  ignited,  is  not  considerable.  Many  louvers  remain  in 
halls  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are  also  frequent  ex- 
amples of  fire-places  and  chimneys  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
even  in  the  hall,  though  they  are  more  usual  in  the  smaller 
ai3artments."  * 

It  is  not  our  duty  to  trace  the  further  history  of  the  chim- 
ney, nor  to  notice  the  methods  by  which  the  chimney  shaft 
became  so  prominent  and  beautiful  a  feature  in  buildings 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  when  once  introduced  in  England,  the  merits  of  chimneys 
were  soon  appreciated,  for  we  find  it  stated,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  apologies  were  made  to  visitors  if  they 
could  not  be  accommodated  with  rooms  provided  with  chim- 
neys, and  ladies  were  frequently  sent  out  to  other  houses, 
where  they  could  have  the  enjoyment  of  this  luxury,  for  such 
it  must  be  called,  at  this  period,  when  the  poorer  class  of 
houses  was  not  yet  furnished  with  it. 

Wood  was  the  ordinary  fuel  till  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  this  was  burnt  on  the  capacious  heartli,  the  logs  being 


Fig.  13.  Andiron. 


confined  within  the  two  standards  (Fig.  13)  of  the  andiron.f 
thcir  ends  resting  on  the  billet  bar, for  the  purpose  of  admitting 

"  Domestic  Arcliitocture,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  3!),  40. 
t  I'robaljly  a  corruption  of  tlic  Anglo-Saxon  brand-uen  or  brand-iron. 
Some  say  it  was  hand  or  end  iron. 
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tbe  air  below  them,  and  tlms  promoting  combustion.  For 
the  large  kitchen  fire,  the  standards  and  billet  bars  were  very 
strong  and  massive,  but  usually  quite  plain.  In  the  hall, 
that  ancient  seat  of  hospitality,  they  were  also  strong  and 
massive,  to  support  the  weight  of  the  huge  logs ;  but  the 
standards  were  kept  bright,  or  ornamented  with  brass  rings, 
knobs,  rosettes,  heads  and  feet  of  animals,  and  various  gro- 
tesque forms.  In  kitchens,  and  in  the  rooms  of  common 
houses,  the  andiron,  as  its  name  implies,  was  of  iron  ;  but  in 
the  hall  the  standards  were  of  copper  or  brass,  and  sometimes 
of  silver.  The  spacious  receptacle  was  furnished  with  seats 
on  each  side  of  the  hearth,  and  the  snug  chimney  corner  was 
the  post  of  honour.  When  the  whole  family  assembled  to 
enjoy  a  leisure  hour,  it  was  round  the  hearth  that  they  sat ; 
with  it  was  associated  their  ideas  of  domestic  comfort  and 
conviviality,  and  the  word  hearth  became  synonymous  with 
home.  In  some  of  our  rural  districts  the  custom  is  still  re- 
tained of  the  whole  family  sitting  under  the  capacious  chim- 
ney-breast, and  it  is  an  honoured  custom  which  we  hope  may 
long  continue  to  exist. 

In  smaller  rooms,  where  the  fire  was  made  in  a  wide  and 
deep  recess,  each  standard  was  fixed  into  the  back  of  the 
hearth  by  a  lateral  bar.  Thus  in  Fig,  14,  which  represents 
the  andirons  in  the  hall  at  Vicar's  Close,  Wells,  will  be 
seen  the  standards,  the  billet  bar,  and  the  reredos  or  back 
of  the  fire-place,  which  in  deep  recesses  brings  the  fire  into 
the  room.  When  the  hearth  was  of  moderate  size,  the  and- 
iron, as  well  as  the  reredos*  was  movable. ■}■ 

So  long  as  wood  existed  in  abundance  coal  was  not  sought 
after  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  fuel.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  fumes  of  coal  had  a  peculiarly  corrupting  effect  upon  the 
air,  and  were  most  injurious  to  health.  Its  value,  however, 
was  appreciated  by  brewers,  dyers,  smiths,  and  others,  whoso 
occupations  lead  to  the  consumption  of  a  large  quantity  of 

*  Also  called  rcre-dorse.  Hollinshod  says — "  Now  haue  we  manie  cliimnies, 
and  yet  our  tenderlings  complaine  of  rlieumes,  catarhs,  and  poses.  Then  had 
we  none  but  rere-dos.ses,  and  our  heads  did  never  ake." 

t  On  the  mantel-shelf  is  a  scroll,  bearing  an  inscription,  which  solicits  tho 
prayers  of  the  vicars  in  favour  of  Sir  Richard  Pornroy,  and  expresses  solici- 
tude for  the  safety  of  his  soul. 
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fuel,  and  towards  tlie  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  coal  was 
imported  into  London  from  Newcastle  for  the  use  of  those 
trades.  In  1306,  however,  parliament  petitioned  the  king  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  noxious  fuel  in  the  city.  A  royal 
proclamation  was  accordingly  issued  prohibiting  the  use  of 
coal,  and  as  this  failed  in  its  effect,  a  commission  was  issued 


Fig.  14.  Fire-place  in  the  hall  at  Vicar's  Close,  Wells. 


for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  who  burned  sea-coal  within  the 
city  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  to  punish  them  by  fine  for  the 
first  offence,  and  by  the  demolition  of  tlieir  furnaces  if  they 
persisted ;  but  even  these  severe  proceedings  failed  to  put 
down  the  nuisance.  A  law  was  therefore  passed  making  the 
burning  of  sea-coal  within  the  city  a  capital  offence,  and  per- 
mitting its  use  only  in  tlie  forges  of  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  reign  of  the  first  Edward  a  man  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
executed,  for  burning  sea-coal  in  London.*  Even  in  districts 

»  Sir  Gilbert  Uhxnc,  in  liis  "Select  Dissertations  on  several  subjects  of 
Medical  Science"  (London,  1822),  relates  this  circumstance  in  a  note,  p.  127, 
on  the  authority  of  "  llic  late  Mr.  Astle,  keeper  of  tlie  records  in  the  Tower: 
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where  coal  abounded,  it  was  not  used  as  a  domestic  fuel ;  for 
we  read  that  in  1349,  in  the  religious  house  at  Whalley,  peat, 
with  a  very  little  wood,  was  the  only  fuel  used. 

So  deeply  rooted  was  the  prejudice  against  coal,  that  it  was 
not  until  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
its  use  became  more  general.  Ladies  had  an  idea  that  a  coal 
fire  injured  their  complexions,  and  they  would  not  even  enter 
a  house  or  room  where  the  obnoxious  fuel  was  used ;  *  nor 
would  they  even  partake  of  meat  which  had  been  roasted  at 
a  coal  fire.  When  Ben  Jonson  had  to  entertain  a  party  of 
guests  at  his  house,  he  warmed  his  room  with  a  charcoal  fire ; 
but,  on  ordinary  occasions,  he  used  coal ;  for  we  find  that,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  his  flue  caught  fire  from  an  accumu- 
lation of  soot. 

In  an  inventory,  dated  1603,  of  the  goods  of  Sir  Thomas 
Kytson,  at  Hengrave  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  mention  is  made  of  "  a 
cradell  of  iron  for  the  chimnye  to  burne  sea-cole  with,"  and 
also  "  j  fier  sholve  made  like  a  grate  to  seft  the  sea-cole  with." 
The  cradle  here  mentioned  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
few  bars  bent  into  a  semicircle,  and  fastened  into  the  upright 
wall  over  the  hearth. 

There  was,  doubtless,  good  reason  for  the  objections  of  our 
ancestors  to  the  use  of  sea-coal,  for  the  chimney  fire-places 
were  usually  made  in  the  form  of  a  large  square  recess,  and 
the  breast  of  the  chimney  was  of  tlie  same  size  as  the  recess 
itself.  In  order  to  rid  sea-coal  of  its  noxious  sulphurous 
vapour.  Sir  John  Hacket  and  Octavius  de  Strada  proposed, 
in  1G26,  to  convert  the  coal  into  coke,  and  thus  make  it  as 
agreeable  a  fuel  for  chambers  as  wood  and  charcoal.  A 

among  which  "  he  had  discovered  a  document  importing  that  a  person  had 
been  tried,  convicted,  and  executed,  for  bui-ning  coal  within  the  city  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I." 

*  This  prejudice  existed  among  Frcncli  ladies  until  rccenllv,  when  scarcity 
of  wood  fuel  has  somewhat  mitigated  it.  It  is  related  tliat  an  ambassador  at 
Paris  had  issued  cards  for  a  large  assembly,  when,  on  tlic  aiipointod  evening, 
no  ladies  appeared,  Init  gentlemen  only— a  report  liaviiig  been  circulated  that 
his  lordship's  rooms  were  heated  by  means  of  coal  fires. 

Another  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  French  is,  that  our  island  is  constantly 
enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  our  coal  fires,  so  that  we  never  see  the  blue  sky. 
I  was  rambling  one  fine  afternoon  on  the  French  coast,  when,  getting  into 
conversation  with  a  Frenchman,  he  looked  towards  England,  tlien  at  the  bluo 
sky,  and  remarked,  with  a  look  of  inquiring  pity,  "II  ne  fait  jamais  beau 
comme  cela  en  Anylcterre?" 

E  3 
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patent  was  obtained  for  the  purpose,  but  the  speculation  did 
not  succeed,  as  the  vapour  given  off  by  the  coke  was  found 
to  be  nearly  as  unpleasant  as  that  from  coal. 

About  this  time  a  great  improvement  was  made  in  France 
in  fire-places  by  Louis  Savot  (born  1579;  died  16iO),  a 
licentiate  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris.  He  was 
early  impressed  with  the  maxim  of  Vitruvius,  that  it  is  quite 
necessary  for  an  architect  to  have  some  acquaintance  with 
medicine,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  a  physician  should 
not  have  some  knowledge  of  architecture.  Accordingly  he 
studied  architecture  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view;  and  in 
1624  published  a  work  on  the  subject,  and  which,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  note  below,*  passed  through  several  editions. 
Savot  pointed  out  the  means  for  curing  that  domestic  plague 
— a  smoky  chimney ;  and,  like  a  true  physician,  set  about 
investigating  the  causes  of  the  disease.  He  saw  the  evils  of 
large  chimneys,  and  the  necessity  for  a  due  supply  of  air 
to  the  fire.  The  fire  should  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  chimney,  and  vice  versa,  and  smoke  may  often  be  pre- 
vented by  lowering  the  mantel.  "  In  small  rooms,"  he 
says,  "  the  chimney  often  smokes  unless  the  door  or  window 
be  open,  not  only  because  the  fire  devours  and  carries  off  a 
large  quantity  of  the  air  of  the  room,  but  also  because  the 
fire  requires  a  continual  supply  of  air  for  its  sujiport;  so  that, 
if  a  proportional  quantity  of  air  which  the  fire  consumes  and 
sends  up  the  chimney  does  not  enter  the  room  (which  it 
cannot  do  in  small  rooms  with  a  large  fire),  the  fire  lan- 
guishes, and  the  smoke  increases,  since  flame  is  nothing  more 
than  a  kindled  smoke,  and  smoke  is  only  an  extinguished 
flame,  or,  at  least,  not  yet  kindled."  He  also  points  out  how 
the  chimney  may  be  too  long  for  the  fire,  or  how  one  large 
chimney  may  draw  upon  another  smaller  one ;  and  he  recom- 
mends that  the  flue  be  smooth  on  the  inside,  to  diminish 
friction.  To  improve  the  draught  of  the  fire  he  raised  the 
hearth  about  4  inches,  and  lowered  the  mantel  so  as  to  make 
the  opening  of  the  fire-place  about  3  feet  high.    The  widtli 

*  " L' ArcliUcctnre  Fmnqoise  dcs  Bastimcns  partiadicrs."  Composie  par 
IT.  Louis  Savot,  1C24.  Tlieio  were  also  editions  in  1642,  1673,  and  1685, 
tliis  Lost  migmentie  de  M.  Blondel. 
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between  the  jambs  was  reclQced  to  3  feet ;  the  jambs  from 
the  mantel  were  to  be  carried  up  sloping  to  the  waist,  or 
where  the  flue  begins  to  be  of  uniform  width,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  fire-place  was  formed  lilce  an  arch.  But,  where 
the  fire-place  could  not  be  conveniently  altered,  Savot  per- 
forated with  small  holes  a  plate  of  iron,  the  width  and  length 
of  which  were  nearly  equal  to  the  hearth,  and  this  was  fixed 
3  inches  above  the  tiles  of  the  common  hearth.  On  this 
perforated  plate  he  placed  a  grill  de  fer  of  the  same  length  as 
the  billets  to  be  burned,  and  raised  9  inches  above  the  plate; 
the  wood  was  placed  on  the  grate,  the  charcoal  on  the  per- 
forated plate,  and  the  hearth  received  tiie  ashes ;  the  air, 
rising  through  the  small  holes,  made  the  charcoal  burn  briskly, 
and  this  so  much  assisted  the  burning  of  the  wood,  that  a 
rapid  draught  up  the  chimney  was  established,  and  smoke 
prevented. 

In  Savot's  description  of  the  fire-place  used  to  heat  the 
Cabinet  des  Livres,  at  the  Louvre,  we  have  the  first  recorded 


Fig.  15.  Savot's  Fire-place  in  the  Louvre.  Fig.  16. 


attempt  at  combining  the  cheerfulness  of  an  open  fire  with 
the  economy  of  an  enclosed  stove.  Fig.  15  is  a  front  view, 
and  Fig.  IG  a  vertical  section  of  this  ingenious  contrivance. 
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The  hearth  was  a  thick  iron  plate  placed  above  the  old 
hearth,  with  an  interval,  ?;,,  of  3  inches  between  them.  The 
two  sides,  or  covings  of  the  fire-place,  were  also  formed  of 
thick  iron  plates,  placed  3  inches  from  the  jambs.  The  space, 
n,  at  the  back,  and  the  spaces  at  the  sides,  commnnicated 
with  the  space,  n,  under  the  hearth  ;  two  pipes,  or  channels, 
/,  communicating  with  these  hollow  spaces,  oiDened  into  the 
room  at  c,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  section ;  these 
spaces  conld  be  closed  at  pleasure.  When  the  fire  was  burn- 
ing, the  iron  hearth,  and  the  plates  which  formed  the  sides 
or  covings,  and  the  back,  became  very  hot.  The  cold  air  at 
the  floor,  entering  by  the  openings  at  a,  into  the  sjjace,  n,  was 
heated  by  the  hearth,  and  rising  into  the  spaces  at  the  back 
and  sides,  had  its  temperature  further  increased  ;  it  then 
entered  the  channels,  i,  and  escaped  at  c,  thus  diffusing  an 
agreeable  warmth  over  the  whole  room. 

About  the  year  1658,  the  project  for  burning  coke,  instead 
of  coal,  was  revived  by  Sir  John  Winter,  who  invented  an 
improved  fire-jDlace  for  the  purpose.  The  cradle,  or  fire-cage, 
was  placed  on  a  box  about  11  inches  high,  in  the  front  of 
which  was  an  opening,  o  (Fig.  17),  fitted  with  a  door,  which 
^  was  always  kept  closed,  except  when 
H  the  ashes  were  removed.  A  pipe, 
fl^ifeef  into  the  side  of  the  box,  com- 
'  municated  with  the  external  air,  at  a 
level  of  2  or  3  feet  below  the  bottom 
bars  of  the  fire-cage ;  this  pipe  could 
be  closed  at  pleasure  by  a  valve.  When 
the  coke  or  charlced  {i.e.,  charred)  coal 
in  the  fire-cage  did  not  burn  well,  the 
valve  was  opened,  and  the  air  from  the 
outside  rushed  in  a  strong  current  into 
the  box,  and,  by  its  powerful  blast, 
•  soon  roused  up  the  fire  ;  the  valve  was 
Fig.17.  WiuterVFirc-place.  ti^^^  closed,  and  all  communication  Avith 
the  external  air  was  thus  cut  off.  The  flue  was  closed  with 
an  iron  plate  or  register*  that  moved  on  a  hinge.    It  had  an 

»  Savot's  bo(il<  is  the  first  in  wliich  wo  have  seen  (lie  rer/isfcr  plate  meti- 
tioued.    Ho  states,  on  tliu  authority  of  Scammozzi,  that  it  was  customary  iu 
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opening,  c,  8  inches  square,  for  carrying  the  smoke  into  the 
chimney,  and  this  was  found  large  enougli  for  a  fire-place  of 
any  dimensions.  This  ingenious  contrivance  does  not  seem 
to  have  succeeded,  although  both  it  and  the  arrangement 
described  by  Savot  have,  with  sHght  variations,  been  brought 
forward  several  times  within  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  patented  as  notable  inventions. 

In  1678,  Prince  Rupert  invented  a  fire-place,  so  contrived 
that  the  draught  took  a  downward  direction  before  entering 
the  flue,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18,  in  which 
a  X  is  a  wall  built  at  a  distance  of  10 
inches  from  the  back  of  the  hearth 
recess,  and  carried  up  to  the  mantel, 
where  it  is  terminated  by  the  wall  x, 
thus  completely  closing  all  communi- 
cation between  the  flue  and  the  room. 
An  opening,  a,  is  made  in  this  wall, 
10  inches  high,  and  of  the  same  width 
as  the  length  of  the  grate,  and  its  sill 
is  2  inches  above  the  top  rib  of  the 
grate.  Fixed  within  the  chimney  is 
a  plate  of  iron,  ?',  placed  perpendicu- 
larly, so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  equal 
.parts.  To  the  upper  edge  of  this  plate 
is  hinged  an  iron  door,  c,  as  long  as 
the  chimney  is  wide,  and  this  door 
can  be  brought  into  the  position  c,  or 
into  that  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  at  e.  The  fuel  grate 
stands  on  the  hearth,  and  is  placed  nearly  in  a  Une  with  the 
wall  of  the  room.  At  the  back  of  the  ash-pit  is  a  brick  that 
closes  the  aperture  through  which  the  soot  is  removed.  When 
the  fire  is  first  lighted,  tlie  smoke  door,  c,  is  pushed  back,  and 

England,  when  a  brazier  full  of  fuel  was  well  lighted,  and  had  ceased  to 
siiioUo,  to  pass  an  iron  plate  (poric  defer  Icyhrc)  across  tlic  chinmej',  and  so 
confine  the  heat  to  the  room.  This  plate  appears  to  bo  the  same  .as  the 
dfimpcr,  but  the  term  rcgutn-  is  much  older.  In  the  furnaces  of  the  alchemist, 
openings  left  for  the  supply  of  air,  which  could  be  contracted  or  closed  by 
means  of  clay,  were  named  registers.    Thus,  Bon  Jonson  says ; — 

"  Look  well  to  the  register, 
And  let  your  heat  still  lessen  by  degrees." 


Fig.  18.  Prince  Rupert's 
Fire-place. 
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Wiien  the  draught  is  once  established,  this  door  is  drawn 
forward,  and  the  smoke  being  thus  prevented  from  flowing 
upwards,  reverberates  downwards,  and  passes  the  lower  edge 
of  the  division  plate,  i,  and  rises  between  it  and  the  back  of 
the  hearth  into  the  chimney  flue.  In  boisterous  weather,  or 
with  such  a  fire-place,  in  an  upper  room,  where  the  chimney- 
is  short,  another  iron  door,  r,  is  hung  under  the  edge  of  the 
mantel,  in  front  of  the  fire-place,  and  extending  the  whole 
width  of  the  opening.  Its  breadth  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  is  made  so  as  to  reach  within  2  inches  of 
the  upper  bar  of  the  fire-grate,  when  hanging  in  the  posi- 
tion shown  by  the  dotted  lines  ats.  This  converts  the  fire 
into  a  furnace,  and  the  room  will,  in  such  case,  be  "  warmer 
than  it  would  be  with  a  fire  four  times  the  size  made  in  a 
common  cradell."  When  the  smoke  flows  regularly  through 
the  aperture,  a,  this  door  is  thrown  back  out  of  use,  as  at  r. 
In  some  cases,  the  ordinary  fire-board  or  fire-cloth  was  used 
instead  of  this  door. 

"  The  fire-cloth,"  says  Mr.  Bernan,*  "  \Vas  a  common  ap- 
pendage to  a  fire-place,  particularly  where  wood  was  burned, 
for  then  the  flue  was  large,  the  hearth  wide  and  low,  and  the 
mantel  high  ;  when  the  chimney  smoked  in  certain  winds 
only,  the  cloth  was  suspended,  when  wanted,  from  each  corner 
of  the  mantel-piece.  But  when  the  disease  was  unremitting, 
the  curtain  was  fixed  by  rings,  running  on  a  rod  that  went 
across  the  fire-place ;  when  not  used,  it  was  drawn  to  one 
side,  like  the  curtain  of  a  cottage  window ;  very  often  the 
fire-cloth  was  contrived  to  be  drawn  up  like  a  modern  Venetian 
blind,  and  made  so  deep  as  to  reach  from  the  mantel  to  the 
hearth,  and  serve  the  office  of  a  fire-board,  when  there  was 
no  fire  in  the  yawning  chimney.  The  first  variety  of  smoke- 
cloth  was  seldom  more  than  15  inches  deep,  and  was  fre- 
quently made  of  painted  leather  ;  but  in  good  houses,  the 
suspended  fire-cloths  were  usually  of  damask  and  tapestry. 
None  of  these  contrivances  are  yet  extinct." 

In  1680,  a  stove  was  exhibited  at  the  fair  of  St.  Germains, 
near  Paris,  in  which  the  smoke  not  only  descended,  but  was 

^  "History  ami  Art  of  Warming  and  Ventilating  Rooms  anJ  Buildings,'' 
2  vols.,  1845. 
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also  consumed.  It  is  formed  of  hammered  iron,  and  stands 
on  the  floor  of  the  room.  The  fuel,  wood,  or  coal,  is  contained 
in  a  vase,  c  (Fig.  19),  with  a  grating  at  o,  and  this  vase  is 


Fig.  19.  Smoke-consuming  Stove, 


placed  on  a  hox  or  cylinder,  a,  from  which  a  pipe,  i,  is  carried 
into  a  flue,  which  has  no  communication  with  the  hearth  re- 
cess, nor  with  the  air,  except  at  the  top,  above  the  roof.  The 
vase  being  filled  with  fuel,  some  dry  brushwood  is  placed  upon 
it.  The  upper  part  of  the  pipe,  i,  is  then  heated  by  a  lamp, 
or  hot  iron,  in  order  to  establish  a  current  of  air  from  the 
cylinder,  o,  which  current  passes  down  through  the  fuel  in 
the  vase.  A  piece  of  lighted  paper  is  then  placed  on  the 
brushwood,  and  the  downward  current  carries  the  flame  down- 
wards, first  igniting  the  wood,  and  then  the  coals,  and  con- 
suming the  smoke  in  descending.  The  products  of  combustion 
thus  carried  into  the  cylinder,  a,  rise  through  the  pipe,  i,  into 
the  chimney.  The  descending  current  may  be  made  evident 
by  holding  a  flame  over  the  vase,  when  it  will  be  drawn  down- 
wards. Justel,  who  described  this  arrangement  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1G81,  says,  that  "  the  most  foetid  things,  matters 
which  stink  abominably  when  taken  out  of  the  fire,  in  this 
engine  make  no  ill  scent,  neither  do  red  herrings  broiled 
thereon.  On  the  other  hand,  all  perfumes  arc  lost,  and  in- 
cense makes  no  emeU  at  all  when  burned  therein."  An 
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improved  edition  of  this  stove  was  made  by  Dr.  Frankliu,  as 
will  be  noticed  further  on. 

An  economical  method  of  heating  two  rooms  by  one 
are  is  described  by  Savot.  A  plate  of  iron  is  made  to  sepa- 
rate  the  fire-places  of  the  two  adjacent 
rooms.  A  fire  made  on  the  hearth,  a, 
(Fig.  20),  heats  the  plate,  n,  and  this,  in  its 
turn,  by  its  radiation,  warms  the  air  in  the 
adjacent  room,  e,  as  effectually  as  a  stove 
would  do,  provided  its  flue,  i,  is  properly 
closed.  Or  if  the  second  room  have  no 
chimney,  it  may  still  be  warmed  by  making 
-  an  opening  in  the  wall,  at  the  back  of  the 
fire-i^lace,  and  closing  it  with  an  iron  plate. 
When  Dr.  Franklin  was  in  Paris,  he  saw  an  example  of  this 
contrivance,  and  estimated  it  highly. 

In  all  these  early  contrivances  there  is  much  ingenuity,  and 
we  bring  them  forward  thus  prominently,  because  they  are 
really  the  legitimate  ancestors  of  many  reputed  modern  in- 
ventions, whose  authors  are  either  ignorant  of,  or  have 
failed  to  acknowledge,  their  descent  therefrom.  Patentees 
would  often  be  spared  much  anxiety  and  expense,  if  they 
Avonld  condescend  to  study  the  subject  to  which  their  inven- 
tion refers,  before  they  introduce  to  the  public  a  contrivance 
which  may  have  been  as  well,  if  not  better,  done  a  long  time 
before.  Discoveries  in  science  and  inventions  in  the  useful 
arts,  require  genius  often  of  a  high  order ;  and  although  it 
is  not  exj^ected  that  all  inventors  should  have  the  genius  of 
Watt,  it  is  at  least  required  that  they  should  possess  some  of 
his  method  of  patient  research. 

But  there  is  one  writer,  whose  inventions  have  especially 
served  as  the  type  of  many  a  modern  fire-place,  and  at  the 
time  of  their  introduction  in  1713,  showed  a  great  and  sudden 
advance  in  the  art  of  warming  apartments.  It  has  been  said, 
with  what  authority  will  be  seen  in  the  Appendix,  that  the 
author  of  the  treatise  referred  to  was  no  less  a  man  than  the 
Cardinal  Polignac,  who,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Ganger, 
published  a  treatise,  entitled  "La  Mecham'que  du  Feu,  on 
VArt  iVcn  avgmcntcr  Ics  effcts  et  d'en  diminncr  la  dejpcnse, 
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contenant  le  Traitede  Nouvelles  CJieminees  qui  echauffent  plus 
que  les  Chemtnees  orclinaires,  et  qui  ne  sont  jpoint  sujettcs  a 
fumcr."  This  treatise  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  in  ]  714, 
and  a  translation  of  it,  by  Dr.  Desagiiliers  (from  which  we 
are  about  to  quote),  was  published  in  London  in  1716. 

In  the  preface  the  author  has  some  sensible  observations  on 
the  subject  of  warming  and  ventilation.  After  remarking 
that  persons  who  judge  of  the  value  of  machines  by  their 
complication,  will  not  find  his  inventions  to  their  taste,  he 
bestows  a  compliment  on  those  who  estimate  "  such  devices 
from  the  simplicity  of  their  construction,  and  the  facility  of 
their  execution,"  and  then  proceeds  thus :  "  A  plate  of  iron 
or  copper  bowed  or  bended  after  such  a  manner  as  is  not  at 
all  disagreeable  to  the  sight ;  a  void  behind,  divided  by  certain 
small  iron  bands  or  partition  plates,  forming  several  spaces 
that  have  a  communication  one  with  another;  a  little  vent 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  hearth,  a  register  plate  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  funnel ;  and  for  some  shafts,  a  capital  on  the  top, 
make  up  the  whole  construction  and  workmanship  of  our 
modern  chimney.  Now,  can  there  be  anything  more  simple 
or  plain,  or  more  easy  to  execute  ?  " 

"  To  be  able  to  kindle  a  fire  speedily,  and  make  it,  if  you 
please,  flame  continually,  whatever  wood  is  burning,  without 
the  use  of  bellows  ;  to  give  heat  to  a  spacious  room,  and  even 
to  another  adjoining,  with  a  little  fire ;  to  warm  one's  self  at 
the  same  time  on  all  sides,  be  the  weather  ever  so  cold,  with- 
out scorching ;  to  breathe  a  pure  air  always  fresh,  and  to  such 
a  degree  of  warmth  as  is  thought  fit ;  to  be  never  annoyed 
with  smoke  in  one's  apartment,  nor  have  any  moisture  therein ; 
to  quench  by  one's  self,  and  in  an  instant,  any  fire  that  may 
catch  in  the  tunnel  of  a  chimney  ;  all  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  effects  and  properties  of  these  wonderful  machines,  not- 
withstanding their  apparent  simplicity.  Since  I  used  this  sort 
of  chimney,  I  have  not  been  troubled  one  moment  with 
smoke,  in  a  lodging  which  it  rendered  before  untenable  as 
Boon  as  a  fire  was  lighted ;  I  have  always  inhaled,  even  during 
the  sharpest  seasons,  a  fresh  air  like  that  of  the  spring.  In 
1709,  water  that  froze  hard  everywhere  else  very  near  the 
I  hearth,  did  not  congeal  at  night  in  my  chamber,  though  the 
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fire  was  put  out  before  midnight ;  and  all  that  was  brought 
thither  in  the  day  soon  thawed ;  neither  did  I  ever  i^erceive 
the  least  moisture  in  winter,  not  even  during  thaws." 

The  treatise  opens  with  the  following  remark  :  "  It  seems 
that  those  who  have  hitherto  built  or  caused  chimneys  to  be 
erected,  have  only  taken  care  to  contrive  in  the  chambers 
certain  places  where  wood  may  be  burnt,  without  making  a 
due  reflection  that  the  wood  in  burning  ought  to  warm  those 
chambers,  and  the  persons  who  are  in  them ;  at  least,  it  is 
certain  that  but  a  very  little  heat  is  felt  of  the  fire  made  in 
the  ordinary  chimneys,  and  that  thej'  might  be  ordered  so  as 
to  send  forth  a  great  deal  more,  only  by  changing  the  dispo- 
sition of  their  jambs  and  wings."  The  methods  by  which  a 
fire  may  communicate  its  heating  effect  to  a  room,  are  cor- 
rectly stated  to  be  by  radiation,  by  reflection,  and  by  conduc- 
tion. Now,  as  radiant  heat  is  reflected  according  to  the  same 
law  as  light,  i.e.,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  reflection,  it  follows  that,  in  a  fire-jDlace  with  straight 
jambs  very  few  of  the  rays  are  reflected  into  the  room.  Thus, 

sujipose  a  fire,  /  (Fig.  21), 
to  be  made  in  an  ordinary 
chimney,  kTi,h  a,  of  which 
the  jambs,  a  b,  a  h,  are  pa- 
rallel, the  ray  of  heat,  /  g, 
~  will  be  reflected  back  in  m  ; 
'"■■-p  the  ray  /  ii  upon  itself  in  /; 

Fig.  21.  the  ray  / 1  in  n  ;  and  the 

ray  /  l  in  r ;  and  this  is  the  only  ray  that  can  be  reflected 
into  the  chamber,  the  others  being  to  the  back,  or  up  the 
chimney,  or  among  the  fuel,  and  contribute  in  no  way  to  the 
useful  heating  effect  of  the  fire.  In  cases,  however,  where 
the  jambs  are  formed  of  plaster,  there  is  not  even  this  reflec- 
tion, for  the  heat,  falling  upon  the  dull  surface,  is  absorbed. 
The  author  then  describes  what  ought  to  be  the  correct  form 
of  the  jambs  :  "  Geometricians,"  he  says,  "  are  sensible  that 
all  radiuses  which  set  out  from  the  focus  of  a  parabola  and 
fall  upon  its  sides,  are  reflected  back  parallel  to  its  axis.  If, 
therefore,  you  take  on  the  bottom  of  a  chimney  hearth,  a  b, 
h  a  (Fig.  22),  a  length,  c  c,  equal  to  that  of  the  wood  designed 
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to  be  burnt,  for  example,  of  half  a  log  or  billet,  which,  at 
Paris,  is  22  inches;  from  the  points  c  c,  let  fall  the  pcriDcn- 
dicular  ct>,  c  d,  which  may 


them  one  of  their  points;  j"'' 
that  done,  j'ou  are  to  line  ^'S-  22. 

AA'ith  iron  or  copper  plates  the  two  parabolical  sides,  a  c,  ac, 
of  the  chimney,  and  make  the  lower  part  of  the  concave 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  as  large  as  it  can  be,  only  leaving 
10  or  12  inches  for  the  aperture  of  the  chimney  funnel.  By 
this  arrangement  as  much  of  the  heat  as  can  be  will  be 
reflected,  for  all  the  rays  of  heat  from  the  focus  r  /  of 
each  semi-parabola,  as  f  g,  f  h,  f  i,  f  I,  &c.,  will  be  reflected 
back  parallel  to  the  axis  c  d  in  m,  n,  o,  p,  and  consequently, 
pass  into  the  room.  So  also,  all  those  rays,  e  h  i,  which  are 
not  reflected  back  parallel  to  the  axis,  will  nevertheless  be 
reflected  into  the  chamber  or  very  nearly  so.  Besides  this, 
the  jambs  being  so  much  nearer  tlie  fire  than  is  usual,  will 
soon  become  heated,  and  reflect  a  large  number  of  rays." 

All  draughts  in  the  room  towards  the  fire  were  avoided,  by 
introducing  a  soujjlet,  or  blower,  already  described  in  Savot's 
and  Winter's  stoves  (Figs.  15  and  17).  Its  opening  was 
situated  at  z  (Fig.  22),  in  the  centre  of  the  hearth,  10  or  12 
inches  below  the  plate  on  which  the  fuel  was  burned,  and 
communicated  with  the  open  air  by  a  channel  from  4  to  6 
inches  square.  The  opening  in  the  hearth  was  furnished 
with  a  metal  frame,  on  which  was  hinged  a  trap  door,  or 
valve,  opening  upwards ;  the  uj^per  surface  of  this  valve  wag 
furnished  with  a  button,  which  could  be  grasped  with  the 
tongs,  and  a  small  bolt  beneath  could  then  be  drawn  back,  or 
closed  with  the  button  with  which  it  was  connected.  The 
sides  of  the  valve  were  formed  by  two  thin  sectors  of  iron, 
which  guided  the  current  of  air  tlirough  the  channel,  and 
confined  it  within  narrow  limits.  Two  springs  in  the  frame 
pressed  against  the  sector  sides,  and  kept  the  valve  open  at 


be  the  axis  of  two  semi-para- 
bolas, whereof  c  c  are  the 
vertices  and  a  a  (the  distance 
between  which  is  the  breadth 
of  the  chimney),  each  of 
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any  desired  angle ;  of  course,  when  the  valve  was  shut  and 
bolted  there  was  no  current. 

Several  varieties  of  Ganger's  fire-place  are  described 
in  this  treatise,  all  of  which  are  furnished  with  parabolic 
jambs  and  the  soiiffl-et ;  but  the  back,  the  jambs,  the  hearth, 
and  the  mantel,  were  also  made  hollow,  for  the  purpose 

of  pouring  a  copious  sup- 
ply of  heated  air  into  the 
apartment.  These  hollow 
spaces,  named  caliducts 
or  meanders,  are  in  one 
arrangement  (Fig.  23) 
formed  by  perpendicular 
divisions.  In  another  va- 
riety (Fig.  24:)  they  are 
Fig- 23.  horizontal.  In  thisvariety 

the  hearth  is  also  hollowed  out,  and  divided  into  a  series  of 
square  spaces.  The  cold  air  entering  at  a,  follows  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrows,  and 
escapes  into  the  room  at  x; 
c  is  the  hearth,  m  the  smoke 
flue,  and  d  s  i  the  caliducts. 

The  supply  of  hot  air 
into  the  room  was  regu- 
lated by  a  valve  in  the  air- 
channel,  formed   on   the  r 
principle  of  Papin's  four-  ^ 
way  cock.  A  small  cylin- 

der,  X  (Fig.  25),  moved  within  another  cylinder,  which  was 
fixed.  The  revolving  cylinder  had  two  apertures,  o  o,  and  the 

fixed  cylinder  three  apertures,  ?!  v, 
The  axis  of  the  revolving  cylinder 
passed  through  the  cover  of  the 
fixed  cylinder,  and  had  a  small  lever 
or  needle  attached  to  it,  by  means 
of  which  the  cylinder  was  turned 
by  the  hand  into  certain  positions 
^ig-  25.  marked  on  a  small  dial.  When  the 

apertures,  o  o,  iu  the  revolving  cylinder  coincided  with  those 
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in  the  fixed  cylinder,  ft  n,  the  external  air  from  the  channel  was 
admitted  into  the  caliducts  in  the  chimney  back :  by  turning 
the  revolving  cylinder  into  another  position,  the  cold  air  was 
excluded  from  the  caliducts,  and  admitted  directly  into  the 
apartments. 

The  cylinder  could  also  be  placed  so  as  to  shut  off  the  cold 
air  both  from  the  caliducts  and  from  the  room.  In  this  way 
the  air  of  the  room  could  be  tempered  according  to  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  the  occupants. 

The  arrangement  to  which  the  inventor  gave  his  decided 
preference  is  represented  in  the  following  figures.    Fig.  26 


Fig.  26. 


represents  a  horizontal  section  of  the  fire-place,  and  Fig.  27 
a  vertical  section.  The  hollow  metal  case  forming  the  back 
of  the  chimney  is  divided  into  three  or  more  caliducts,  p  q  r, 
each  4  inches  wide  and  6|  inches  broad,  placed  about  an  inch 
from  the  back  wall  of  the  hearth  recess,  with  its  lower  edge, 
m,  about  2  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  iron  bottom  plate 
or  hearth,  a.  The  jambs,  lo,  lined  with  iron  or  brass  plates, 
are  formed  in  a  parabolic  curve,  and  solid  at  the  back.  The 
channel,  x,  conducting  the  external  air  into  the  caliducts,  is 
9  inches  on  the  side ;  and  the  blower,  c,  furnished  with  its 
valve,  forms  an  aperture  3  inches  long  and  2\  inches  wide, 
but  instead  of  being  supplied  with  air  from  the  outside  by  a 
separate  channel,  the  air  is  derived  from  the  channel,  z.  The 
air  valve,  x,  is  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  cold  air  channel, 
with  the  caliducts ;  and  the  aperture,  z,  through  which  the 
warmed  air  enters  the  room,  is  fitted  with  a  sliding  valve,  to 
close  the  warm  air  aperture. 
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The  action  of  tliis  apparatus  is  simple.  The  small  wood  on 
the  hearth  being  lighted,  and  the  valve  of  the  soufflet,  c  lifted 
up,  the  logs  soon  begin  to  kindle  into  a  good  fire ;  tlie  smoke 

and  flame  rise  into  tlie  space 
between  the  back,  p  q  r,  and  tlie 
wall  of  the  hearth,  and,  after 
heating  the  iron  back  of  the 
caliducts,  escape  into  the  flue. 
In  the  meantime,  the  other 
face  towards  the  room  is  also 
quickly  heated  by  the  flame 
and  smoke.  The  valve,  o,  being 
adjusted  to  admit  the  external 
air  into  the  first  cahduct,  it 
flows  thence  into  the  second 
and  third  caliducts,  receiving 
fresh  accessions  of  heat  in  its 
progress,  until  it  escapes  at  z, 
into  the  apartment,  Avhich  it 
speedily  warms. 

For  large  apartments,  these 
fire-places  may  be  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
two  may  be  set  back  to  bade, 
with  one  series  of  caliducts  for  both,  so  that  the  air  will  be 
heated,  whether  the  fire  be  kindled  in  one  or  both.  When 
kindled  in  both,  the  heating  effect  will,  of  course,  be  greatly 
increased.  So,  also,  two  adjoining  rooms  may  be  heated  by 
one  fire,  provided  the  hearth  recesses  are  j^laced  back  to 
back ;  for,  by  making  a  fire  in  one  room,  the  heated  air  from 
the  caliducts  may  be  discharged  into  the  other;  or  by  carrying 
a  pipe  from  the  caliducts  through  the  wall  into  an  adjoining 
room,  or  through  the  ceiling  into  an  upper  room,  an  agree- 
able and  a  sufficient  warmth  may  be  distributed. 

All  subsequent  writers  of  repute  have  acknowledged  the 
great  merits  of  Ganger's  treatise.  Franklin  admitted  the  great 
assistance  it  had  afforded  him  ;  and  some  of  the  improve- 
ments in  stoves  so  successfully  introduced  by  Count  Rumford 
are  similar  in  princij^lc  to  those  suggested  in  this  book.  It 
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v\  ill  be  obvious  how  very  superior  is  this  fire-place  to  those 
on  the  common  construction,  from  the  following  remarks  by 
IMr.  Bernan  : — "  The  external  air,  in  passing  through  the 
caliducts,  being  raised  to  a  temperate  heat,  and  spreading  it- 
self throughout  the  chamber,  a  person  in  the  coldest  weather 
is  surrounded  with  warm  air,  and  heated,  without  going  near 
the  fire,  on  all  sides  at  once  ;  while,  from  the  construction  of 
the  hearth,  he  enjoys  the  radiant  heat  in  greater  perfection 
than  in  the  common  chimneys.  The  large  body  of  air,  con- 
stantly flowing  into  the  room  from  the  caliducts,  prevents  all 
cldiih  loinds  or  dangerous  disease-bringing  currents ;  and  as 
there  is  as  much  impure  air  withdrawn  as  there  is  fresh 
warm  air  admitted,  an  unceasing  salutary  ventilation  goes 
on,  from  the  time  the  fire  is  lighted  until  it  is  extinguished ; 
iSO  that  a  person  may  always  remain  in  a  room  thus  warmed, 
and  breathe  as  pure  an  air  as  if  he  were  in  the  fields." 

The  Ganger  fire-places  were  constructed  for  the  combus- 
tion of  wood  fuel.  Dr.  Desaguliers  modified  them  so  as  to 
admit  of  coal  being  burnt,  and,  in  conjunction  with  an  archi- 
tect, manufactured  them,  and  erected  a  considerable  number 
in  London.  For  a  time  the  comforts  and  convenience,  as 
well  as  economy  of  these  fire-places,  were  appreciated,  and 
they  were  rising  rapidly  into  favour ;  but,  unfortunately,  an 
outcry  was  raised  tigainst  them  by  Mr.  Hauksbee  and  some 
other  scientific  opponents  of  Dr.  Desaguliers,  who  declared 
that  these  fire-places  "  burnt  the  air,  and  that  burnt  air  was 
fatal  to  animal  life."  This  was  a  death  blow  to  the  Doctor's 
new  fire-places,  and  many  years  afterwards,  when  referring 
to  the  subject,  he  mournfully  remarks  : — "  As  I  took  so  much 
pains  and  care,  and  was  at  some  expense  to  make  this  manage- 
ment of  air  useful,  I  can't  help  complaining  of  those  who 
endeavoured  to  defeat  me  in  it." 

In  1745,  Dr.  Franklin  introduced  a  fire-iDlace,  which  he 
named  the  Penngylvanian,  in  which  Prince  Rupert'.s  de- 
scending flue  was  ingeniously  combined  with  Ganger's  cali- 
ducts. This  invention  was  described  in  a  pamphlet  written 
and  printed  by  Franklin  himself.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  title-page:  —  "An  Account  of  the  new-invented 
Pennsylvanian  Fire-places;  wherein  their  construction  and 
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manner  of  operation  is  particularly  explained  ;  their  advan- 
tages above  every  other  method  of  warming  rooms  demon- 
strated; and  all  objections  that  have  been  raised  against  the 
use  of  them  answered  and  obviated.  With  directions  for 
putting  them  up,  and  for  using  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
And  a  copper -plate  in  vi'hich  the  several  parts  of  the 
machine  are  exactly  laid  down  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts. 
Philadelphia  :  printed  and  sold  by  B.  Franklin,  1744." 

The  following  is  from  Franldin's  Autobiography  : — 
"Having,  in  1742,  invented  an  open  stove  for  the  better 
warming  of  rooms,  and  at  the  same  time  saving  fuel,  as  the 
fresh  air  admitted  was  warmed  in  entering,  I  made  a  pre- 
sent of  the  model  to  Mr.  Robert  Grace,  one  of  my  early 
friends,  who,  having  an  iron  furnace,  found  the  casting  of 
the  plates  for  these  stoves  a  profitable  thing,  as  they  were 
growing  in  demand.  To  promote  that  demand  I  wrote  and 
published  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  'An  Account  of  the  new- 
invented  Pennsylvanian  Fire-places,  &c.*  This  pamphlet 
had  a  good  effect.  Governor  Thomas  was  so  pleased  with 
the  construction  of  this  stove,  as  described  in  it,  that  he 
offered  to  give  me  a  patent  for  the  sole  vending  of  them  for 
a  term  of  years ;  but  I  declined  it  from  a  principle,  which 
has  ever  weighed  with  me  on  such  occasions,  viz..  That,  as  ice 
cnjoij  great  advantage  from  the  inventions  of  others,  lue  should 
he  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  serve  others  bij  any  invention  of 
ours  ;  and  this  ive  shoidd  do  freely  and  generously. 

"  An  ironmonger  in  London,  however,  assuming  a  good 
deal  of  my  pamphlet,  and  working  it  up  into  his  own,  and 
making  some  small  changes  in  the  machine,  which  rather 
hurt  its  operation,  got  a  patent  for  it  there,  and  made,  as  I 
was  told,  a  little  fortune  by  it.  And  this  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance of  patents  taken  out  of  my  inventions  by  others, 
though  not  always  with  the  same  success,  which  I  never 
contested,  as  having  no  desire  of  profiting  by  patents  my- 
self, and  hating  disputes.  The  use  of  these  fire -places 
iu  very  many  houses,  both  here  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
neighbouring  states,  has  been  and  is  a  great  saving  of  wood 
to  the  inhabitants." 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Pennsylvanian  stove 
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from  Franklin's  pamphlet: — "m,  Pig. 28,  is  the  mantel-pieco 
or  breast  of  the  chimney,  c  the  funnel,  b  the  false  back  and 
closing,  E  the  true  back  of  the  chimney,  t  top  of  the  fire- 
place, F  the  front,  A  the  place  where  the  fire  is  made,  d  the 
air-box,  k  the  hole  in  the  side  plate  through  which  the 
warmed  air  is  discharged  out  of  the  air-box  into  the  room — 
H  the  hollow  filled  with  fresh  air,  entering  from  without  at  the 
passage,  i,  and  ascending 
into  the  air-box  through 
the  air-hole  in  the  bottom 
plate  near  g,  the  partition 
in  the  hollow  to  keep  the 
air  and  smoke  apart ;  p  the 
passage  under   the  false 
back  and  part  of  the  hearth 
for  the  smoke.    The  ar- 
rows show  the  course  of  the 
smoke.     The  fire  being 
made  at  a,  the  flame  and 
smoke  will  ascend  and  strike 
the  top,  T,  which  will  there- 
by receive  a  considerable 
heat.    The  smoke  finding 
no  passage  upwards,  turns 
over  the  top  of  the  air-box, 
and  descends  between  it  and 
the  back  plate  to  the  holes 
in  the  bottom  plate,  heat- 
ing, as  it  passes,  both  plates  of  the  air-box,  and  the  said 
back  plate  ;  the  front  plate,  bottom  and  side  plates,  are  also 
all  heated  at  the  same  time.    The  smoke  proceeds  in  the 
passage  that  leads  it  under  and  behind  the  false  back,  and 
BO  rises  into  the  chimney.    The  air  of  the  room,  warmed 
behind  the  back  plate,  and  by  the  sides,  front,  and  top 
plates,  becoming  specifically  lighter  than  the  other  air  in  the 
room,  is  obliged  to  rise;  but  the  closure  over  the  fire-2Dluce 
hindering  it  from  going  up  the  chimney,  it  is  forced  out  into 
the  room,  rises  by  the  mantel-piece  to  the  ceiling,  and  spreads 
all  over  the  top  of  the  room,  whence  being  crowded  down 
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Fig.  28.  "Profile  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Chimney  and  Fire-place." 
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gradually  by  the  stream  of  newly  warmed  air  that  follows 
and  rises  above  it,  the  whole  room  becomes  in  a  short  time 
equally  warmed.  At  the  same  time  the  air  warmed  under 
the  bottom  plate  and  in  the  air-box  rises  and  comes  out 
of  the  holes  in  the  side  plates,  very  swiftly,  if  the  door  of 
the  room  be  shut,  and  joins  its  current  with  the  stream 
before  mentioned,  rising  from  the  side,  back,  and  top  plates. 
The  air  that  enters  the  room  through  the  air-box  is  fresh, 
though  warm  ;  and,  computing  the  swiftness  of  its  motion 
with  the  areas  of  the  holes,  it  is  found  that  near  ten  barrels 
of  fresh  air  are  hourly  introduced  by  the  air-box ;  and  by 
this  means  the  air  in  the  room  is  continually  changed  and 
kept  at  the  same  time  sweet  and  warm.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  entering  air  will  not  be  warmed  at  first  lighting 
the  fire,  but  heats  gradually  as  the  fire  increases.  A  squai-e 
opening  for  a  trap-door  should  be  left  in  the  closing  of  the 
chimnej'-,  for  the  sweeper  to  go  up  ;  the  door  may  be  made  of 
slate  or  tin,  and  commonly  kept  close  shut,  but  so  j^laced  as 
that,  turning  up  against  the  back  of  the  chimney  when  open, 
it  closes  the  vacancy  behind  the  false  back  and  shoots  the 
soot,  that  falls  in  sweeping,  out  upon  the  hearth.  This  trap- 
door is  a  very  convenient  thing.  In  rooms  where  there  is 
much  smoking  of  tobacco,  it  is  also  convenient  to  have  a  small 
hole,  about  5  or  6  inches  square,  cut  near  the  ceiling  through 
into  the  funnel ;  this  hole  must  have  a  shutter,  by  which 
it  may  be  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure.  When  open  there 
w-ill  be  a  strong  draught  of  air  through  it  into  the  chimney, 
which  will  presently  carry  off  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  keep  the 
room  clear;  if  the  room  be  too  hot  likewise,  it  will  carry  off  as 
much  of  the  warm  air  as  you  please,  and  then  you  may  stop 
it  entirely  or  in  part,  as  you  think  fit.  By  this  means  it  is  that 
the  tobacco  smoke  does  not  descend  among  the  heads  of  the 
company  near  the  fire,  as  it  must  do  before  it  can  get  into 
common  chimneys." 

The  Pennsylvanian  fire-place  was  constructed  for  burning 
wood,  but  in  1753  Mr.  Durno  adapted  it  for  the  burning  of 
coals,  and  sent  one  of  his  stoves  to  London  as  a  model.  The 
fuel  box  was  15  inches  wide,  5h  inches  deep,  from  the  grating 
to  the  top  bar,  5^  inches  from  front  to  back.    This  kept  a 
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room,  14  feet  square,  at  a  temperature  of  between  60°  and 
64°  during  13  hours,  with  the  consumption  of  only  one  peck 
of  coals,  at  a  time  when  the  external  temperature  was  28°,  or 
4°  below  freezing. 

A  simple,  but  highly  ingenious  grate,  in  which  the  burn- 
iug  fuel  is  made  to  consume  its  own  smoke,  was  also  one 
of  the  many  original  contrivances  of  Franklin.  It  consists 
of  a  circular  fire-cage  (Fig.  29),  about 
a  foot  in  diameter,  and  from  6  to  8 
inches  wide  from  front  to  back  ;  the 
back  is  of  plate  iron,  and  the  front  filled 
with  bars,  of  which  the  three  middle 
are  fixed,  and  the  top  and  bottom  mov- 
able, and  either  one  may  be  drawn  out 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  grate  with 
fuel.  The  fire-cage  turns  upon  axes, 
supported  by  a  crotchet,  fixed  on  a  stem, 
which  revolves  upon  a  pivot  fixed  to 
the  hearth.  The  fire  is  lighted  by  with- 
drawing the  upper  bar  and  then  placing  wood  and  coals  in 
the  cage,  as  in  a  common  grate ;  the  bar  is  then  replaced.  So 
also  in  adding  fresh  fuel,  the  upper  bar  is  removed  and  then 
replaced.  When  the  grate  is  first  lighted  a  quantity  of  thick 
smoke  is  emitted  by  the  fuel ;  but  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
burn  well,  the  cage  is  turned  round  on  its  axes,  so  that  the 
burning  coals  at  the  bottom  shall  occupy  a  position  at  the 
top.  The  whole  is  then  turned  round  on  the  pivot,  so  as  to 
bring  the  bars  again  in  front ;  by  this  arrangement  the  fresh 
coals  below  the  lighted  fuel  will  gradually  ignite,  and  their 
smoke,  having  to  pass  through  the  fire  above  them,  will  be 
entirely  consumed.  In  this  way  the  combustion  is  perfect, 
or  nearly  so,  and  this  economy  of  fuel  is  accompanied  by  a 
much  greater  heating  effect ;  little  or  no  soot  is  deijosited, 
for  all  the  combustible  matter  of  the  fuel  is  converted  into 
heat.  For  want  of  some  such  contrivance,  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  our  fuel  is  wasted  by  our  open  fires  under  the 
best  management.  Soot  is  very  inflammable,  and  a  pound 
of  it  gives  as  much  heat  as  a  pound  of  coal ;  and  the  quantity 
of  soot  which  lines  our  chimneys  is  very  inconsiderable,  com- 
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pared  with  that  which  escapes  unconsumed  at  the  chimney 
top,  and  fills  the  neighbourhood  with  blacks,  and,  returning 
into  our  houses  through  the  open  windows,  maizes  the  furni- 
ture dirty,  or,  entering  our  huigs,  offers  an  impediment  to 
free  respiration.  Another  advantage  of  the  revolving  grate 
is,  that  it  may  be  turned  into  any  position,  so  as  to  radiate 
its  heat  in  one  direction  rather  than  another,  and,  by  placing 
the  bars  in  a  horizontal  position,  a  teakettle,  or  other  cooking 
utensil,  may  be  set  on  it. 

We  cannot  part  with  Franklin  without  some  notice  of  the 
services  rendered  by  him  in  the  cure  of  smoky  chirauevs. 
But  first  as  to  the  chimney  itself.  We  have  seen  that  the 
invention  of  chimneys  was  not  a  scientific  result,  but  an  act 
of  necessity.  The  first  object  proposed  to  be  accomplished 
by  them  was  to  discharge  into  the  air  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, instead  of  allowing  them  to  spread  over  the  apart- 
ment. With  the  huge  wood  fires  of  our  ancestors,  the  large 
hearth  recess  and  the  capacious  flue  did  not  interfere  with 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  j^roposed  ;  but  as  circum- 
stances changed  —  when  fire-places  were  introduced  into 
small  rooms,  and  coal  was  substituted  for  wood — the  arrange- 
ments which  were  not  altogether  ill-suited  to  the  baronial 
hall  or  kitchen  did  not  apply.  Science  was  unable,  or  did 
not  condescend,  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  thus  the 
defects  of  chimneys  continued  to  exist  through  many  gene- 
rations. One  great  defect  arose  from  the  great  capacity  of 
the  flue  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  fire,  the  heat  of 
which  was  often  insufficient  to  determine  an  upward  current 
for  carrying  off  the  smoke.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  everyday 
experience,  that  the  force  of  the  draught  in  a  chimney  is  so 
much  the  greater  as  the  column  of  air  which  passes  up  it  is 
longer  or  more  heated,  or,  in  othpr  words,  the  taller  the 
chimney,  or  the  hotter  the  fire,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the 
draught.  The  ascentional  force  of  this  current  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  weight  of  the  column  of  heated  air  in  iiie 
chimney,  and  a  column  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  of 
equal  height.  Air  and  gases  expand  almost  equally  and  very 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  temperature.  From 
32°,  the  freezing  point,  to  212°,  the  boiling  point,  of  water, 
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they  increase  in  bnlk  more  than  one-third,  1,000  pints  at 
32°  becoming  1,366  at  212°.  This  is  -^^ths  of  the  volnme 
at  32°,  or  about  ^^^qT^  for  each  degree  of  Fahr.  Now,  sup- 
pose when  a  chimney  is  drawing,  the  temperature  of  the 
ascending  air  in  the  average  of  its  length  is  25°  above  that 
of  the  outer  air,  which  we  may  suppose  is  at  41°.  The  ex- 
pansion of  air  for  each  degree  is  -B-o-jyth  of  its  bulk  at  41°,  so 
that  the  column  of  air  in  the  chimney  will  be  dilated  -^^oVhs, 
or  ^Vth.  A  column  of  such  heated  air  in  the  chimney,  21 
feet  high,  would  balance  a  column  of  only  20  feet  in  height 
at  the  temperature  of  the  outer  air,  and  the  ascentional  force 
of  the  heated  air  (or  draught  of  the  chimney)  would  be  that 
due  to  the  difference  in  weight  between  the  21  feet  of  heated 
air  and  the  21  feet  of  colder  air,  and  this  would  be  equal  to 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  the  colder  air  1  foot  in  height. 
It  is  obvious  from  this  that  the  draught  is  increased  by 
increasing  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  chimney.  Its 
length  in  a  horizontal  direction  does  not  increase,  but  dimin- 
ishes the  draught,  by  cooling  the  air  before  it  gets  into  the 
effective  part  of  the  flue.  The  draught  is  also  increased  by 
making  all  the  air  which  enters  the  chimney  pass  through  or 
very  near  the  fuel ;  for  when  mirch  air  gets  into  the  chimney 
above  the  fire,  by  having  a  high  mantelpiece,  the  mass  of 
air  in  the  chimney  cannot  get  sufficiently  heated.  The  shape 
and  structure  of  the  chimney  may  also  assist  or  retard  the 
draught.  The  chimney  should  be  as  small  as  possible ;  only 
just  sufficient  to  discharge  the  smoke  and  assist  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  apartment.  The  circular  form  is  preferable  to  the 
square,  on  account  of  the  resistance  being  equal  on  the  in- 
ternal surface,  and  double  currents  are  less  easily  established. 
According  to  Peclet,*  the  horizontal  section  of  the  circular 
chimney-shaft  of  an  ordinary  apartment  need  not  be  more 
than  1.5  to  20  centimetres  in  diameter  (6  or  8  inches),  or  an 
area  of  from  3  to  4  square  decimetres  (12  to  10  square  inches), 
but  it  will  be  remembered  that  these  estimates  are  for  wood 
fires.   Where  coal  is  used  they  must  be  somewhat  extended. 

*  "  Train  de  la  Chalmr  considerie  dans  ses  applicaiions.''-  2ncl  Ed.  1860. 
The  reader  interested  in  the  subject  in  a  technological  point  of  view  should 
conRuIt  vol.  i.,  book  3,  "  On  Chimneys  "  {Lies  Cheminies),  from  page 
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In  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  there  are  practical  diffi- 
cultie.s  and  special  cases  which  usually  come  under  the  patho- 
logical treatment  of  the  smoke-doctor ;  these  may  all  be 
resolved  by  reference  to  well-known  scientific  principles,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  smoke-doctor  is  not  always,  indeed  very 
seldom,  a  man  of  science.  The  following  cases  of  smoky 
chimneys  and  the  method  of  cure,  will  include  as  much  as 
need  be  said  on  this  subject  to  the  intelligent  reader.* 

The  most  prolific  cause  of  smoky  chimneys  is  the  want  of 
a  sufficient  supply  of  air  to  the  fire.  This  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  a  new  house,  where  doors  and  windows  fit  tightly 
and  accurately,  so  that  scarcely  a  chink  is  left  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air.  Or  if  the  house  be  not  new,  the  windows  and 
doors  are  often  listed,  sandbags  are  placed  over  the  junction 
of  the  tw^o  window-frames,  and  a  thick  mat  closes  the  bottom 
of  the  door,  and  even  the  key-hole  is  often  stopped.  It 
is  no  ^Yonder  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  chimney 
should  smoke  ;  for  the  air  necessary  to  support  the  fire  must 
come  down  the  chimney  (the  only  way  left  for  it)  instead  of 
passing  through  the  fire  and  up  it.  Dr.  Franklin's  method  ol 
ascertaining,  in  a  rough  way,  how  much  air  is  required  per 
minute  to  make  the  fire  burn  well  without  smoking,  is  to  set 
the  door  open  until  the  fire  burns  properly,  then  gradually 
to  close  it  until  smoke  again  begins  to  appear:  next  open 
it  a  little  wider,  and  hold  it  in  such  a  position  as  will  admit 
the  necessary  supply.  Now  observe  the  width  of  the  open 
crevice  between  the  edge  of  the  door,  and  the  rabbet  into 
which  it  would  shut.  Suppose  this  distance  to  be  half  an 
inch  in  a  door  8  feet  high ;  the  room  would,  in  such  case, 
require  for  the  entrance  of  the  air  an  aperture  equal  to  48 
square  inches,  or  a  hole  6  inches  by  8  inches.  This,  how- 
ever, would  be  more  than  is  usually  required.  Dr.  Franklin 
found  that  a  square  opening  of  6  inches  to  the  side  was  a 
good  medium  size  for  most  chimneys.    But  now  comes  the 

•  *  The  following  references  to  Dr.  Franklin  arc  to  a  pamphlet  "On  the 
Causes  ami  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,"  dated  "At  sea,  28th  August,  1785." 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  "  To  John  Ingenhousz,  at  Vicuna."  It 
first  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  It 
■was  read  October  21,  1785,  aud  afterwards  published  as  a  separate  pamphlet 
in  England  and  America. 
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difficulty  (at  least  in  English  houses,  where  no  air-duct  is 
provided  by  the  architect  and  builder,  as  in  the  Ganger  fire- 
place), where  to  make  this  opening.  If  made  in  the  door,  it 
would  not  only  interfere  with  the  privacy  of  the  room,  but 
admit  a  cold  draught  to  the  back  and  feet  of  those  sitting 
near  the  fire  ;  if  made  in  the  window,  it  would  bring  a  cata- 
ract of  cold  air  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  inmates. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  cut  a  crevice  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  window-frame,  and  to  place  below  this  a  thin  shelf,  slop- 
ing upwards,  in  order  to  direct  the  air  towards  the  ceiling, 
where,  mingling  with  the  heated  air  of  the  apartment,  it 
would  mitigate  its  temperature,  and  bring  it  down  again  to 
feed  the  fire.  The  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  it  condenses 
the  products  of  respiration  and  combustion,  and  causes  these 
aerial  poisons  to  be  breathed  over  again.  An  old-fashioned 
contrivance  for  kitchens  was  to  place  in  one  of  the  spaces 
of  the  window-frame  a  circular  tin  plate,  containing  a  wheel 
mounted  on  an  axis,  the  radii  or  vanes  being  bent  obhquely  ; 
these,  being  acted  on  by  the  entering  air,  forced  it  round  like 
the  vanes  of  a  windmill,  and  at  the  same  time  dispersed  the 
air  to  a  certain  extent,  and  prevented  a  distinct  draught  from 
being  felt.  Another  method  was  to  take  out  a  pane  of  glass, 
and  substitute  a  tin  frame,  giving  it  two  springing  angular 
sides ;  and  being  furnished  with  hinges  below,  it  could  be 
drawn  in  more  or  less  above,  so  that  the  incoming  air  might 
be  directed  upwards,  and  regulated  as  to  quantity.  A  some- 
what similar  contrivance  has  been  introduced  for  ventilating 
rooms,  but  when  there  is  a  fire  in  the  room,  it  must  serve  the 
purpose  of  introducing  air  instead  of  letting  it  out.  It  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  strips  of  plate  glass,  arranged  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Venetian  blind,  occupying  the  position  of  one  of 
the  panes  of  glass  in  the  upper  window-frame.  By  a  little 
adjusting  motion,  the  strips  can  be  separated  more  or  less 
apart,  to  regulate  the  supply  of  air,  or  closed  entirely,  so  as 
to  exclude  it.  Perforated  panes  of  glass  have  also  been  intro- 
duced as  ventilators,  but  they  must  also  bring  air  into  the 
room  instead  of  letting  it  out,  when  a  fire  is  burning.  The  best 
plan  of  all  is  the  air-duct,  described  in  Ganger's  fire-places. 

A  second  cause  of  smoky  chimneys  arises  from  the  size  of 
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the  fire-place  ;  it  may  be  too  wide  or  too  high.  Dr.  Franklin 
recommended  that  the  openings  in  the  lower  rooms  should  be 
-about  30  inches  square  and  18  deep;  and  those  in  the  upper 
rooms  only  18  inches  square  and  not  quite  so  deep ;  the  in- 
termediate openings  diminishing  in  jDroportion  to  the  height 
of  the  funnel. 

But  the  funnel  itself  may  be  too  high  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  fire.  The  hot  air,  ascending  to  a  certain  height, 
may  distribute  its  heat  to  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flue, 
60  that  the  whole  may  cool  down,  and  the  column  within  the 
flue  be  nearly  of  the  same  weight  as  an  equal  column  on  the 
outside.  In  such  a  case,  there  will  be  little  or  no  drausfht  to 
carry  off  the  smoke,  and  it  will,  therefore,  enter  the  room. 

But  it  more  frequently  happens  that  the  funnel  is  too  short. 
The  remed}'  in  such  case  is  to  contract  the  opening  of  the 
chimney,  so  as  to  make  all  the  air  that  enters  pass  through  or 
very  near  the  fire. 

In  some  houses,  instead  of  having  a  separate  chimney  for 
each  room  or  fire-iilace,  the  flue  is  bent  or  turned  from  an 
upper  room  into  the  flue  of  another  fire  from  below.  In  such 
a  case,  the  upper  chimney  is  too  short,  since  the  length  can 
only  be  estimated  from  the  place  where  it  enters  the  flue  of 
the  lower  room  ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  also  shortened  in 
efficient  length  by  the  distance  between  the  entrance  at  the 
second  funnel  and  the  top  of  the  stack  ;  for  all  that  part  being 
supplied  with  air  from  the  second  funnel,  adds  no  force  to 
the  draught;  and  if  there  is  no  fire  in  the  second  chimney, 
it  cools  the  hot  current  of  the  first,  and  so  diminishes  the 
draught.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  close  the  opening  of 
that  chimney  in  which  there  is  no  fire. 

Chimneys  often  overpower  each  other,  and  so  produce  smoke 
in  the  room.  If,  for  example,  there  are  two  fire-places  in  one 
large  room,  with  fires  in  each,  and  the  doors  and  windows 
closed ;  if  the  two  fires  do  not  burn  equally  well,  either  from 
not  being  hghted  at  the  same  time,  or  not  equally  supplied 
with  fuel,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  stronger  fire  will 
overpower  the  weaker,  and  draw  the  air  down  its  funnel  to 
Bujiply  its  own  demand,  bringing  the  smoke  with  it.  Two 
chimneys  in  different  rooms,  which  communicate  by  a  door, 
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may  also  act  in  this  way  whenever  the  door  is  opened;  so, 
also,  in  a  house  where  all  the  doors  and  windows  fit  tightly,  a 
strong  kitchen  chimney  on  the  lowest  floor  may  overpower 
any  other  chimney  in  the  house,  and  draw  air  and  smoke  into 
the  rooms  as  often  as  a  door  communicating  with  the  stair- 
case is  opened.  Dr.  Franklin  mentions  the  case  of  a  noble- 
man's house  in  Westminster  afflicted  with  this  troublesome 
complaint.  It  was  a  new  house,  and  after  the  owner  had 
paid  for  it,  and  discharged  all  claims,  he  had  to  expend  £300 
more  before  the  smoky  chimneys  were  cured.  Of  course, 
the  only  remedy  for  this  disorder  is,  to  provide  each  room 
with  the  means  of  furnishing  the  fire-place  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  air  for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  When  will 
architects  and  builders  be  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  fire- 
places, as  well  as  human  beings,  require  constant  supphes  of 
fresh  air,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  provide  every  room  with 
air  channels,  placed  so  as  to  feed  the  fire  without  annoying 
the  inmates  ? 

Another  fruitful  source  of  smoky  chimneys  is,  when  their 
tops  are  commanded  by  higher  buildings,  or  by  a  hill,  so  that 
the  wind  blowing  over  them,  falls  like  water  over  a  dam, 
sometimes  almost  passing  over  the  tops  of  the  chimneys,  and 
beating  down  the  smoke.  If  the  funnels  cannot  be  raised,  so 
that  their  tops  may  be  of  the  same  height  or  higher  than  the 
eminence,  the  only  remedy  is  to  mount  one  of  those  ugly  con- 
trivances with  which  the  chimney-doctors  delight  to  satirise 
the  architect  and  builder,  and  which  are  thus  enumerated 
in  an  amusing  article  in  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal : — 
"  The  simplest  of  all  consists  in  the  well-known  revolving 
bonnets  or  cowls,  with  wind-arrows  on  their  summits  ;  which, 
by  the  way,  were  once  called  '  Bishops '  in  Scotland,  while 
a  friend  assures  me,  that  in  the  west  of  England  he  has 
heard  them  styled  '  Presbyterians.'  The  philosophy  of  this 
contrivance  is  sufficiently  simple — in  whichever  direction  the 
wind  blows,  the  mouth  of  the  chimney  is  averted  from  it. 
This  principle  has  its  development  in  a  thousand  devices — 
some  looking  like  Dutch  ovens  come  up  to  sec  the  workl, 
some  like  half  sections  of  sugar-loaves,  some  like  capital  H's, 
and  sundry  other  pleasing  objects.    The  red  chimney-pots, 
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too,  have  contrivances  of  a  similar  intention,  in  tlie  diverging 
spouts  and  cavities  and  twists  which  some  of  them  delight  in. 
A  different  species  is  the  perforated  whirhng  variety,  which 
seem  perpetually  whizzing  round  for  the  mere  fun  of  the 
thing,  since  any  good  they  do  is  extremely  apt  to  escape 
detection.  They  are  a  lively -looking  apparatus;  hut  on  squally 
nights,  and  when  the  pivot  becomes  a  little  rusty,  the  musical 
sounds  they  give  forth  can  scarcely  be  considered  agreeable. 
Among  the  more  ingenious  of  smoke-curers,  an  invention  of 
recent  origin,  named  the  '  Archimedean  screw  ventilator  ' 
desei'ves  a  place.  It  consists,  as  its  name  implies,  of  wind- 
vanes  attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  revolving  screw.  When 
the  wind  strikes  these  vanes,  it  produces  a  rapid  revolution 
of  the  screw,  which  is  thus  supposed  to  wind  up  the  smoke  or 
vitiated  air  from  below.  Perhaps  it  serves  the  proposed  end ; 
but  whether  the  positive  advantage  thus  gained  is  not  lost 
by  the  obstruction  of  such  apparatus  to  the  free  passage  of 
smoke  in  calm  weather,  is  a  point  in  my  estimation  more 
than  questionable.  For  the  relief  of  such  chimneys  as  only 
smoke  in  windy  weather,  perhaps  this  and  other  forms  of 
external  apparatus  are  best  adapted.  Another  invention  of 
equal  merit  is  a  chimney-cap  of  metal  externally  grooved  in 
a  series  of  spiral  curves  up  the  pipe,  which  end  in  a  kind  of 
mouth-piece,  from  whence  the  smoke  issues.  The  wind,  when 
impelled  against  this  apparatus,  is  supposed  to  take  some- 
what of  the  direction  of  the  spiral  grooves,  and  thus  to  form 
an  upward  current  to  assist  the  emission  of  the  smoke."  One 
of  the  most  recent  of  this  class  of  inventions  is  "  Day's  wind- 
guard,"  which  consists  of  an  octagonal  metalhc  chimney-cap, 
having  four  slits  in  it,  which  are  protected  by  projecting 
pieces  or  slips  of  metal.  When  a  current  of  air  strikes  in 
any  direction  against  the  cap,  it  reflects  or  turns  the  air  in 
such  a  manner  as  immediately  to  produce  a  draught  up  the 
pipe.  "  In  casting  one's  eye  down  the  long  streets  of  the 
smoky  city,  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  roofs  and  their  tor- 
mented chimneys,  the  infinity  of  other  contrivances  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  scarcely  a  poetical  hyperbole  to  say  our  pen  starts 
back  from  it.  Here  is  patent  upon  patent,  scheme  after 
scheme,  each  doing  its  best,  no  doubt,  to  obtain  the  mastery 
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over  that  simple  thing — smoke  ;  and  each  with  a  degree  of 
success  of  a  very  hopeless  amount.  There  appears  to  me 
something  intensely  ludicrous  in  these  struggles  against  what 
seems  to  be  an  absurd,  but  an  invincible  foe  ;  the  very  element 
of  whose  success  against  us  lies  in  our  not  strangling  him  in 
his  birth.  Many  obstacles  are  in  the  way,  no  doubt ;  there 
are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  every  good;  but  I  have  little 
doubt,  that  had  the  perverted  ingenuity  which  has  misspent 
itself  upon  the  chimney-pots  been  directed  to  the  ftre- 
place,  we  might  have  now  had  a  different  tale  to  tell.  The 
smoke  nuisance  is  laughed  at  as  a  minor  evil,  by  a  great 
practical  people  like  ourselves,  who  heroically  make  up  our 
minds  to  put  up  with  it ;  but  when  it  is  considered  as  an  item 
in  the  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  health  of  a  whole  nation,  it 
assumes,  or  should  assume,  a  different  position." 

We  do  not  by  any  means  affirm  that  cowls  and  similar  con- 
trivances are  always  effectual  in  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  ; 
for  it  is  easy  to  imagine  cases  where  chimneys  will,  or  rather 
must  smoke,  in  spite  of  the  whole  host  of  caps,  cowls,  and 
vanes.  For  example,  when  a  commanding  eminence  is  farther 
from  the  wind  than  the  chimney  commanded,  the  wind  would, 
as  it  were,  be  dammed  up  between  the  house  and  the  emi- 
nence, and  force  its  way  down  the  chimneys  in  whatever 
position  the  turn-cap  or  other  contrivance  might  be  situated. 
Dr.  Franklin  mentions  a  city  in  which  many  houses  were 
tormented  with  smoky  chimneys  by  this  operation,  for  their 
kitchens  being  built  behind,  and  connected  by  a  passage  with 
the  houses,  the  tops  of  the  kitchen  chimneys  were  thus  lower 
than  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  thus,  when  the  wind  blew 
against  the  backs  of  the  houses,  the  whole  side  of  a  street  formed 
a  dam,  and  the  obstructed  wind  was  forced  down  the  kitchen 
chimneys,  and  passed  along  the  passages  into  the  houses,  and 
80  into  the  street.  This  was  especiallythe  case  when  the  kitchen 
fires  wei-e  burning  badly.  In  summer,  the  annoyance  assumed 
a  different  form,  for  the  smoke  was  wafted  from  the  kitchen 
chimneys  into  the  chambers  of  the  upper  rooms. 

Chimneys,  which  otherwise  draw  well,  will  often  smoke  from 
the  improper  situation  of  a  door.  Thus  when  the  door  and 
the  chimney  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  room,  and  the  door 
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being  in  tlie  corner,  is  made  to  open  against  the  wall,  as  is 
usually  done,  to  have  it  more  out  of  the  way,  it  follows  tliat, 
when  the  door  is  partially  opened,  a  current  of  air  rushes  in 
and  passes  along  the  wall  into  and  across  the  opening  of  the 
fire-place,  and  whisks  the  smoke  into  the  room.  This  happens 
more  frequently  when  the  door  is  being  shut,  for  then  the  force 
of  the  current  is  increased,  and  persons  sitting  near  the  fire 
feel  all  the  inconvenience  both  of  the  draught  and  of  the  smoke. 
A  remedy  may  be  found  by  an  intervening  screen,  projecting 
from  the  wall  and  passing  round  a  great  part  of  the  fire-place  ; 
or  still  better,  by  shifting  the  hinges  of  the  door,  so  as  to  throw 
the  air  along  the  other  wall. 

A  room  with  no  fire  in  it  is  sometimes  filled  with  smoke 
from  the  funnel  of  another  room,  in  which  a  fire  is  burning. 
This  arises  from  changes  in  density  of  the  air  in  the  cold 
funnel,  from  changes  in  temperature  by  day  and  by  night,  as 
well  as  from  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  It  is  found 
that  when  the  temperature  of  the  outer  air  and  of  that  in  the 
funnels  is  nearly  equal,  the  air  begins  to  ascend  the  funnels  as 
the  cool  of  the  evening  comes  on,  and  this  current  will  con- 
tinue till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  next  morning  ;  then,  as  the  heat 
of  the  day  approaches,  it  sets  downward,  and  continues  to  do 
so  till  evening ;  it  then  changes  again,  and  continues  to  go 
upwards  during  the  night.  Now,  when  the  smoke  from  the 
tops  of  neighbouring  funnels  passes  over  the  tops  of  funnels 
which  are  drawing  downwards,  the  smoke  is  also  drawn  down, 
and  descends  with  the  air  into  the  chamber.  The  remedy 
proposed  by  Dr.  Franklin  was,  to  contract  the  opening  of  the 
chimney  to  about  2  feet  between  the  jambs,  and  to  bring  the 
breast  down  to  about  3  feet  of  the  hearth.  An  iron  frame  is 
then  placed  just  under  the  breast,  and  extending  to  the  back 
of  the  chimney,  so  that  a  plate  of  iron  may  slide  horizontally 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  grooves  on  each  side  of  the 
frame;  this  plate,  when  thrust  quite  in,  fills  up  the  whole 
space,  and  shuts  up  the  chimney  entirely  when  there  is  no 
fire.  But  when  there  is  a  fire,  it  can  be  drawn  out,  so  as  to 
leave  between  its  further  edge  and  the  back  a  space  of  about 
2  inches,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  smoke  to  pass ;  and  so 
large  a  part  of  the  funnel  being  stopped  by  the  rest  of  the 
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plate,  tlie  passage  of  warm  air  out  of  the  room  up  the  chimney 
is  in  great  measure  prevented,  as  is  also  the  cold  air  from 
crevices  to  supply  its  place.  The  effect  is  seen  in  three 
^vays:— 1.  When  the  fire  burns  briskly  in  cold  weather,  the 
howling  or  whisking  of  the  wind,  as  it  enters  the  room 
through  the  crevices  when  the  chimney  is  open,  ceases  as 
soon  as  the  plate  is  slid  in  to  its  proper  distance.  2.  Opening 
the  door  of  the  room  about  half  an  inch,  and  holding  the  hand 
against  the  opening  near  the  top  of  the  door,  you  feel  the  cold 
air  coming  in  against  yonr  hand,  but  weakly  if  the  plate  be  in. 
Let  another  person  draw  it  out,  so  as  to  let  the  air  of  the  room 
go  np  the  chimney  with  its  usual  freedom  in  open  chimneys, 
and  you  immediately  feel  the  cold  air  rushing  in  strongly. 
3.  If  something  be  set  against  the  door,  just  sufficient  when 
tiie  plate  is  in  to  keep  the  door  nearly  shut,  by  resisting  the 
pressure  of  the  air  that  would  force  it  open,  then,  when  tlie 
plate  is  drawn  out,  the  door  will  be  forced  open  by  the 
increased  pressure  of  the  outward  cold  air  endeavouring  to 
get  in,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  warm  air  that  now  passes 
out  of  the  room  to  go  up  the  chimney.  "  In  our  common 
open  chimneys,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  half  of  the  fuel  is  wasted, 
and  its  effect  lost ;  the  air  it  has  warmed  being  immediately 
drawn  off." 

The  form  of  the  chimney-pot  has  also  an  influence  on  the 
free  passage  of  the  smoke.  Many  of  those  fancy  chimney- 
pots ornamented,  singly  or  clustered  together,  will  cause  the 
chimneys  to  smoke  in  strong  winds;  the  ornaments  serving 
as  points  of  resistance  to  the  wind,  after  reflecting  it  down  the 
chimney;  and  the  clustered  arrangement  presenting  a  broad 
resisting  surface,  so  that  the  wind,  in  blowing  against  them, 
rises  np  along  the  surface,  and  blows  strongly  over  the  mouths 
of  the  pots,  so  that  the  smoke  cannot  force  its  way  through  the 
blast.  In  Venice  the  top  of  the  flue  is  rounded  into  the  true 
form  of  a  funnel,  and  this  is  often  found  to  answer  the  purpose; 
but,  at  present,  we  do  not  know  of  any  remedy  except  a  turn- 
cap,  or  one  of  the  many  inelegant  contrivances,  already  re- 
ferred to,  which  give  such  wonderful  variety  to  the  sky  line 
of  most  of  our  houses  and  public  buildings. 

Cases  of  smoky  chimneys  may  arise,  which  may  puzzle 
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the  science  of  the  most  accomplished  smoke-doctor.  We 
borrow  two  such  from  Franldin.  "I  once  lodged,"  he  says, 
"in  a  house  in  London,  which,  in  a  little  room,  had  a  single 
chimney  and  funnel.  The  opening  was  very  small,  yet  it  did 
not  keep  in  the  smoke,  and  all  attempts  to  have  a  fire  in  this 
room  were  fruitless.  I  could  not  imagine  the  reason  ;  till  at 
length,  observing  that  the  chamber  over  it,  which  had  no  fire- 
place in  it,  was  always  filled  with  smoke  when  a  fire  was 
kindled  below,  and  that  the  smoke  came  through  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  wainscot,  I  had  the  wainscot  taken  down, 
and  discovered  that  the  funnel  which  went  up  behind  it  had 
a  crack  many  feet  in  length,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  my 
arm;  a  breach  very  dangerous  with  regard  to  fire,  and  occa- 
sioned, probably,  by  an  apparent  irregular  settling  of  one  side 
of  the  house.  The  air  entering  this  breach  freely,  destroyed 
the  drawing  force  of  the  funnel.  The  remedy  would  have 
been,  filling  up  the  breach,  or  rather  rebuilding  the  funnel ; 
but  the  landlord  rather  chose  to  stop  up  the  chimney." 

The  second  case  occurred  at  the  house  of  a  friend  near 
London.  "His  best  room  had  a  chimney,  in  which  he  told 
me  he  never  could  have  a  fire,  for  all  the  smoke  came  out  into 
the  room.  I  flattered  myself  I  could  easily  find  the  cause,  and 
prescribe  the  cure.  I  opened  the  door,  and  perceived  it  was 
not  want  of  air.  I  made  a  temporary  contraction  of  the 
ojiening  of  the  chimney,  and  found  that  it  was  not  its  being 
too  large  that  caused  the  smoke  to  issue.  I  went  and  looked 
up  at  the  top  of  the  chimney ;  its  funnel  was  joined  in  the 
same  stack  with  others,  some  of  them  shorter,  that  drew  very 
well,  and  I  saw  nothing  to  prevent  its  doing  the  same.  In 
fine,  after  every  other  examination  I  could  think  of,  I  was 
obhged  to  own  the  insufficiency  of  my  skill.  But  my  friend, 
who  made  no  pretension  to  such  kind  of  knowledge,  afterwards 
discovered  the  cause  himself.  He  got  to  the  top  of  the  funnel 
by  a  ladder,  and  looking  down,  found  it  filled  with  twigs  and 
straw  cemented  by  earth,  and  lined  with  feathers.  It  seems, 
the  house,  after  being  built,  had  stood  empty  some  years  before 
he  occupied  it;  and  he  concluded  that  some  large  birds  had 
taken  the  advantage  of  its  retired  situation  to  make  their  nests 
there.  The  rubbish,  considerable  in  quantity,  being  removed, 
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and  the  funnel  cleared,  the  chimney  drew  well,  and  gave 
satisfaction." 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  chimneys  situated  in  the  north 
wall  of  a  house  do  not  draw  so  well  as  those  in  a  south  wall, 
because  when  cooled  by  north  winds,  they  are  apt  to  draw 
downwards.  Hence,  chimneys  enclosed  in  the  body  of  a  house 
are  more  favourably  situated  than  those  in  exposed  walls. 
Chimneys  in  stacks  often  draw  better  than  separate  funnels, 
because  those  that  have  constant  fires  in  them  warm  those  in 
which  there  are  none. 

We  have  been  tempted  by  Dr.  Franklin's  amusing  letter 
to  enlarge  somewhat  on  the  subject  of  smoky  chimneys,  for- 
getting that  the  history  of  the  Englishman's  palladium,  the 
open  fire-place,  is  by  no  means  complete.  It  is  astonishing 
how  little  impression  Dr.  Franklin's  labours  in  the  art  of 
warming  rooms  seem  to  have  made,  for  when  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  a  more  influential,  if  not  more  zealous, 
labourer  in  the  same  department  ai^peared,  he  found  abun- 
dant defects  to  cure,  Avaste  of  fuel  to  remedy,  and  much  dis- 
comfort to  get  rid  of. 

Count  Rumford  may  be  considered,  in  many  respects,  as  a 
public  benefactor.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overestimate  the 
amount  of  good  effected  by  means  of  his  homely  inventions 
and  familiar  Essays.  He  was  equally  at  home  in  imi^roving 
a  chimney  fire-place  or  a  coffee-p)ot,  a  private  bath  or  a 
pubhc  kitchen  ;  he  showed  equal  zeal  in  investigating  the 
laws  of  heat  and  the  condition  of  the  poor;  and  even  now, 
after  a  lapse  of  seventy  years,  we  find  his  Essays  *  very 
pleasant  reading.  But  the  Essay  that  most  concerns  us  here 
is  the  fourth,  "  Of  Chimney  Fire-places,  with  proposals  for 
improving  them,  to  save  fuel;  to  render  dwelling-houses 
more  comfortable  and  salubrious,  and  effectually  to  prevent 
chimneys  from  smoking."  Essay  XI.  is  entitled,  "Supple- 
mentary of  Chimney  Fire-places."  Essay  VI.  is  also  "  On 
the  Management,  Offices,  and  the  Economy  of  Fuel."  The 
fire-jjlaces  which  Count  Rumford  proposed  to  improve  were 
large  square  cavities  with  the  back  of  equal  width  with  tlie 

*  "Essays,  Tolitical,  Economical,  and  Philosopliical."  By  Benjamin, 
Count  of  Rumford.   4  vols.  8vo.  London,  1700—1802. 
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opening  in  front,  with  the  sides  or  covings  ixirallel,  so  that 
tlie  heat  from  the  fire  coukl  not  be  reflected  into  the  room 
from  them,  and  the  Large  open  corners  occasioned  eddies  of 
wind,  which  frequently  disturbed  the  fire,  and  prevented  the 
smolve  from  ascending,  and  even  whirled  it  into  the  room. 
The  Count  very  properly  defines  the  object  of  a  chimney 
fire  as  being  simply  to  warm  the  room.  He  then,  with  naive 
formality,  proceeds  to  say  that  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to 
contrive  matters  so  that  the  room  shall  be  actually  warmed  ; 
secondly,  that  it  be  warmed  with  the  smallest  expense  of  fuel 
possible ;  and  tJiirdli/,  that  in  warming  it  the  air  of  the  room 
be  preserved  perfectly  pure  and  fit  for  respiration,  and  free 
from  smoke  and  all  disagreeable  smells.  The  quantity  of 
heat  that  goes  off,  combined  with  the  smoke,  vapour,  and 
heated  air,  is  at  least  three  or  four  times  greater  than  that 
which  is  radiated  from  the  fire.*  All  the  combined  heat 
escapes  up  the  chimney,  and  of  the  radiant  heat  only  a  small 
portion  escapes  into  the  room.  If  the  smoke  and  combined 
heat  were  made  to  pass  by  a  winding  flue  into  the  room  above, 
such  heat  might  be  turned  to  account  instead  of  being  thrown 
to  waste  into  the  atmosphere.  Alluding,  in  another  part,  to 
the  plague  of  smoke,  he  says,  "  I  never  view  from  a  distance, 
as  I  come  into  town,  this  black  cloud  which  hangs  over 
London,  without  wishing  to  be  able  to  compute  the  im- 
mense number  of  chaldrons  of  coal  of  which  it  is  composed ; 
for  could  this  be  ascertained  I  am  persuaded  so  striking  a 
fact  would  awaken  the  curiosity  and  excite  the  astonishment 
of  all  ranks  of  the  inhabitants,  and  perhaps  turn  their  minds 
to  an  object  of  economy  to  which  tliey  had  paid  hitherto 
little  attention." 

The  Rumford  stove  (as  it  is  incorrectly  called)  has  made 
the  Count's  name  familiar  among  all  classes,  and  is  so 
well  known,  that  a  description  is  scarcely  necessary.  The 
Count's  essential  improvement  consisted  in  contracting  the 
area  of  the  fire-chamber,  and  placing  a  flat  surface  in  each 
interior  angle,  as  in  the  plan  Fig.  31,  so  as  to  reflect  that 
portion  of  heat  into  the  room  which  in  the  old  square 

*  In  liis  Sixth  Essay,  Count  Rumford  states  that  not  less  than  seven- 
eighths  of  tlio  heat  generated  is  carried  up  the  chimney  and  is  lost. 
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chambered  grates  escaped  up  tlie  chimney.  The  throat 
of  the  chimney  was  also  greatly  reduced  in  size,  and  the 
hreast-work,  a  (Fig.  3U),  rounded  off,  in  order  to  afford 
less  obstruction  to  the  ascent  of  the  smoke. 
When  the  chimney  required  sweeping,  the 
plate  or  flagstone,  h,  could  be  removed  so 
as  to  open  the  throat,  and  be  replaced  after 
the  operation.  According  to  Rumford,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  greatest  effect  from  the 
fuel,  the  sides  of  the  fire-place  ought  to  be 
placed  at  an  angle  of  135°  with  the  back 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
e  of  45°  with  a  line  drawn  across 
the  front  of  the  fire-place.  (See  Fig.  31.) 
These  angular  covings  were  not  to  be  of 
iron,  but  of  some  non-conducting  substance, 
such  as  fire-clay,  and  pol 


of  the  grate 


at  an  ang 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.  30. 

lished  with  black-lead.  He  objected 
to  circular  covings,  on  the  ground  that  they  produced  eddies 
or  currents,  which  would  be 


likely  to  cause  the  chimney 
to  smoke  ;  and  he  also  ob- 
jected to  the  old  form  of 
registers  or  metal  covers  to 
the  breast  of  the  chimney, 
for  the  same  reason ;  and 
also  because  by  their  sloping 
upwards  towards  the  back  of  the  fire-place,  they  caused  the 
warm  air  from  the  room  to  be  drawn  up  the  cliimney,  and 
thus  interfered  with  the  passage  of  the  smoke.  These  regis- 
ters are  now  arranged  so  as  to  be  lower  at  the  back  than  at 
the  front  of  the  stove,  but  they  are  usually  placed  too  high  up. 
If  brought  down  lower,  and  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°,  much 
of  the  heat  of  the  fire  would  be  reflected  into  the  room. 
The  Count  also  greatly  diminished  the  size  of  the  fire-grate 
and  considered  the  best  proportions  for  the  chimney  recess 
to  be  when  the  width  of  the  back  was  equal  to  the  depth  from 
front  to  back,  and  the  width  of  the  front  or  opening  between 
the  jambs  three  times  the  width  of  the  back. 

Count  Rumford  was  very  enthusiastic  about  his  fire-places, 
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and  he  communicates  liis  enthusiasm  to  his  Essays.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  charm  about  them  which  belongs  to  a  man  who 
is  in  earnest  in  his  pursuit.  He  returns  again  and  again 
to  the  point  in  hand,  recapitulates,  reiterates,  gives  directions 
for  laying  out  the  work ;  wood  engravings  with  separate 
descriptions;  lists  of  persons  who  have  adopted  his  plans  with 
success;  hsts  of  workpeople  who  execute  the  work;  and,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Dr.  Franklin,  he  requests  everybody  to 
observe  that,  as  he  does  not  intend  to  patent  any  of  liis  inven- 
tions which  may  be  of  pubhc  utility,  all  persons  are  at  full  liberty 
to  imitate  them  and  vend  them  for  their  own  emolument,  and 
those  who  wisli  for  further  information  will  receive  gratis  all 
the  information  they  can  require,  by  applying  to  the  author,who 
will  take  pleasure  in  giving  them  every  assistance  in  his  power. 

Count  Rumford's  improvements  so  evidently  led  to  a 
saving  of  fuel  and  an  increase  of  comfort  that  they  made  a 
permanent  impression.  His  register  stove  has  continued  in 
use  to  the  present  day.  The  principles  of  its  construction 
were  laid  down  by  Tredgold  *  in  the  following  manner  : — 
"  To  determine  the  position  of  the  covings,  h  h,  so  that  they 
shall  be  best  adapted  for  reflecting  the  heat  of  the  flame  into 
the  room,  we  may  consider  f  to  be  the  focus  of  the  fire,  then 
if  D  A  be  at  an  angle  of  45"^  in  respect  of  d  e,  the  heat  from  a 
portion  of  flame  at  the  focus,  f,  would  be  reflected  into  the 

room  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular  to  the  Hue  d  e, 
I  which  here  represents  the 

front  of  the  grate,  the 
angle  of  incidence  being 
equal  to  the  angle  of  re- 
flection, which  is  the  con- 
dition required  to  be  ful- 
filled. The  same  will  be 
true  of  a  portion  of  flame  at  any  other  part  of  the  fire. 
Therefore,  to  set  out  the  covings  so  that  they  will  reflect  the 
heat  with  advantage  into  the  room,  make  e  the  middle  of 
the  front  of  the  grate,  and  e  d  half  the  width  which  is  con- 
venient for  the  opening,  and  make  a  e  perpendicular,  and 

*  "  Principles  of  Warming  and  Ventilating  Public  Buildings."  1824. 
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equal  to  d  e  ;  then  join  a  d,  and  it  is  the  direction  in  which 
the  coving  should  be  placed.  A  greater  obliquity  would  be 
still  more  effective,  because  it  would  spread  the  rays  more 
into  the  room,  but  is  not  convenient  in  other  respects.  The 
back  of  the  fire  is  usually  straight;  but,  unless  the  fire  be  small, 
it  is  an  advantage  to  make  the  back  in  two  parts,  forming  an 
obtuse  angle  at  e;  in  this  angle  the  smoke  collects  and  ascends 
with  less  obstruction  than  when  it  is  dispersed  over  a  flat 
surface.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  form  of  the  fire  should 
be  regulated  by  the  position  of  the  covings,  because  its  form 
does  not  affect  the  reflections;  on  the  contrary,  acute  angles 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  fuel  kept  in  mass  as  much  as 
possible.  The  form  for  the  fire  marked  abed,  in  the  figure,  is 
drawn  with  the  angles  as  acute  as  they  ever  should  be  made." 

Passing  over  numerous  modifications  of  the  register  stove 
as  not  involving  any  new  principle,  we  come  to  the  year 
1815,  when  Mr.  Cutler  took  out  a  patent  for  a  register  stove 
with  a  chamber  or  magazine  beneath  the  grate  for  contain- 
ing sufficient  fuel  to  last  a  whole  day.  The  following  descrip- 
tion is  from  the  article  "  Stove  "  in  Rccss  Gi/cloj^oidia : — '•  The 
bottom  plate  of  the  chamber  is  movable,  and  by  means  of 
a  wheel  and  axle  the  fuel  contained  in  the  chamber  can  be 
raised  so  as  to  bring  a  portion  of  it  into  the  grate  at  the 
lower  part  or  from  beneath,  and  thus  from  time  to  time  re- 
place the  fuel  that  is  consumed  without  the  trouble  of  throwing 
on  coals.  To  make  the  fire  burn,  the  flue  must  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  produce  a  strong  draught  through  and  across 
the  top  of  the  fire.  Introducing  the  fresh  coals  from  beneath 
causes  the  smoke  therefrom  to  be  consumed  in  passing 
through  the  superposed  hot  coals.  Another  improvement  is 
to  reduce  or  extinguish  the  fire  ;  the  fire  is  lowered  into  the 
chamber  beneath  the  grate,  and  is  thus  deprived  of  a  supj^ly 
of  fresh  air,  and  is  consequently  soon  extinguished  ;  moreover, 
sparks  cannot  fly  out,  so  that  the  fire  may  be  left  with  safety. 
By  burning  the  smoke  the  full  effect  of  tlie  fuel  is  obtained ; 
and  were  this  generally  practised  in  London  the  air  would  bo 
as  free  from  smoke  as  in  Paris,  and  other  Continental  cities  ; 
chimney  sweeping  would  be  unnecessary  ;  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  soot  in  the  flue  catching  fire,  and  smoke  would  not 
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descend  from  clumne}'s  into  rooms.  The  saving  tlie  trouble 
of  putting  on  coals  ;  the  continually  bright  and  cheerful  fire, 
and  the  easy  and  safe  means  of  extinguishing  the  fire  at  night, 
are  matters  of  importance ;  especially  the  last,  considering  how 
many  fires  occur  in  the  night,  doubtless  occasioned  by  fires  left 
unextinguished.  The  machinery  for  raising  the  bottom  of  the 
stove  is  sim]ile.  The  clianiber  consists  of  iron  plates  screwed 
together,  with  a  movable  bottom  fitted  to  it.  A  bar  is  fixed 
across  beneath  the  bottom,  the  ends  of  which  pass  through 
slits  in  the  side  plates.  To  the  extremities  of  the  bar  are 
attached  the  ends  of  two  chains,  which  are  made  to  wind 
upon  the  ends  of  a  horizontal  axle  which  extends  over  the 
top  of  the  stove,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight  in  the  chimney.  The 

axle  is  turned  by  a  crown  wheel, 
•E33,'  which  turns  a  pinion,  the  axis  of 
/  which  appears  through  the  iron- 
work of  the  stove ;  in  this  end  is  a 
square  hole  for  receiving  a  winch 
handle  ;  thus,  by  means  of  the  axle 
and  chains,  the  bottom  plate  is 
raised,  and  fresh  fuel  is  added  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  fire." 

Cutler's  arrangement  does  not 
seem  to  have  met  with  much  suc- 
0-^  cess,  probably  on  account  of  the 
small  amount  of  extra  trouble  re- 
quired to  feed  the  fire  from  below, 
instead  of  the  off-hand  plan  of  throw- 
ing the  coals  on  the  top.  Cutler's 
plan  was  also  wanting  in  simplicity. 
Dr.  Arnott  has  effected  the  same 
oliject  by  somewhat  simpler  means, 
.-"..^r.'.'l^l.l/V.r  in  ail  invention  which  he  calls  "  The 
Smokeless  Fire-place."  This  is  de- 
scribed by  him  in  a  work*  from 
which  we  gather  the  following  particulars  : — Fig.  33  shows 
the  arrangements  of  this  fire-place.  The  fire-box,  efg  li,  con- 

^  '=  On  the  Smokeless  Fire-place,  Cliimncy-valves,  nnd  other  means,  old 
mul  new,  of  obtaining  healtlil'ul  Warmth  and  Ventilation."  By  Keil  Arnott, 
I\I.D.,  F.K.S.,  ifcc.    London,  1855. 


Fig.  33. 
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taining  the  charge  of  coal  for  the  day's  coDsiunptioii,  has  a 
movable  false  bottom  or  piston,  ss,  supported  by  a  piston-rod, 
77in,  famished  with  notches  in  which  the  catch,  itt,  engages  so 
as  to  support  the  piston  at  any  required  height.  By  placing  the 
poker  in  one  of  these  notches,  and  resting  its  point  on  some 
tixed  support,  it  may  be  used  as  a  lever  of  the  second  kind  for 
raising  the  piston,  and  bringing  a  fresh  supply  of  fuel  into  the 
grate.  Should  it  be  required  to  replenish  the  coal-box  while 
the  fire  is  burning,  as  when  the  piston  is  on  a  level  with  the 
bottom  bar  of  the  grate,  ef,  a  broad  flat  shovel  or  spade,  of  the 
shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  is  pushed  in  over  the  piston, 
which  being  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  coal-box,  the  spade 
is  raised  in  front  b}'' its  handle,  when  the  two  front  bars  of  the 
grate,  yielding  upwards  to  the  pressure,  expose  the  mouth  of 
the  coal-box,  and  a  new  charge  of  coal  being  shot  in,  the 
spade  is  withdrawn.  In  lighting  the  fire  the  wood  is  laid 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fresh  coal  in  the  box,  with  a 
thickness  of  3  or  4  inches  of  cinder  or  coked  coal  from  the 
fire  of  the  preceding  day;  when  the  wood  being  lighted, ignites 
the  cinder  above,  and  distils  some  of  the  pitchy  vapour  from 
the  fresh  coal  below,  and  rising  through  the  wood,  flame,  and 
cinders,  burns  with  a  flame.  When  the  cinder  is  fairly 
ignited,  the  volatile  portions  of  the  coal,  passing  through  the 
fire,  will  be  decomposed  and  resolved  into  invisible  products 
of  combustion,  and  the  fire  will  remain  smokeless.  Of  course 
it  is  not  necessary  to  let  the  fire  go  out  every  day.  If  the 
coal-box  be  filled  once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  grate,  it  will  go  on  smouldering  during  the 
hours  of  the  night,  and  can  be  quickly  brought  into  full 
activity  in  the  morning  by  raising  the  piston  rod.  It  is  a 
point  of  importance  that  the  piston  shall  fit  accurately  in  the 
box,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air  from  below,  or  in  other 
words,  to  limit  the  combustion  to  that  part  of  the  fire  which 
is  visible  from  the  room.  If,  however,  it  is  required  that  the 
fire  shall  give  out  heat  during  the  night,  a  small  opening  is 
made  at  the  bottom  of  the  coal-box  for  the  admission  of  air, 
so  that  tlie  combustion  may  be  somewhat  quickened.  This 
opening  also  admits  of  enlargement  for  the  purpose  of  remov« 
ing  the  coal  dust  and  ashes  before  lighting  the  fire. 
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I  am  not  able  from  personal  experience  to  speak  of  the  success 
of  this  grate.*  Its  success  as  a  smoke  consumer  nmst  depend  on 
the  proper  action  of  the  piston  and  ratchet  bar  :  I  have  heard 
of  one  or  two  cases  where  the  piston  has  become  fixed  by  a 
foreign  body,  such  as  a  nail  in  the  coal,  and  also  by  the  fusion 
of  matters  in  the  coal :  the  ratchet-catch  and  bar  may  now 
and  then  get  out  of  order,  but  the  chief  source  of  failure  in 
this  grate  is  the  impatience  which  servants  display  on  having 
to  raise  the  fire  so  as  to  feed  it  from  below.  With  them,  the 
quickest  and  most  natural  method  of  feeding  a  fire  is  by  dis- 
charging upon  it  an  avalanche  of  coals  from  the  scuttle.  I 
have  known  even  the  mistress  herself  thus  convert  the  smoke- 
less fire-place  into  an  eminently  smoky  one.  Besides,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  so-called  "  combustion  of  smoke  "  produces  so 
many  advantages  as  the  public  suppose.  It  is  true  that  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  London  entails  great  labour  and  expense 
on  its  inhabitants  in  maintaining  cleanliness.  Dr.  Arnott  states 
that  the  cost  of  washing  the  clothes  of  its  inhabitants  is 
greater  by  2^  million  pounds  sterling  a  year  than  for  the  same 
number  of  families  resident  in  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
injury  of  such  articles  as  carpets  and  curtains,  female  apparel, 
books  and  paintings,  decorations  of  walls  and  ceilings,  aud 
even  the  stones  and  bricks  of  the  houses  themselves,  from 
the  same  cause.  Then  again,  the  frequent  washing  of  hands 
and  face  leads  to  an  increased  consumption  of  soap.  Many 
flowering  shrubs  and  trees  either  cannot  live  or  do  not  thrive 
in  a  London  atmosphere.  These  and  many  similar  charges 
have  been  brought  against  the  smoke  of  London,  by  which 

*  A  scientific  friend  writes  of  tliis  stove  as  follows  :— "  It  is  rather  trouble- 
some to  manage,  because  I  keep  it  going  night  and  day  in  the  winter 
time  ;  but  I  find  tlie  comfort  of  it  to  be  well  wortli  the  trouble,  as  the  room  is 
warm  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  merely  to  work  the  piston  up  two  or  three 
pegs,  and  get  into  bed  again;  the  fire  then  bums  up  of  itself.  In  the  day  time 
it  is  allowed  to  smoulder  in  the  box,  aud  is  worked  up  a  little  at  night.  It 
burns  one  small  .scuttle-full  of  coals  in  twenty-four  liours  in  cold  weather, 
and  when  only  just  kept  alight  it  has  gone  for  forty-eight  hours  with  one 
scuttle-full,  which  just  fills  the  box  of  the  stove.  It  is  a  great  acquisition 
for  a  person  with  delicate  lungs.  The  chief  trouble  is  in  filling  the  box  while 
the  fire  is  alight.  If,  however,  tlie  fire  is  allowed  to  go  out,  and  is  lit  .again 
each  day  or  night,  tlicre  is  not  much  trouble  with  it;  in  fact  less  than  with 
an  ordiiiary  fire-place,  if  we  reckon  the  trouble  of  stirring  and  putting  on 
coals  at  intervals  during  the  day.  Tlio  keeping-alight-all-night-without' 
toucliing  property,  is  what  I  bought  it  for." 
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;3  meant  tliat  portion  of  the  fuel  which  has  escaped  combus- 
tion, and  is  discharged  from  chimneys  in  a  :iiinutely  divided 
form,  constituting  the  soot  or  visible  smoke  of  a  coal  fire. 
The  combustion  of  smoke,  in  its  truest  sense,  can  only  get 
rid  of  this  visible  portion  of  the  products  of  combustion, 
which  is  so  obvious  as  to  offend  the  eye,  and  contaminate 
the  houses  and  their  inhabitants.  We  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  those  who  imagine  that  by  getting  rid  of  the  visible 
carbon,  we  should  greatly  improve  the  health  of  the  metro- 
polis. Smoke  is  really  a  complicated  product ;  the  coal  which 
is  burnt  in  an  open  fire  resolves  itself  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water  far  greater  in  weight  than  the  weight  of  the  fuel  origi- 
nally burnt,  together  with  small  quantities  of  ammonia  and 
sulphurous  acid,  flakes  of  pitchy  bituminous  matter,  soot,  dust, 
and  ashes.  Some  injury  is  no  doubt  caused  by  inhaling  the 
soot ;  but  by  passing  the  smoke  through  the  fire  or  setting 
in  operation  some  smoke-consuming  apparatus,  we  convert 
the  visible  into  an  invisible  smoke,  cleaner,  it  is  true,  bi;t 
scarcely  more  wholesome  than  the  murky  cloud  which  hangs 
over  our  city.  We  increase  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
do  not  get  rid  of  the  sulphur  compounds  ;  and  it  is  these  latter 
which  are  so  inimical  to  vegetable  life,  and  prevent  the  growth 
of  that  minute  vegetation  on  the  surfaces  of  stone  buildings 
which,  while  clothing  them  in  picturesque  tints,  protects  them 
from  the  disintegrating  effects  of  the  weather.  The  sulphurous 
acid  has  also  a  directly  corrosive  action  on  the  stone  itself, 
on  vegetation,  furniture,  and  most  objects  that  it  comes  in 
contact  with. 

But  Dr.  Arnott's  fire-place  has  other  merits  in  addition  to 
that  of  consuming  its  own  smoke.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  smoke  of  an  open  fire  consists,  not  only  of  the  pur-3 
products  of  combustion,  but  of  the  air  of  the  room,  which  con- 
stantly streams  into  the  open  space  above  the  fire,  mingles 
with  the  smoke,  dilutes  it,  and  sets  in  motion  the  numerous 
chink  draughts  which  render  the  open  fire-place  objectionable. 
Now,  the  quantity  of  pure  smoke  given  off  by  a  fire  is  com- 
paratively small,  consisting  as  it  does  of  tiic  air  wliich  actually 
passes  through  tlie  fire  to  maintain  the  combustion,  and  the 
consequent  combinatiou  of  the  oxygen  of  such  air  with  tho 
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carbou,  hydrogen,  &c.,  of  the  fuel.  The  air  which  etreamg 
into  the  chimney  from  the  room  above  the  fire  is  a  wasteful 
expenditure  of  the  heat  of  the  fire.  To  prevent  this,  Dr. 
Arnott  places  over  the  fire  a  cover  or  hood  of  metal,  yah 
(Fig.  33),  or,  which  he  prefers,  the  space  ovei  the  fire  is 
similarly  contracted  by  brickwork.  The  effect  of  this  is, 
according  to  him,  a  saving  of  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  fuel  required  to  maintain  the  desired  temperature.  The 
narrow  part  of  the  hood  or  brick  channel  is  furnished  with  a 
throttle  valve  or  damper,  t,  to  regulate  the  current  of  air  which 
passes  into  the  chimney.  This  valve  should  not  be  opened 
more  than  enough  to  let  the  transparent  smoke  pass  through. 
The  size  of  the  front  opening  of  the  fire-place  admits  of  being 
contracted  by  means  of  a  movable  plate  or  blower,  o  p  qr, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  raise  the  fire  into  activity  in  a  few  minutes. 
By  the  above  arrangements,  chink  draughts  from  doors  and 
windows  are  diminished,  and  they  may  be  stopped  altogether 
by  making  a  special  provision  for  the  supply  of  air  to  the  fire. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  the  channel,  Ic  I,  under  the  floor, 
leading  directly  from  the  external  atmosphere  to  the  hearth. 
The  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  hot  fender  becomes 
tempered  before  it  spreads  into  the  room,  while  the  pro- 
ducts of  respiration  and  of  the  combustion  of  lamps  and 
candles  are  got  rid  of  by  means  of  the  balanced  valve,  v* 
which  can  be  shut  or  left  free  to  open  by  regulating  the  screw 
at  X. 

A  skilful  combination  of  the  air-tube  and  caliducts  of 
Ganger's  fire-place  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Francis  Lloyd, 
and  described  by  him  in  the  pamphlet  mentioned  below.-j- 
On  considering  the  structure  of  an  ordinary  register  stove,  it 
occurred  to  him,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hollow 
space  behind  it  might  be  turned  to  useful  account,  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  mere  shell  of  cast-iron  one  horizontal  and 
two  upright  tubes  or  caliducts,  and  by  connecting  them  with 

*  This  valve  will  be  more  particularly  described  further  on.  It  is  a  happy 
ftdnptation  of  Dr.  Franklin's  suggestion  as  applied  to  tho  Pennsylvanian 
fire-place,  page  08,  nnie. 

t  "  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Warming,  Ventilation,  and  Humidity  of 
Kooms."  London,  1854.— Mr.  Lloyd  lias  also  published  "  A  Description  of 
Imijroved  Hollow  Bricks  and  Brickwork,  intended  to  facilitate  the  Ventilation 
of  Koouis."   December,  1855. 
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onebeneatli  the  hearth -plate,  to  form  a  continuons  tuLo  round 
the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  warming  the  air  which  passed 
through  it.  The  air  thus  warmed  was  next  to  be  admitted 
to  the  room  in  such  a  way  tliat  the  inflowing  current  shoukl 
not  incommode  the  occupants.  The  upper  part  of  the  mantel 
seemed  well  adapted  to  this  purpose,  and  supposing  the  upper 
horizontal  tube  to  have  an  opening  or  slit  extending  along  the 
top,  and  the  stove  being  set  sufficiently  forward  to  place  this 
slit  beyond  the  line  of  the  chimney -breast,  the  upper  mantel, 
and  mantel-shelf,  could  be  formed  so  as  to  continue  the  pas- 
sage-way from  this  tube,  and  thus  the  warm  air  would  be 
discharged  upwards  into  the  room  at  about  4  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  floor.  The  plan  was  adopted  with  success  in 
Mr.  Lloyd's  house  in  town,  and  a  second,  and  still  more  suc- 
cessful, experiment  was  tried  at  his  country  residence. 

"  The  dining-room  of  a  house,  a  few  miles  from  town,  was 
rendered  scarcely  habitable  in  consequence  of  the  chimney 
smoking.  The  room  (which  was  about  16  feet  square  and  8 
feet  high)  was  on  the  ground-floor,  with  no  basement-story 
beneath.  It  was  a  few  inches  below  the  level  of  the  garden  ia 
front,  and  had  a  provision  for  the  circulation  of  air  beneath  the 
floor.  The  house  was  old,  with  doors  and  windows  fitting  but 
indifferently.  The  stove  was  of  modern  make ;  but  the  fire 
:  invariably  burnt  dull,  and  the  room  was  scarcely  ever  well 
■  warmed.  As  the  room  was  required  for  daily  use  by  the  family, 
alterations  to  the  old  stove  would  have  caused  inconvenience  ; 
a  new  register  stove,  of  the  ordinary  dining-room  kind,  was 
:  therefore  selected,  with  a  view  of  trying  how  such  an  one  could 
be  fitted  with  air-tubes.  The  plan  of  the  new  stove  is  shown 
in  Fig.  34.  To  the  cheeks  and  the  back  of  the  face,  a  a,  of  the 
stove,  were  riveted  two  strips  of  sheet-iron,  bent  in  the  form 


shown  ill  Fig.  35.  The  plan  then  appeared  as  in  Fig.  36.  Two 
side  chambers  or  tubes,  h  h,  being  thus  obtained,  the  back  of 
the  upper  face  of  the  stove  was  fitted  with  a  rectangular  tube, 
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also  of  sheet-iron,  which  was  connected  with  the  two  side 
tubes,  making  uninterrupted  communication  between  them. 
The  old  stove  was  set  very  far  back  in  the  chimney  shaft, 
and  was  fitted  with  a  large  marble  mantel,  the  displacement 
or  altering  of  which  was  on  many  accounts  objectionable ;  it 
was  therefore  determined,  in  this  instance,  to  admit  the  air 
into  the  room  immediately  under  the  mantelpiece,  and  after- 
wards to  adopt  means  for  preventing  any  inconvenient  rush 
of  air  in  a  horizontal  line  into  the  room.  The  area  of  a 
section  of  each  of  the  side  tubes  exceeded  18  inches,  while 
that  of  the  horizontal  tube  was  about  40  inches.  The  width 
of  the  face  of  the  stove  was  3  feet ;  and  to  furnish  the  means 
for  the  admission  of  the  air  into  the  room,  an  opening  of  1 
inch  in  width  was  left  at  the  top  of  the  horizontal  tube,  in  its 
vertical  face,  extending  its  whole  length.  A  hearth-plate  of 
cast-iron  was  then  provided  with  openings  corresponding  to 
the  horizontal  section  of  the  side  tubes  as  shown  in  the  plan. 
The  hearth-plate  was  then  set  with  a  chamber  beneath, 
extending  in  the  middle  as  far  back  as  the  line  of  the  front 
firebars.  From  this  chamber  a  zinc  tube,  6  inches  square, 
was  carried  under  the  marble  hearth  beneath  the  floor, 
through  the  front  wall  into  the  garden,  where  it  was  carried 
up  to  the  height  of  14  inches,  and  was  furnished  with  a 
cap  having  sides  of  finely  perforated  zinc.  A  passage  way 
of  36  inches  area  was  thus  obtained  beneath,  around,  and 
above  the  front  part  of  the  stove,  while  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding ingress  for  the  air  from  the  garden,  and  egress  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  stove  into  the  room.  The  stove  was  set 
in  the  ordinary  manner ;  and  within  twenty-four  houi's  of  the 
removal  of  the  old  stove,  a  fire  was  lighted  in  the  new  one, 
and  the  room  was  in  occupation.  It  was  at  once  evident  that 
the  tendency  to  smoke  was  remedied,  and  the  fire  burnt  freely 
and  cheerfully.  As  it  was  felt  to  be  an  important  point  to 
introduce  the  air  into  the  room  in  such  a  direction  that  its 
entrance  should  not  be  perceptible,  the  air-opening  was 
furnished  with  a  metal  plate  bent  in  such  a  form  as  would 
direct  the  air-stream  towards  the  ceiHng,  and  also  admit  of 
the  supply  being  diminished,  or  stopped  entirely,  as  might  be 
found  desirable.    The  complete  and  agreeable  change  in  the 
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character  of  the  air  of  the  room  was  at  once  apparent  to  every 
one  ;  and  instead  of  the  room  being  barely  habitable  in  cold 
weather,  it  was  found  to  be  the  most  comfortable  in  the  house. 
This  stove  was  fixed  at  the  latter  end  of  December,  1850,  and 
has  been  in  use  ever  since,  without  the  slightest  difficulty 
of  manasrement,  and  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  inmates  of 
the  house.  During  the  first  winter  careful  observations  were 
made  on  its  action,  and  the  results  are  in  many  respects 
remarkable.  Within  an  hour  after  the  fire  is  lighted,  the  air 
issuing  from  the  air-passages  is  found  to  be  raised  to  a  com- 
fortable temperature  ;  and  it  soon  attains  a  heat  of  80°,  at 
which  it  can  be  maintained  during  the  day  with  a  moderate 
fire.  The  highest  temperature  that  has  been  attained  has 
been  95°,  whilst  the  lowest  on  cold  days,  with  only  a  small 
fire,  has  been  70°.  The  result  of  twenty  observations  gave 
the  following  temperatures  : — On  two  occasions  the  tempera- 
ture was  95°;  the  fire  was  large,  and  the  door  of  the  room  was 
left  open,  so  that  the  draught  through  the  air-tubes  was 
diminished  ;  on  five  occasions  the  temperature  was  below  80'^, 
averaging  75°,  the  remaining  thirteen  gave  an  average  of  80°. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  room  at  the  level  of  respiration 
was  61°,  while  the  uniformity  was  so  perfect  that  thermo- 
meters hanging  on  the  three  sides  of  the  room  rarely  exhibited 
a  greater  difference  than  1°,  although  two  of  the  sides  were 
external  walls.  As  might  be  expected,  there  was  no  sensible 
draught  from  the  door  and  window.  On  observing  the 
relative  temperatures  of  the  inflowing  and  general  air  of  the 
room,  it  appeared  that  there  must  be  a  regular  current  from 
the  ceiling  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  and  thence  to 
the  fire.  The  inflowing  current  being  of  a  temperature  nearly 
approximating  to  that  of  the  body,  was  not  easily  detected  by 
the  hand;  but  on  being  tried  by  the  flame  of  a  candle  it  was 
observed  to  be  very  rapid,  and  to  pursue  a  course  nearly 
perpendicular  towards  the  top  of  tlie  room,  widening  as  it 
ascended.  It  was  also  noticed  that  the  odour  of  dinner  was 
imperceptible  in  a  remarkably  short  time  after  the  meal  was 
concluded.  In  order  to  trace  the  course  of  the  air  with  some 
exactitude,  various  expedients  were  made  use  of.  It  was  felt 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  ascertain  if  possible  the 
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direction  of  air  respired  by  the  lungs.  The  smoke  of  a  cigar,  as 
discharged  from  the  mouth,  has  probably  a  temperature  about 
the  same  as  respired  air,  higher  rather  than  lower,  and  was 
therefore  assumed  to  be  a  satisfactory  indicator.  On  its  being 
repeatedly  tried,  it  was  observed  that  the  smoke  did  not  ascend 
to  any  great  height  in  the  room,  but  tended  to  form  itself  into 
a  filmy  cloud  at  about  3  feet  above  the  floor,  at  wliich  level  it 
maintained  itself  steadily,  while  it  was  gently  wafted  along  the 
room  to  the  fire-place.  In  order  to  get  an  abundant  supply  of 
visible  smoke  of  a  moderate  temperature,  a  fumigator  charged 
with  cut  brown  paper  was  used.  By  this  means  a  dense 
volume  of  smoke  was  obtained  in  a  few  seconds ;  and  it  con- 
ducted itself  as  in  the  last-mentioned  exijeriment.  On  dis- 
charging smoke  into  the  inflowing  air-current,  it  was  diffused 
so  rapidly  that  its  course  could  not  be  traced,  but  in  a  short 
time  no  smoke  was  observable  in  the  room.  Another  experi- 
ment was  made  with  a  small  balloon,  charged  with  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  balanced  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air. 
On  setting  it  at  liberty  near  the  air-opening,  it  was  borne 
rapidly  to  the  ceiling,  near  which  it  floated  to  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  room,  according  to  the  part  of  the  current  in  which  it 
was  set  free  ;  it  then  invariably  descended  slowly,  and  made 
its  way  with  a  gentle  motion  towards  the  fire.  The  air  has 
always  felt  fresh  and  agreeable,  however  many  continiious 
hours  the  room  may  have  been  occupied,  or  however  numerous 
the  occupants.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  velocity  of  the 
inflowing  current ;  but  if  it  be  assumed  to  be  10  feet  per 
second,  there  would  pass  through  the  air-tubes  in  12  minutes 
as  much  air  as  will  equal  the  contents  of  the  room.  And  as 
it  appears  that  the  air  so  admitted  passes  from  the  room  in  a 
continuous  horizontal  stream,  carrying  with  it  up  the  chimney 
the  rarefied  air,  the  exhalations  from  the  persons  present,  the 
vitiated  air  from  the  lamps  or  candles,  and  all  vapours  rising 
from  the  table,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  air  should 
always  be  refreshing  and  healthful.  Since  this  stove  has  been 
fixed,  others  have  elsewhere  been  fitted  up  on  the  same 
princijole,  and  have  been  found  to  exhibit  similar  satisfactory 
results." 

The  tubular  stove  is  shown  in  vertical  and  horizontal  sec- 
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tion  cat  Figs.  37  and  38,  in  which  a  is  a  flue  G  X  1)  inches,  for 
conducting  the  external  air  from  the  outer  wall  to  the  under 
side  of  the  hearth-plate,  b  ;  c  c  are  openings  in  the  hearth- 
plate,  h,  communicating  with  two  upright  tubes  of  similar 
form,  which  conduct  the  air  entering  at  a  upwards  to  the  hori- 
zontal tube,  d.  This  tube  is  fitted  to  the  two  upright  tubes,  and 
has  an  opening  extending  along  its  whole  length.  If  the  width 
of  the  stove  be  3  feet,  this  opening  should  be  li-  inch  wide. 
The  stove  should  be  set  If  inch  forward  from  the  chimney- 
breast  ;  /  is  the  upper  mantel,  standing  forward  from  the 
chimney-breast,  e,  1-J  inch  ;  g  is  the  mantel-shelf,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  back  next  the  chimney-breast  cut  away,  in  order 
to  continue  the  air-passage  ;  A  is  a  thin 
slab  of  marble,  1-|  inch  deep,  built  into 
the  chimney-breast,  and  extending  to  the 
width  of  the  mantel ;  it  serves  as  a  sup- 
port for  a  chimney-glass,  and  also  to  divert 
the  current  of  air  from  flowing  directly 
up  the  chimney-breast;  i  is  a  strip  ol 
metal  or  marble,  which  serves  to  guide 
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Fig.  37.  Section.       Lloyd's  Tubular  Fire-place.       Fig.  38.  Plan. 

the  air-stream  upwards.  By  moving  <  to  h,  the  supply  of 
air  may  be  regulated ;  or  i  may  be  fixed,  and  a  thin  strip  of 
metal  fixed  on  centres  at  the  extremities  be  placed  between 
i  and  7i,  so  as  to  act  like  a  throttle-valve.  The  opening 
between  i  and  7t  need  not  be  more  than  1  inch. 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  also  shown  how  hollow  bricks  may  bo  em- 
ployed 80  as  to  afford  cheap,  simple,  and  effectual  means  of 
ventilation,  well  adapted  to  the  humbler  class  of  dwellings. 
Fig.  30  is  a  brick  of  ordinary  dimensions,  containing  two 
perforations,  each  about  2  inches  square  ;  Fig.  40  is  a  similar 
brick  with  pieces  of  the  sides  cut  away ;  and  Fig.  41  is  an 
arrangement  of  these  bricks,  in  which  the  dotted  lines  mark 
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air-channels  intended  for  the  hack  of  the  fire-place  and  chim- 
ney-shafts These  air-flues  may  be  carried  to  any  height,  and 
to  the  right  or  left,  as  required,  so  that  the  heat'  at  the  back 
of  the  fire-place  and  of  the  chimney  may  be  distributed  to 


Fig.  39.  Fig.  40.  Fig.  41. 

every  room  in  the  house,  and  maintain  a  comfortable  tem- 
perature at  the  expense  of  only  one  fire.  The  hollow  brick 
shaft  being  warmed  by  contact,  will  retain  its  heat  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  warm  the  air  in  the  air-flues. 

Among  the  various  contrivances  for  warming  private 
dwellings,  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  open  fire  have  been 
respected.  Pierce's  Pyro-pneumatic  Stove-grates  retain  the 
open  fire:  fresh  air  is  introduced  from  the  outside  by  means 
of  earthen  pipes,  and  passing  into  caliducts,  enters  the  room 
at  an  elevated  temperature.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  invention  is,  that  the  heating  surfaces  are  formed  of  fire- 
loam,  so  that  the  air  is  not  burnt  by  contact  with  iron.  In 
Jobson's  Stove-grate  the  open  fire  is  surrounded  by  a  circular 
parabolic  reflector,  which  reflects  the  rays  of  light  and  heat 
into  the  room  in  parallel  lines.  The  reflector  turns  upon  a 
hinge  at  the  side,  and  can  be  brought  out  like  a  door  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  grate  or  lighting  the  fire.  There  is 
a  concealed  ash-pan,  which  requires  to  be  emptied  only  once 
a  week.  As  the  parabolic  casting  surrounds  the  grate,  there 
is  little  or  no  passage  for  the  air  into  the  chimney,  except 
through  or  close  over  the  fire  ;  but  the  reflector  can  be  made 
to  act  as  a  ventilator  by  drawing  it  out  an  inch  or  two,  so  as 
to  allow  the  air  to  flow  in  around  it.  Griffin's  Cottagers  Stove 
appears  to  be  judiciously  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  warm- 
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ing  and  ventilating.  Fig.  42  is  an  external  elevation,  and 
Fig.  43  a  vertical  section.  It  has  an  open  fire-place  in  tlie 
centre  ;  a  draw-shelf  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  grate  ;  a  drop- 
shelf  at  the  top,  which  forms  a  blower  when  raised ;  a  hot 


Fig.  42.  Cottager's  Stove. 


Fig.  43.  Section. 


plate  for  an  ironing  stove ;  an  opening  at  the  top  for  the 
escape  of  warm  air ;  two  ovens,  or  one  oven  and  one  hot 
closet ;  also  a  damper,  a  sweep-door,  and  a  boiler.  In  the 
flange  of  the  oven  and  closet  are  side  doors  for  sweeping 
when  required.  The  oven  is  equally  heated  all  round  by 
means  of  a  flue,  and  when  cooking  is  over,  a  fire  of  wet  small 
coal,  cinders,  and  ashes  will  last  for  several  hours.  Air  is 
supplied  from  without  by  means  of  a  pipe,  which  feeds  the 
hot-air  chambers  at  the  back  and  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  it 
escapes  by  an  opening  at  the  top.  Even  in  the  application  of 
gas  as  a  source  of  in-door  warmth,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  imitate  the  open  fire.  In  Mr.  Goddard's  Gas-stove,  the 
sides  fold  down  so  as  to  form  a  box  of  moderate  dimensions, 
capable  of  being  carried  from  room  to  room.  When  required 
for  use,  the  sides  are  opened,  and  a  llattened  coil  burner  is 
supplied  with  gas  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube.  When  not 
intended  to  shut  up,  the  fire-chamber  is  coated  internally  with 
porcelain,  within  which  a  tubular  burner  is  set  at  an  angle  of 
45°.  A  quantity  of  asbestos  shavings  being  spread  over  the 
burner,  the  effect  is  something  like  that  of  a  common  fire. 
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In  Ward's  gas-stove  the  jets  burn  within  a  frame  of  tliin  sheet 
iron,  which  is  fitted  into  an  ordinary  fire-phice,  after  tlic 
manner  of  a  fire-board. 

In  conchiding  this  hong  chapter,  we  may  remark  that  the 
open  fire-place  is  so  intimately  connected  with  an  Englisli- 
man's  ideas  of  domestic  comfort,  that  it  can  never  be  ex- 
pected, while  coals  are  plentiful,  that  a  more  economical 
method  of  warming  our  rooms  will  become  very  common ; 
it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  scientific  men,  to  make  the  open 
fire-place  as  comfortable  as  it  certainly  is  wholesome ;  and 
if  a  better  method  of  supplying  air  to  the  fire  than  the 
present  chance  arrangement  were  adopted;  if  caliducts  were 
led  round  the  fire,  so  as  to  discharge  warm  air  into  distant 
parts  of  the  room,  and  even  over  the  house  ;  if  the  various 
parts  of  the  fire-place  were  of  the  proper  shape  and  dimen- 
sions— there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  against  retaining 
our  cherished  open  fire,  and  converting  it  from  a  troublesome, 
uncertain,  smoky,  and  expensive  companion,  into  a  source  of 
health,  pleasure,  and  economy. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  METHODS  OF  WARMING  BUILDINGS  BY  MEANS  OP  CLOSE 
STOVES  AND  HOT-AIR  APPARATUS. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  advocates*  in  the  cause  of  the 
CLOSE-STOVE  vcTsus  the  OPEN  FIRE-PLACE,  has  preferred  a  very 
serious  bill  of  indictment  against  the  defendant.  It  consists 
of  no  less  than  eleven  counts,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary. I.  Waste  of  fuel.  Of  the  whole  heat  produced  from 
the  fuel  used,  about  seven-eighths  ascend  the  chimney,  and 
are  wasted.  The  loss  of  heat  is  first,  more  than  half,  which 
is  in  the  smoke  as  it  issues  from  the  burning  mass.  Secondly, 
that  carried  off  by  the  current  of  the  warmed  air  of  the  room, 
which  is  constantly  entering  the  chimney  between  the  fire 
and  the  mantelpiece,  and  mixing  with  the  smoke.  This  is 
estimated  at  nearly  two-eighths.    Thirdly,  the  soot,  or  visible 

*  Dr.  Arnott,  "  Wanning  .and  Ventilation,  with  Directions  for  making 
tlio  Thcrmometor  Stove,  &c."   London,  1838. 
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part  of  the  smoke,  is  uuburned  fuel,  and  if  more  than  half 
the  heat  produced  be  in  the  smoke,  and  nearly  a  fourth  of  it 
in  the  warm  air  from  the  room  which  escapes  with  the  smoke, 
and  if  about  an  eighth  of  the  combustible  pass  away  un- 
burned,  there  is  a  loss  of  at  least  seven-eighths  of  the  whole. 
Count  Rumford  estimated  the  loss  at  fourteen-fifteenths. 
These  estimates  must  of  course  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
open  fii'e-place  with  square  jambs.  II.  'dnequal  heating  at 
different  distances  from  the  fire.  As  the  intensity  of  radiant 
heat  is  only  one-fonrth  as  great  at  a  double  distance,  and  so  on, 
its  effect  being  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  walls 
of  the  room  are  scarcely  heated,  and  therefore  reflect  no  heat 
to  persons  round  the  fire.  There  is  usually  one  circular  line 
around  the  fire  in  which  persons  must  sit  to  be  comfortable  ; 
and  within  this  hne  they  are  too  hot,  and  beyond  it  too  cold. 
III.  Cold  draughts  from  doors  and  windows.  IV.  Cold  foot- 
bath. The  fresh  entering  air,  being  colder  than  the  general 
mass  already  in  the  room,  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  forms  a  dangerous  cold-air  bath  for  the  feet  of  the 
inmates,  so  that  they  must  keep  their  feet  raised  out  of  it  by 
foot-stools,  or  wear  warmer  clothing.  We  see  how  anxious 
cats  are  to  get  out  of  this  cold  air-bath  by  occupying  the  seats 
of  chairs,  &c.,  instead  of  the  carpet.  V.  Bad  ventilation. 
The  heated  respired  air  ascends  to  the  ceiling,  and  getting 
cool,  descends,  and  is  breathed  over  again  ;  or,  if  the  fire  be 
not  sufficiently  supplied  with  air  from  the  door  and  windows, 
it  will  come  from  other  quarters,  and  bring  in  foul  air  from 
drains,  &c.  VI.  Smoke  and  dust.  VII.  Loss  of  time  in 
lighting  the  fires  in  the  morning,  and  again  during  the  day  if 
neglected  and  allowed  to  go  out.  VIII.  Danger  to projiertij. 
In  London  alone  there  are,  on  an  average,  about  100  fires  per 
month.  IX  Danger  to  the  person.  Children  get  burnt,  and  the 
dresses  of  ladies,  especially  in  these  days  of  crinoline,  often  take 
fire  by  a  sudden  draught  from  the  door,  or  coming  too  near 
the  fire.  X.  Expense  of  attendance.  It  is  contended  that  ♦ 
servants  have  more  work  to  do  in  houses  with  open  fires, 
than  where  stoves  arc  kept.    XI.  Necessitjj  of  sweeping. 

This  is  certainly  a  formidable  indictment;  but  after  the 
details  givcft  in^  the  last  chapter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
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upon  any  further  defence.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  upon  some 
of  the  counts,  the  defendant  must  be  found  guilty  ;  but  it  will 
be  seen,  in  the  present  chapter,  that  the  plaintiff  does  not  come 
into  court  -with  clean  hands,  for  there  are  many  objections  to 
the  close  stove,  from  which  the  open  grate  is  entirely  free. 
These  will  be  stated  as  we  proceed. 

The  close  stove  is  used  chiefly  in  those  countries  where  fuel 
is  scarce.   One  of  the  simplest  forms  is  the  Dutch  stove,  shown 

in  Fig.  44.  The  fuel  rests  on  the  bars 
of  a  grate,  near  the  bottom,  and  the  air 
enters  below  the  grate.  The  fuel  is 
introduced  by  a  door  above  the  grate, 
which  door  is  closed  while  the  stove  is 
in  action,  and  as  this  is  the  only  open- 
ing in  the  stove  above  the  fuel,  no  air 
can  reach  the  chimney,  except  that 
which  has  passed  through  the  fire,  thus 
saving  the  waste  of  warm  air,  which, 
in  open  fires,  passes  between  the  fire 
Fig.  44  The  Dutch  Stove.  ^^^^  ^i^^  mantelpiece.     The  heating 

effect  of  this  stove  is  due  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  stove  and 
its  flue,  which  receive  the  direct  heat  of  combustion,  as  well 
as  much  of  the  heat  of  the  products  of  combustion,  as  they 
escape  into  the  chimney ;  and  if  the  flue  be  made  sufficiently 
long,  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  in  the  room,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  heat  may  be  applied  to  use  without  draughts,  or 
smoke,  or  dust.  These  arc  the  good  qualities  of  the  Dutch 
stove ;  now  for  its  bad  ones.  The  heated  iron  surface  acts 
upon  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  so  as  to  impair  its  purity  and 
fitness  for  respiration.  "  The  air,"  says  Dr.  Arnott,  "  acquires 
a  burnt  and  often  sulphurous  smell,  in  part,  no  doubt,  because 
dust,  which  it  often  carries,  is  burned,  and  in  part  because 
there  is  a  peculiar  action  of  the  iron  upon  the  air.  It  be- 
comes very  dry,  too,  like  that  of  an  African  simoom,  shrivel- 
ling everything  which  it  touches  ;  and  it  acquires  probably 
some  new  electrical  properties.  These  changes  combined 
make  it  so  offensive,  that  Englishmen,  unaccustomed  to  it, 
cannot  bear  it.  In  this  country,  many  forms  have  been  pro- 
posed, some  of  them  gracefully  designed,  with  transparent 
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talc  doors,  and  other  attractions  ;  and  they  have  been  tried  in 
rooms,  puWic  offices,  passages,  halls,  &c.,  but  have  been  after- 
wards very  generally  abandoned.  Persons  breathing  the  air 
heated  by  them  are  often  affected  by  headaches,  giddiness, 
stupor,  loss  of  appetite,  ophthalmia,  (fee.  A  north-east  wind, 
which  distresses  many  people,  bringing  asthmas,  croups,  (fee, 
and  which  withers  vegetation,  is  peculiar  chiefly  in  being 
dry."  This  stove  is  much  used  by  laundresses  and  others  for 
drying,  and  in  this  application  of  it,  the  Doctor  admits,  it  is 
good  and  economical.  The  ornamental  varieties  of  it  are  also 
furnished  with  vases  and  other  receptacles  for  ^Yater,  which, 
by  its  evaporation,  greatly  mitigates  the  evils  complained  of; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  list  of  objections  brought 
against  the  Dutch  stove  forms  as  formidable  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment as  that  preferred  against  the  open  fire.  Another  objec- 
tion, not  noticed  in  the  above  quotation,  arises  from  the  over- 
heating of  the  flue.  It  has  often  been  known  to  get  red-hot, 
and  has  thus  led  to  serious  conflagrations. 

The  A7nerican  stove  is  a  square  close  iron  box,  with  a  vessel 
of  water  i;pon  it,  to  give  moisture  to  the  air.  It  has  a  plate 
projecting  under  the  door,  d  (Fig. 

45);  the  wood  fuel  is  burned   t  ^ 

within  it  at  a,  and  the  flame  passes 
along  by  B,  to  the  chimney,  c, 
around  an  inner  box,  which  is  the 
cooking  oven  of  the  family,  open- 
ing by  a  door  in  the  side  of  the 
stove.  The  fuel  is  introduced  by 
a  large  door  at  d,  in  which  there 
is  a  smaller  door,  which,  as  well    ^'s-  4.5.  Tl,e  American  Stove. 

as  the  larger,  is  usually  kept  shut,  because  a  sufficient  supply 
of  air  enters  by  the  joinings  around ;  but  in  cold  weather  the 
small  door  is  opened  to  increase  the  combustion.  The  stove 
has  iron  legs,  about  a  foot  in  length. 

In  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  North  of  Europe  generally, 
the  stove  is  a  very  important  article  of  domestic  furniture,  in 
which  the  largest  possible  amount  of  heating  effect  is  obtained 
from  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  fuel.  In  the  construc  - 
tion of  these  stoves  the  following  points  arc  kept  iu  view  :— 
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To  maintain  in  the  fire-placo  the  high  temperature  necessary 
for  the  j)erfect  combustion  of  the  fuel,  by  surrounding  it  with 
sncli  substances  as  arc  bad  conductors  of  heat,  such  as  fire- 
stone  or  briclcs  ;  to  have  the  means  of  regulating  the  quantity 
of  air  admitted  to  the  fuel,  by  valves  in  the  doors  which  en- 
close the  ash-pit  and  fire-chamber,  and  by  accurate  fitting  of 
the  doors  and  valves  themselves.  Thirdly,  to  bring  all  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion,  as  they  escape  from  the  fuel, 
into  contact  with  the  largest  possible  area  of  slowly  conduct- 
ing surface,  so  as  to  maintain  it  at  an  equal  temperature  ;  and, 
lastly,  to  make  the  smoke  enter  the  chimney  with  the  smallest 
velocity,  or  lowest  temperature,  that  is  practically  consistent 
with  the  first  condition.  In  no  case  should  this  temperature 
exceed  150°,  nor  should  the  metallic  surface  ever  be  raised 
higher  than  100°,  nor  the  stream  of  air  issuing  from  it  exceed 
70'^.  In  every  case  the  combustion  is  regulated  by  limiting 
the  supply  of  air,  and  if  the  heating  surface  be  small,  the  fire 
is  reduced  so  as  to  produce  no  more  heat  than  can  be  carried 
off  by  the  radiation  and  conduction  of  such  heating  surface. 

The  method  in  which  these  conditions  are  complied  with 
will  be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  46,  which  represents  a 
general  form  of  stove.  It  may  be  modified  according  to 
circumstances  of  utility  or  taste,  but  the  principle  is  the  same 
in  all.  M  I  K  L  is  a  quadrangular  box  of  any  size,  in  the 
directions  milk;  but  the  inside  width,  from  front  to  back, 

8  generally  pretty  constant;   it  is 
never  less  than  10  inches,  and  seldom 
extending  to  20  inches.    The  whole 
included  space  is  divided  by  a  num- 
ber of  partitions.   The  low^est  cham- 
ber, B,  serves  for  the  fuel,  which  is 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  stove 
without  any  grate.    The  fire-place 
has  a  door,  o,  turning  on  hinges,  and 
in  this  door  is  a  small  wicket,  p.  The 
roof  of  thcfire-placeextendsto  within 
a  very  few  inches  of  the  further  end, 
Fig.  4G.  The  German  Stove,  ii^ving  a  narrow  passage,  B,  for  the 
flame.    The  next  partition,  d,  is  about  S  inches  higher,  and 
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reaches  almost  to  the  other  end,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  for 
the  flame  at  d.  The  partitions,  e  f  g  c,  are  repeated  above 
at  the  distance  of  8  inches,  leaving  passaged,  e  f  g  c,  at  the 
ends  allernately  disposed,  the  last  communicating  with  the 
vent  in  the  h  flue.  This  communication  is  regulated  by  an 
iron  plate,  or  damper,  n  l,  which  can  be  slid  across  it  by 
moving  a  rod,  which  passes  out  through  the  side.  If  the  fuel 
be  wood,  as  is  generally  the  case,  and  the  vent  opens  into  the 
room,  this  passage  is  closed  by  a  sort  of  pan,  or  bowl  of 
earthenware,  which  is  inverted  over  it,  with  its  brim  buried 
in  sand,  contained  in  a  groove  formed  all  round  the  hole. 
The  whole  stove  is  set  on  low  pillars,  so  that  its  bottom  may 
be  a  few  inches  from  the  floor  of  the  room.  It  is  usually 
placed  in  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  which  is  so  disposed 
that  the  chimneys  can  be  joined  in  stacks,  as  with  us.  In 
lighting  the  stove,  straw  or  wood  shavings  are  first  burnt  on 
the  hearth  at  its  farther  end,  in  order  to  warm  the  air  in 
the  stove  and  determine  a  current.  The  fuel  is  then  laid  on 
the  hearth  close  by  the  door,  and  piled  up  and  kindled,  and 
the  current,  being  already  directed  to  the  vent,  there  is 
no  danger  of  smoke  getting  out  into  the  room.  The  door, 
0,  is  then  closed,  and  the  wicket,  p,  opened,  and  the  air 
supplied  by  this  means  being  directed  to  the  middle  or 
bottom  of  the  fuel,  it  is  quickly  kindled,  and  is  soon  burning 
well. 

jSTow  it  will  be  seen,  by  this  construction,  that  the  flame  and 
heated  products  of  combustion  are  retained  as  long  as  possible 
within  the  body  of  the  stove,  and  their  heat  diffused  over 
a  very  extended  surface,  which  is  still  further  increased  by 
making  the  stove  narrower  from  front  to  back  in  its  n2:)per 
part.  A  certain  breadth  is  necessary  below,  that  there  may  be 
room  for  the  bulky  wood  fuel ;  but  if  this  breadth  were  pre- 
served all  the  way  up,  much  heat  would  be  lost,  because  the 
heat,  communicated  to  the  partitions  of  the  stove,  acts  with 
little  or  no  useful  effect,  bo  that,  by  diminishing  their  breadth, 
the  proportion  of  heating  surface  is  increased.  The  whole 
body  of  the  stove  may,  as  Professor  Robison  remarks,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  long  pipe  folded  up,  and  its  effect  would  be  the 
greatest  possible,  if  it  really  were  so,  that  is,  if  each  partition 
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were  split  into  two,  and  a  free  passage  allowed  between  them 
for  the  air  of  the  room. 

In  order  tliat  the  licated  surface  may  be  as  extensive  as 
possible,  the  stove  is  not  built  into  the  wall,  nor  in  contact 
with  it,  or  with  the  floor.  By  being  thus  detached,  both  the 
back  and  bottom  of  the  stove  are  sources  of  heat  to  the  air  of 
the  room,  and  the  bottom,  which  is  the  hottest  part,  contri- 
butes at  least  half  the  heating  effect.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
stove  forms  a  part  of  the  wall  between  two  rooms,  and  serves 
to  heat  both.  It  is  also  common  to  have  the  door  of  the  fire 
in  the  passage  on  the  outside  of  the  room,  so  that  an  attendant 
can  manage  it  without  incommoding  the  occupants. 

The  author  of  "  A  Residence  on  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic, 
1841,"  refers  to  these  stoves  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"  Within  these  great  houses,  not  a  breath  of  cold  is  expe- 
rienced. The  rooms  are  heated  by  stoves,  frequently  orna- 
mental rather  than  otherwise;  being  built  in  tower-like 
shapes,  story  over  story,  of  pure  white  porcelain,  in  various 
graceful  architectural  mouldings  ;  sometimes  surmounted  with 
classic  figures  of  great  beauty,  and  opening  with  brass  doors, 
kept  as  bright  as  if  they  were  of  gold.  In  houses  of  less  dis- 
play, these  stoves  are  merely  a  projection  in  the  wall,  coloured 
and  corniced  in  the  same  style  as  the  apartment.  In  ad- 
joining rooms  they  are  generally  placed  back  to  back,  so  that 
the  same  fire  suffices  for  both.  These  are  heated  but  once 
in  the  twenty -four  hours  by  an  old  Caliban,  whose  business 
during  the  winter  it  is  to  do  little  else.  Each  stove  will  hold 
a  heavy  armful  of  billet,  which  blazes,  snaps,  and  cracks  most 
merrily ;  and  when  the  ashes  have  been  carefully  turned  and 
raked  with  what  is  termed  an  ofen  gabel,  or  stove  fork,  so 
that  no  unburnt  morsel  remains,  the  chimney  aperture  is 
closed  over  the  glowing  embers,  the  brass  doors  firmly  shut, 
and  in  about  six  hours  after  this,  the  stove  is  at  the  hottest — 
indeed,  it  never  cools." 

The  useful  effect  of  this  stove  depends  very  much  on  re- 
taining in  the  room  the  air  already  heated  by  it.  A  small 
open  fire  in  the  same  room  will  actually  diminish  the  heat- 
ing effect  of  the  stove,  and  even  draw  the  warm  air  from 
adjoining  apartments.  In  the  houses  of  English  merchants  at 
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St.  Petersburg,  open  fires  are  sometimes  introduced  into  rooms 
with  stoves ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  is  found  necessary 
to  light  the  stoves  twice  a  day,  and  yet  the  houses  are  cooler 
than  those  of  the  Russians,  who  light  them  only  once.  To 
our  notions,  however,  a  cool  in-door  atmosphere  is  preferable 
to  a  nauseous  stagnant  one,  such  as  the  Russians  and  Germans 
are  accustomed  to  breathe  throughout  the  winter  ;  and  even 
in  summer  they  are  very  averse  to  an  open  window.  The 
temperature  of  the  winter  apartments  is  kept  nearly  always 
at  65",  and  as  every  part  of  the  room  is  equally  warm,  the 
inmates  have  no  occasion  to  crowd  round  the  stove  as  we 
do  round  the  fire.  "  But  I  can  testify,"  says  Dr.  Buxton,  "  that 
in  German  rooms  there  is  a  closeness  of  feeling  to  a  person 
accustomed  to  free  air,  which  is  unpleasant,  if  not  unwhole- 
some— no  change  of  air,  the  windows  closed  as  tight  as  can 
be,  and  the  door  fits  as  exactly  as  the  carpenter  can  make  it. 
The  stove  is  air-tight  with  regard  to  the  room,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  occasion  a  current  like  an  English  open  fire.  The 
apartments  of  the  sick  almost  invariably  smell  disagreeably. 
I  do  not,  however,  recollect  seeing  a  single  ventilator  in 
Germany;  but  I  have  repeatedly  seen  double  windows."  As 
ventilation  can  only  be  procured  at  the  expense  of  heat,  the 
people  prefer  retaining  the  foul  air  to  exjjending  an  extra  por- 
tion of  fuel.  In  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Russia, 
where  the  windows  are  single,  and  a  number  of  persons  occupy 
a  small  stove-heated  room,  a  thick  icy  crust  forms  on  the 
inside  of  the  windovA's  during  frosty  weather,  arising  from  the 
condensation  of  the  breath,  perspiration,  and  the  aqueous  fumes 
of  candles,  and  of  the  stove,  &c.  When  a  thaw  comes  on, 
this  icy  crust  is  converted  into  water,  and  a  deleterious  prin- 
ciple is  disengaged,  which  produces  effects  similar  to  those 
arising  from  the  fumes  of  charcoal.  Persons  so  affected  are 
immediately  carried  into  the  open  air,  and  placed  on  the  snow 
witli  very  little  clothing ;  the  temi^les  and  the  region  of  the 
stomach  are  well  rubbed  with  snow,  and  cold  water  is  poured 
down  their  throats,  and  the  friction  is  continued  until  the 
livid  hue  of  the  skin  disappears,  and  the  natural  colour  is 
restored.  The  Chinese  are  wiser  in  this  respect  than  the 
Russians,  for,  although  their  rooms  may  in  winter  be  as  hot 
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and  as  crowded,  they  have  two  openings  at  the  top  of  each 
window,  which  are  never  allowed  to  be  closed,  and  through 
these  ventilation  is  carried  on. 

The  stove  last  described  belongs  rather  to  that  variety 
called  the  SwcdisJi  stove,  than  to  the  Russian  or  German.  In 
the  Russian  or  German  stove,  the  smoke,  after  rising  from  the 
fuel,  recedes  into  the  flue,  and  becomes  cooled  by  contact  with 
the  walls  of  the  circulating  chambers,  and  the  heat  is  by  this 
means  retained  in  the  apartment,  which  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  combined  with  the  vapour.  In  the  Swedish  stove, 
the  circumvolutions  of  the  smoke  are  exposed  to  a  vivid  heat, 
so  that  every  particle  of  soot  undergoes  a  second  combustion 
in  the  circulating  channels.  Some  of  the  Swedish  stoves  have 
from  four  to  nine  channels  for  the  circulation  of  the  smoke ; 
some  are  contrived  to  receive  one  or  more  boilers,  and  others 
to  act  as  ovens ;  and  they  all  greatly  economise  the  fuel,  for, 
according  to  Morveau,  [the  quantity  of  wood  which  is  con- 
sumed in  twenty-three  days  in  an  ojDen  fire,  with  less  effect, 
will  last  sixty -three  days  in  a  stove. 

In  erecting  the  ponderous  German  stoves  it  is  necessary  to 
arrange  the  various  pieces  of  clay,  or  porcelain,  so  that  no 
part  should  crack  or  give  way,  and  thus  admit  the  smoke  or 
carbonic  acid  vapour  into  the  room.  When  the  parts  are  put 
together  with  cement,  or  held  by  iron  cramps,  a  leakage 
commonly  occurs  at  the  joinings,  where  the  different  pieces  of 
clay  are  differently  heated,  and,  perhaps,  were  of  a  different 
baking  when  made ;  hence,  by  expanding  unequally,  and 
working  on  each  other,  one  of  them  must  give  way.  But, 
instead  of  making  the  joints  close  and  using  any  cement,  the 
best  method  is  to  make  each  upper  piece  stand  in  a  groove 
formed  in  the  piece  below  it,  and  then  to  sprinkle  a  little 
powdered  chalk  or  clay  over  it,  which  will  effectually  prevent 
the  passage  of  any  air,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  space  for 
any  expansion  or  contraction  at  the  joint. 

Some  valuable  experiments  by  Mr.  Bull  are  quoted  by  J\rr. 
Bernan,  to  show  the  effect  of  ascending  and  descending  flues 
in  the  Russian  and  Swedish  stoves,  and  of  elbows  or  bends  in 
the  flue  of  the  common  Dutch  stove.  From  these  experi- 
ments, it  aiipears  that  the  same  length  of  pipe  is  much  more 
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efficivoions  in  imparting  beat  to  a  room  when  it  has  elbows 
than  wben  it  is  straiglit ;  tbat  a  descending  current  may  be 
somewhat  more  efficacious  than  an  ascending  one,  but  is  about 
equal  with  a  horizontal  one  ;  a  horizontal  pipe,  with  the  same 
number  of  elbows,  is  mor-e  efficacious  in  imparting  heat,  than 
when  placed  vertically  for  an  ascending  and  descending  cur- 
rent. The  cause  of  the  increased  effect  is  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  shape  of  the  pipe  forcing  the  heated  air  to  make 
abrupt  turns,  in  doing  which  it  impinges  against  the  elbows 
with  sufficient  force  to  invert  its  internal  arrangement,  by 
which  a  new  stratum  of  hot  air  from  the  interior  of  the  current 
is  brought  more  frequently  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the 
pipe  and  particularly  with  the  lower  half  of  the  horizontal 
pipe,  which,  from  various  causes,  gives  out  very  little  heat  to 
the  room  without  the  aid  of  elbow  joints.  But  the  advantage 
gained  by  increasing  the  length  of  pipe  and  number  of  joints 
has  a  limit  very  far  short  of  that  which  is  found  to  be  necessary 
to  impart  all,  or  the  greatest  joart,  of  the  heat  generated  to  the 
air  of  the  room.  Only  five  parts  of  heat  in  100  were  lost  by 
using  13^  feet  of  pipe,  consisting  of  nine  elbow  joints ;  whereas, 
eight  additional  elbow  joints,  and  16|-  feet  additional  of  straight 
pipe,  in  all  28^  feet  of  pipe,  were  required  to  save  these  five 
parts,  and  prevent  their  flowing  into  the  chimneyo  By  dimi- 
nishing the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  the  heat- 
ing effect  is  increased,  partly  from  the 
retardation  of  the  current,  and  partly 
from  the  small  pipe  exj^osing  a  greater 
surface  to  the  air  with  the  same  quantity 
of  smoke  than  a  pipe  of  larger  diameter. 

An  excellent  stove  with  a  descend- 
ing current  was  constructed  by  Dr. 
Franklin  for  his  own  use.  Fig.  47 
represents  a  vertical  section,  in  which 
z  is  an  opening  in  the  cover,  furnished 
with  a  hinge  ;  a  is  a  fire-chamber,  in 
which  the  grating  is  fixed ;  h  a  space 
containing  a  second  grating;  c  the  ash-pit, with  a  drawer  to 
receive  the  ashes  ;  d  e  horizontal  flues  at  each  side  of  the  ash- 
box,  communicating  with  vertical  flues  which  lead  into  the 
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chimney.  The  vase  and  flues  are  contained  in  a  niche  formed 
by  closing  np  the  fire-place,  and  there  is  no  communication 
between  the  room  and  the  flue,  except  through  the  opening, 
X,  in  the  lid.  The  fire  shonld  be  first  Hghted  at  a  time 
■when  there  is  nsually  a  draught  ?«p  the  chimney,  as  already 
explained  (page  108)  ;  but  the  direction  of  the  draught  had 
better  be  ascertained  by  holding  a  flame  over  the  air-hole 
at  the  top  of  the  vase.  If  the  flame  be  drawn  strongly 
down,  the  fire  may  be  lighted  by  first  putting  in  a  little  char- 
coal on  the  grate  at  a;  then  lay  some  small  sticks  on  the  char- 
coal and  some  paper  on  the  sticks  ;  set  light  to  the  paper,  and 
shut  down  the  lid ;  the  air  will  pass  down  throngh  the  air-hole, 
and  blowing  the  flame  of  the  paper  through  the  sticks,  kindle 
them,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  will  kindle  the  charcoal.  The 
flame  and  hot  vapour  descending  throngh  the  grating  at  a, 
passes  into  the  chamber,  h,  and  through  the  second  grating  in 
its  bottom  into  the  ash-pit,  c.  The  hot  current  will  thoi  be 
divided — one  portion  turning  to  the  left,  and  passing  into  the 
horizontal  channels,  d  e,  and  entering  the  vertical  flue,  will 
be  conducted  into  the  chimney;  the  other  portion  will  make 
a  similar  circuit  on  the  left  in  the  channels,  d  c,  and  entering 
another  flue,  will  in  like  manner  pass  into  the  chimney.  The 
surfaces  of  the  vase  and  air-box,  and  the  part  of  the  horizontal 
channels  exposed  to  the  room,  are  heated  by  these  circumvo- 
lutions of  the  vapour,  and  the  air  warmed  by  contact  with 
them,  spreads  into  the  room.  The  larger  pieces  of  coal  that 
fall  through  the  grating  on  the  vase,  arc  caught  by  the  second 
grating,  h,  and  the  ashes  fall  through  it  into  the  ash-jjit  box,  c. 
The  success  of  this  contrivance  depends  of  course  upon 
maintaining  an  upward  steady  draught  in  the  chimney  flue, 
so  that  the  ash-pit  drawer  and  a  door  in  the  chamber,  h,  to 
withdraw  the  cinders,  must  be  made  air-tight.  In  order 
to  determine  an  upward  current  on  lighting  the  fire,  a  small 
door  may  be  made  in  the  side  of  the  flue,  and  a  piece  of 
lighted  paper  inserted. 

Mr.  Beaumont's  stove  also  acts  by  a  downward  current. 
It  is  represented  in  section,  in  Fig.  48.  The  foundation,  a,  is 
of  bricks,  two  courses  high,  and  25  inches  square,  with  a 
vacant  space      inches  wide,  for  the  ash-hole,  h.    Upon  this 
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foundation  are  laid  two  plates  of  cast»iron,  c,  each  9  inches 
wide,  25  inches  long,  and  an  inch  thick.  The  plate  which 
covers  the  ash-pit  draws  out,  and  in  doing  so  turns  the  ashes 
into  the  ash-pit.  On  these  iron  plates  is  erected  adrum^  with 
an  aperture,  cc,  for  the  smoke  flue.  This  aperture,  when  lined 
with  fire-bricks,  is  6  inches  wide,  and  d^-  inches  high.  The 
drum  is  also  lined  with  fire-bricks,  set  on  edge,  and  is  covered 
with  a  circular  plate  of  cast-iron, 
s  n,  with  a  downward  lip  round 
the  edge,  to  receive  the  upper 
edge  of  the  drum.  In  the  middle 
of  the  cover,  n,  is  a  hole,  7  inches 
in  diameter,  for  the  admission  of 
fuel,  and  this  is  covered  with  a 
lid,  moving  on  a  pivot  to  regulate 
the  admission  of  the  air.  An 
opening  of  an  inch  is  usually 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  A 
short  rim  projects  from  the  lid, 
whereby  it  is  converted  into  a  shallow  vessel  for  holding 
water,  the  evaporation  of  which  keeps  the  air  sufficiently 
moist.  The  fire  is  lighted  by  first  throwing  in  a  few  coals, 
then  some  sticks  and  paper,  and,  lastly,  some  cinders  or  coke, 
with  a  little  coal  immediately  over  the  wood,  taking  care  to 
make  the  fuel  slope  away  from  the  smoke  flue.  The  aper- 
ture at  the  top  is  then  nearly  closed,  and  the  fire  is  lighted. 
The  smoke  first  tends  to  rise  towards  the  aperture,  but  the 
heat  soon  determines  a  downward  current,  which  sets  into  the 
smoke  aperture,  and  carrying  with  it  the  gaseous  products 
of  combustion  into  the  flue,/,  the  fire  soon  begins  to  burn 
brightly.  At  night  the  aperture  is  closed,  and  the  fire  goes 
out.  All  the  fuel  is  consumed,  the  downward  draught  pro- 
ducing complete  combustion;  there  is  no  soot,  and  nothing 
of  the  fuel  remains  but  a  red  ash.  The  management  of  this 
stove  is  quite  easy;  all  that  is  required  being  to  push  in  the 
slide  over  the  ash-pit  before  the  fire  is  lighted,  to  let  the  fire 
burn  brightly  before  much  fuel  is  put  on,  and  to  keep  the 
smoke  vent,  x,  from  being  choked  up,  by  overloading  it  with 
fuel. 
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Mr.  Beaumont  says,  tbat  although  this  stove  thoroughly 
warmed  the  air  of  the  office,  yet  the  clerks  constantly  com- 
plained of  cold  feet.  To  remedy  this,  a  flue  was  formed  under 
the  paved  floor,  the  paving -stones  forming  the  roof  of  it. 
The  flue,  which  was  a  foot  square,  entered  one  side  of  the 
office,  continued  along  that  side,  across  the  top,  and  down  the 
other  side,  Avhere  it  entered  an  upright  flue  in  the  party  wall. 
The  pavement  thus  heated  after  the  Chinese  fashion  (page  71) 
made  th6  office  very  comfortable.  With  a  mere  handful  of 
fire,  the  warmth  was  so  considerable,  that  the  difficulty  was 
to  keep  it  low  enough,  without  putting  out  the  fire.  An  office 
and  principal  staircase  were  thus  kept  warm  at  an  annual 
expense  of  30s.  or  about  Sd.  a  day  for  the  cold  season;  whereas 
a  similar  degree  of  heat  from  another  apparatus  cost  £18  a 
year.  "  Persons  coming  in  from  the  open  air  have  com- 
plained of  our  keeping  large  fires,  and  when  they  have  been 
shown  that  the  fire  was  a  small  one,  burning  without  fierce- 
ness, and  which  might  be  contained  in  the  crown  of  a  hat, 
they  have  denied  their  belief  to  the  fact  ;  and  insisted  that 
the  warmth  which  they  felt  must  have  been  procured  from 
some  other  source.  It  really  does  appear  like  magic,  but  the 
case  proves  the  fact  of  one  part  only  of  the  heat  from  the 
previous  ajjparatus  going  to  the  place  to  be  heated,  and  that 
eleven  parts  [went  up  the  chimney,  and  were  wasted  at  the 
house  top." 

The  stove  shown  in  section,  in  Fig.  49,  is  an  improvement 
on  the  Dutch  stove,  already  noticed  (page  130).  The  fire- 
chamber,  a,  8  inches  on  each  side,  is  enclosed  by  four  fire- 
tiles,  c  c,  1  inch  thick,  placed  in  a  cast-iron  case,  fths  of  an  inch 
thick,  with  a  ledge  to  support  the  grate.  This  ledge  projects 
3^  inches  downwards  into  the  ash-pit,  and  terminates  in  four 
short  standards,  or  feet,  placed  on  the  sole  of  the  stove.  A 
space,  X,  of  44-  inches,  is  left  between  this  iron  casing  and 
the  inner  casing  of  the  stove.  Five  inches  above  the  upper 
edge  of  the  tiles  of  the  fire-box,  a  fire-tile,  e,  li  inch  thick, 
and  15}f  inches  square,  is  fixed  on  brackets,  so  as  to  leave  a 
space,  r,  about  li  inch  all  round,  between  it  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  casing,  for  the  hot  vapour  from  the  fuel  to  rise 
upwards.  A  plate  of  iron,  or  a  tile,  n,  is  fixed  about  8  inches 
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above  the  tile,  e,  leaving  also  a  space,  r,  about  inch,  between 
its  edge  and  the  casing.  The  roof  of  the  stove,  about  8 
inches  above  the  plate,  terminates  in  the  smoke-pipe,  d;  the 
fire-door  and  its  valve  are  shown  at  b,  and  the  ash-pit  door 
and  air-valve  at  s,  the  upper  edge 
of  this  valve  being  ^  an  inch 
above  the  under  edge  of  the  iron 
casing  of  the  smoke-chamber. 
The  stove  is  enclosed  in  a  plate- 
iron  casing,  so  as  to  leave  a  sj^ace, 
0,  of  1-h  inch  round  it.  This 
casing  is  open  at  the  bottom,  m  m, 
and  at  the  top,  jjp,  and  has  two 
fillets  projecting  about  i  an  inch 
from  its  surface  ;  no  valve  of  any 
kind  is  attached  to  this  outward 
casing,  and  the  air  circulates 
freely  through  the  space,  o,  that 
it  encloses.  All  the  parts  are 
accurately  fitted,  and  no  air  enters 
the  stove,  except  through  the 
valves  at  s  and  h.  In  the  speci- 
men described  by  Mr.  Bernan, 
"the  heating  surface  was  20^- 
square  feet,  and  the  depth  of  coke  in  the  fire-chamber  was 
generally  about  5  inches ;  and  this  was  found  sufficient  for  a 
room  containing  nearly  5,600  cubic  feet  of  space.  When 
there  is  fire,  the  hot  vapour  from  the  fuel  being  prevented 
from  rising  in  a  stream  upwards  by  the  tile,  e,  spreads  along 
its  under  surface  and  ascends  all  round  the  edge  of  the  tile, 
through  the  narrow  space,  r,  which  brings  the  smoke  into 
contact  with  a  largo  surface  of  tlie  iron  casing,  and  tliis  con- 
tact is  prolonged  until  it  reaches  the  roof,  by  flowing  through 
the  narrow  space  between  the  upper  tile  and  tlic  casing  ;  the 
whole  surface  of  the  stove  thus  kept  in  contact  with  the  smoke, 
is  equally  heated,  and  the  air  which  rises  freely  in  the  space, 
0,  being  brought  rapidly  in  contact  with  this  hot  surface,  is 
genially  warmed  and  emitted  at p  into  the  room." 

A  combination  of  the  stove  and  the  grate,  combining  the 
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heating  effect  of  the  stove  with  the  cheerful  appearance  and 
ventilating  properties  of  the  open  fire,  is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  stove-grale,  or  Chapelle ;  the  latter  name  being 
derived  from  its  resemblance  to  the  chapels  or  oratories  of  the 
great  churches.  Professor  Robison  describes  it  as  the  most 
perfect  method  of  warming  an  apartment.  Its  construction 
is  as  follows  : — In  the  great  chimney-piece  is  set  a  smaller  one, 
of  a  size  no  larger  than  is  sufficient  for  holding  the  fuel.  The 
sides  and  back  are  of  cast-iron,  and  arc  kept  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  sides  and  back  of  the  main  chimney-piece,  and  con- 
tinued down  to  the  hearth,  so  that  the  ash-pit  is  also  separate. 
The  pipe  or  chimney  of  the  stove-grate  is  carried  up  behind 
the  ornaments  of  the  mantel-piece,  until  it  rises  above  the 
mantel-piece  of  the  main  chimney-piece,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
register,  or  damper  plate,  turning  round  a  transverse  axis- 
The  best  form  of  this  register  is  that  of  an  ordinary  fire-place, 
with  its  axis  or  joint  close  at  the  front,  so  that  when  open  or 
turned  up,  the  burnt  air  and  smoke,  striking  it  obliquely,  are 
directed  with  certainty  into  the  vent  without  any  risk  of 
reverberating  and  coming  out  into  the  room.  All  the  rest  of 
the  vent  is  shut  up  by  iron  plates  or  brickwork  out  of  sight. 
The  fuel  being  in  immediate  contact  with  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  grate,  raises  them  to  a  great  heat,  and  they  heat 
the  air  contiguous  to  them.  This  heated  air  cannot  get  up  the 
vent,  because  the  passages  above  these  spaces  are  shut  up.  It 
therefore  comes  out  into  the  room ;  some  of  it  goes  into  the 
real  fire-place,  and  is  carried  up  the  vent,  and  the  rest  rises 
to  the  ceiling,  and  is  diffused  over  the  room.  The  heating 
effect  of  this  stove-grate  is  remarkable.  Less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  fuel  consumed  in  an  ordinary  fire-place  is  sufficient,  and 
this,  with  the  same  cheerful  blazing  hearth,  and  the  salutary 
renewal  of  the  air.  Indeed,  it  often  requires  attention  to  keep 
the  room  cool.  The  heat  communicated  to  those  parts  of 
the  apparatus  which  are  in  contact  with  the  fuel  is  need- 
lessly great,  so  that  it  has  been  found  an  improvement  to  line 
this  part  with  thick  plates  of  cast-iron,  or  with  tiles  of  fire- 
clay. These,  being  bad  conductors,  moderate  the  heat  com- 
municated to  the  air.  If  the  heat  be  still  found  too  great, 
it  may  be  brought  under  perfect  management  by  opening 
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passages  in  tlie  vent  for  the  spaces  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
air  heated  by  the  sides  of  the  stove-grate  may  ascend  directly 
into  the  flue,  instead  of  escaping  into  the  room.  These 
passages  may  be  closed  by  valves,  or  trap-doors,  moved  by 
rods  concealed  behind  the  ornaments  of  the  fire-place. 

The  stove-grate  is  under  complete  control  as  to  tempera- 
ture. A  cheerful  fire  may  be  ensured  within  five  minutes, 
simply  by  hanging  a  plate  of  iron  in  front  so  as  to  reach 
down  as  low.as  the  grate  ;  and  when  the  fire  is,  by  its  means, 
blown  up,  the  plate  may  be  taken  down  and  sent  out  of  the 
room,  or  set  up  behind  the  grate  out  of  sight.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  room  be  found  inconveniently  warm,  the 
temperature  may  be  cooled  down  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
by  opening  the  side  passages  to  any  extent  for  the  escape  of 
the  hot  air.  In  this  arrangement  the  ash-pit  is  enclosed, 
because  the  light  ashes,  not  finding  a  ready  passage  up  the 
chimney,  are  apt  to  escape  into  the  room  with  the  heated  air. 

Few  contrivances  for  warming  apartments  have  excited 
more  attention  and  discussion  of  late  years  than  Dr.  Arnott's 
stove.  The  principle  of  this  invention  consists  in  allowing 
the  fuel  to  burn  very  slowly,  the  admission  of  air  for  com- 
bustion being  regulated  by  a  peculiar  contrivance.  There  are 
various  forms  and  modifications  of  this  stove,  but  the  principle 
is  the  same  in  all.  The  stove  consists  of  a  square  or  cylin- 
drical box  of  iron,  lined  with  fire-clay,  with  a  grating  near 
the  bottom  for  the  fuel,  or  the  fuel  may  be  contained  in  a 
small  fire-box  within  the  stove.  Sometimes  the  fuel  is  burned 
within  a  hollow  cylinder  of  fire-clay,  and  then  the  stove  is  not 
lined  with  that  material.  There  is  an  ash-pit  below  for  the 
ashes,  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  carried  off  by  a 
vent.  The  chief  feature  of  this  stove  is,  the  contrivance  by 
which  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  fuel.  When  the  stove  door 
or  ash-pit  door  is  open,  the  combustion  is  vivid ;  but  when 
these  are  perfectly  tight,  as  they  ought  to  be,  then  the  air  is 
admitted  by  a  regulator. 

The  form  first  tried  is  shown  in  Fig.  50,  in  which  ah  c  d 
represent  a  box  of  sheet  iron  divided  by  the  partition,  ^7  7i, 
into  two  chambers  communicating  freely  at  the  top  and 
bottom  ;  e  is  the  fire-box  formed  of  iron,  lined  with  fire-brick, 
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and  resting  on  a  close  asli-pit  with  a  door  at  h,  near  which  is 
a  valved  opening,  by  which  air  enters  to  feed  the  fire  when 

the  door  is  shut ;  i  is  the  door 
of  the  stove  by  which  fuel  is  in- 
cj  j  troduced  ;  c  is  the  chimney  flue. 
When  the  ash-pit  door  and  tlie 
stove-door  are  shut,  the  quantity 
of  air  admitted  by  the  valved 
opening  in  the  ash-pit  is  only 
just  sufficient  to  support  com- 
bustion, and  only  a  small  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  air  can 
pass  away  by  the  chimney.  The 
whole  box  then  soon  becomes 
filled  with  hot  air,  or  smoke  from 
Fig.  50.  The  Arnott  Stove.       the  fire  circulating  in  it,  and 

rendering  it  everywhere  of  as 
uniform  temperature  as  if  it  were  full  of  hot  water.  This 
circulation  takes  place,  because  the  air  in  the  front  chamber 
around  the  fire-box,  and  which  receives  as  a  mixture  the 
red-hot  air  issuing  from  the  fire,  is  hotter,  and,  therefore, 
specifically  lighter,  than  the  air  in  the  posterior  chamber,  which 
receives  no  direct  heat,  but  is  always  losing  heat  from  its  sides 
and  back  ;  and  thus,  as  long  as  the  fire  is  burning,  there  must 
be  circulation.  The  whole  mass  of  air  is,  in  fact,  seen  to 
revolve,  as  marked  by  the  arrows,  Avith  great  rapidity.  The 
quantity  of  new  air  rising  from  within  the  fuel,  and  the  like 
quantity  escaping  by  the  flue,  c,  are  very  small,  compared  with 
the  revolving  mass.  The  methods  of  regulating  the  supply 
of  air  will  be  noticed  presently. 

With  this  stove,  Dr.  Arnott,  during  the  severe  winter  of 
1836-7,  was  able  to  maintain  in  his  library  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  from  G0°  to  G3°.  The  quantity  of  coal  used 
(Welsh  stone  coal)  was,  for  several  of  the  colder  montlis, 
0  lbs.  a  day — less  than  a  pennyworth — a  smaller  expense  than 
tliat  of  the  wood  used  in  lighting  an  ordinary  fire.  Tlio  grate 
or  fire-box,  fully  charged,  held  a  supply  for  twenty -six  hours. 

Another  common  form  of  this  stove  is  shown  in  Fig,  51 ; 
A  ]j  c  D  is  the  outer  casing ;  e  the  fire-box  over  which  is  a 
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dome,  h,  with  a  funnel,  to  cany  off  the  prodncts  of  combus- 
tion ;  h  is  the  stove  door ;  and 
I  g  the  regulator  by  which  air  is 
admitted.  Various  forms  of  re- 
gulators are  described,  a  speci- 
men  of  \Yhich  is  shown  in  Fig. 
52.  A  B  c  is  a  glass  tube  shut  at 
A,  containing  air  from  A  to  b,  and 
mercury  in  the  bend  below  b  c  ; 
on  the  mercury  at  c  is  a  float, 
from  which  proceeds  an  upright 
rod,  D,  kept  steady  by  passing- 
through  a  support  at  h.  From 
this  upright  wire  descends  ano- 
ther, F  G  H,  terminated  by  the 
plate  valve,  f  ;  e  is  the  air-tube 


Fig.  51.;^  The  Arnott  Stove. 


of  the  stove.  When  the  heat  within  is 
great,  the  air  in  the  shut  limb  of  the  regu- 
lator at  A  is  expanded,  and  forces  up  the 
mercury  at  c,  raising  the  rods  and  plate 
valve,  F,  and  thus  bringing  it  near  to  or 
in  contact  with  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  by 


which  means  more  or  less  air  is  admitted  to 
the  stove,  according  to  the  temperature 
within.  If  the  combustion  is  proceeding 
too  slowly,  then  the  air  in  the  tube,  a,  is  not 
much  expanded,  consequently  air  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  stove  more  freely  ;  but  when, 
owing  to  this,  the  combustion  becomes 
lively,  and  the  temperature  too  high,  then 
by  the  elevation  of  the  plate  valve,  less  air 
enters,  and  the  temperature  is  moderated. 

A  more  simple  form  of  regulator  is 
shown  in  Fig.  53 ;  «  &  c  is  a  bent  tube  ^^5^=^ 
shut  at  a,  where  it  contains  air,  and  open   F'g-  C2.  Regulator. 
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Fig.  53. 


^3 

Arnott's  Stove. 


at  c,  Avhere  it  is  cup-shaped.  The  bent  part  at  h  is  occupied 
by  mercury;  from  c  proceeds  a  bent  tube  for  supplying  air 
to  the  stove.    When  the  internal  heat  is  great,  the  air  in 

a  is  expanded  and  forces 
the  mercury  up  in  c,  and 
thus  bringing  it  in  contact 
with  the  mouth,  prevents 
the  entrance  of  air  to  the 
stove. 

This  stove  is  liable  to  the 
objection  already  stated,  viz., 
that  the  air  of  the  room, 
though  sufficiently  heated, 
is  nevertheless  stagnant.  A 
pound  of  coal  requires  about 
150  cubic  feet  of  air  for 
combustion ;  but  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  air  escapes  with- 
out being  chemically  acted  on,  200  cubic  feet  may  be  allowed. 
Now,  if  a  room  warmed  by  Arnott's  stove  be  15  feet  long, 
12  feet  wide,  and  11  feet  high,  its  cubic  contents  are 
1,980  feet ;  and  if  G  lbs.  of  coal  per  day  be  burnt,  each 
pound  requiring  about  200  cubic  feet,  only  1,200  cubic  feet 
will  be  used  for  the  combustion.  This  quantity  must  pass 
through  the  stove,  and  be  carried  off  by  the  vent,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  atmosphere  of  the  apart- 
ment is  not  once  completely  changed  or  renewed  by  the 
action  of  the  fire.  Hence  it  is  that  the  apartment  is  so  easily 
warmed,  and  hence,  also,  its  unpleasant  effect. 

Another  serious  objection  to  this  stove  arises  from  that 
which  is  generally  considered  as  its  chief  merit ;  namely,  the 
slow  combustion  of  the  fuel,  whereby  carbonic  oxide  is  gene- 
rated, and,  from  the  small  draught  of  the  chimney,  is  liable  to 
escape  into  the  room.  This  gas  is  poisonous,  and  its  escape 
has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Ure,  by  attaching  to  the  ash-jiit 
of  one  of  these  stoves  a  glass  vessel  containing  a  solution  of 
subacetatc  of  lead,  which  being  speedily  acted  on  by  the  car- 
bonic oxide,  was  formed  into  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  lead. 
It  is  also  stated  that  carburetted  hydrogen  is  sometimeg 
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formed  in  these  stoves,  which,  hy  mingling  with  the  [air,  has 
formed  an  explosive  mixture,  and  thus  led  to  accidents. 

A  good  application  of  Dr.  Arnott's  dose  stove,  for  the 
purpose  of  warming  and  ventilating,  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  Cowper.  In  the  back  kitchen  of  his  house,  which 
is  but  little  used,  he  placed  an  Arnott's  stove,  and  partially 
enclosed  it  in  a  case  of  sheet-iron,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
air-jacket,  opening  into  which  was  a  zinc  pipe  6  inches  in 
diameter,  the  other  end  passing  through  the  wall  into  the  open 
air.  By  this  contrivance  all  the  air  entering  at  the  pipe  was 
made  to  spread  itself  over  the  exterior  of  the  stove,  and  thus 
become  gently  warmed.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  has 
been  to  make  the  house  much  more  comfortable  as  regards 
temperature,  and  to  cure  the  chimneys  of  their  tendency  to 
smoke. 

Joyce's  stove  for  burning  charcoal  is  liable  to  all  the  objec- 
tions arising  from  the  use  of  this  fuel  in  an  apartment.  The 
charcoal  is  prepared  for  this  stove  by  reburning  common 
charcoal  in  a  close  oven,  and  quenching  it  while  hot  in  an 
alkaline  solution.  This  is  said  to  deprive  it  of  its  usual  pungent 
smell  in  burning,  but,  if  so,  it  renders  it  all  the  more  dangerous, 
since  the  carbonic  acid  may  slowly  accumulate  in  an  apartment 
— a  bed-chamber,  for  example — and  produce  fatal  conse- 
quences. The^stove  consists  of  a  thin  metal  case,  in  the  form 
of  a  small  urn  or  vase.  A  small  pipe,  2  or  3  inches  long,  rises 
through  the  bottom  into  the  body  of  the  stove,  and  terminates 
about  the  centre  in  a  conical  funnel  closed  at  the  top,  and 
pierced  full  of  holes.  At  the  top  of  the  stove  is  a  valve,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  supply  of  air  through  the  lower  pipe, 
to  maintain  the  combustion.  A  small  portion  of  ignited  char- 
coal is  placed  in  the  stove,  and  the  remaining  space  filled  up 
with  charcoal  not  ignited ;  and  as  the  supply  of  air  is  very 
limited,  it  will  continue  to  give  out  heat  for  many  hours. 
The  whole  of  the  charcoal  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
which  escapes  from  the  valve  at  the  top  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  air  which  enters  at  the  bottom.  This  stove  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it ;  for  tlic  charcoal  fuel  is  not  only 
dangerous,  but  expensive.    From  its  small  siz;e,  and  great 
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calorific  power,  this  stove  excited  considerable  attention  at 
the  time  of  its  introduction  ;  and  from  the  statements  made 
respecting  it,  the  public  was  led  to  expect  that  some  new  law 
of  combustion  had  been  discovered,  or  that  the  old  law  had 
been  suspended  in  its  favour  ;  for  it  was  gravely  affirmed  that 
the  Avliole  of  the  products  of  combustion  were  absorbed,  or 
otherwise  prevented  from  escaping  from  the  stove,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  mode  of  preparing  the  fuel. 

We  come  now  to  notice  that  variety  of  stove  in  which  the 
cockle  is  introduced.  This  contrivance  is  an  invention  of 
Mr.  Strutt,  of  Derby,  and  consists  in  making  the  fire-chamber 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  with  a  flat  or  dome-shaped  head,  and  a 
jjipe  leading  from  the  upper  part,  to  carry  off  the  smoke  into  the 
chimney.  This  iron  fire-room,  called  the  cockh  from  its  shape, 
was  then  placed  on  a  bed  of  masonry  or  brickwork,  with  a 

grating  and  ash-pit  beneath, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  54.  At  a 
certain  distance  from  the 
cockle,  a,  is  a  mass  of  brick- 
work, hi),  concentric  with  the 
cockle  and  its  dome  top,  in 
order  to  allow  a  current  of 
air  from  the  passages  below, 
or  from  the  external  atmos- 
phere, to  come  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  iron  chamber  and 
pipe.  This  air,  being  thus 
heated  and  rarefied,  ascends 
towards  the  head  of  the  stove, 
and  passes  through  one  or  more  apertures,  c,  into  the  room 
required  to  be  warmed.  The  fuel  is  supplied  at  the  door,  c, 
and  passes  down  a  sloping  dead  plate  to  the  fire-bars  at  g. 
The  ash-pit  and  draught-hole  for  the  fire  are  shown  at  d. 

In  order  to  bring  the  air  in  contact  with  a  greater  extent  of 
heated  surface,  another  form  is  sometimes  given  to  the  cockle, 
by  contracting  its  diameter,  and  bending  the  iron  pipe  into  a 
serpentine  form,  as  shown  in  Fig.  C5.  The  fire-chamber  is 
formed  by  placing  the  grating  near  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
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conical  pipe,  a,  the  opening  to  which,  for  the  admission  of  the 
fuel,  is  at  c.  Another  narrow  opening  is  made  immediately 
in  front  of  the  fire-bars,  to  allow  the 
ashes  to  be  cleared  from  the  bottom 
of  the  fire.  The  brickwork,  b,  en- 
closing the  cockle,  is  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  and  the  heated  air 
escapes  through  e,  and  is  conducted 
by  pipes  to  the  rooms  required  to  be 
heated.  The  following  is  the  working 
effect  of  a  cockle  of  this  kind,  but 
with  only  one  bend  in  the  pipe, 
which  entered  the  chimney  lower 
down  instead  of  proceeding  npwards 
to  d.  The  cockle  itself  was  2^  feet 
wide,  6  feet  high,  and  the  sides  |  inch 
thick.  The  brick  casing  was  at  tho 
distance  of  6  inches  from  the  metal,  and  the  descending  vent 
within  was  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  stove  here  described 
was  used  for  warming  a  lecture-room  35  feet  long,  27  broad, 
and  20  high ;  also  a  large  apartment  30  feet  long,  27  broad, 
and  18  high ;  besides  two  smaller  rooms  and  a  staircase. 
The  fire  was  kindled  during  winter  at  7  a.m.,  and  kept 
burning  till  4  p.m.,  when  it  was  allowed  to  go  out.  The 
average  quantity  of  coals  consumed  was  rather  less  than  half 
a  hundredweight.  The  temperature  of  the  air  from  the 
tubes  varied  from  120°  to  180°  according  to  the  state  of  the 
fire.  The  temperature  of  the  different  apartments  was  kept 
at  about  60^.  When  first  erected,  the  supply  of  air  for  the 
hot  chamber  was  brought  from  without ;  but  afterwards  the 
air  for  the  fuel  and  for  the  hot  chamber  were  both  taken 
from  the  apartment  containing  the  stove,  which  was  generally 
at  70^. 

i\Ir.  Strutt's  residence  was  at  Belper,  and  hence  the  cockle- 
stoves  are  often  named,  in  honour  of  him,  Bclper  slaves.  In 
1702,  he  warmed  his  large  cotton  factories  by  their  means; 
but  the  cockle -stove  erected  by  Mr.  Charles  Sylvester,  for 
warming  the  Derby  Infirmary,  was  long  regarded  as  a  model 
of  its  kind  for  a  large  building.  In  such  a  stove  it  is  necessary 


Fig.  55.  Cockle  Stove. 
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that  the  area  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  subterranean 
passage  being  carried  out,  so  as  to  communicate  with  the 
external  atmos^Dhere  at  some  convenient  distance  from  the 
building,  in  order  to  admit  a  current  of  cool  air  for  ventilation 
during  summer,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  the  stove  for 
warming  the  apartments  in  winter.  The  stove  should 
also  be  erected  as  near  the  area  of  the  building  as  con- 
venient, and  be  placed  from  6  to  12  feet  below  the  floor, 
in  order  to  preserve  uniformity  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
distribution  of  the  warm  air.  The  cockle,  a  (Fig.  56),  is 
cubical  in  form,  with  a  dome  or  groined  arch  top ;  it  is  about 


Fig.  56.  The  Belpcr  Stove. 
3  feet  in  diameter,  and  4  feet  high,  and  is  made  of  iron  plates 
riveted  together.    The  smolce  passes  off  by  a  narrow  passage 
at  the  base  of  the  cockle  through  the  flue,  /    The  bnd.  oik 
surrounding  the  cockle   is  built  with  alternate  openn  g 
between  the  bricks,  as  in  Fig.  GG,  at  about  8  inches  distant 
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from  the  sides  of  the  cockle.  Tlirougli  these  apertures  are 
inserted  pipes  of  sheet  iron,  or  common  porcelain-ware,  so  as 
to  extend  within  an  inch  of  the  cockle,  by  which  means  the 
air  to  be  heated  may  be  thrown  near,  or  in  immediate  con- 
tact, with  the  surface  of  the  cockle,  if  desirable.  The  hori- 
zontal partition,  d  d,  cuts  off  the  communication  between  the 
lower  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  air-chamber,  the  arched 
openings  in  the  lower  half,  c  c,  being  the  openings  of  the  main 
air-flue  leading  from  the  exterior  atmosphere.  The  fire-room 
and  ash-pit  are  shown  at  b  h,  and  the  fuel  is  introduced  by 
the  opening  at  -i. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  arrangement,  that  the  air  passing 
from  the  lower  flues,  c  c,  through  the  apertures  beneath  the 
horizontal  partition,  and  coming  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  cockle,  must  find  its  way  into  the  upper  air- 
chamber,  e  e,  through  the  numerous  pipes  or  openings  of  the 
upper  division,  by  which  circuit  its  velocity  will  be  sufficiently 
retarded  to  obtain  the  necessary  elevation  of  temperature  from 
the  heated  cockle.  But  that  the  air  may  not  be  burnt,  it  is 
necessary  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  fire-chamber,  so  as  not  to 
heat  the  cockle,  on  an  average,  more  than  300°.  The  Derby 
stove  allows  the  passage  of  nearly  5  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
second,  which  is  heated  to  about  130°  at  the  instant  it  escapes 
from  the  upper  air-chamber  into  the  pipes  leading  to  different 
parts  of  the  building,  These  pipes  are  furnished  with  dampers 
to  regulate  the  admission  of  warm  air  at  i^leasure. 

If  care  be  taken  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  air,  this 
method  of  heating  a  large  building  appears  to  be  wholesome 
and  economical.  It  would  scarcely  answer  on  a  small  scale, 
on  accoiint  of  the  expense  of  erection ;  nor  could  it  be  easily 
applied  to  a  large  building,  unless  constructed  in  the  first 
instance,  or  during  the  erection  of  the  edifice.  The  air- 
passages,  being  placed  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  afi'ord  a  convenient  mode  of  admitting  a  portion  of 
cold  air  to  the  interior  of  the  building  during  summer,  by 
means  of  a  revolving  mouth-piece,  or  turn-cap,  placed  at  the 
opening  of  the  air-passage,  so  as  to  receive  the  current  of  wind 
at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  passage,  and  thus  convey  it  to 
the  interior  of  the  building. 
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The  various  objections  which  have  been  urged  from  time 
to  time  against  this  method  of  warming  buildings,  by  bringing 
the  air  into  contact  with  a  surface  of  iron  heated  by  fire,  have 
led  to  other  methods  of  heating  the  metallic  surface.  Thus 
Mr,  John  Sylvester,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons'  Committee,  in  1835,  proposed  this  method  of 
warming  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  An  apparatus  was 
to  be  erected  beneath  the  house,  or  on  the  basement,  con- 
structed of  cast-iron,  and  exposing  a  very  large  surface  for  the 
contact  of  the  fresh  air ;  the  arrangement  of  the  surface  being 
Buch  as  to  divide  the  supply  of  fresh  air  into  a  large  number 
of  very  small  streams.  The  under  part  of  the  metal  surfaces 
being  heated  by  enclosing  water,  or  steam,  the  air  so  divided 
would  flow  in  contact  with  such  warming  surfaces,  and  thus 
become  heated  to  the  temperature  required.  When  thus 
heated,  it  would  be  allowed  to  flow  under  the  whole  area  of 
the  house,  the  floor  of  which,  being  perforated  with  a  multitude 
of  holes,  would  thus  admit  it  into  the  body  of  the  house.  (See 
Part  II.,  chap,  iii.) 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  step  in  the  art  of  warming 
buildings ;  nam,ely,  by  steam,  for  the  details  of  which  we  refer 
to  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  WARMING  0F_BUILDING3  BY  MEANS  OF  STEAM  AND 

HOT  WATER. 

The  method  of  warming  buildings  by  steam  depends  on  the 
rapid  condensation  of  steam  into  water  when  admitted  into 
any  vessel  which  is  not  so  hot  as  itself.  At  the  moment  of 
condensation,  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam  is  given  out  to  the 
vessel  containing  it,  and  this  diffuses  the  heat  into  the  sur- 
rounding space. 

The  first  practical  ai^plication  of  this  principle  was  made 
by  James  Watt,  iu  the  winter  of  1784-5,  who  fitted  up  an 
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apparatus  for  warming  his  study.  The  room  was  18  feet  loBg, 
14  feet  wide,  and  8^  feet  high.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
box,  or  heater,  made  of  two  side  plates  of  tinned  iron,  about 
3^  feet  long  by  2^  feet  wide,  separated  about  an  inch  by  stays, 
and  jointed  round  the  edges  by  tin  plate.  This  heater  was 
placed  on  its  edge,  near  the  floor  of  the  room.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  a  cock  to  let  out  the  air^  and  was  supplied  with 
steam  by  a  pipe  from  a  boiler,  entering  at  its  lower  edge,  and 
by  this  pipe  the  condensed  water  also  returned  to  the  boiler. 
The  heating  effect  of  this  apparatus  was  not  so  great  as  was 
expected,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  bright  metallic  sur- 
faces of  the  box  not  being  favourable  to  radiation. 

In  1791,  Mr.  Iloyle,  of  Halifax,  took  out  a  patent  for  heat- 
ing by  steam  pipes,  and  his  method  seems  to  have  been  the 
foundation  for  subsequent  attempts.  The  steam  was  at  once 
conveyed  from  the  boiler,  by  a  pipe,  to  the  highest  elevation 
of  the  building  required  to  be  heated,  and,  from  that  point,  by 
a  gentle  declivity,  the  condensed  water  flowed  into  the  supply 
cistern  of  the  boiler.  The  effect  of  the  pipes  (which  were  of 
copper)  was  too  small,  and  as  the  apparatus  was  constantly 
getting  out  of  order,  it  was  pronounced  a  failure. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Green  took  out  a  patent  for  a  different  method, 
which  consisted  in  enclosing  a  hollow  vessel,  or  worm  pipe, 
in  a  boiler  containing  hot  water  or  steam.  The  air,  on  its 
way  to  the  room  to  be  warmed,  was  made  to  pass  through 
this  worm,  and  was  thus  heated  to  an  agreeable  temperature. 
By  another  method,  pipes  from  a  steam  boiler  were  enclosed 
in  other  pipes,  and,  in  the  interval  between  them,  the  air  was 
heated  on  its  passage  to  the  room.  This  aj^paratus  was 
erected  in  a  mansion  on  Wimbledon  Common.  The  encased 
pipe  was  fixed  along  the  ceihng  of  the  basement  floor,  with 
an  inclination  of  2  inches  in  68  feet.  The  inner  steam  pipe 
was  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  outer  pipe  9  inches,  and  both 
of  copper.  The  lower  end  of  the  casing  pipe  was  left  open 
for  the  cold  air  to  enter  ;  the  other  end  was  joined  to  a  j^ipo 
4  inches  in  diameter,  with  three  horizontal  elbows,  that  rose 
about  12  inches,  where  it  opened  into  the  first  suite  of  rooms 
that  were  to  be  heated.  It  was  suj^posed  that  the  air  would 
enter  at  one  end  in  great  quantity,  and  flow  out  through  the 
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small  i^ipe  at  the  other  end  into  the  rooms ;  the  effect,  how- 
ever, was  80  feeble  that  no  useful  heating  was  produced. 

About  this  time  steam  was  introduced  into  hot-houses,  not 
by  circulating  in  pipes,  but  by  being  discharged  into  the 
body  of  the  hot-house,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  raise  its 
temperature  and  moisten  the  air  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
plants  grew  rapidly  and  luxuriantly.  It  is  also  said  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  destroying  insects. 

In  the  wiuter  of  1795-6,  Mr.  Boulton  erected  a  steam 
heating  apparatus  in  the  library  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Withering, 
"  which,  in  point  of  heating,  answered  perfectly ;  but  the 
l^ipes  being  made  of  copper,  and  soft  soldered  in  some  places, 
the  smell  of  the  solder  was  rather  unj^leasant  to  the  Doctor, 
who  was  then  in  an  infirm  state  of  health  with  diseased  lungs. 
The  apparatus  was,  in  consequence,  removed  to  Soho,  where 
Mr.  Boulton  proposed  erecting  it  in  his  own  house,  in  which 
he  was  making  alterations  about  this  time,  and  had  it  in  view 
to  heat  every  room  in  the  house  by  steam.  A  boiler  was  put 
up  for  that  j^urpose  in  one  of  the  cellars,  but  some  circum- 
stance occurred  to  prevent  his  continuing  the  plan.  The 
subject,  however,  underwent  frequent  discussion,  and  the 
different  modes  of  effecting  it  were  amply  considered  by 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  as  was  known  to  many  of  their 
^  g      friends,  no  secret  having  been  made, 

either  of  calculations  of  surface,  or  of 
the  modes  of  applying  them."  * 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1799, 
Mr.  Lee,  of  Manchester,  under  the 
direction  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  erected 
a  heating  apparatus  of  cast-iron  pipes, 
which  served  also  as  supports  to  the 
floor.  This  answered  perfectly,  and 
was,  in  point  of  materials  and  construc- 
tion, the  earliest  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Lee 
afterwards  had  his  house  heated  by 
steam,  and  the  staircase,  hall,  and 
passages,  were  warmed  by  the  apparatus 
It  was  placed  in  the  underground  story, 


Q 


Fig.  57.  Early  Form  of 
Steam  Apparatus. 


shown  in  Fig.  57. 

*  "  Buchanau  on  the  Economy  of  Fuel,  ic."  1810;  2ud  edition,  1S15. 
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and  consisted  of  a  vertical  cast-iron  cylinder,  a,  surrounded 
by  a  casing  of  brickwork,  leaving  a  space,  e  e,  of  2^-  inches 
all  round,  and  having  openings,  i,  below,  to  admit  the  air. 
This  casing  was  surrounded,  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  inches, 
by  another  wall,  forming  a  sort  of  well,  c.  The  colder  and 
heavier  air,  falling  to  the  bottom  of  this  well,  entered  by  the 
holes,  i,  into  the  space,  e,  where  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
cylinder,  a,  and,  being  heated,  ascended.  The  entrance  of  the 
steam  into  the  cylinder  was  regulated  by  a  valve,  the  air  being 
allowed  to  escape  by  a  stop-cock,  while  the  steam  was  entering ; 
the  condensed  water  escaping  by  a  pipe  not  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  transmission  of  the  heated  air  was  regulated  by 
a  valve  at  a,  on  the  top  of  the  brickwork.  This  apparatus 
was  so  effective,  and  heated  the  staircase  to  such  a  degree,  that 
after  it  had  been  in  operation  a  short  time  it  was  necessary 
to  suspend  its  action  by  closing  the  valve  at  a,  or  by  closing 
the  valve  which  admitted  steam  into  the  cylinder. 

The  method  of  heating  buildings  by  steam  has  scarcely 
advanced  since  the  time  when  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt 
erected  their  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
wrote  a  practical  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  hot-water 
apparatus  has,  for  the  most  part,  superseded  the  steam  appa- 
ratus, 80  that  our  details  need  not  be  very  full. 

In  estabUshments  where  a  steam-engine  is  in  daily  use,  the 
steam  pipes  may  be  supplied  from  the  engine  boiler,  its  dimen- 
sions being  enlarged  at  the  rate  of  1  cubic  foot  for  every 
2,000  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
70°  or  80°.  A  boiler  adapted  to  an  engine  of  one-horse  power 
is  sufficient  for  heating  60,000  cubic  feet  of  space.  Hence  an 
apparatus  specially  erected  for  the  purpose  need  not  be  of  very 
large  size,  nor  is  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  great.  If  the 
fire  under  a  small  boiler  be  carefully  managed,  14  lbs.  of  New- 
castle coal  will  convert  1  cubic  foot  of  water  at  50°  into 
1,800  cubic  feet  of  steam  at  21G° ;  and  only  12  lbs.  of  coal 
arc  required  to  convert  the  same  quantity  of  water  into  steam 
at  212°.  The  shape  of  the  boiler,  and  the  method  of  setting 
it,  must  also  be  considered,  and  the  furnace  must  bo  arranged 
so  as  to  admit  no  more  air  than  is  required  to  su^Dport  tlio 
combustion.    The  hot  air  must  also  be  kept  in  contact  with 
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the  sides  of  the  boiler  until  as  much  of  the  heat  as  jDOSsible  be 
abstracted  from  it.  In  such  an  arrangement,  according  to 
Dr.  Arnott,  nearly  half  of  all  the  heat  produced  in  the  com- 
bustion is  applied  to  use. 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  surface  of  steam  pipe  required 
to  raise  the  rooms  to  the  proper  temperature,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  how  the  heat  is  expended.  This  is  done  in  three 
ways  : — 1,  Through  the  thin  glass  of  the  windows ;  2,  More 
slowly  through  the  walls,  floors,  and  ceiling  ;  and  3,  In  com- 
bination with  the  air  which  escapes  at  the  joinings  of  the 
windows  and  doors,  or  through  openings  expressly  made  for 
the  purpose  of  ventilation.  The  amount  of  heat  lost  in  this 
way  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  writers,  but 
Dr.  Arnott  states  it  thus : — That  in  a  winter  day,  with  the 
external  temperature  at  10°  below  freezing,  to  maintain  in  an 
ordinary  apartment  the  agreeable  and  healthful  temperature 
of  60°,  there  must  be  of  surface  of  steam  pipe,  or  other  steam 
vessel  heated  to  200°  (which  is  the  average  surface-tempera- 
ture of  vessels  filled  with  steam  of  212°),  about  1  foot  square 
for  every  6  feet  of  single  glass  window  of  usual  thickness ;  as 
much  for  every  120  feet  of  wall,  roof,  and  ceiling,  of  ordinary 
material  and  thickness ;  and  as  much  for  every  6  cubic  feet 
of  hot  air  escaping  per  minute  as  ventilation,  and  replaced 
by  cold  air.  A  window,  with  the  usual  accuracy  of  fittiug, 
allows  about  8  feet  of  air  to  pass  by  it  in  a  minute,  and  there 
should  be  for  ventilation  at  least  3  feet  of  air  per  minute  for 
each  person  in  the  room.  According  to  this  view,  the  quan- 
tity of  steam  pipe  or  vessel  needed,  under  the  temperature 
supposed,  for  a  room  16  feet  square  by  12  feet  high,  with 
two  windows,  each  7  feet  by  3,  and  with  ventilation,  by 
them  or  otherwise,  at  the  rate  of  16  cubic  feet  per  minute, 

would  be —  j-eet. 

For  42  square  feet  of  glass  (requiring  1  foot  for  G)  7 

„  1,238  feet  of  wall  floor  and  ceiling  (requiring  1  foot  for  120)  lOJ 
„  16  feet  per  minute  for  ventilation  (requiring  1  foot  for  6)  2§ 

Total  of  heating  surface  required   20 

Which  is  20  feet  of  pipe  4  inches  in  diameter,  or  any  other 
vessel  having  the  same  extent  of  surface — as  a  box  2  feet 
high,  with  square  top  and  bottom  of  about  18  inches.  It 
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may  be  noticed  that  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  heated  sur- 
face Avould  suffice  for  a  larger  room,  provided  the  quantity  of 
window  glass  and  of  the  ventilation  were  not  greater ;  for 
the  extent  of  wall,  owing  to  its  slow  conducting  quality,  pro- 
duces comparatively  little  effect. 

The  same  authority  also  supplies  the  following  illustra- 
tious  : — A  heated  surface,  as  of  iron,  glass,  &c.,  at  tempera- 
tures Hkely  to  be  met  with  in  rooms,  if  exposed  to  colder 
air,  gives  out  heat  with  rapidity  nearly  proportioned  to  the 
excess  of  its  temperature  above  that  of  the  air  around  it,  less 
than  half  the  heat  being  given  out  by  radiation,  and  more  than 
half  by  contact  of  the  air.  Thus,  if  the  external  surface  of  an 
iron  pipe  heated  by  steam  be  200",  while  the  air  of  the  room 
to  be  warmed  by  it  is  at  60°,  showing  an  excess  of  temperature 
in  the  pipe  of  140°,  such  pipe  will  give  out  nearly  seven  times 
as  much  heat  in  a  minute  as  when  its  temperature  falls  to  80°, 
because  the  excess  is  reduced  to  20°,  or  one-seventh  of  what  it 
was.  Supposing  window  glass  to  cool  at  the  same  rate  as  iron 
plate,  1  foot  of  the  steam  pipe  would  give  out  as  much  heat 
as  would  be  dissipated  from  the  room  into  the  external  air  by 
about  5  feet  of  window,  the  outer  surface  of  which  was  30° 
warmer  than  that  air.  But  as  glass  both  conducts  and  radiates 
heat  about  one-seventh  slower  than  iron,  the  external  surface 
of  the  glass  of  a  window  of  a  room  heated  to  60°  would,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  22°,  be  under  50°,  leaving  an  excess  of  less  than 
30°;  and  about  6  feet  of  glass  would  be  required  to  dissipate 
the  heat  given  off  by  1  foot  of  the  steam  pipe.  In  double 
windows,  whether  of  two  sashes  or  of  double  panes,  only  half 
an  inch  apart  in  the  same  sash,  the  loss  of  heat  is  only  about 
one-fourth  of  what  it  is  through  a  single  window.  It  is  also 
known  that  1  foot  of  black  or  brown  iron  surface,  the  iron 
being  of  moderate  thickness,  with  140°  excess  of  temperature, 
cools,  in  one  second  of  time,  156  cubic  inches  of  water,  one 
degree.  From  this  standard  fact,  and  the  law  above  given, 
a  rough  calculation  may  be  made  for  any  other  combination 
of  time,  surface,  excess,  and  quantity.  And  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  changes  in  any  degree 
the  temperature  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  produces  the  same 
change  on  2,850  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  steam  pipes  has  next  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  common  method  is  shown  in  Fig.  58,  in  which  a 

is  the  pipe  from  the  boiler,  rising  at 
once  to  the  upper  story.  From  this 
pipe  proceed  horizontal  branches, 
h  b,  to  each  floor.  Each  branch  is 
furnished  with  a  stop-cock  at  o, 
by  which  means  the  steam  can  be 
turned  on  or  off  at  pleasure,  in  any 
one  of  the  three  stories.  The  water 
Fig.  58.  Arrangement  of  Pipes,  arising  from  the  condensation  of  the 
steam  in  each  pipe,  flows  back  into  the  boiler  along  the 
ascending  pipe.  But  if  it  be  not  convenient  to  place  the  boiler 
below  the  level  of  the  lowest  floor,  the  condensed  steam  is 
received  into  a  reservoir,  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  the 
feeding  cistern.  At  the  extremity  of  each  horizontal  branch, 
c,  is  a  stop-cock,  which  is  opened  when  the  steam  is  filling, 
to  allow  the  air  to  blow  off. 

Another  arrangement  of  the  heating  jDipes  is  shown  in 

Fig.  59.  Steam  from  the  boiler 
enters  by  the  connecting  pipe,  a, 
into  the  heating  pipe,  &,  placed  near 
the  floor,  and  this  is  carried,  with  a 
gentle  slope,  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  whence  it  rises  into  the 
next  story,  and  returns  along  its 
floor  to  the  opposite  side,  where  it 
Fig.  59.  Auothor  Arrangement,  ^.j^^g  ^j^j^.j  flo^j.^  proceeds 

as  before.  Here,  also,  the  condensed  water  flows  back  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  current  of  the  steam,  and  is  removed 
by  a  siphon  at  a.  The  air-vent  is  fixed  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  arrangement,  c. 

It  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  condensed  water  from^  accu- 
mulating in  the  pipes,  otherwise  it  w-onld  be  impossible  to 
maintain  them  at  a  uniform  temperature.  Moreover,  this 
water  condenses  the  steam  so  rapidly  that  a  vacuum  is  formed 
within  the  boiler  and  pipes ;  and  should  they  not  be  firm 
enough  to  resist  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosi^ere,  the 
boiler  may  be  crushed  iu,  and  the  whole  system  deranged.  By 
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a  special  arrangement,  the  condensed  -water  is  collected  at 
certain  parts  of  the  system,  v/hcre  it  continues  to  give  out  heat 
after  the  steam  has  ceased  to  flow  into  the  pipes.  In  such 
cases  stop-cocks  may  be  employed,  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the 
water  to  be  afterwards  withdrawn  from  the  pipes.  The  same 
cocks  also  serve  for  letting  the  air  out  of  the  pipes  when  the 
steam  is  first  admitted ;  but  when  the  water  is  returned  into 
the  boiler,  the  advantage  of  this  supply  of  heat  cannot  be 
reserved;  and  in  these  cases  a  self-acting  ajiparatus  is  used 
for  taking  off  the  water  of  condensation.  Such  a  siphon  is 
represented  in  Fig.  60.  The  pipes 
are  so  fixed  that  a  is  the  lowest 
13oint  of  a  branch  pipe,  so  that  any 
quantity  of  water  that  may  be  formed 
in  it  will  flow  into  the  siphon,  a  b  o, 
at  a,  and  escape  at  c,  where  it  may 
be  received  into  any  vessel ;  for,  as  the 
water  is  pure  distilled  water,  it  may 
be  useful  for  a  variety  of  jDurposes. 
The  water  in  the  legs  of  the  siphon 
acts  as  a  trap  to  the  steam  in  the 
pipe,  A ;  hence,  the  length  of  the  leg, 
A  B,  should  not  be  less  than  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  force  of  the  steam  in  the 
pipes.  When,  for  example,  the  steam 
is  worked  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  the  column  of  water 
should  not  be  less  than  10  feet,  and 
even  with  this  pressure  there  will  be 
considerable  oscillations  unless  a  valve 
be  placed  at  some  intei'mediate  point 
between  a  and  b.  When  the  legs  are  both  filled  with  water, 
and  at  rest,  this  valve  should  be  open,  so  as  to  close  whenever 
the  water  has  a  tendency  to  return  into  the  pipe.  The  sij^hon 
should  be  large  enough  to  carry  off  all  the  water  of  conden- 
sation, but  not  too  large,  or  there  would  be  a  loss  of  heat  in 
the  leg,  A  B,  from  its  being  filled  with  steam,  and,  in  all  cases, 
the  siphon  should  be  protected  from  frost.  In  connection 
with  the  siphon,  it  is  usual  to  place  a  cock  for  lettin"-  the  air 
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out  of  the  pipe,  instead  of  the  stop-cock  above  referred  to. 
Such  a  cock  is  shown  at  e,  and  it  is  made  to  range  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  pipe,  because  the  air,  being  heavier  than 
steam,  will  occupy  only  the  lower  portion  of  it. 

In  cases  where  sufficient  depth  cannot  be  afforded  for  a 
siphon,  a  steam  trap  or  valve,  made  to  open  by  a  float  ball, 

is  employed.  Tredgold's 
arrangement  is  as  follows  : 
B  c  (Fig.  61)  is  a  square 
box  attached  to  the  end,  a, 
of  the  steam  pipe ;  d  is 
a  hollow  copper  cylinder, 
fixed  to  a  conical  valve,  e. 
When  steam  is  condensed, 
the  square  box  will  fill 
with  water,which  will  float 
the  hollow  cylinder,  and 
the  Avater  will  escajje  and 
run  by  the  pipe,  f,  into 
the  drain.  Whenever  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the 
box  is  greater  than  is 
required  just  to  float  the 
cylinder,  and  when  there 
valve  will  be  closed.    In  this 


Fig.  61.  Steam  Trap. 

is  less  than  will  float  it,  the 
case,  also,  a  stop-cock,  s,  will  be  necessary  to  let  out  the  air 
while  the  pij)e3  are  being  filled  with  steam. 

The  various  methods  of  connecting  the  cast-iron  pipes  are 
by  the  flange  joint,  and  the  spigot  and  faucet,  or  socket  joint. 
Mr.  Buchanan  gives  minute  directions  for  these,  but  he  seems 
inclined  to  recommend  the  thimble  joint.  Care  must,  of 
course,  be  taken  in  joining  the  pipes  to 
allow  room  for  expansion.  This  is  some- 
times done  in  the  thimble  joint  (Fig.  62),  in 
which  the  adjoining  ends  of  the  pipes,  a  i, 
are  turned  true  on  the  outside,  and  have  a 
thimble,  or  short  cylinder  of  wrought  iron, 
to  enclose  them,  leaving  only  a  small  space  for  the  current. 
A  piece  of  tin,  c,  or  inner  thimble,  ia  interposed,  and  made  to 


Fig.  62. 
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fit  well  to  the  turned  parts  of  the  pipes,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  heat  or  cold,  Avork  forwards  or  backwards,  like  a 
piston  in  a  cylinder.  In  a  range  of  pipes  120  feet  in  length, 
there  was  a  motion  from  expansion  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  ;  but  the  usual  allowance  for  the  expansion  of  cast-iron 
pipes  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  10  feet,  or  of  their 
length.  Cast-iron,  heated  from  32°  to  212°,  expands  of 
its  length,  which  is  nearly  one  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  100  feet.  A  similar  expansion  joint  ajiphed  to  the  spigot 
and  faucet  connection  (Fig.  63)  answered  very 
well.  Lead  cannot  be  substituted  for  tin  or 
iron  cement  in  joints,  for,  by  frequent  heating, 
it  becomes  permanently  expanded,  while  the 
iron  pipes,  always  contracting  in  cooling,  and 
the  lead  not  participating  in  the  contraction, 
the  joints  soon  get  loose.  Count  Euniford  introduced  an 
expansion  drum,  x  (Fig.  61),  of  thin  copper,  between  the 
extremities  of  two  pipes,  a  i,  which,  in 
elongating,  pressed  the  sides  of  the  drum 
inwards,  and  in  cooling  drew  them  out- 
wards. The  pipes  should  not  be  connected 
with  any  part  of  the  building,  but  be  quite 
independent  thereof.  All  the  horizontal 
branches  should  be  supported  on  rollers, 
and  nothing  done  to  interfere  with  the 
expansion  of  the  different  parts. 

In  private  dwellings,  where  the  appearance  of  the  pipes  is 
objectionable,  they  may  be  concealed  behind  perforated  mould- 
ings, or  skirtings,  or  cornices ;  or  the  steam  may  be  brought 
into  ornamental  vases  dispersed  about  the  room,  each  furnished 
with  a  small  stop-cock,  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  while  the 
steam  is  entering. 

The  method  of  heating  buildings  by  steam  has  been  long 
superseded  by  hot-water  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  which, 
however,  may  be  resolved  into  two  distinct  forms  or  modifi- 
cations, dependent  on  the  temperature  of  the  water.  In  the 
first  form  of  apparatus  the  water  is  at  or  below  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  boiling.  In  this  arrangement  the  pipes  do 
not  rise  to  any  considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the 
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Loiler,  so  that  the  apparatus  need  not  be  of  extraordinary 
strength.  One  pipe  rises  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and 
traverses  the  places  to  be  warmed,  and  returns  to  terminate 
near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Along  this  tube  the  heated 
Avater  circulates,  giving  ont  its  heat,  as  it  proceeds.  The 
boiler  may  be  open  or  closed.  If  open,  the  tube,  when  once 
filled  with  water,  acts  as  a  siphon,  having  an  ascending  cur- 
rent of  hot  water  in  the  shorter  leg,  and  a  descending  current 
of  cooled  water  in  the  longer  leg.  If  the  boiler  be  closed,  the 
siphon  action  disappears,  and  the  boiler  with  its  tubes  become 
as  one  vessel.  In  the  second  form  of  apparatus  the  water  is 
heated  to  350°  and  ujjwards,  and  is,  therefore,  constantly 
seeking  to  burst  out  as  steam,  with  a  force  of  70  lbs.  and  up- 
wards on  the  square  inch,  and  can  only  be  confined  by  very 
strong  or  high-pressure  apparatus.  The  pipe  is  of  iron,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  made  very  thick.  The  length  extends 
to  1,000  feet  and  upwards,  and  where  much  surface  is  required 
for  giving  out  heat  the  pipe  is  coiled  up  like  a  screw.  A 
similar  coil  is  also  surrounded  by  the  burning  fuel,  and  serves 
the  place  of  a  boiler. 

The  heating  of  rooms  bj''  the  circulation  of  hot  water  in 
pipes  seems  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of  a  few  specu- 
lative individuals  long  before  the  attempt  was  actually  made. 
The  first  successful  trial  is  assigned  to  Sir  Martin  Triewald, 
a  Swede,  who  resided  for  many  years  at  Newcastle -on-Tyne, 
and  about  the  year  1716,  described  a  method  for  warming  a 
greenhouse  by  hot  water.  The  water  was  boiled  outside  the 
building,  and  then  conducted  by  a  pipe  into  a  chamber  under 
the  plants. 

But  the  first  successful  attempt,  on  a  large  scale,  was  made 
in  France  in  1777,  by  M.  Bonnemain,  in  an  apparatus  for 
hatching  chickens,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  market 
of  Paris.  A  section  of  this  heating  apparatus  is  shown  in 
Fig.  65,  in  which  a  is  the  boiler,  d  a  feed  pipe,  o  a  stop-cock, 
for  regulating  the  quantity  of  ascending  hot  water,  b  the  pipe 
by  which  the  hot  water  ascends  from  the  boiler  into  the  heat- 
ing pipes,  c  c,  which  traverse  the  hatching  chamber.  These 
heating  pipes  have  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  boiler,  to 
which  the  water  returns  by  the  pipe,  e,  carried  nearly  to 
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Fig.  C5.  Bonnemain'a  Arrann-cmcnt. 


the  bottom.  In  this  way  the  water,  cooled  by  being  circu- 
lated through  a  long  series  of  pipes,  is  being  constantly 
returned  to  the  lowest  part 
of  the  boiler,  where  it  re- 
ceives a  fresh  amount  of  heat, 
and  bemg  thus  rendered 
lighter,  rises  up  the  pipe, 
b,  and  descends  the  inclined 
planes  of  the  pipes,  losing  a 
portion  of  its  heat  on  the 
way,  and  at  the  same  time 
increasing  in  density ;  the 
velocity  of  the  current  depending  on  the  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  that  in  the 
descending  pipe.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  apparatus  is  a 
pipe,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  for  the  escape  of  the  aii' 
which  the  cold  water  holds  in  solution  on  entering  the  boiler. 
The  water  that  rises  along  with  it  is  received  into  the  vessel,  k. 

The  arrangements  of  this  apparatus  are  excellent ;  they 
have  been  taken  as  a  model  in  many  subsequent  methods, 
although  the  merits  of  the  inventor  have  not  always  been 
acknowledged.  The  plan  was  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1816,  by  the  Marquis  de  Chabannes,  who  was  long  regarded 
as  the  inventor.  About  the  year  1822,  Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr. 
Atkinson  introduced  modifications  of  the  aj)paratus,  but  the 
latter  gentleman  succeeded  in  reducing  it  to  its  most  simple 
and  practical  form. 

"S-X'hatever  be  the  arrangement  ado])ted  for  warming  build- 
ings by  this  method,  two  considerations  must  be  specially 
attended  to,  namely,  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  ;  and  freedom  of  motion  for  currents  of  water  of  vary- 
ing temperatures,  and  consequently  of  varying  densities.  As 
fluids  transmit  their  pressure  equally  in  every  direction,  a 
column  of  water,  rising  from  a  strong  vessel  to  a  certain 
height,'may  be  made  to  burst  the  vessel  with  enormous  force. 
Thus,  a  tube  whose  sectional  area  is  1  inch,  ri.sing  to  the 
height  of  34^  feet  from  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  water,  will, 
if  the  tube  be  also  full  of  water,  exert  a  bursting  pressure  on 
every  square  inch  of  the  inner  surface  of  such  vessel  of  one 
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atmospliere,  or  15  lbs.  If  the  sectional  area  of  the  tube  be 
increased,  the  pressure  remains  the  same,  because  it  is  distri- 
buted over  a  larger  surface  of  the  vessel.  If  a  boiler  be  3 
feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep,  with  a  pipe  28  feet 
high  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  when  the  apparatus  is  filled 
with  water,  there  will  be  a  pressure  on  the  boiler  of  66,816  lbs., 
or  very  nearly  30  tons.  This  will  show  the  necessity  for 
great  strength  in  the  boiler,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  effect  of  heat  upon  it  is  to  diminish  the  cohesive 
force  of  its  particles.  But  even  sui^posing  the  apparatus  were 
to  burst,  no  danger  would  arise,  because  water,  unlike  steam, 
has  but  a  very  limited  range  of  elasticity.  The  boiler  just 
described  would  contain  about  75  gallons  of  water,  which, 
under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  on  the  square  inch,  would 
be  compressed  about  1  cubic  inch  ;  and  if  the  apparatus  were 
to  burst,  the  expansion  would  only  be  1  cubic  inch,  and  the 
only  effect  of  bursting  would  be  a  cracking  in  some  part  of 
the  boiler,  occasioning  a  leakage  of  the  water. 

The  circulation  of  the  water  is  brought  about  by  the 
principle  of  convection  already  explained  (page  32  et  seq.) 
When  heat  is  applied  to  a  vessel  containing  water  the  prin- 
ciple of  conduction  altogether  fails,  for  water  is  so  imper- 
fect a  conductor  of  heat,  that  if  the  fire  be  applied  at  the  top, 
the  water  may  be  made  to  boil  there  without  greatly  affecting 
the  temperature  below.  But  when  the  fire  is  applied  below, 
the  particles  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  being 
first  affected  by  the  heat,  expand,  and  thus  becoming  specifi- 
cally lighter  than  the  surrounding  particles,  ascend,  and 
other  particles  take  their  place,  which,  in  like  manner  becom- 
ing heated,  ascend  also  ;  and  the  process  goes  on  in  this  way 
until  the  whole  contents  of  the  boiler  have  received  an  acces- 
sion of  temperature.  If  the  process  be  continued  long  enough, 
the  water  will  boil  and  pass  off  in  steam  ;  if  the  boiler  be 
closed  in  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam, 
it  must  be  of  great  strength  or  be  provided  with  a  valve 
to  prevent  an  explosion.  If  a  tube  full  of  water  rise 
from  the  top  of  the  boiler  in  a  vertical  line  to  any  required 
height,  and  then,  by  a  series  of  gentle  curves,  descend,  and 
cuter  uear  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  the  process  of  heating  ia 
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still  the  same.  The  particles  of  water  first  heated  will  rise, 
and,  in  doing  so,  distribute  their  heat  to  other  particles,  which 
will  also  rise;  these,  in  their  turn,  will  lose  a  portion  of  their 
heat  to  other  particles,  which  rise  in  their  turn,  until  at  length 
an  equilibrium  is  established.  But  as  the  source  of  heat  is 
permanent,  other  particles  are  rapidly  brought  under  its  action, 
and,  heing  heated,  ascend.  By  continuing  the  process  a  short 
time  the  particles  in  the  vertical  tuhe  become  heated,  and,  by 
their  expansion,  exert  a  pressure  on  the  water  contained  in 
the  lateral  branches  ;  this,  together  with  the  increasing  levity 
of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  establishes  a  current,  and  the  water 
from  the  branches  begins  to  set  in  in  the  direction  of  the 
boiler ;  the  water  in  the  lowest  branch,  where  it  enters  the 
boiler,  supplying  colder  and  heavier  particles  every  moment, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  warmer  and  lighter  particles  which 
are  being  urged  upwards  along  the  vertical  pipe. 

Now,  to  ascertain  the  force  with  which  the  water  returns 
to  the  boiler,  we  must  know  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two 
columns  of  water,  the  ascending  and  the  descending,  and  the 
difterence  between  them  will  be  the  effective  pressure,  or 
motive  power.  This  can  be  done  by  ascertaining  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  in  the  descending 
pipe.  When  the  difference  amounts  to  only  a  few  degrees 
the  difference  in  weight  is  very  small,  but  quite  sufficient  in 
a  well  arranged  apparatus  to  maintain  a  constant  circulation. 
For  example,  suppose  an  apparatus  to  be  at  work,  in  which 
the  temperature  in  tlie  descending  pipe  is  170°,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  the  height  of  which  is  12 
inches,  is  178°.  The  difference  in  weight  is  8'16  grains  on 
each  square  inch  of  the  section  of  the  return  pipe.  If  the 
boiler,  a  (Fig.  GG),  be  2  feet 


meter,  the  difference  of  pressure  on  the  return  pipe  will  bo 
1C3  grains,  or  about  one-third  of  an  ounce  weight,  and  this 
will  be  the  amount  of  motive  power  of  the  aj^paratus,  what- 


high,  and  the  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  upper  pipe,  c, 
to  the  centre  of  the  lower 
pipe,  d,  be  18  inches,  and 
the  pipe  4  inches  in  dia- 


Fig.  GO. 
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ever  be  tlie  length  of  pipe  attached  to  it.  "  If  such  an  appa- 
ratus have  100  yards  of  pipe,  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
boiler  contain  30  gallons,  there  will  be  190  gallons  or  1,900  lbs. 
weight  of  water  kept  iu  continual  motion  by  a  force  equal  to 
only  one -third  of  an  ounce."* 

The  amount  of  motive  power  increases  with  the  sizo  of  the 
pipe.  The  power  being  four  times  as  great  in  a  pipe  of  •! 
inches  in  diameter  as  in  one  of  2  inches,  as  the  former  con- 
tains four  times  as  much  water  as  the  latter ;  but,  as  the  resist- 
ance increases  equally  with  the  power,  the  actual  working 
effect  is  the  same  in  pipes  of  all  sizes.  The  motive  power  is 
increased  by  allowing  the  water  to  cool  before  it  returns  to 
the  boiler,  or  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  columns  of  water.  "  By  doubling  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  flow  pipe  and  the  return  pipe,  the 
same  increase  of  power  is  obtained  ashy  doubling  the  vertical 
height;  and  by  tripling  the  difference  in  temperature,  the 
same  effect  is  produced  as  by  trij^ling  the  vertical  height." 
The  difference  in  temperature  may  also  be  increased  by  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  pipe,  or  by  diminishing  its  diameter, 
so  as  to  expose  a  larger  amount  of  surface,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  it, 
so  as  to  allow  it  to  part  vtith  more  heat  within 
a  given  time.  But  the  method  which  must  be 
principally  depended  on,  when  additional  power  is 
required  to  overcome  any  unusual  obstruction,  is 
to  increase  the  height  of  the  ascending  column. 

Another  method  of  estimating  the  velocity  of 
motion  of  the  water  of  a  hot-water  aj^paratus  is 
to  regard  the  two  portions  of  the  system  as  the 
lighter  and  heavier  fluids  in  the  two  limbs  of  a 
barometrical  aeriometer.  This  instrument  is  an 
inverted  siphon.  Fig.  67,  and  its  use  is  to  ascer- 
r"ig-  <57.  tain,  in  a  rough  way,  the  specific  gravities  of  im- 
miscible fluids.    If  mercury  be  poured  into  one  limb,  a,  and 

*  Mr.  Hood,  in  his  "Treatise  on  Wanning  Buildings  by  Hot  Water,  &c.," 
gives  a  table  showing  the  difference  in  >vcight  of  two  cohnnns  of  water,  each 
1  foot  high,  at  various  temperatures.  The  information,  together  with  the  wood 
engravings  contained  in  the  nextlcn  pages,  is  chiefly  derived  from  Mr.  Hood's 
tvork,  a  third  (xlition  of  whicii  was  published  iu  1855. 
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water  into  the  other,  b,  and  the  stop-cock  at  c  be  turned,  so 
as  to  establish  a  communication  between  them,  it  will  be 
found  that  an  inch  of  mercury,  f  d,  in  one  limb  will  balance 
13^  inches  of  water,  i  e,  in  the  other  limb ;  thus  showing  that 
the  densities  or  specific  gravities  of  the  two  fluids  are  as  134 
to  1.  If  oil  be  used  instead  of  mercury,  it  will  require  10 
inches  of  oil  to  balance  9  inches  of  water.  Or  if  equal  bulks 
of  oil  and  water  be  poured  into  the  limbs  of  the  siphon,  and 
the  stop-cock  be  then  turned,  the  oil  will  be  forced  upwards 
with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  which  a  solid  body  would  acquire 
in  falling  by  its  ow^n  gravity  through  a  space  equal  to  the 
additional  height  which  the  lighter  body  would  occupy  in  the 
siphon.    Now,  as  the  relative  weights  of  water  and  oil  are  as 

9  to  10,  the  oil  in  one  limb  will  be  forced  upwards  by  the 
water  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  which  a  falling  body  (in 
this  case,  the  water)  would  acquire  in  falling  through  1  inch 
of  space,  and  this  velocity  is  equal  to  13S  feet  per  minute. 

In  estimating  the  velocity  of  motion  of  the  water  in  a  hot- 
water  apparatus  the  same  rule  will  apply.  "  If  the  average 
temperature  be  170°,  the  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  ascending  and  descending  columns  8°,  and  the  height 

10  feet ;  when  similar  weights  of  water  are  placed  in  each 
column,  the  hottest  will  stand  "Sol  of  an  inch  higher  than  the 
other  ;  and  this  will  give  a  velocity  equal  to  79'2  feet  per 
minute.  If  the  height  be  5  feet,  the  difference  of  temperature 
remaining  as  before,  the  velocity  will  be  only  55'2  feet  per 
minute;  but  if  the  difference  of  temperature  in  this  last 
example  had  been  double  the  amount  stated — that  is,  had 
the  difference  of  temperature  been  16°,  and  the  vertical  height 
of  the  pipe  5  feet — then  the  velocity  of  motion  would  have 
been  79-2  feet  per  minute,  the  same  as  in  the  first  example, 
whei'c  the  vertical  height  was  10  feet,  and  the  difference  of 
temperature  8^." 

But,  in  all  these  calculations,  a  considerable  deduction  must 
be  made  for  the  effects  of  friction.  In  the  centre  of  the 
ascending  pipe  the  heated  particles  meet  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  obstruction,  and  there  the  motion  is  quickest ;  but 
at  and  near  the  circumference  of  the  pipe,  tlio  retarding 
effects  of  friction  arc  most  apparent.    In  the  descending  pipe 
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the  friction  is  less,  for  the  water  descends  more  as  a  whole, 
and  is,  moreover,  assisted  by  the  gravity  of  the  mass.  In  an 
apparatus  where  the  length  of  pipe  is  not  great,  where  the 
pipes  are  of  large  diameter,  and  the  bends  and  angles  few,  a 
large  deduction  from  the  theoretical  amount  must  still  be 
made,  to  represent,  with  anything  like  accuracy,  the  true 
velocity ;  and  Mr.  Hood  states  that  in  more  complex  appa- 
ratus the  velocity  of  circulation  is  so  much  reduced  by  friction, 
that  it  will  sometimes  require  from  50  to  90  per  cent,  and 
upwards  to  be  deducted  from  the  calculated  velocity,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  true  rate  of  circulation. 

The  amount  of  friction  not  only  varies  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  but  also  according  to  the  size 
of  the  pipes.  It  is  much  greater  in  small  pipes  than  in  large 
ones,  on  account  of  the  relatively  larger  amount  of  surface 
in  the  former ;  besides  this,  small  pipes  cool  quicker  than 
large  ones,  and  this  increases  the  velocity  of  the  circulation, 
and  with  it  the  friction  is  also  increased.  When  the  velocity 
with  which  the  water  flows  is  the  same  in  pipes  of  different 
sizes,  the  relative  amount  of  friction  is  as  follows  ; — 

Diameter  of  the  pipes   .    .    .    .    |  in.  1  in.  2  in.  3  in.  4  in. 
The  amount  of  friction,     ...   8,     4,     3,     1-3,  1. 

So  that,  if  the  friction  in  a  pipe  of  4  inches  diameter  be 
represented  by  1,  the  friction  of  a  pipe  2  inches  in  diameter  is 
twice  as  much,  and  a  1-inch  pipe  four  times  as  much.  By  in- 
creasing the  velocity  the  friction  increases  nearly  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity  :  but  as  the  water  in  a  hot-water  apparatus  cir- 
culates with  various  degrees  of  speed  in  its  different  parts,  it 
is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  of  friction  from  this  cause. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  when  all  the  deductions  are  made, 
the  circulation  of  the  water  is  produced  by  a  very  feeble 
power,  so  that,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  very  slight  cause  is 
sufficient  to  neutralise  it.  Mr.  Hood  has  known  so  trifling  a 
circumstance  as  a  thin  shaving  accidentally  getting  into  a 
pipe  effectually  to  prevent  the  circulation  in  an  apparatus 
otherwise  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 

But  the  great  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  so  to  dispose  the 
pipes  that  the  water,  in  its  descent,  may  not  be  obstructed  by 
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differences  of  level,  or  angles  in  the  pipes,  where  air  may 
accumulate ;  for  this,  by  dividing  the  stream,  effectually 
prevents  the  circulation.  For  example,  in  an  apparatus  con- 
structed in  the  form  repre- 


sented in  Fig.  68,  the  motion 
through  the  holier  and  pipe, 
A  B,  takes  place  by  convec- 
tion, and  through  the  de- 
scending pipe,  c  D,  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  as  already 
described.     But  it  will  be 


seen,  that  when  the  motion  „. 
commences  in  the  return 

pipe,  D  B,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  pressure  of  c  d  than 
of  A  B,  the  water  in  a  will  be  forced  towards  c,  while  the  water 
in  efgh  flows  towards  c.  But  when  a  very  small  quantity 
of  hot  water  has  passed  from  the  pipe  and  boiler,  a  b,  into 
the  pipe,  e  f,  the  column  of  water,  g  li,  will  be  heavier  than  the 
column,  e  f,  and  the  current  will  therefore  tend  to  move  along 
the  upper  pipe  towards  the  boiler,  instead  of  from  it.  "  This 
force,  whatever  its  amount,  must  oppose  that  in  the  lower  or 
return  pipe,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  c  d  being 
greater  than  a  b  ;  and  unless  the  force  of  motion  in  the 
descending  pipe,  c  d,  be  sufficient  to  overcome  this  tendency 
to  a  retrograde  motion,  and  leave  a  residual  force  sufficient 
to  produce  direct  motion,  no  circulation  of  the  water  can 
take  place." 

With  respect  to  the  accumulation  of  air  in  the  pipes,  every 
part  of  the  apparatus  where  an  alteration  of  level  occurs  must 
be  furnished  with  a  vent  for  the  air.  Thus,  in  Fig,  G8,  if  the 
air  accumulate  in  the  pipe  between  a  and  c,  it  is  evident  that 
a  vent  at  a,  although  it  would  take  off  the  air  from  gli  and 
from  c  D,  could  not  receive  any  portion  of  that  which  is  con- 
fined between  a  c,  or  between  e/;  because,  in  that  case,  it 
must  descend  through  the  pipe,  e /,  before  it  could  escape  ; 
and  as  air  is  so  very  much  lighter  than  water,  it  cannot  pos- 

:  sibly  descend  so  as  to  pass  an  obstruction  lower  than  the  place 
where  it  is  confined.    The  same  remark  applies  to  all  cases, 

1  however  large  or  small  the  descent  may  be,  and  the  accidental 
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misplacing  of  a  pijie  in  the  fixing,  by  which  one  end  may  Le 
made  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  will  as  effectually  prevent 
the  escape  of  air  through  a  vent  placed  at  the  lower  end,  as 
though  the  deviation  from  the  level  were  as  many  feet  as  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  inches. 

When  it  is  required  to  heat  a  number  of  separate  stories  by 
the  same  boiler,  one  of  two  methods  may  be  adopted.  The 
vertical  pipe  from  the  boiler  may  be  carried  up  to  the  highest 
story,  and  the  return  pipe  meander  through  each  story,  until 
it  finally  terminates  in  the  boiler.  But  it  is  obvious  that  in 
such  case  the  top  story  will  get  the  larger  share  of  the  heat, 
and  the  lower  stories  will  be  gradually  less  heated,  on  account 
of  the  cooling  of  the  water  in  its  passage  to  the  boiler.  The 
second  method  is  to  supply  each  story  with  a  separate  range 
of  pipes  branching  out  from  the  main  pipe,  and  returning 
either  together  or  separately  into  the  boiler.  The  application 
of  this  principle,  however,  requires  caution ;  for  if  the  branch 
pipes  are  simply  inserted  into  the  side  of  a  vertical  ascending 
pipe,  the  hot  current  may  pass  by,  instead  of  flowing  into, 

them.  Some  contrivance  is 
therefore  necessary  to  delay  the 
motion  of  the  upward  current, 
and  to  cause  it  to  turn  aside  at 
the  points  required.  This  may 
be  done  by  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  G9,  which  is  a 
variation  of  a  figure  in  Mr. 
Hood's  work.  Here  it  will  be 
perceived  that  as  the  water 
ascends  from  the  boiler,  b,  it  re- 
ceives a  check  at  b,  whereb}'  it 
tends  to  flow  through  the  hori- 
zontal pipe  at  that  level.  The 
same  also  occurs  ate,  and  by  this 
means  a  nearly  equal  flow  of 
hot  water  may  be  obtained.  If 
it  bo  required  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  heat  from  one  story  while  the  others  are  being 
heated,  this  may  be  done  by  turning  a  stop-cock  at  5,  by 
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which  the  heated  current  is  iM'evented  from  flowing  along  the 
particular  branch  so  closed.  But  whenever  a  branch  is  closed 
as  at  s,  it  is  necessary  also  to  close  the  other  end,  t,  of  the 
same  branch,  otherwise  the  water  in  the  descending  return 
pipe,  R,  being  warmer  and  lighter  than  that  in  the  branch 
closed  at  s,  will  circulate  therein,  and  thus  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  intended  to  be  kept  cool. 

In  some  arrangements,  the  hot  ascending  current  of  the 
vertical  main  is  made  to  discharge  into  an  open  cistern  at  the 
top,  as  in  Fig.  70,  and  from  the  bottom  of  this  cistern  the 
various  flow-pipes  are 
made  to  branch  off.  By 
this  means  the  expense 
of  cocks  or  valves  is 
avoided ;  for  by  driving 
a  wooden  plug  into  one 
or  more  of  the  pipes 
which  open  into  the  cis- 
tern, the  circulation  will 
be  stoj)ped  until  the  ap- 
paratus is  heated ;  but  in  that  case  water  will  flow  back 
through  the  return  pipe.  This,  however,  may  be  prevented 
by  bending  a  lower  portion  of  the  return  pipe  into  the 
form  of  an  inverted  siphon,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This 
will  not  prevent  the  circulation  when  the  flow-pipe  is  open ; 
but  if  that  be  closed  by  a  plug  in  the  cistern,  the  hot  water 
will  not  return  back  through  the  lower  pipe.  Any  sediment 
that  may  accumulate  in  the  siphon  may  be  removed,  from  time 
to  time,  by  taking  off  the  cap  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bend. 

In  such  an  arrangement  as  that  shown  in  the  last  two 
figures,  the  vertical  main  pipe  need  not  be  of  larger  diameter 
than  the  branches,  unless  these  extend  to  a  very  considerable 
distance,  and  then  the  diameter  of  the  main  pipe  may  be 
somewhat  enlarged.  It  is  not,  hov/ever,  desirable  to  increase 
the  diameter  of  the  main,  because  it  is  an  object  to  economise 
the  heat  in  this  pipe,  and  tliere  arc  circumstances  in  which  a 
small  main  loses  less  heat  than  a  large  one,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  70.  If  one  main  pipe,  8  inches 
in  diameter,  supply  four  branches  in  a  given  time,  it  is  evident 
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that,  by  reducing  the  main  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  the  water 
must  travel  four  times  faster  through  the  smaller  pipe  to 
perform  the  same  amount  of  work ;  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  water  will  lose  only  half  as  much  heat  in  passing 
through  the  small  main  as  it  would  do  in  ascending  the  larger 
one,  for  the  loss  of  heat  sustained  by  the  water  is  directly  as 
the  time  and  the  surface  conjointly. 

Hence,  in  warming  by  the  same  boiler  two  rooms  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  considerable  distance,  the  pipe  connecting 
the  two  rooms  may  be  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  pipes  used 
for  diffusing  the  heat.  Thus,  a  pipe  of  1  inch  diameter  may 
be  used  to  connect  pipes  4:  inches  in  diameter. 

The  great  specific  beat  of  water,  whereby  it  is  enabled 
to  retain  its  heat  for  a  very  long  time  (see  page  47),  is 
a  great  advantage  of  this  method  of  warming  buildings. 
The  rate  at  which  this  apparatus  cools  depends  chiefly  on 
the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  it  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  surface  exposed,  and  the  excess  of  temperature 
of  the  apparatus  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air  ;  but  for 
temperatures  below  the  boiling  point,  this  last  circumstance 
need  only  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  velocity  with 
which  this  apparatus  cools.  Now,  the  variation  in  the  rate  of 
cooling  for  bodies  of  all  shapes  is  inversely  as  the  mass  divided 
by  the  superficies.  In  cylindrical  pipes,  the  inverse  number 
of  the  mass  divided  by  the  superficies  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
inverse  of  the  diameters ;  so  that,  supposing  the  temperature 
to  be  the  same  in  all — 

In  pipes  of   1  2  3     4  inches  diameter, 

the  ratio  of  cooling  will  be     ..42  1-3,  1. 

That  is,  a  pipe  of  1  inch  in  diameter  will  cool  four  times  as 
quickly  as  a  pipe  of  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  so  ou.  These 
ratios  multiplied  by  the  excess  of  heat  in  the  pipes  above  that 
of  the  surrounding  air  will  give  the  relative  rates  of  cooling 
for  different  temperatures  below  212°;  but  if  the  temperatures 
be  the  same  in  all,  the  simple  ratios  given  above  will  show 
their  relative  rate  of  cooling,  without  multiplying  by  the 
temperatures. 

These  calculations  supply  practkal  rules  for  estimating  the 
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eize  of  the  pipes  under  different  circumstances.  If  the  heat 
be  required  to  be  kept  up  long  after  the  fire  is  extinguished, 
large  pipes  should  be  used ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  heat  is 
not  wanted  after  the  fire  is  put  out,  then  small  ones  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Pipes  of  larger  diameter  than  4  inches 
should  never  be  used,  because  they  reqiiire  a  very  long  time 
to  be  heated  to  the  proper  temperature.  Pipes  of  4  inches 
in  diameter  are  well  adapted  for  hot-houses,  green-houses, 
and  conservatories.  Pipes  of  2  or  3  inches  may  be  used  for 
warming  churches,  factories,  and  dweUing-houses.  Such 
pipes  retain  their  heat  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  they 
can  be  more  quickly  and  more  intensely  heated  than  larger 
pipes,  so  that,  on  this  account,  a  smaller  quantity  of  pipe  will 
often  suffice. 

\Yith  respect  to  the  quantity  of  pipe  required  for  warming 
a  building  of  ascertained  size,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  rate  at  which  a  given  quantity  of  hot  water  in  an  iron 
pipe  will  impart  its  heat  to  the  surrounding  air.  Now,  it 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Hood,  that  the  water  contained  in  an 
iron  pipe  4  inches  in  diameter  internally,  and  4^  inches 
externally,  loses  "851  of  a  degree  of  heat  per  minute  when 
the  excess  of  its  temperature  is  125°  above  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air ;  and  as  1  cubic  foot  of  w'ater  in  losing  1'^  of  its 
heat  will'raise  the  temperature  of  2,990  cubic  feet  of  air  the 
like  extent  of  1°,  so  1  foot  length  of  i-inch  pipe  will  heat  222 
cubic  feet  of  air  1°  per  minute,  when  the  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  pipe  and  the  air  is  126°. 

There  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account  the  loss  of  heat  per 
minute  arising  from  the  cooling  power  of  glass,  ventilation, 
radiation,  cracks  in  doors  and  windows,  and  other  causes.  An 
allowance  of  from  3-^  to  5  cubic  feet  of  air  ought  to  be  made 
per  minute  for  each  person  in  the  room,  so  that,  for  the  jDur- 
1108C3  of  respiration,  this  quantity  will  have  to  be  discharged, 
and  an  equal  supply  of  air  brought  in  to  be  warmed. 

According  to  Mr.  Hood's  experiments  one  square  foot  of 
glass  will  cool  1'279  cubic  feet  of  air  as  many  degrees  per 
minute  as  the  internal  temperature  of  the  room  exceeds  the 
temperature  of  the  external  air.  If  the  difference  between 
them  be  30°  the  1-279  cubic  feet  of  air  will  be  cooled  30°  by 
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each  square  foot  of  glass,  tliat  is,  as  much  heat  as  is  equal  to 
this  will  be  given  off  by  each  square  foot  of  glass. 

From  these  and  other  calculations,  for  which  we  must  refer 
to  Mr.  Hood's  able  work,  the  following  corollary  is  drawn  : — 
"  The  quantity  of  air  to  be  warmed  per  minute  in  habitable 
rooms  and  in  public  buildings,  must  be  from  3^  to  5  cubic  feet 
for  each  person  the  room  contains,  and  Ij  cubic  feet  for  each 
square  foot  of  glass.  For  conservatories,  forcing-houses,  and 
other  buildings  of  this  description,  the  quantity  of  air  to  be 
warmed  per  minute  must  be  1  ^  cubic  feet  for  each  square  foot 
of  glass  which  the  building  contains.  When  the  quantity 
of  air  to  be  heated  per  minute  has  been  thus  ascertained,  the 
quantity  of  pipe  that  will  be  necessary  to  heat  the  building 
may  be  found  by  the  following  rule  : — Multiply  125  (the  excess 
of  temperature  of  the  pipe  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air) 
by  the  difference  between  the  temperature  at  which  the  room 
is  purposed  to  be  kept,  when  at  its  maximum,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  external  air ;  and  divide  this  product  by  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  pipes  and  the  pro- 
posed temperature  of  the  room;  then,  the  quotient  thus 
obtained,  when  multiplied  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
be  warmed  per  minute,  and  this  product  divided  by  222  (the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  raised  1°  per  minute  by  1  foot  of 
d-inch  pipe)  will  give  the  number  of  feet  in  length  of  pipe 
4:  inches  diameter,  which  will  produce  the  desired  effect." 

When  3-inch  pipes  are  used,  the  quantity  of  pipe  required 
to  produce  the  same  effect  will,  of  course,  be  different.  To 
obtain  it,  the  number  of  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  obtained  by  the 
above  rule  must  be  multiphed  by  1'33.  If  2-inch  pipe  be 
used,  the  quantity  of  4:-inch  pipe  must  be  multiplied  by  2. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  pipe  required  to  maintain 
a  constant  temperature  of  75°  in  a  hot-house.  Jet  it  be 
supposed  that  the  external  air  occasionally  falls  as  low  as 
10°,  and  calculate  from  this  temperature.  The  amount  of 
heat  to  be  supplied  by  the  pipes  is  obviously  that  which  is 
expended  by  the  glass,  the  cooling  power  of  which  is  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  difference  between  the  internal  and  the 
external  temperature,  the  actual  cubical  contents  of  the  house 
makiiicr  no  difference  in  the  result.    If  such  a  house  have 
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800  square  feet  of  glass,  it  can  easily  be  calculated,  from  tlie 
preceding  data,  that  this  quantity  will  cool  down  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute  from  75°  to  10°,  which  will  require 
292  feet  of  i:-inch  pipe.  If  the  maximum  temperature  of  the 
pipe  be  200°,  and  the  water  be  at  40°  before  lighting  the 
lire,  the  maximum  temperature  will  be  attained  in  about  four 
hours  and  a  half;  with  3-inch  pipe  in  about  three  hours  and 
a  quarter ;  and  with  2-inch  pipe  in  about  two  hours  and  a 
quarter — depending,  however,  upon  the  structure  of  the 
furnace  and  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed.  If  the  external 
temperature  be  higher  than  10°,  the  effect  will  be  produced 
in  a  proportionally  shorter  time. 

In  churches  and  large  public  rooms,  with  an  average 
number  of  doors  and  windows,  and  moderate  ventilation,  a 
more  simjjle  rule  will  apply  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
pipe  required.  Where  a  number  of  persons  are  assembled,  a 
large  amount  of  heat  is  generated  by  respiration,  so  that  a 
very  moderate  artificial  temperature  is  suffieient  to  prevent 
the  sensation  of  cold.  In  such  a  case  the  air  does  not  require 
to  be  heated  above  55°  or  58°,  and  the  rule  is  to  take  the 
cubical  measurement  of  the  space  to  be  heated,  and  dividing 
this  by  200,  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  feet  of  4-incli 
pipe  required. 

The  efficiency  of  any  form  of  hot-water  apparatus  will,  of 
course,  greatly  depend  on  the  boiler,  which  ought  to  be  so 
constructed  as  to  expose  the  largest  amount  of  surface  to  the 
fire  in  the  smallest  space  ;  to  absorb  the  heat  from  the  fuel, 
so  that  as  little  as  possible  may  escape  up  the  chimney ;  to 
allow  free  circulation  of  the  water  throughout  its  entire  extent, 
and  not  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order  by  constant  use.  A 
variety  of  boilers  are  figured  in  Mr.  Hood's  work,  and  their 
respective  merits  considered  on  scientific  grounds.  One  of 
these  boilers  is  shown  in  Fig.  71.  It 
is  of  cast-iron,  and  the  part  exposed  to 
the  fire  is  covered  with  a  scries  of  ribs 
2  inches  deep,  and  about  one-fourth  or 
tliree-eighths  of  an  inch  tliick,  radiating  ^"'S' 
from  the  crown  of  the  arch  at  an  average  distance  of  2  inches 
from  each  other.    These  ribs  greatly  increase  the  surface 
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exposed  to  the  fire,  exactly  where  the  effect  is  greatest ;  for, 
bemg  immediately  over  the  burning  fuel,  it  receives  the 
whole  of  the  heat  radiated  by  the  fire.  The  form  of  this 
boiler  being  hemispherical,  will  also  expose  the  largest 
amount  of  surface  within  a  given  area.  The  boiler  shown  in 
Fig.  69,  being  of  wrought-iron,  and,  therefore,  thinner  than 
cast-iron,  absorbs  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  from  the  fuel. 

With  respect  to  the  size  of  the  boiler,  it  has  been  shown 
by  experiment  that  4:  square  feet  of  surface  in  an  iron  boiler 
will  evaporate  1  cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour  when  exposed 
to  the  direct  action  of  a  tolerably  strong  fire.  The  same 
extent  of  heating  surface  which  will  evaporate  1  cubic  foot 
of  water  per  hour  from  the  temperature  of  52°,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  su^Dply  the  requisite  amount^of  heat  to  232  feet  of 
4:-inch  pipe,  the  temperature  of  which  is  required  to  be  kept 
140°  above  the  surrounding  air ;  or  1  square  foot  of  boiler 
surface  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  or  3  square 
feet  of  flue  surface,  will  supply  tlie  necessary  heat  to  about 
58  superficial  feet  of  pipe,  or,  in  round  numbers,  1  foot  of 
boiler  to  50  feet  of  pipe.  But  as  this  is  the  maximum  effect, 
a  somewhat  larger  allowance  ought  in  general  to  be  made. 
If  the  difference  of  temperature  be  120°  instead  of  140°,  the 
same  surface  of  boiler  will  supply  the  requisite  amount  of 
heat  to  one-sixth  more  pipe,  and  if  the  difference  be  only 
100°,  the  same  boiler  will  supply  above  one-third  more  pipe 
than  the  quantity  stated. 

With  respect  to  the  furnace,  the  rate  of  combustion  of  the 
fuel  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  size  of  the  furnace-bars,  pro- 
vided the  furnace  door  be  double  and  fit  tightly.  The  ash- 
pit should  also  be  provided  with  a  door  to  exclude  the  excess 
of  air  when  the  fire  is  required  to  burn  slowly.  A  dumb- 
plate  should  also  be  provided,  to  cause  the  combustion  to  be 
most  active  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  furnace  instead  of 
directly  under  the  boiler.  The  fuel  will  thus  be  gradually 
coked,  the  smoke  consumed,  and  the  fuel  economised. 

In  an  apparatus  containing  600  feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  tlic 
area  of  the  furnace-bars  should  be  300  square  inches,  so  that 
14  inches  in  width  and  22  inches  in  length  will  give  the 
amount  of  surface  required.    To  obtain  the  greatest  heat  in 
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the  shortest  time,  the  area  of  the  bars  should  be  propor- 
tionally increased,  so  that  a  larger  fire  may  be  obtained.  The 
fire  onght  at  all  times  to  be  kept  thin  and  bright,  and  to 
obtain  a  good  effect  from  the  fuel,  1  lb.  weight  of  coal  ought 
to  raise  39  lbs.  of  water  from  32°  to  212°.* 

The  best  kind  of  pipes  for  hot-water  apparatus  are  those 
with  socket-joints,  flange-joints  having  long  been  out  of  use 
for  this  purpose.  Where  the  socket-joints  are  well  made, 
there  is  no  fear  of  leakage,  for  the  pipes  themselves  will  yield 
before  the  joints  will  give  way,  or  before  the  faucet  end  of 
one  pipe  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  socket  of  the  other.  The 
joints  must  be  well  caulked  with  spun  yarn,  and  filled  up 
with  iron  cement,  or  with  a  cement  made  of  quicklime  and 
linseed  oil. 

Soft  or  rain-water  ought  always  to  be  used  in  the  hot- 
water  apparatus,  because  if  hard-water  be  used,  its  salts  will 
form  a  sediment,  or  crust,  in  the  boiler,  and  interfere  with  its 
action.  But  as  there  is  very  little  evaporation  from  this  kind 
of  apparatus,  the  boiler  will  not  require  cleaning  out  for 
years,  if  a  moderate  degree  of  attention  be  bestowed  on  the 
water  employed. 

When  the  apparatus  is  not  in  use,  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  water  from  freezing  in  the  pipes,  or  the  sudden 
expansive  force  of  the  water  in  freezing  may  crack  them.  If 
the  apparatus  is  not  likely  to  be  used  for  some  time  during 
winter,  it  is  better  to  empty  the  pipes  than  incur  the  risk  of 
freezing.  It  has  been  proposed  to  fill  the  pipes  with  oil 
instead  of  water,  and  as  the  boiling  point  of  oil  is  nearly  three 
times  higher  than  that  of  water,  it  was  thought  that  a  tem- 
perature of  400°  might  be  safely  given  to  the  pipes.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  oil  at  high  temperatures  became 
thick  and  viscid,  and  at  length  changed  into  a  gelatinous 
mass,  completely  stopping  all  circulation  in  the  pipes. 

In  the  forms  of  apparatus  to  which  the  preceding  details 
refer,  the  temperature  of  the  water  never  rises  to  the  ordinary 

*  In  the  Cornish  engines  and  even  85  lbs.  of  water  have  been  raised 
from  32"  to  212°,  by  the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  coal.  This  is  a  far  more 
favourable  result  than  has  been  produced  with  any  other  boilers  or  qualities 
of  coal  than  those  employed  in  the  experiment. 
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boiling  point  (212°) ;  but  we  have  now  to  notice  a  method 
in  which  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  often  beyond  300°  ; 
this  is  the  high-pressure  method  contrived  by  Mr.  Perkins.* 
In  its  simplest  form,  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  continuous  or 
endless  pipe,  closed  in  all  parts,  and  filled  with  water.  There 
is  no  boiler  to  this  apparatus,  its  place  being  supplied  by 
coiling  up  a  portion  of  the  pipe  (generally  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  length)  and  arranging  this  in  the  furnace.  The 
remaining  five-sixths  of  the  pipe  are  heated  by  the  circulation 
of  the  hot  water,  which  flows  from  the  top  of  the  coil,  and 
cooling  in  its  progress  through  the  building,  returns  to  the 
bottom  of  the  coil  to  be  re-heated.  The  diameter  of  the  pipe 
is  1  inch  externally,  and  half  an  inch  internally,  and  is  formed 
of  wrought  iron.  The  coil  in  the  furnace  being  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  fire,  the  water  is  quickly  heated,  and  becoming 
also  filled  with  innumerable  bubbles  of  steam,  these  impart  a 
great  specific  levity  to  the  ascending  current.  At  the  upper 
part  of  the  pipe,  the  steam  bubbles  condense  into  water,  and 
uniting  with  the  column  in  the  return  pipe,  which  is  com- 
paratively cool,  the  descent  is  rapid  in  proportion  to  the 
expansion  of  the  water  in  the  ascending  column,  or,  in  other 
words,  according  to  the  relative  specific  gravities  of  the  two 
columns  of  water. 

As  the  expansive  force  of  water  is  almost  irresistible,  in 
consequence  of  its  extremely  limited  elasticity,  it  is  necessary 
in  the  high-pressure  apparatus  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
expansion  of  the  water  when  heated.  The  necessity  for  this 
will  appear  from  the  fact,  that  water  heated  from  39-45°  (the 
point  of  greatest  condensation)  to  212",  expands  about P"i't 
of  its  bulk ;  and  the  force  exerted  on  the  pipes  by  this  ex- 
pansion would  be  equal  to  14,121  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 
The  method  adopted  is,  to  connect  a  large  pipe,  called  the 
expansion  pipe,  2^  inches  diameter,  with  some  part  of  the 
apparatus,  either  horizontally  or  vertically.  It  should  be 
placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the  apparatus;  and  at  the 

*  One  authority  on  this  subject  is  Mr.  Richardson's  "Treatise  on  the 
Warming  and  Ventilation  of  BuildinRs,  showing  tlio  advantages  of  tlio 
Improved  System  of  Heated  Water  Circulation,  ifcc."  Second  Edition. 
London,  1839. 
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bottom  of  the  expansion  pipe  is  inserted  the  filling  pipe, 
through  which  the  apparatus 
is  filled.  While  the  apparatus 
is  being  filled  with  water,  the 
expansion  tube  is  left  open 
at  the  top  ;  water  is  then 
poured  in  through  the  fill- 
ing tube,  and  as  it  rises  in 
the  pipes  drives  out  the  air 
before  it.  When  the  pipes 
are  full,  the  filling  pipe  and 
the  expansion  tube  are  care- 
fully closed  with  screw  plugs. 
It  is  important  to  expel  all 
the  air  from  the  pipes,  and 
this  is  done,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  pumping  the  water 
repeatedly  through  them. 
The  expansion  pipe  is,  of 
course,  left  empty,  as  its  use 
is  to  allow  the  water  in  the 
pipes  to  expand  on  being 
heated,  and  thus  prevent  the 
danger  of  bursting.  From 
15  to  20  per  cent,  of  exj^an- 
bion  space  is  usually  allowed 
in  practice. 

The  furnace  is  generally 
so  arranged  in  the  building 
required  to  be  heated,  as  to 
allow  the  tube  proceeding 
from  the  top  of  the  coil,  to 
be  carried  straight  up  at 
once  to  the  highest  level  at 
which  the  water  has  to  cir- 
culate ;  here  the  expansion 
tubeis  situated,  and  from  this 
point  two  or  more  descend- 
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Fig.  72. 


ing  columns  can  be  formed,  which,  after  circulating  through 
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different  and  distant  parts  of  the  building,  unite  at  length  in 
one  pipe,  just  before  entering  the  bottom  of  the  coil  in  the 
furnace. 

The  whole  arrangement  will  be  better  understood  by  refer- 
ring to  Fig.  72,  in  which  a  is  the  ascending  column  ;  b  the 
expansion  tube  ;  c  the  descending  columns ;  and  d  the  coil 
in  the  furnace. 

The  heat  is  communicated  to  the  air  of  the  rooms  from  the 
external  surface  of  the  pipes,  which  are  coiled  up  as  at  e  e, 
and  placed  within  pedestals,  ranged  about  the  room  with 
open  trellis  work  in  front,  or  they  may  be  sunk  in  stone 
floors,  placed  behind  skirtings,  or  in  the  fire-places  of  each 
floor,  the  flues  being  stopped,  or  arranged  in  any  other  con- 
venient manner. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  internal  pressure  which  these 
tubes  have  to  sustain,  considerable  care  is  required  in  their 
manufacture.  They  are  made  of  the  best  wrought  iron, 
rolled  into  sheets  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  the  projjer 
width.  The  edges  are  then  brought  nearly  together  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  iron,  which  is  generally  about  12  feet. 
In  this  state  it  is  placed  in  a  furnace  and  heated  to  a  welding 
heat.  One  end  is  then  grasped  by  an  instrument  firmly 
attached  to  an  endless  chain,  revolving  by  steam  power,  and  a 
man  ajjplies  a  pair  of  circular  nippers,  which,  when  closed, 
press  the  tube  into  the  required  size,  and  which  he  holds 
firmly  while  the  tube  is  drawn  through  them  by  the  engine. 
Tlie  edges  are  thus  brought  into  perfect  contact,  and  are  so 
comjDletely  welded,  after  passing  two  or  three  times  through 
the  nippers,  that  a  conical  piece  of  iron  driven  into  the  end 
of  the  tube  will  not  open  it  at  the  joint  sooner  than  at  any 
other  part. 

When  the  tubes  are  screwed  together  at  each  end,  they  are 
proved  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  with  a  force  equal  to  3,000  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch  of  internal  surface.  In  this  state  they  are 
sent  to  London,  and  such  is  the  purity  and  ductility  of  the 
iron,  that  the  tubes  can  be  easily  bent,  while  cold,  into  coils 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  as  required. 

When  the  tubes  are  properly  arranged  and  fixed  in  the 
building,  the  whole  apparatus  is  filled  with  water  by  a  force 
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pnrap,  and  subjected  to  considerable  pressure  before  ligbting 
the  fire.  In  this  way  faulty  pipes  or  leaky  joints  are  detected. 

The  tubes  are  joined  by  placing  the  ends  within  a  socket, 
forming  a  right  and  left  band  screw,  the  edge  of  one  tube 
having  been  flattened,  and  the  other  sharpened ;  tbey  are  then 
screwed  so  tightly  together,  that  the 
sbarpened  edge  of  one  pipe  is  in- 
dented in  the  flattened  surface  of  the 
other.  Another  method  of  connecting 
the  pipes  is  by  a  cone  joint.  A  double 
cone  of  iron  is  inserted  into  the  ends 
of  the  pipes  to  be  joined,  and  is  made  tight  by  two  screw 
bolts,  as  shown  in  Fig;  73.  This  joint  is  quickly  made,  and 
is  very  strong. 

The  furnace  varies  in  form  and  dimensions  according  to 
circumstances ;  but  a  very  common  arrangement  is  sbown  in 
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Fig.  73. 


Fig.  74.  'J'lic  Fiii  nace. 

Fig.  7i.    The  size  is  about  3^  feet  square,  increasing  to 

0  feet,  according  to  the  extent  of  pipe  connected  with  it. 
The  fire  occupies  a  small  space  in  the  centre,  raised  about 

1  foot  from  the  ground,  and  the  fuel  is  sui^plied  through  the 
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hopper  door,  m,  at  the  top.  The  outer  cashig,  a,  is  of  com- 
mon brickwork;  bb  arc  Welsh  fire-lumps;  cc  are  fire- 
bricks, supporting  the  coil,  7c ;  d  d  are  reservoirs  for  the  dust 
and  soot,  which  would  otherwise  clog  the  coil ;  g  bearing- 
bars  for  the  grate  ;  h  is  the  grate ;  the  fire-door  is  double,  and 

there  are  also  doors  to  the  ash-pit 
and  dust  reservoirs.  Fig.  75  shows 
the  descending  tube  entering  the 
fire-chamber,  and  passing  through 
the  bearing  bars,  of  the  grate,  A. 
Fig.  76  is  a  section  of  the  back 
well  or  reservoir,  d  d,  formed  so  as  to  support  the  coil,  and 
to  cause  the  soot  and  dust  to  fall  to  the  bottom. 

In  this  arrangement  of  the  furnace,  the  ignited  coal  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  thickness  of  9-inch  fire-brick, 
or  Welsh  lumps ;  the  hopper  door  is  also  placed  in  one  of 

these  lumjDS  ;  the  coil  is  contained  in 
a  chamber  round  the  fire-brick,  4^ 
inches  wide ;  the  pipe  enters  this 
chamber, passing  through  the  bearing 
bars  of  the  grate,  which  tends  to  pre- 
serve the  grate  from  burning ;  (he 
pipe  passes  out  from  the  top  of  the 
coil,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber. 
The  smoke  passes  through  the  cham- 
ber containing  the  pipes,  and  escapes  through  an  opening  at 
the  back.  The  coil  is  in  actual  contact  with  the  fire  only  ii^ 
front.  The  best  fuel  for  this  furnace  is  coke  or  Welsh  hard 
coal,  such  as  is  not  liable  to  clog.  The  furnace  may  be 
placed  in  a  cellar,  or  be  comj^letely  removed  from  the  build- 
ing to  be  warmed.  Tlie  heat  of  the  furnace  can  be  moderated 
by  closing  the  ash-pit  door  and  opening  the  furnace  door,  or 
the  reservoir  door,  so  as  to  lessen  the  draught  and  admit  cold 
air  to  the  coil. 

In  the  apparatus  erected  at  the  British  Museum  for  warm- 
ing the  print-room  and  the  bird-room,  the  furnace  is  in  a 
vault  in  the  basement  story,  and  the  pipes,  entering  a  flue,  are 
carried  up  about  40  feet  to  two  pedestals,  one  in  each  room ; 
one  containing  360  feet  of  pipe,  and  the  other  400  feet.  Abou^ 
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140  feet  of  pipe  are  employed  in  the  flow  and  return  pipes  in 
the  flue,  and  150  feet  are  coiled  up  in  the  furnace.  In  this  way, 
1,050  feet  of  i^ipe  are  employed :  the  aj^paratus  is  very  power- 
ful, and  supplies  the  requisite  amount  of  heat.  The  print-room 
is  about  40  feet  long,  by  30  feet  wide,  and  the  ceiling  con- 
tains large  sky -lights.  The  temperature  of  65°  can  easily  be 
maintained  in  this  room  during  winter.  The  fire  is  lighted 
at  6  A.M.,  and  is  allowed  to  burn  briskly  till  sufficient  heat  is 
produced  in  the  rooms,  when  the  damper  in  the  flue  is  par- 
tially closed.  A  slow  fire  is  thus  maintained ;  at  11  a.m.  a 
fresh  supply  of  fuel  is  added,  and  this  supports  the  fire  till 
4  P.M.,  when  all  the  fires  at  the  Museum  are  extinguished.* 

The  above  details  will  siififice  to  show  the  nature  and  ajD- 
plication  of  this  apparatus.  For  its  adaptation  to  houses  and 
public  buildings,  under  a  greater  variety  of  circumstances,  we 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Richardson's  work.  We  fully  agree  with 
him,  that  in  any  building  where  this  apparatus  is  intended  to 
be  erected,  it  ought  not  to  be  introduced  as  an  after-thought. 
"  It  should  be  remembered,  that  as  its  complete  success,  and 
its  economical  character,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
due  consideration  of  its  benefits  being  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  building,  so  it  ought,  in  future,  to  engage 
the  primary  consideration  of  the  architect  and  builder." 

It  is,  however,  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  whether 
this  apparatus  is  perfectly  safe,  for  even  a  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject must  be  fatal  to  its  general  introduction.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  pipes  is  stated  to  be  generally  about  350°; 
but  a  very  material  difference  in  temperature,  amounting 
sometimes  to  200°  or  300°,  is  said  to  occur  in  different  parts 
of  the  apparatus,  in  consequence  of  the  great  resistance  wliich 
the  water  meets  with  in  the  numerous  bends  and  angles  of 
this  small  pipe.  The  temperature  of  the  coil  will,  of  course, 
give  the  working  effect  of  the  apparatus,  but  the  temperature 
of  any  part  of  the  pipe  will  furnish  data  for  estimating  its 

*  Mr.  Hood  states,  on  tlio  contrary,  that,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  tlie 
pipes  in  the  high-pressure  apparatus,  the  coil  cools  so  rapidly  when  the  firo 
slackens  in  intensity,  tliat  tlie  heat  of  the  building  is  materially  affected  by 
the  least  alteration  in  the  force  of  the  (ire,  instead  of  maintaining  that  perma- 
nence of  temperature  which  is  so  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  the  hot-water 
apparatus  with  large  pipes. 
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safety ;  for  whatever  is  the  temperature,  and,  consequently, 
the  pressure  in  the  coil,  must  be  the  pressure  on  any  other 
part  of  the  apparatus ;  for  by  the  law  of  equal  pressures  of 
fluids,  an  increased  pressure  at  one  part  will  generate  an 
equally  increased  pressure  at  every  other  part  of  the  system. 

A  very  elegant  method  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  of 
a  heated  surface  of  iron  or  steel  consists  in  filing  it  bright, 
and  then  noting  the  colour  of  the  thin  film  of  oxide  which 
forms  thereon.*  Mr.  Hood  states,  that  in  some  apparatus, 
if  that  part  of  the  pipe  which  is  immediately  above  the  fur- 
nace be  filed  bright,  the  iron  will  become  of  a  straw  colour, 
showing  a  temperature  of  about  450°.  In  other  instances  it 
will  become  purple  =  about  530°,  and  in  some  cases  of  a  full 
blue  colour  =  560.  Now,  as  there  is  always  steam  in  some 
part  of  the  apparatus,  the  pressure  can  be  calculated  from  the 
temperature,  and  a  temperature  of  450°  =  a  pressure  of  420  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch;  530°  =  900  lbs.;  and  560°  =  1,150  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

Although  these  pipes  are  proved,  at  a  j^ressure  of  nearly 
3,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  force  required  to  break  a 
wrought-iron  pipe  of  1  inch  external,  and  half  an  inch  internal 
diameter,  requires  8,822  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the  internal 
diameter,  yet  these  calculations  are  taken  for  the  cold  metal. 
By  exposing  iron  to  long-continued  heat,  it  loses  its  fibrous 
texture,  and  acquires  a  crystalline  character,  whereby  its 
tenacity  and  cohesive  strength  are  greatly  weakened. 

In  order  to  make  this  apparatus  safe,  Mr.  Hood  suggests 
that,  instead  of  hermetically  seahng  the  expansion  pipe,  it 
should  be  furnished  with  a  valve,  so  contrived  as  to  press  with 
a  weight  of  135  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  This  would  prevent 
the  temperature  from  rising  above  350°  in  any  part.  The 
pressure  would  then  be  nine  atmospheres,  which  is  a  limit 

Degrees  Falir. 

*  Steel  becomes  a  very  faint  yellow  .it  430 

,,  pale  straw  colour  „  450 

„  full  yellow  ,,470 

„  brown  ,,490 

„  brown,  with  purple  spots    .    .    .    „  510 


» 


purple 


530 


blue  „  550 

full  blue  „  5C0 

Claris  blue,  verging  on  black    .    .    „  600 
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more  than  sufficient  for  any  working  apparatus  where  safety 
is  of  importance. 

Eut,  supposing  the  apparatus  were  to  burst  in  any  part,  the 
effects  would  by  no  means  resemble  those  which  accompany 
the  explosion  of  a  steam  boiler.  One  of  the  pipes  would  pro- 
bably crack,  and  the  water,  under  high  pressure,  escaping  in 
a  jet,  a  portion  of  it  would  be  instantly  converted  into  steam, 
while  that  which  remained  as  water  would  sink  to  212°.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  scalding  water  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  the  high  pressure  steam  would  not  scald,  because 
its  capacity  for  latent  heat  is  greatly  increased  by  its  rapid 
expansion,  on  being  suddenly  liberated,  so  that,  instead  of  im- 
jDarting  heat,  it  abstracts  heat  from  surrounding  objects.  The 
only  real  danger  that  would  be  likely  to  ensue  would  be  from 
the  jet  of  hot  water,  and  this  must,  in  any  case,  be  of  trifling 
amount. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FURTHER  DETAILS  ON  WARMING  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  OPEN 

FIRE-PLACE. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  1850,  describes 
the  various  methods  of  warming  buildings  by  means  of  the 
open  fire-place,  the  close  stove,  hot-air  apparatus,  steam  and 
hot  water,  and  examples  of  each  method,  were  given  to 
illustrate  the  principles  involved  in  the  various  methods. 
Similar  details  are  given  in  this  new  edition,  although  in 
some  cases  they  are  expressed  a  little  more  fully.  We 
reserve  for  the  present  chapter  a  notice  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire  into  the  best  practical  method  of  warming  and  venti- 
lating dwelling-houses.*  There  is  no  new  principle  involved 

*  The  commissionerH  were  Messrs.  Fairbaini,  Glaishcr,  Wheatstone  and 
Plaj-fair;  J.  8.  Campbell  was  secretary.  Tlio  commission  was  appointed  in 
May,  185C.  The  report,  which  was  made  to  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  25th  of  August,  1857.  It  was  not  signed  by  Dr. 
Playfair,  on  account  of  his  appointment  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  preventing  him  from  attending  to  the  work  of  the 
commission. 
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in  this  Report ;  but  as  it  is  quite  impossible  that  such  men  as 
tlie  commissioners  should  touch  any  subject  without  throwing 
new  light  upon  it,  w-e  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  state 
briefly  a  few  of  their  results  respecting  the  warming  of 
dwellings  by  means  of  the  open  fire-place,  this  being  the 
only  method  that  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  inquire  into, 
seeing  that  the  habits  of  the  people  are  not  likely  to  adapt 
themselves  to  any  other  so  long  as  coal  is  abundant. 

The  first  point  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
Bioiiers  was  the  imperfect  mode  in  which  coal  is  burnt  in  an 
ordinary  fire-place,  the  result  being  a  large  amount  of  smolce 
and  soot,  which  taints  the  air,  clogs  the  organs  of  respiration, 
Boils  our  furniture,  and  shortens  the  duration  of  daylight  by 
arresting  a  portion  of  the  sun's  rays.  This  expensive  nuisance 
may  be  got  rid  of  by  methods  more  or  less  simple  of  con- 
structing the  grate  and  feeding  the  fire.  In  1785  James 
Watt  took  out  a  patent  for  the  prevention  of  smoke  in  fur- 
naces, the  i^rinciple  of  which  was  to  supply  the  fire  from 
above,  downwards,  by  means  of  a  reservoir  of  fuel  in  contact 
with  the  ignited  mass.  Combustion  was  supported  by  a 
strong  lateral  current  of  air  passing  through  the  fire  into  a 
flue  on  the  other  side,  aided  by  a  slight  downward  current 
through  or  beside  the  fuel,  which  descends  by  its  own  weight 
as  the  fire  consumes.  A  separate  fire  is  maintained  near  the 
entrance  to  the  flue  through  which  the  smoke  of  the  first  fire 
passed  and  was  effectually  consumed. 

These  principles  have  been  applied  by  various  patentees 
for  improvements  in  the  structure  of  the  open  fire-place,  as 
in  Cutler's  contrivance,  described  at  p.  115.  A  year  after 
Cutler's  patent  (1816),  Deakin  attached  a  metal  box  containing 
coal  for  one  day's  consumption  to  the  back  part  of  the  fire- 
jilace,  and  as  fuel  was  required  it  was  drawn  forward  into 
the  grate  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  in  this  way,  by  supi^lying 
the  coal  horizontally,  the  smoke  was  nearly  all  consumed.  In 
the  same  year  Hawkins  patented  a  feeding  shovel  for  suj^plying 
coal  to  the  fire  at  the  bottom.  The  shovel  had  a  cover  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  box  or  pan,  and  in  the  handle  was  a  sliding 
rod  connected  with  a  piston,  by  pressing  which  the  coals 
were  thrust  into  the  fire.    In  1825  Atkins  supplied  ccals 
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from  the  back,  the  bottom  of  the  fuel  chamber  being  made  to 
slope  at  a  sharp  angle  to\varcls  an  opening  at  the  back  of  the 
grate.  In  1846  Tillett  patented  an  arrangement  of  Cutler's 
feeding  apparatus,  by  ■which  time  Dr.  Arnott  had  perfected 
his  smokeless  fire-place,  p.  116,  Avhich,  althongh  not  patented, 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  subsequent  j^atents.  In  Jeake's 
patent,  in  1854,  the  front  of  the  fuel  box  and  the  bars  of 
the  grate  are  made  in  one,  and  move  together  in  a  sliding 
frame,  the  object  being  to  bring  the  fire  down  upon  the  fuel 
below  instead  of  the  fuel  being  raised  upwards.  In  this  way 
the  fire,  by  being  gradually  lowered,  admits  air  to  the  fuel, 
which  is  thus  gradually  consumed,  and  the  fire-grate,  which 
may  be  of  average  height  in  the  morning,  exhibits  only  a 
low  fire  in  the  evening,  when  the  supply  in  the  fuel  box  is 
exhausted.  In  1854,  also,  Eawe  forced  the  coals  in  small 
supplies  into  the  lower  part  of  the  fire  through  a  fuel  pipe 
which  connects  the  bottom  grating  of  the  fire-place  with  a 
side  reservoir  of  fuel,  the  poker  being  used  as  a  lever  for 
introducing  a  fresh  supj)ly.*  In  1854  a  patent  was  taken 
out  by  Bachhoffner  for  getting  rid  of  the  smoke  of  one  fire 
by  passing  it  through  the  incandescent  coke  or  anthracite  of 
an  upper  or  supplementary  fire  ;  or  instead  of  having  two 
separate  kinds  of  fuel,  the  coals  in  the  lower  grate,  when 
sufficiently  coked,  may  be  lifted  with  a  shovel  into  the  upper 
grate,  and  fresh  coals  added  below.  Leighton,  in  1856,  sur- 
rounded the  sides  and  back  of  a  fire-grate  with  a  fuel 
chamber,  the  fuel  being  brought  forward  by  the  j)oker  as 
required.  A  bright  clear  fire  is  thus  produced  from  the  coal 
undergoing  a  process  of  distillation  25i'eviou3  to  its  applica- 
tion, the  coal  of  one  day  becoming  the  coke  of  the  next.  In 
Hoole's  patent  a  double  circular  register  is  introduced,  con- 
sisting of  two  plates  arranged  above  each  other,  the  sjjaccs  of 

*  T  liavc  adopted  a  mctlioil  wliicli,  riulc  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  soma 
advantages  in  economising  fuel,  burning  mucli  of  the  smoke,  and  getting  rid 
of  the  nuisance  of  a  smolty  room  in  windy  wcatlier.  Tlic  grate  of  my  study 
has  a  false  bottom,  and  my  plan  is  to  sliovcl  the  coals  into  the  unoccupieii 
space  between  it  and  the  real  bottom.  Tlie  volatile  products  thus  distil  into 
the  fire  above  and  are  consumed.  The  live  cinders  may  bo  transferred  from 
time  to  time  to  the  top,  or  cinders  of  the  previous  day's  kitchen  fire  bo  added, 
and  fresh  coals  put  in  below.  In  this  way  the  firo  gives  out  more  heat, 
requires  less  attention,  and  consumes  the  greater  part  of  the  smoke. 
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the  one  opposing  the  sohd  parts  of  the  other.  One  of  the 
frames  is  made  movahle,  so  that  the  openings  may  be 
diminished  or  closed  by  means  of  a  screw  in  front  of  the  fire- 
phace.  In  Owen's  patent  nearly  all  the  parts  of  the  fire-place 
which  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  fire  are  cast  in 
one  piece,  including  also  the  hearth-place,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  heat  from  the  radiation  from,  and  the  conduction 
of,  metal  surfaces.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  patent,  double 
grates  are  introduced  between  the  fire  and  the  fuel  box  below, 
for  the  advantage  of  an  under-current  of  air;  but  this  plan 
requires  the  removal  of  the  double  grating  when  it  is  required 
to  wind  up  fresh  fuel. 

A  second  class  of  smoke-consuming  fire-places  is  based 
upon  Franklin's  fire  cage  (described  at  p.  99,  Pig.  29).  The 
commissioners  think  that,  although  good  in  principle,  the 
form  of  these  rotatory  grates  differs  from  the  ordinary  fire- 
grates sufficiently  to  create  a  prejudice  against  their  general 
adoption.  Moreover,  much  heat  is  lost  which  might  be 
obtained  by  conduction,  the  grate  being  in  a  measure  isolated 
and  turning  on  an  axis  by  means  of  a  lever  or  small  winch 
between  the  cheeks  of  the  fire-place.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  as  to  the  smoke-consuming  capabilities  of  the 
arrangement,  especially  as  the  skeleton  cylinder  admits  of 
being  separated  into  compartments  by  means  of  a  longitudinal 
dividing  plate,  so  that  the  fuel  may  be  thrown  into  the 
cyhnder  at  the  back  of  this  dividing  plate,  when,  by  turning 
the  frame,  the  fresh  fuel  may  be  driven  under  that  which  is 
already  incandescent. 

A  third  class  of  inventions  is  for  the  prevention  of  smoke 
by  means  of  a  downward  current.  We  have  already  given 
examples  of  this  kind.  (See  p.  87,  Fig.  19  ;  p.  137,  Fig.  47-; 
and  p.  139,  Fig,  48.)  The  downward  current  is  intended  to 
consume  or  rather  to  prevent  the  formation  of  smoke  ;  but  it 
is  suggested  in  the  Report  that  the  chief  difficulty  "must  have 
consisted  in  obtaining  the  due  supply  of  atmospheric  air  in 
quantities  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  gas  generated  in  the 
fire,  a  difficulty  not  inconsiderable  when  the  coals  are  supplied 
as  ordinarily  put  on  by  hand  from  time  to  time,  and  in  irre- 
gular quantities."    There  are  two  patents,  one  by  William- 
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son,  in  1855,  and  the  other  by  Marsh,  in  1856,  the  principle 
being  to  have  a  flue  at  the  bade  of  the  fire-grate  communi- 
cating above  with  the  chimney.  The  fire  is  lighted  in  the 
usual  way,  and  when  an  upward  current  is  established  in  the 
chimney,  access  to  it  is  closed  by  a  damper,  while  a  valve  in 
the  flue  being  opened,  the  products  of  combustion  pass  down 
into  the  flue  and  so  into  the  chimney ;  after  this  the  fire  is 
fed  with  coals  in  the  usual  way. 

Another  class  of  contrivances  for  consuming  smoke  gene- 
rated in  an  open  fire-place  is  by  means  of  hot-air  chambers 
above.  Thus  Olding,  in  185i,  constructed  a  triangular 
chamber,  the  vertical  side  being  formed  by  the  back  of  the 
fire-jjlace,  and  the  other  two  sides  by  registers,  one  inclining 
from  an  aperture  in  the  chimney  downwards,  and  the  other, 
from  about  the  same  spot,  upwards.  The  three  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  slightly  separated,  so  that  the  smoke,  heated 
air,  (fee,  pass  into  the  chamber  where  the  smoke  is  con- 
sumed, while  the  gaseous  products  escaj^e  into  the  chimney. 
Arrangements  of  this  kind  are  not  very  satisfactory,  since 
it  is  more  desirable  to  produce  perfect  combustion  without 
visible  waste  products,  than  to  seek  to  get  rid  of  these 
products  by  an  after  process. 

Another  form  of  fire-grate  for  preventing  or  mitigating 
the  quantity  of  smoke  is  by  deflecting  hot  air  downwards, 
and  by  directing  cold  air  into  and  through  the  fire.  Thus 
Stevens,  in  1853,  placed  a  deflecting  plate  at  the  back  of  the 
grate,  shelving  down  towards  the  fire,  for  deflecting  over  it  a 
current  of  warm  air,  supplied  to  it  by  side  flues  and  through 
passages  imderneath  and  about  the  grate.  The  air  so  heated 
is  distributed  over  the  fire  downwards,  and  assists  in  the 
combustion  of  the  sruoke.  Leslie's  fire-grate  is  situated  very 
near  the  floor  of  the  room.  It  communicates  directly  with 
the  external  air  by  two  pipes  an  inch  in  diameter  on  either 
side  of  the  fire-grate  in  front.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  81) 
that  this  method,  which  we  believe  to  be  quite  sound,  was 
contrived  by  Sir  John  Winter  in  1G58,  and  forms  a  prominent 
feature  in  Gauger's  fire-places  (p.  88). 

Variations  in  the  form  or  construction  of  the  register  is  the 
subject  of  numerous  patents.  Wc  have  already  seen  in  Count 
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Rumford's  contrivauces  (p.  112),  and  in  much  earlier  inven- 
tions (p.  84,  note),  how  important  the  register  is  in  preserving 
tlie  warmth  of  the  room  hy  preventing  the  hot  air  from 
ascending  freely  into  the  chimney,  and  if  arranged  so  as  to 
admit  of  regulation,  of  diminishing  the  maximum  draft  to  the 
required  minimum.  Edwards,  in  1804,  closed  the  top  of  the 
stove-grate  with  two  inchned  metal  plates  forming  a  kind  of 
pointed  roof,  but  leaving  a  narrow  aperture  for  the  passage  of 
the  smoke.  Slate,  in  1850,  inchned  the  register  plates,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  method,  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the 
chimney,  that  its  action  might  be  increased  by  inner  cheeks 
to  the  fire-place,  to  be  drawn  forward  from  the  sides  for  an 
increased  draught.  A  good  form  of  register  is  that  attached 
to  Arnott's  smokeless  fire-place  (Fig.  33),  a  similar  form  to 
which  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  1854,  affording 
one  out  of  innumerable  arguments  for  an  entire  change  in 
our  patent  law  system.  In  1855,  Vasnier  patented  a  register 
plate,  extending  from  the  back  to  the  front,  containing  an 
opening,  supported  by  racks  at  any  desired  elevation. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  the  register  may  be  men- 
tioned contrivances  for  economising  and  utilising  the  heat  by 
returning  warm  air  into  the  apartment.  This  idea  has  been 
so  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Ganger's  fire-places 
and  Franklin's  Pennsylvanian  fire-place  (p.  97,  Fig.  28),  as 
hardly  to  require  further  illustration.  (See  also  Lloyd's 
arrangement,  p.  125,  Figs.  37,  38.)  Under  this  head  may  be 
mentioned  the  fire-grate  proposed  by  Professor  Hosking  in 
1851,  by  which  the  fire  of  a  room  should  fulfil  the  conditions 
required  for  ventilation.  The  commissioners  object  to  this 
Aiethod  of  making  one  contrivance  do  the  work  of  two,  on 
the  ground  that  the  apartment  will  be  inadequately  warmed. 
In  Hosking's  arrangement  "  the  fire-grate  is  set  so  as  to  allow 
a  space  between  itself  and  the  brickwork  setting,  and  is  closed 
at  the  top  by  an  iron  plate,  open  only  for  the  register  flap  or 
valve  over  the  fire  itself."  External  air  is  admitted  to  the 
closed  chambers  by  a  pipe  in  communication  with  the  outer 
air,  and  is  directed,  in  any  way  most  convenient,  under  the 
hearth  in  front,  and  so  to  and  under  the  hearth  at  the  back, 
in  which  sufficient  holes  arc  made  to  allow  of  the  air  entering 
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by  the  tube  or  channel  to  rise  into  the  chamber  about  the 
fire-box  or  grate.  Openings  of  any  desirable  form  may  be 
made  through  the  cheeks  of  tlie  grate  into  the  air  chambers 
at  the  level  of  the  hearth.  "  An  ni^right  metal  plate  set  up 
behind  the  openings  in  the  cheeks  of  the  grate,  but  clear  of 
them,  bends  the  current  of  warm  air  in  its  passage  through 
the  inlet  holes,  and  thus  compels  the  fire  to  allow  what  is  not 
necessarj^  to  it  to  pass  into  the  room  ;  and  if  the  opening  over 
the  fire  to  the  flue  be  reduced  to  the  real  want  of  the  fire,  there 
will  remain  a  considerable  supply  of  tempered  air,  waiting  only 
an  inducement  to  enter,  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the 
apartment.  An  opening  directly  from  the  room  into  the  flue 
upon  which  the  fire  is  acting  at  a  high  level  in  the  apartment 
will  afford  this  inducement,  by  allowing  the  draught  in  the  flue 
to  act  upon  the  heated  and  spent  air  under  the  ceiling,*  andjo 
draw  it  off,  thus  inducing  a  flow  of  the  fresh  and  tempered 
air  from  about  the  body  of  the  grate  into  the  room." 

A  description  of  a  cottager's  stove,  which  seems  to  be  well 
arranged,  is  given  at  p.  127,  Figs.  42, 43.  A  smoke-consuming 
Btove  has  been  contrived  by  Edwards  for  the  working  classes, 
and  is  adapted  for  cooking,  &c.,  as  in  the  cottager's  stove.  It 
is  said  to  consume  only  14  lbs.  of  coal  in  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen hours,  at  a  cost  of  about  twopence.  The  grate  has  a  fire- 
clay brick  back  and  sides.  It  can  be  easily  fixed.  There  is 
no  ash-pit,  and  the  cost  is  20s.,  exclusive  of  fixing.  Fire-clay 
lumps  are  used  in  the  sides  and  back  of  a  grate  by  Pierce, 
with  an  air  chamber  around  them  communicating  with  the 
outer  air,  which,  being  gently  warmed,  is  let  into  the  room. 
Valves  are  placed  for  regulating  the  supply  of  air. 

Grates  have  been  also  contrived  for  economising  fuel  and 
heat  by  combining  reflection  from  solid  surfaces  with  conduc- 
tion and  radiation.  Such  grates  are  usually  costl}',  require 
a  considerable  area  for  their  accommodation,  and  much 
cleaning  and  attention  to  preserve  the  polish  unimpaired. 
They  are  mostly  adapted  for  large  rooms,  and  have  a  bright, 
cheerful  appearance  from  the  divergent  and  inclined  metal 
surfaces  reflecting  the  brilliancy  and  warmth  of  the  fire. 

As  early  as  1705  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  a  removable 
*  On  this  subject  see,  Iiowcvcr,  the  experiments  described  at  p.  210. 
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reflector,  and  in  1805  polished  metal  reflectors  were  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  fire-place,  to  be  turned  at  any  angle,  to  reflect 
the  heat  of  the  fire  into  the  room.  In  181G  the  fire-grate  was 
enclosed  in  a  hollow  metal  globe  opening  in  front  of  the  grate. 
In  1862  the  hearth,  cheeks,  and  faces  of  the  grate  were  made 
of  polished  steel.  In  the  same  year  there  was  a  patent.  No. 
652,  for  a  hearth  of  radiating  metal  bars  in  a  double  set, 
made  slightly  convex.  In  the  same  year.  No.  1,015,  the  lower 
part  of  the  fire-place  is  fiUed  with  a  metal  apron  of  open  work 
to  increase  heat  by  radiation.  Jobson's  method  has  already 
been  mentioned  (p.  126).  In  the  same  year  a  grate  was 
formed  with  a  metallic  surface  extending  from  the  bars  (which 
were  vertical  and  inclining  inwards)  into  the  room,  and  so, 
becoming  heated,  radiated  around.  In  Mr.  Sylvester's  inven- 
tion "  the  hearth  is  formed  of  a  framework  of  hollow  radiating 
metal  bars,  diverging  and  fan-hke  in  arrangement,  upon  the 
furthest  end  of  which  the  burning  fuel  is  supported.  The  air 
for  combustion  passes  through  the  hollow  bars  to  the  fire, 
which  also  derives  a  supply  in  front  in  the  usual  way.  The 
ends  of  the  bars  on  which  the  fuel  rests  become  intensely 
hot.  The  remaining  portion  or  hearth  from  conduction 
becomes  likewise  heated,  and  radiates  its  warmth  around. 
The  fire,  being  situated  upon  the  hearth,  allows  the  greatest 
possible  length  of  surface  to  the  cheeks  or  sides  of  the  stove, 
which  are  of  polished  metal,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the 
amount  of  heat  afforded  by  radiation.  The  smoke  escapes 
through  the  apertures  of  a  kind  of  louvre  at  the  back,  and  the 
ashes  pass  between  the  bars  into  a  receptacle  beneath." 

The  commissioners  also  examined  a  number  of  open  fire- 
grate stoves.  They  refer  to  one  under  the  date  1781,  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  stove-grate  or  cliapelle  described 
at  p.  142 ;  but  furnished  with  a  double  back  or  air  chamber, 
into  which  air  is  conducted  from  some  external  source,  and 
passing  upwards  in  a  tortuous  direction,  becomes  tempered, 
and  is  permitted  to  pass  out  into  the  apartment  through 
apertures  in  the  side  of  the  air  chamber.  This  invention  is 
referred  to  in  the  Report  as  being  "of  interest,  as  combining  at  a 
very  early  period  sound  principles  of  construction,  and  seeming 
to  be  the  original  of  its  class;"  whereas  it  is  only  one  of  the 
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numerous  variations  of  Gauger's  invention  and  Franklin's 
Pounsylvanian  stove.  Indeed,  from  the  dcscrii^tion,  it  would 
seem  to  be  identical  with  Gauger's  figure,  which  we  havr 
copied  (p.  02,  Fig.  24).  In  Sharp's  patent,  in  1781,  says  thii 
report,  "  the  air  chamber  is  fitted  with  three  rows  of  hori- 
zontal shelves  :  the  centre  row  open  to  the  sides ;  the  two  side 
rows,  one  on  each  side,  open  to  the  centre  ;  the  air,  therefore, 
which  enters  from  below,  is  compelled  to  follow  a  zig-zag 
or  tortuous  direction  until  it  passes  out  at  the  apertures  in 
the  side.  The  intention  is  to  delay  the  air  in  its  passage  up 
through  the  chamber,  and  bring  it  in  contact  with  a  series  of 
heated  surfaces,  from  which  to  derive  an  increase  of  heat."  A 
somewhat  similar  arrangement  was  patented  in  1855,  and 
again,  in  1856,  iu  Witler's  patent,  one  of  the  advantages 
of  which  is,  that  the  interior  of  the  metal  facing  and  the  back 
of  the  grate  are  lined  with  fire-bricks;  but  this  is  no  new 
contrivance,  for  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  page  142  that 
the  parts  of  the  chapelle  in  contact  with  the  fuel  were  improved 
by  being  lined  with  tiles  of  fire-clay. 

A  fire-grate  in  use  at  the  London  Hospital  has  its  back 
composed  of  fire-bricks,  behind  which  is  an  iron  lining,  and 
behind  the  lining  a  chamber  communicating  with  the  outer 
air,  by  which  means  a  supply  of  warm  and  pure  air  is  distri- 
buted within  the  ward  in  which  the.  fire-place  is  situated. 

Various  minor  arrangements  are  noted,  such  as  the  method 
of  clearing  the  grate  of  its  contents  before  lighting,  in  order 
to  avoid  dust.  Indeed,  the  usual  method  of  raking  out  the 
fire  has  often  struck  me  as  being  about  as  sensible  as  brushing 
a  nailed-down  carpet,  so  as  to  transfer  all  its  dust  from 
the  floor  to  the  furniture.  To  prevent  the  clouds  of  dust 
from  the  fire-grate,  the  grate  has  been  made  to  turn  upon  a 
pivot,  and  discharge  its  contents  over  a  chamber  at  the  back 
covered  with  a  sloping  grating,  through  which  the  dust  and 
ashes  pass  while  the  cinders  roll  back  into  the  grate.  The 
chamber  communicates  with  an  ash-drawer  beneath.  The 
grate  has  also  been  made  movable,  so  that  it  may  be  carried 
out  of  the  room  to  be  cleaned  and  made  ready  for  lighting, 
but  in  this  way  much  of  the  heat  from  conduction  is  lost.  A 
movable  tray  of  net-work  or  perforated  metal  has  been  placed 
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between  the  bottom  of  the  fire-grate  and  the  level  of  the 
hearth.  A  series  of  inclined  metal  bars  is  placed  between  the 
grate  and  the  separator,  movable  on  pivots,  to  be  turned  at 
any  angle  to  reflect  back  the  heat.  Many  contrivances  have 
also  been  made  for  concealing  and  removing  the  waste  fuel 
and  ashes  below.  In  1795  a  space  below  the  fire-grate  is 
enclosed  for  the  reception  of  the  ashes,  which  could  thus  be 
carried  away  by  pulling  out  a  drawer  in  front.  A  receptacle 
has  also  been  formed  within  the  hearth,  covered  with  a 
movable  metal  plate  of  open  work,  through  which  the  ashes 
fall.  The  grate  has  also  been  placed  on  a  hollow  basement  of 
metal,  or  stone,  or  marble,  within  which  is  the  ash-drawer. 
In  this  arrangement  a  fender  is  not  wanted,  as  is  the  case 
where  a  radiating  hearth-plate  is  used,  the  cinders  falling  to 
a  lower  level  between  the  spaces  of  the  bars ;  an  ash-drawer 
may  also  be  placed  below  the  bar.  A  movable  tray  or  sifter 
of  wire-work  has  also  been  fitted  inside  a  shallow  ash-pan. 
On  the  movable  traj'  a  series  of  thin  metal  strips  were  arranged 
similar  to  louvre  boards  to  serve  as  heat  reflectors  and  to  hide 
the  cinders.  These  metal  strips  may  be  brought  close 
together  to  prevent  the  escape  of  dust  while  sifting  the  ashes 
into  the  pan  ;  the  cinders  may  then  be  returned  to  the  fire, 
and  the  apparatus  re-arranged  without  much  trouble. 

Every  one  must  have  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  common 
method  of  putting  out  a  fire  by  taking  off  the  fuel  with  the 
tongs  or  shovel.  As  long  ago  as  1805  there  was  a  patent  for 
a  metal  case  for  putting  over  the  fire  and  extinguishing  it 
without  dust  or  waste  of  fuel,  or  by  a  vertical  screen  pulled 
down  from  above  or  drawn  forward  from  the  sides.  This 
patent  curfew  was  revived  in  1854,  a  movable  shutter  being 
made  to  draw  down  and  exclude  the  air ;  but  that  it  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  is  remarkable.  The  movable 
shutter,  when  made  to  act  the  part  either  of  an  extinguisher 
or  blower,  embodies  an  ingenious  idea  more  worthy  of  a 
patent.  Thus  Sherringham,  in  1853,  had  a  blower  in  front 
of  the  fire-place  to  regulate  the  draught  according  to  the 
height  at  which  it  was  adjusted  above  the  fire,  or  when  raised 
in  front  of  the  grate  to  form  a  protection  against  accidental 
fires,  or  in  conjunction  with  a  second  screen  when  brought 
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in  contact  the  fire  soon  becomes  extingnished,  and  when 
partly  separated  maintains  a  slow  combustion. 

The  subject  of  fire-guards  deserves  attention.  The  port- 
able wire-worlc  guard,  which  is  always  either  in  or  out  of  the 
way,  is  troublesome  ;  but  if  made  to  form  part  of  the  fire- 
place, as  was  done  in  .1802,  we  get  a  useful  contrivance. 
Two  circular  pieces  of  V\'h'e-work,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fire- 
place, were  made  to  draw  out  and  to  meet  in  front,  so  as  to 
enclose  the  fire  within  an  efficient  and  easily  removable  screen. 

The  Commission  were  not  able  to  bestow  much  attention 
on  close  stoves,  but  they  insist  on  the  objection  in  their  action 
in  drying  the  air  to  an  uncomfortable  or  even  injurious 
degree,  while  they  have  httle  or  none  of  the  action  of  an  open 
fire-place  in  promoting  the  ventilation  of  an  apartment.  With 
respect  to  the  moisture  of  the  air,  it  is  stated  to  be  "  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  water  be  present  in  the  air  to  the 
amount  of  little  less  than  3  grains  at  50°,  to  4  grains  nearly 
at  60°,  and  to  more  than  5  grains  at  70°  in  every  cubic  foot 
of  air.  The  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer  furnishes  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  air,  and  the 
above  amounts  will  be  present  when  the  wet  bulb  thermo- 
meter reads  about  45°,  54°,  and  63°  respectively,  and  the 
simultaneous  readings  of  the  dry  bulb  thermometer  are  50°, 
G0°,  and  70°  respectively.    It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 

'  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometer  should  be  attendant  on  the 
use  of  the  stove  as  applied  to  apartments.  The  instrument  is 
simple  in  its  construction,  inexpensive,  and  involves  no  diffi- 
culty in  its  management."  We  shall  return  to  this  subject 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  conditions  required  for  efficient 
ventilation  (see  p.  207). 

The  objection  to  metal  stoves  that  they  burn  the  air  has 
been  endeavoured  to  be  met  by  substituting  pottery-ware  for 
metal.  A  stove  of  this  kind  by  Rammell,  patented  in  1854, 
for  burning  anthracite,  has  a  downward  draught  passing 

I  through  the  fire  into  the  hollow  stone  below  containing  tho 
ash-pit,  from  which  the  exit  flue  passes  into  the  chimney. 
The  mass  of  fire-bricks  which  surrounds  the  ash-pit  and  forms 

I  the  base  or  stand,  is  traversed  by  numerous  air  passages, 

I  through  which  air  rises,  is  heated,  and  passes  into  tho  apart- 
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ment.  The  danger  witli  stoves  that  stand  away  from  the 
fire-place  and  burn  with  a  downward  draught,  is,  that  some  of 
the  products  of  combustion  may  be  constantly  welling  into 
the  apartment,  to  the  prejudice  of  its  occcupants. 

The  commissioners  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
floor  of  the  room  at  a  comparatively  high  temperature,  in 
order  that  the  feet  may  not  be  constantly  in  a  cold  air  bath, 
such  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in  our  present  chance 
arrangements  for  sup^Dlying  air  to  the  fire ;  and  they  find 
naturally  that  the  floor  of  that  room  was  the  warmest  in 
which  an  air  channel  was  led  from  the  outer  air  to  supply  the 
fire  with  oxygen,  and  the  temperature  of  that  room  was  the 
most  equable  throughout.  The  commissioners  also  recom- 
mend that  the  chimney  flue  should  not  be  more  than  9  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  widest  part,  nor  be  situated  in  the  outer 
wall,  so  as  to  become  chilled  by  contact  with  the  external  air. 
They  suggest  that  every  flue  should  be  provided  with  a 
closing  apparatus;  that  the  aperture  for  the  escape  of  the 
smoke  should  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  fire  to  increase  the 
intensity  of  combustion  and  promote  the  radiation  of  heat ; 
that  firebrick  linings  to  the  grate  should  be  in  general  use  as 
well  as  reflecting  surfaces,  to  direct  and  increase  the  amount 
of  radiant  heat  into  the  room;  that  sunk  ash-pits  and  con- 
cealed ash-pans  be  used  to  prevent  the  escape  of  dust ;  that 
the  fire  should  not  be  on  a  level  with  the  floor ;  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  fire-grate  is  best  situated  which  may  be  seen  from  the 
greatest  number  of  points  in  the  room  ;  that  a  good  frontage 
of  fire  surface  should  be  exposed,  without,  however,  requiring 
any  corresponding  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  grate  from 
back  to  front ;  that  those  arrangements  be  used  which  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  smoke  ;  that  the  fire-grate  be  studied 
with  a  view  to  produce  a  better  and  more  economical  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  and  the  more  equable  distribution  of  heat, 
but  not  as  a  contrivance  for  the  ventilation  of  rooms — the 
Commission  being  of  opinion  that  so  long  as  the  fire-grate  is 
studied  with  a  view  to  this  two-fold  application,  it  will  not 
succeed  well  in  the  performance  of  either. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  without 
describing  the  fire-grate  recommended  by  the  Commissioa 
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appointed  for  Improving  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Barracks 
and  Hospitals.  There  is  nothing  new  in  its  construction,  but 
it  appears  to  be  made  up  from  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
best  features  of  old  inventions  already  described.  The  grate 
is  placed  as  much  forward  in  the  room  as  possible;  the  part  in 
■which  the  fire  is  contained  is  of  fire-brick  ;  the  bottom  being 
partly  solid  checks  the  consumption  of  fael.  A  supply  of 
air  is  admitted  from  behind  the  grate,  and  is  thrown  on  the 
top  of  the  fire  to  assist  in  preventing  the  smoke ;  the  sides 
are  splayed  so  as  to  throw  the  heat  by  radiation  as  much  as 
possible  into  the  room  ;  the  opening  into  the  chimney  has  no 
register ;  there  is  a  chamber  behind  the  grate  into  which  air 
is  brought  from  the  outer  air  and  warmed  by  the  large 
heating  surface  of  the  back  of  the  grate,  increased  by  flanges, 
and  after  being  heated  to  from  56°  to  70°  Fahr.,  the  air 
passes  into  the  room  by  a  shaft  cut  out  of  the  wall  which  ter- 
minates in  a  louvred  opening  placed  out  of  reach,  or  a  shaft 
of  sheet  iron  may  be  fixed  to  the  wall  to  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose (see  p.  224,  Pig.  92).  In  the  accompanying  figures  the 
fire-lump  lining  of  the  grate  is  shown  by  the  shaded  portion  ; 
the  back  lump  has  grooves  in  it  terminating  in  holes  just  at 
the  bottom  of  the  splay,  which  form  air  channels  for  admitting 
air  at  the  back  over  the  fire.  The  hearth  is  made  of  a  plate 
of  cast-iron.  The  grates  arc  of  three  sizes,  according  to  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  room.  A  grate  with  a  fire  opening  of  1 
foot  3  inches  is  for  a  room  of  not  more  than  3,600  cubic  feet  of 
contents ;  a  grate  with  1  foot  5  inches  of  opening  is  for  rooms 
between  3,600  and  7,800  cubic  feet ;  a  grate  with  1  foot  9 
inches  opening  is  for  rooms  up  to  12,000  cubic  feet;  above 
which  capacity  two  grates  will  be  required.  Fig.  77  shows 
the  ordinary  fire-place,  with  the  method  of  setting  the 
etovc  and  forming  the  air  chamber.  The  contrivance  for 
admitting  the  external  air  into  this  chamber  will  depend 
on  circumstances.  If  the  fire-place  be  built  in  an  external 
wall  the  openings  for  fresh  air  may  be  made  in  the  back,  but 
if  in  an  internal  wall  the  channel  from  the  outside  mny  be 
cither  between  the  flooring  of  the  room  and  the  ceiling  joists 
of  the  room  below,  or  in  the  spaces  between  the  joists,  or  by 
a  tube  or  hollow  beam  carried  below  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
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below.  These  horizontal  ducts  should  contain  1  square  inch 
of  sectional  area  for  every  100  cubic  feet  of  room  space  ;  the 
grating  covering  the  opening  to  the  outer  air  should  not  be 
larger  in  total  area  than  the  flue,  so  that  the  clear  area 
through  the  grating  -would  be  only  half  that  of  the  flue.  If 
the  shaft  is  of  great  length  the  sectional  area  should  be 
rather  more,  but  if  communicating  directly  with  the  outer 
air  the  sectional  area  should  be  rather  less  than  that  recom- 
mended. Care  should  be  taken  to  draw  the  supply  of  air 
from  a  point  where  there  are  no  nuisances,  such  as  gully 
heads,  gutters,  &c.,  and  that  it  be  taken  as  high  above  the 
ground  as  possible.  From  the  air  chamber  at  the  back  of 
the  fire-place  the  air  is  conducted  into  the  room  by  a  shaft 
(see  Pig.  92),  and  through  a  louvred  opening  placed  near  the 
ceiling  ;  the  clear  area  through  the  louvre  being  made  much 
larger  than  the  area  of  the  shaft,  the  louvre  being  bevelled 
npwards  so  as  to  cause  the  air  to  imjjunge  against  the  ceiling, 
to  prevent  a  cold  draught  being  felt  when  the  fire  is  not 
lighted. 


Fig.  78.  Man- 

Remodelled  Fire-grate. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  VENTILATION. 

Reaumur  remarks,  "  Oe  que  la  Nature  apprend  est  ecu  de 
bonne  heure,"  and  as  Nature  is  the  best,  as  well  as  the  earliest 
teacher,  the  first  example  in  the  history  of  ventilation  may 
be  taken  from  the  lower  animals ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
a  more  difficult,  or,  apparently,  more  hopeless  problem,  does 
not  exist  in  our  rooms  and  crowded  assemblies,  our  mines 
and  ships,  than  in  the  case  about  to  be  proposed. 

Imagine  a  dome-shaped  building,  perfectly  air-tight,  except 
through  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom,  capable  of  containing 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  animals,  full  of  life  and  activity — 
every  portion  of  the  enclosed  space  that  can  be  spared  being 
filled  with  curious  machinery — the  problem  is,  how  to  warm 
and  ventilate  such  a  space,  so  as  to  maintain  a  proper  tempe- 
rature, and  yet  to  give  to  every  individual  within  it  a  proper 
supply  of  air. 

Now,  this  is  the  condition  of  a  common  bee-hive,  and 
if,  with  all  our  machines,  and  contrivances,  and  scientific 
resources,  the  combined  operation  of  warming  and  ventilating 
a  room  be  difficult  or  unsatisfactory,  how  infinitely  more  so 
must  be  that  of  a  small  bee-hive,  crowded  with  bees,  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior  filled  up  with  combs  of  jwaxen 
cells,  and  only  one  small  opening  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  inhabitants,  or  for  the  escape  of  foul  air  and  the  entrance 
of  fresh. 

In  a  common  hive,  there  is  absolutely  no  other  door  or 
window,  or  opening,  than  this  small  entrance  hole ;  for,  on 
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taking  possession  of  a  new  liive,  the  bees  stop  up  all  the 
cracks  and  clunks  with  a  resinous  substance  named  propolis, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  insect  depredators ;  and  the 
proprietor,  with  the  same  object,  generally  plasters  the  hive 
to  the  stool,  and,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  rain,  covers  it  with 
a  heavy  straw  cap,  or  turns  a  large  pan  over  it. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  the  vitality  of  insects 
is  greater  than  that  of  warm-blooded  animals,  bees  are  not 
affected  by  the  same  agencies  which  affect  us,  for  they  are  so, 
and  in  a  similar  manner  :  they  fall  down  aj^parently  dead  if 
confined  in  a  close  vessel ;  they  perish  in  gases  which  destroy 
us ;  they  perspire  and  faint  with  too  much  heat ;  and  are 
frozen  to  death  by  exposure  to  too  much  cold. 

Huber  introduced  some  bees  into  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump.  They  bore  a  considerable  rarefaction  of  the  air  with- 
out any  ajjparent  injury;  on  carrying  it  further  they  fell 
down  motionless,  but  revived  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In 
another  experiment,  three  glass  vessels,  of  the  capacity  of 
sixteen  fluid  ounces,  were  taken ;  250  worker  bees  were 
introduced  into  one,  the  same  number  into  another,  and  150 
males  into  the  third.  The  first  and  the  third  were  shut  close, 
and  the  second  was  only  partially  closed.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  workers  in  the  close  vessel  became  nneasy ;  they 
breathed  with  difficulty,  perspired  copiously,  and  licked  the 
moisture  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  In  another  quarter  of 
an  hour,  they  fell  down  apparently  dead.  They  revived, 
however,  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  males  were  affected 
more  fatally,  for  none  survived ;  but  the  bees  in  the  vessel 
which  admitted  air  did  not  suffer.  On  examining  the  air  in  the 
two  close  vessels,  the  oxygen  was  found  to  have  disappeared, 
and  to  have  been  replaced  by  carbonic  acid  ;  other  bees 
introduced  into  it  perished  immediately.  On  adding  a  small 
portion  of  oxygen  gas  to  it  other  bees  lived  in  it ;  but  they 
became  insensible  instantly  on  being  plunged  into  carbonic 
acid,  but  revived  on  exposure  to  the  air;  they  perished 
in  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gases.  Similar  experiments,  per- 
formed with  the  eggs,  the  larvaj,  and  the  nymphs  of  bees, 
proved  the  conversion  of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  in  all 
three  states.    The  larvaj  consumed  more  oxygen  than  the 
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egga,  and  less  than  the  nymphs.  Eggs  put  into  foul  air  lost 
their  vitality.  Larv£B  resisted  the  pernicious  influence  of 
carbonic  acid  better  than  the  perfect  insect  would  have  done, 
but  the  nymphs  died  almost  instantly  therein. 

These,  and  many  other  analogous  experiments,  prove  that 
the  respiration  of  bees  has  a  similar  vitiating  effect  upon  a 
confined  atmosphere,  as  the  respiration  of  larger  animals,  and 
that  bees  require  constant  suppHes  of  fresh  air  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  living  creatures.  They  also  require  their 
dwelling  to  be  kept  moderately  cool.  When  from  any  cir- 
cumstance, such  as  exposure  to  the  sun,  over-crowding,  or 
the  excitement  produced  by  fear,  anger,  or  preparation  for 
swarming,  the  temperature  of  the  hive  is  greatly  raised,  the 
bees  evidently  suffer.  They  often  perspire  so  copiously  as 
to  be  drenched  with  moisture  ;  and  on  fine  summer  nights 
thousands  o  f  them  may  be  seen  hanging  out  in  festoons 
and  clusters  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  crowded  state  of 
the  hive. 

On  inquiring  into  the  method  adopted  by  the  bees  for  re- 
newing the  air  of  the  hive,  Huber  was  struck  by  the  constant 
appearance  of  a  number  of  the  workers  arranged  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  hole,  a  little  within  the  hive,  incessantly 
engaged  in  vibrating  their  wings.  In  order  to  see  what 
effect  a  similar  fanning  would  produce  on  the  air  of  a  glass 
receiver  containing  a  lighted  taper,  M.  Senebier  advised  him 
to  construct  a  little  artificial  ventilator,  consisting  of  eighteen 
tin  vanes.  This  was  put  into  a  box,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
adapted  a  large  cylindrical  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  upwards 
of  3,000  cubic  inches.  A  lighted  taper,  contained  in  this 
vessel,  was  extinguished  in  eight  minutes  ;  but  on  restoring 
the  air  and  setting  the  ventilator  in  motion  the  taper  burnt 
brilliantly,  and  continued  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  vanes  were 
kept  moving.  On  holding  small  pieces  of  paper,  suspended 
by  threads,  before  the  aperture,  the  existence  of  two  currents 
of  air  became  evident ;  there  was  a  current  of  hot  air  rushing 
out,  and  at  tlie  same  time  a  current  of  cold  air  passing  in. 
On  holding  little  bits  of  paper  or  cotton  near  the  hole  of 
the  hive  a  similar  effect  was  produced ;  they  were  impelled 
towards  the  entrance  by  the  in-going  current,  and  when 
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they  encountered  the  out-going  current  they  were  repelled 
with  equal  rapidity.* 

These  two  currents  are  established  in  the  hive  by  the  fan- 
ning motion  of  the  bees'  wings.  The  worker  bees  perform 
the  office  of  ventilators,  and  the  number  at  one  time  varies 
from  eight  or  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  hive  and  the  heat  of  the  weather.  I  have  frequently 
watched  their  proceedings  with  interest.  They  station  them- 
selves in  files,  just  within  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  with  their 
heads  towards  the  entrance,  Avhile  another  and  a  larger  party 
stand  a  considerable  way  within  the  hive,  with  their  heads 
also  towards  the  entrance.  They  plant  their  feet  as  firmly  as 
possible  on  the  floor  of  the  hive,  stretching  forward  the  first 
pair  of  legs,  extending  the  second  pair  to  the  right  and  left, 
while  the  third,  being  placed  near  together,  are  kept  perpen- 
dicular to  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  give  that  part  a  considerable 
elevation,  then  uniting  the  two  wings  of  each  side  by  means 
of  the  small  marginal  hooks  with  which  they  are  provided,  so 
as  to  make  them  present  as  large  a  surface  as  possible  to  the 
air,  they  vibrate  them  with  such  rapidity  that  they  become 
almost  invisible.  The  two  sets  of  ventilators,  standing  with 
their  heads  opposed  to  each  other,  thus  produce  a  complete 
circulation  of  the  air  of  the  hive,  and  keep  down  the  tempera- 
ture to  that  point  which  is  fitted  to  the  nature  of  the  animal. 
When  a  higher  temperature  is  required  at  one  particular 
spot,  as,  for  example,  on  the  combs  containing  the  young 
brood,  the  nurse  bees  place  themselves  over  the  cells,  and  by 
increasing  the  rapidity  of  their  respirations,  produce  a  large 
amount  of  animal  heat  just  where  it  is  wanted.  The  carbonic 
acid  and  other  products  of  respiration  are  got  rid  of  by 
ventilation. 

The  laborious  task  of  ventilating  the  hive  is  seldom  or  never 
intermitted  in  the  common  form  of  hive,  either  by  day  or  by 
night,  during  summer.    There  arc  separate  gangs  of  venti- 

*  I  have  repeated  this  experiment  more  than  once.  The  bees  arc  evidently 
annoyed  by  it,  and  a  bee  will  seize  hold  of  the  little  bit  of  paper,  fly  away 
with  "it  for  a  few  feet,  and  then  drop  it.  This  was  done  sevcr.il  times  before 
the  bee  became  aware  of  the  thread  that  suspended  it.  The  bee  then  traced 
the  thread  to  my  hand,  and  proceeded  to  attack  me,  when  I  yielded  to  the 
brave  little  fellow,  and  ceased  to  annoy  the  hive. 
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lators,  each  gang  being  on  duty  for  about  half  an  hour.  In 
winter,  when  the  bees  are  quiet,  and  their  respiration  only- 
just  sufficient  to  maintain  vitality,  the  ventilating  process  is 
not  carried  on ;  but  by  gently  tapping  on  the  hive^  its 
inmates  wake  up,  increase  the  number  of  their  respirations, 
and  consequently  the  temperature  of  the  hive,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  air  becomes  intolerably  hot  and  vitiated.  To 
remedy  this  a  number  of  worker  bees  go  to  the  entrance  of 
the  hive,  and  begin  to  ventilate  the  interior  as  laboriously  as 
in  summer,  although  the  open  air  be  too  cold  for  them  to 
venture  out. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  details  given  in  the  Introduction, 
and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  (p.  10)  that  the  animal  frame 
is  a  true  apparatus  for  combustion,  we  can  understand  how 
bees  regulate  the  temperature  of  their  hive  :  when  greater 
heat  is  wanted  they  increase  the  rapidity  of  their  respirations, 
or,  in  other  words,  they  burn  more  carbon  ;  but  they  get  rid 
of  the  products  of  combustion,  and  also  prevent  the  heat  from 
accumulating  by  the  process  of  ventilation.  Bees  in  general 
maintain  a  temperature  of  10'-'  or  15°  above  that  of  the  ex- 
ternal air ;  but  at  certain  periods  this  temperature  is  greatly 
increased.  Mr.  Newport  observed  in  the  month  of  June, 
when  the  atmosphere  was  at  56°  or  68°,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  hive  w'as  96°  or  98°.  This  high  temperature  arose  from 
the  nnrse  bees  incubating  on  the  combs,  and  voluntarily  in- 
creasing their  heat  by  means  of  increased  respiration.  In 
winter,  on  the  contrary,  when  only  just  sufficient  heat  ia 
required  to  maintain  vitality,  less  carbon  is  burnt,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  hive  is  accordingly  low.  In  one  observa- 
tion by  Mr.  Newport  at  7.15  a.m.,  on  the  2nd  January,  1836, 
when  there  was  a  clear  intense  frost,  and  the  thermometer  in 
the  open  air  stood  a  Httle  above  17°,  a  thermometer  perma- 
nently fixed  in  the  hive  marked  a  temperature  of  30°,  or  two 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  The  bees  were  roused  by 
tapping  on  the  hive,  and  in  the  course  of  sixteen  minutes  the 
thermometer  rose  to  70°,  or  53°  above  the  temperature  of  the 
external  air.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  hive  had  to  be  raised  to  about  70°,  the  external  air  being 
at  40°,  the  bees  soon  cooled  it  down  to  67°  by  their  mode  of 
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ventilation,  and  kept  it  at  that  point  as  long  as  the  hive  con- 
tinued to  be  excited. 

By  this  process  of  ventilation  also  bees  get  rid  of  noxious 
odours  in  the  hive,  Huber  found  that  on  introducing  into 
the  hive  some  penetrating  vapour  disagreeable  to  the  bees, 
they  always  increased  the  amount  of  ventilation  until  they 
got  rid  of  it.  Humble-bees  adopt  the  same  method  of  dis- 
pelling pei-nicious  odours  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  neither 
their  males,  nor  those  of  domestic  bees,  seem  capable  of  using 
their  wings  as  ventilators.  "  Ventilation  is,  therefore,"  says 
Huber,  "  one  of  the  industrial  operations  peculiar  to  the 
workers.  The  Author  of  Nature,  in  assigning  a  dwelling  to 
those  insects  where  the  air  can  hardly  penetrate,  bestows  the 
means  of  averting  the  fatal  effects  which  might  result  from  the 
vitiation  of  their  atmosphere.  Perhaps  tlie  bee  is  the  only 
creature  entrusted  with  so  important  a  function,  and  which 
indicates  such  delicacj'  in  its  organisation." 

The  circumstances  under  which  our  rooms  are  placet!,  are 
more  favourable  to  ventilation  than  the  bee-hive.  Whether 
the  ventilation  be  left  to  chance,  or  whether  any  special 
apparatus  be  erected  for  the  purpose,  the  foul  air  must  be  got 
rid  of,  and  fresh  air,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  respiration, 
admitted  in  sufficient  quantity,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  about 
15  or  20  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  individual  in  the 
room.*  We  have  seen  in  the  Introduction  that  it  is  by  the 
amount  of  impurity  introduced  into  the  air  by  respiration  and 
combustion,  and  not  by  the  diminution  of  oxygen,  that  air  is 
to  be  judged  of  as  to  its  healthy  or  unhealthy  condition.  We 
have  seen  also  (p.  13)  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
expired  by  human  beings  varies  with  the  age,  sex,  state  of 
body,  and  sleeping  or  waking  condition  of  the  individual. 
The  average  quantity  may  be  taken  at  537'5  grains  per  head 
per  hour  corresponding  to  1,029'5  cubic  inches,  at  32°  and 
30  inches  pressure.  The  highest  average  for  an  adult  man 
per  hour  is  1,208  cubic  inches.  Wax,  tallow,  and  oil  pro- 
duce in  burning  about  200  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  car- 
bonic acid,  or  by  burning  2  lbs.  of  stearine  in  1,800  cubic 

*  It  is  remarkable  how  this  number  fluctuates  in  the  writings  of  different 
authorities,  as  will  be  seen  further  ou  (sec  p.  214). 
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feet  of  air,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  would  amount  to  four 
per  cent,  of  the  total  volume,  producing  air  as  impure  as  if  ii 
had  passed  through  the  lungs.  There  is  also  another  source 
of  impurity  arising  from  the  imperfect  combustion  of  our 
lamps  and  candles.  Perfect  combustion  produces  from  the 
carbon  of  the  illuminating  material  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  carbonic  acid,  consisting  of  1  equivalent  of  carbon  and 
2  equivalents  of  oxj^gen.  Imperfect  combustion  produces 
carbonic  oxide  =  1  eq.  of  oxygen  +  1  eq.  of  carbon.  Car- 
bonic acid  is  a  heavy  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  will 
not  support  combustion  or  respiration,  nor  will  it  burn  itself. 
Carbonic  oxide  is  a  comparatively  light  gas,  and  will  not  sup- 
port combustion  or  respiration,  but  is  itself  inflammable, 
burning  with  a  lambent  blueish  flame,  as  may  be  sometimes 
seen  on  the  surface  of  smouldering  coals  in  our  grates. 
Both  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  are  poisonous,  but  the 
latter  is  more  so  than  the  former  ;  one  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
oxide  in  the  air  being  fatal  to  life,  while  from  four  to  five  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  will  allow  respiration  to  be  carried  on, 
though  with  difficulty;  and  even  with  much  larger  pro^Dortious 
of  carbonic  acid  the  air  may  be  breathed  for  a  short  time. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
oxide  generated  by  the  burning  fuel  in  the  grate  are  got  rid 
of  by  the  chimney  shaft,  and  that  there  are  no  poisonous 
gases  from  sewers,  &c.,  the  question  is,  first,  what  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  the  room  is  injurious.  The 
average  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  open  air  is  only  4: 
parts  in  10,000 ;  it  is,  of  course,  much  larger  than  this  in  the 
open  air  of  cities  and  densely  crowded  districts,  and  probably 
larger  still  in  every  room  and  enclosed  space  where  people 
are  collected  and  lights  are  burning.  No  system  of  ventila- 
tion will  probably  ever  succeed  in  making  the  air  of  a  room 
as  healthy  as  the  outer  air,  where  Nature  disposes  of  the 
waste  products  of  respiration  and  combustion  in  the  manner 
already  alluded  to  (p.  11),  in  building  up  vegetation:  the 
ram  and  waters  of  tlie  earth  also  absorb  much  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  sulphurous  acid  which  contaminate  the  air,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  solubility  of  those  gases.  Writers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  minimum  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
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in  the  air  tliat  is  injurious ;  some  say  1  per  cent. ;  others  only 
■|  per  cent.,  but  either  proportion  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
4  parts  in  10,000,  which  we  find  in  the  air  of  a  healthy  country 
district.  Chemists  judge  of  the  deterioration  of  the  air  by  the 
amount  of  the  carbonic  acid  detected  in  it  (see  p.  15  ante); 
they  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  animal  effluvia,  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Faraday  (p.  20  ante) ;  but  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  air  of  any  room  or  hall,  or  public  building, 
that  affects  our  senses  unpleasantly,  must  be  iinhealthy.* 

A  good  system  of  ventilation  must  reduce  the  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  as  much  as  possible  without 
producing  other  inconveniences,  such  as  draughts  to  the 
head,  cold  baths  for  the  feet,  or  any  considerable  lowering 
of  temperature.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  not  only  produce 
pure  air  from  without,  but  must  also  maintain  that  air  at  an 
equable  mean  temperature  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods 
described  in  Part  I.  A  good  system  of  ventilation,  more- 
over, must  adjust  the  proper  equilibrium  between  the  air  and 
the  dissolved  aqueous  vapour,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that 
cue  of  the  sources  of  mischief  in  a  badly  ventilated  room 
arises  from  the  presence  of  too  large  or  too  small  a  quantity 
of  moisture. 

When  air  contains  as  much  vapour  as  it  can  hold  at  a  given 
temperature  it  is  said  to  be  saturated.  The  average  amount 
of  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  the  open  air  in  this  country 


*  Professor  Eoscoe  has  determined  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air  of  various  localities,  as  shown  in  tlie  following  table : — 
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throughout  the  year  is  about  82  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount 
that  it  can  hold.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
aqueous  vapour  of  rooms,  &c.,  artificially  heated,  should  not 
vary  greatly  from  this  amount.  In  the  warming  and  ven- 
tilating arrangement  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Golds- 
worthy  Gurney  found  that  an  agreeable  atmosphere  as 
regards  moisture  is  obtained  when  the  difference  between 
the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers,  at  a  working  temperature 
of  64°,  is  more  than  3°  and  less  than  9°,  This  corresponds 
to  an  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  varying  from  82  to  55  per 
cent,  on  the  saturating  quantity. 

Now  the  quantity  of  water  exhaled  by  a  man  per  hour  is 
about  309  grains.  The  quantity  of  air  at  60°,  half  saturated 
with  aqueous  vapour,  required  to  take  up  this  309  grains  so 
as  to  become  thi'ee-fourths  saturated,  is  about  280  cubic  feet. 
Hence,  in  order  to  effect  the  j^roper  equilibrium  between  the 
air  and  the  dissolved  aqueous  vapour,  about  221  cubic  feet 
of  air  must  be  given  to  each  individual  per  hour.  This, 
of  course,  refers  to  the  watery  vapours  only.  When  this 
"  exceeds  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  possible  quantity,  the 
necessary  evaporation  and  diffusion  from  the  lungs  and  the 
pores  of  the  skin  is  checked ;  and  when  the  aqueous  vapour 
is  50  per  cent,  the  exchange  proceeds  too  rapidly,  and  un- 
pleasant sensations  of  dryness  are  experienced."* 

The  sources  from  which  a  supply  of  fresh  air  finds  its  way 
into  an  apartment  may  be  accidental  or  special,  natural  or 
artificial.  All  openings  not  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation,  such  as  chimneys,  doors,  windows,  &c.,  may  be 
considered  as  accidental  or  natural,  and  we  have  no  precise 
information  as  to  the  amount  of  ventilation  derived  from  such 
sources ;  that  is,  how  much  fresh  air  enters,  and  spent  air 
issues,  from  our  windows,  doors,  and  chimneys  under  given 
circumstances.  It  appears,  from  some  remarkable  experi- 
ments made  by  Professor  Roscoe  (on  the  suggestion  of  a  Ger- 
man chemist),  that  a  certain  amount  of  gaseous  diffusion  takes 
place  through  brick  and  mortar  walls.  A  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  was  evolved  in  a  room  of  2,560  cubic  feet  capacity; 
there  was  no  fire  in  the  grate,  the  flue  was  closed,  and  the 
*  Roscoe.   Report  on  the  Chemical  Relations  of  Ventilation.   May,  1857. 
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four  doors  and  two  windows  were  shut.  The  carbonic  acid 
contained  in  tlie  enclosed  air  was  determined  at  consecutive 
half-hours  :  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-hour  it  had  diminished 
from  0-7  to  0-3  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  of  air,  although 
all  direct  ventilation  was  checked.  After  this  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  remained  constant,  possibly  from  the  continued 
respiration  of  two  persons  in  the  room.  The  exchange  of 
carbonic  acid  through  closed  Avindows,  doors,  and  walls, 
appears  from  this  experiment  to  be  very  great.  In  order  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  gaseous  diffusion  which 
takes  place  through  brick  and  mortar  walls,  Roscoe  deter- 
mined the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  diffuses  through  a 
common  brick.  For  this  purpose  a  brick  was  cemented  with 
pitch  into  the  end  of  a  box,  3  feet  long,  9  inches  broad,  and 
4^  inches  deep.  The  interior  of  the  box  was  lined  with 
l^itch,  and  carbonic  acid  was  led  into  the  box  through  two 
tubes  cemented  into  the  sides.  After  the  box  had  stood  for 
some  minutes,  to  allow  the  gas  to  diffuse  equally  throughout 
the  space,  a  sample  of  the  contained  air  was  collected,  after 
which  a  similar  sample  was  taken  every  hour,  and  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  each  determined.  In  order  to 
exclude  error  arising  from  any  possible  leakage  in  the  box, 
a  second  series  of  analyses  was  made  in  the  same  way, 
except  that  the  whole  of  the  brick  was  covered  by  a  layer  of 
pitch,  whereby  the  leakage  of  the  box  was  determined.  The 
restdt  of  the  experiment  was  that  Avhen  the  enclosed  space 
contained  16  percent,  of  carbonic  acid,  more  than  2  per  cent, 
escaped  in  two  hours.  Another  experiment  with  a  piece  of 
dried  mortar  of  the  size  of  the  brick,  and  with  hydrogen 
instead  of  carbonic  acid,  showed  that  a  still  greater  exchange 
took  place  than  was  found  with  the  brick.  Hence,  "the 
beneficial  action  of  our  brick  and  plaster  walls  is,  therefore, 
not  merely  confined  to  taking  up  or  giving  moisture  to  the  air, 
for  they  are  eminently  hygroscopic ;  but  a  diffusive  inter- 
change goes  on  within  the  pores  of  the  brick  and  mortar ;  so 
that  our  walls  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  aid  to  ventilation. 
The  well-knowu  unhealthiness  of  iron  or  new  and  damp 
houses  may  probably  be,  to  some  extent,  thus  accounted  for."* 
*  A  curious  illustraliou  of  tho  porous  condition  of  the  plaster  ceilings  of 
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It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  the  heated  carbonic 
acid  formed  by  respiration,  and  by  the  combustion  of  Lamps 
and  candles,  ascends  and  forms  an  atmosphere  of  impure  air 
in  the  upper  part  of  rooms  not  artificially  ventilated  at  the 
top ;  so  that  persons  breathing  the  air  above  the  level  of  the 
chimney  opening  were  breathing  a  more  unhealthy  air  than 
those  below  such  level.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  known 
laws  of  expansion  of  gases  by  heat,  and  of  the  diffusion  of 
gases,  are  sufficient  to  equalise  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
throughout  the  enclosed  space.  Roscoe's  experiments  have 
shown  that  there  is  no  accumulation  of  impure  air  in  any 
particular  part  of  the  room,  as  was  proved  by  examining 
specimens  of  air  taken  simultaneously  above  and  below  the 
level  of  the  chimney  opening  in  a  room  not  artificially  ven- 
tilated. This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  air 
in  various  parts  of  crowded  and  heated  public  buildings,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  at  p.  206  note,  where 
the  air  collected  from  the  gallery  of  a  crowded  fashionable 
theatre  was  found  to  contain  much  more  carbonic  acid  than 
a  similar  specimen  of  air  from  the  pit.  In  such  case  the  car- 
bonic acid  was  caught  as  it  were  while  being  generated,  and 
in  a  locality  where  it  mingled  its  own  proportion  with  that 
of  the  current  ascending  from  the  cooler  pit,  where  the  pro- 
portion was  already  much  in  excess. 

This  mingling  of  the  various  layers  of  air  in  a  room  was 
well  made  out  in  some  experiments  by  Mr.  Campbell,  an 
account  of  which  is  included  in  the  Report  already  referred 
to.  lie  adopted  the  obvious  method  already  described  in 
Part  I.,  p.  124r,  of  filling  a  small  balloon  with  a  light  gas,  and 
weighting  it  until  it  was  nearly  of  the  same  density  as  the  air 
in  the  stillest  part  of  the  room.  When  placed  opposite  to  and 
near  the  fire,  v,  Fig.  80,  the  balloon  expanded,  ascended,  and 
moved  steadily  along  the  ceiling  from  the  fire-place  towards 
one  or  other  of  the  windows,  w,  when  it  descended  to  the  floor, 

rooms  may  sometimes  be  noticed  in  old  houses,  wlicre  the  form  of  lioavy 
beams  of  wood  or  rafters  is  made  out  by  tlio  darlior  colour  of  the  coiling 
immediately  below  them.  The  diffusion  of  the  gases  through  the  plaster 
probably  drags  the  dust  with  them,  but  on  the  plaster  immediately  below  the 
beam,  the  dust  would  settle  and  acciinudate  by  adliesioii,  and  thus  account 
for  the  darker  colour. 
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moved  towards  the  fire-place,  and  again  ascended.  If  any 
one  moved  about  the  room,  or  if  there  were  a  draught  from 
a  door  or  window,  or  other  slight  disturbing  cause,  tlic 
direction  of  the  balloon  was  somewhat  altered.  As  the 
motion  of  the  balloon  indicates  the  motion  of  the  air,  it 
follows  that  air  near  the  fire  must  be  continually  ascending, 
and  "  as  it  can  neither  escape  nor  accumulate  at  the  ceiling' 
It  must  flow  from  the  place  where  it  ascends,  that  is,  from 
above  the  fire-place  towards  the  windows  and  walls,  where  it 
contracts  and  becomes  heavier,  falls  by  its  own  weight,  and 
is  forced  downwards  by  fresh  quantities  of  heated  air,  ex- 


Fig.  80.  Air  currents  in  a  room  warmed  by  an  open  fire. 

panding  and  following  in  the  same  tract.  In  like  manner, 
because  air  cannot  accumulate  on  the  floor,  the  descending 
currents  at  the  windows,  and  those  originating  there  from 
the  coldness  of  the  glass,  must  give  rise  to  currents  moving 
towards  the  fire-place  near  the  floor,  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  balloon  actually  moved ;  and,  further,  any  person 
in  the  room  must  cause  movements  in  the  air,  such  as  were 
shown  by  the  movements  of  the  balloon.  If,  then,  the  air  of 
a  room  be  circulating  thus  rapidly,  foul  air  cannot  accumulate 
in  any  great  excess  at  any  part  of  it,  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
different  qualities  of  air  must  be  speedily  mixed." 
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Filaments  of  floss  silk  about  6  inches  long,  teased  out  and 
made  very  fine,  were  fastened  to  the  ceiling  (as  in  Fig.  81), 
and  also  to  pens  attached  to  a  pole  reaching  from  the  floor 
to  ceiling,  while  others  were  fastened  to  the  mantelpiece. 
Where  the  air  was  stagnant  the  ends  of  the  vanes  pointed 
downwards,  where  it  was  descending  they  pointed  down- 
wards and  moved  about ;  where  the  air  was  moving  hori- 
zontally the  filaments  were  bent  in  the  same  direction,  and 


Fig.  81.  Vaucs  attached  to  ceiling. 

were  more  or  less  bent,  according  to  the  force  of  the  moving 
pou-er  at  different  points.  In  ascending  air  the  vanes 
pointed  upwards.  Here,  too,  it  was  evident  that  the  air  was 
rising  at  the  mantelpiece  and  flowing  rapidly  along  the 
ceiling  in  lines  radiating  from  a  point  above  the  fire.  It 
was  further  remarkable  "  that  the  ventilator  in  the  chimney 
was  not  drawing  air  from  the  ceiling  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  direction  of  vanes  passing  close  to  and  above  it,  which 
pointed  directly  away  from  it."    (See  v.,  Fig.  SO.) 

The  force  of  the  current,  the  existence  of  which  was  thus 
ascertained,  was  measured  by  an  anemometer  (Fig.  82) 
formed  by  a  piece  of  cardboard,  C,  of  known  dimensions, 


Fig.  S2.  Anemometer. 


suspended  to  one  arm  of  the  beam  of  a  balance,  and  placed  at 
the  edge  of  the  mantelpiece  in  the  ascending  current.  The 
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graduated  stem  of  a  broken  thermometer,  t,  was  suspended  to 
the  other  end  of  the  beam,  and  was  j^laced  in  a  gh^ss  vessel 
containing  water  ;  weights  were  placed  on  the  cardboard  till 
the  zero  point  of  the  graduated  stem  was  level  with  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  degrees  were  read  with  the  assistance 
of  a  magnifier,  G,  and  the  number  of  degrees  moved  indicated 
the  force  acting  on  the  card.  The  value  of  each  degree  was 
found  by  adding  weights  to  the  card.  In  this  way  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  force  of  the  njjward  current  at  the 
mantelpiece  was  considerable,  and  that  it  varied  in  strength. 
It  was  strongest  in  the  centre,  but  extended  to  both  sides  of 
the  mantelpiece  ;  this  upward  current  had  a  force  of  from  15 
to  4^  grains  to  the  sqnare  foot ;  the  force  diminished  as  the 
fire  got  low ;  but  the  same  action  went  on  even  when  the 
fire  was  extinguished. 

The  currents  were  made  visible  by  means  of  a  fuming 
apparatus  consisting  of  a  sponge  filled  with  muriatic  acid 

susj^ended  over  a  small  basin  of 
ammonia.  This  is  a  better  con- 
trivance than  smoke,  which,  when 
warm,  moves  independently  of 
the  general  current  in  the  room. 
The  fumes  showed  the  same  cur- 
rents as  before,  and  also  an  eddy 
above  the  mantelpiece  (Fig.  83) 
falling  along  the  wall  for  about  2 
feet. 

"  On  warm  days,  when  the 
sun  shines  on  the  carpet  through 
the  windows,  and  no  fire  is  lighted, 
the  currents  are  reversed.  Those 
parts  of  the  room  where  the  car- 
Fig.  83.  Eddy  over  Fire-place.  ^^^j^j.^i^d  by  the  sun  become 

the  warmest.  The  air  there  ascends  and  flows  from  the  win- 
dows alonff  the  ceiling  towards  the  ventilator,  which  works 
and  shutting  at  short  intervals.    The  air 
room  by  the  chimney  and  escapes  by  the 


freely,  opening 
then  enters  the 
do 


ors. 


But  when  the  fire  is  lighted  the  whole  air  of  the  room  is  in 
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rapid  circulation,  much  more  so  than  when  there  is  no  fire, 
and  the  experiments  seem  to  show  "  that  an  open  chimney 
with  a  fire  lighted  will  serve  to  remove  foul  air  from  dwelling- 
rooms,  without  any  special  opening  communicating  with  the 
chimney  from  the  upper  part  of  the  room."  If  this  be  true 
the  chimney  valve,  which  has  been  so  much  advocated  and 
60  much  used,  is  of  little  or  no  use. 

The  quantity  of  air  that  escajDes  from  the  room  up  the 
chimney  is  very  large,  and  Mr.  Campbell's  experiments  show 
that  when  seated  by  the  side  of  a  comfortable  fire,  currents  of 
air  are  constantly  streaming  over  the  surface  of  our  bodies. 
No  wonder  that  colds  and  rheumatic  affections  are  so  com- 
mon in  every  household,  under  the  usual  arrangements  of 
the  fire-place,  and  that  a  cold  will  often  run  through  the 
whole  family  at  the  end  of  autumn  when  fires  are  begun  for 
the  winter.  Au  anemometer  placed  in  the  chimney  of  a 
room  in  which  the  fire  was  lighted  showed  an  escape  of  air 
from  the  room  of  1,004  cubic  feet  per  minute.  In  another 
room  where  there  was  no  fire,  but  while  the  chimney  was 
yet  warm,  the  instrument  was  held  in  the  chimney  about  6 
inches  down,  and  it  appears  that  125  cubic  feet  per  minute 
were  escaping  from  a  room  whose  cubic  contents  were 
10,159  feet,  so  that  in  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  the- 
quantity  of  air  which  escaped  from  the  room  was  equal 
to  its  cubic  contents.  Dr.  Roscoe  has  shown  that  the 
different  qualities  of  air  in  a  room  were  equally  mixed,  and 
Mr.  Campbell's  experiments  tended  to  confirm  his  conclusions, 
and  he  thinks  that  no  special  ventilation  beyond  that  of  the 
chimney  is  required,  so  long  as  the  chimney  is  warm,  pro- 
vided means  be  taken  to  admit  the  outer  air  freely,  and  to 
warm  it  before  entering  "  to  save  fuel,"  as  it  is  said,  but  we 
should  also  add,  to  prevent  cold  draughts  to  the  persons  of 
the  occupants,  especially  to  the  feet. 

No  efficient  system  of  ventilation  can  be  devised  until  it  is 
agreed  how  much  fresh  air  per  minute  is  required  to  be  sup- 
plied to  each  individual  for  the  purposes  of  healthy  respira- 
tion. That  is,  the  quantity  must  be  settled  as  regards  the 
building  or  room  required  to  be  ventilated,  since  the  quantity 
to  each  individual  must  vary  according  as  the  enclosed  space 
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is  occupied  day  and  niglit,  as  in  hospitals,  prisons,  &c. ;  or 
only  during  a  portion  of  the  day,  as  in  schools,  counting- 
houses,  workshops,  public  assemblies,  &c.  In  the  one  case 
the  sources  of  vitiation  of  the  air  are  permanent  and  con- 
tinuous, and  may  acquire  a  dangerous  degree  of  power,  as 
in  the  wards  of  fever  or  other  hospitals,  in  which  case  the 
ventilation  should  be  energetic;  whereas  in  the  second  case, 
where  the  number  of  inmates  is  liable  to  fluctuation,  where 
peoj^le  are  constantly  going  in  and  out,  and  doors  are  being 
frequently  opened  and  shut,  a  more  moderate  system  of 
ventilation  may  suffice.  Writers  have  not  generally  admitted 
that  the  quantity  of  air  required  by  each  person  may  vary 
according  to  circumstances,  and  each  writer  framing  his  own 
estimate  from  the  cases  investigated  by  him,  gives  a  result 
which  may  bear  no  kind  of  relation  to  the  quantity  determined 
on  by  another  observer  on  altogether  different  data.  Thus 
Peclet  concludes,  on  experimental  grounds,  that  a  man 
requires  5  cubic  feet  of  air  jier  minute,  Vierordt  gives  only 
2|  cubic  feet,  Reid  10  and  Arnott  20  cubic  feet.  Roscoe 
also  concludes,  from  his  examination  of  the  air  of  soldiers' 
sleeping-rooms,  that  20  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  per  man 
are  required  to  remove  completely  the  products  of  respiration 
and  animal  putrescent  effluvia. 

There  arc,  however,  other  conditions  which  must  regulate 
the  supply  of  air,  such  as  whether  the  individuals  are  healthy 
or  sick,  young  or  old,  asleep  or  awake,  active  or  inactive. 
General  Morin,  in  his  recent  work  on  ventilation,*  has  given 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  this  as  well  other  parts  of  the 
subject,  and  has  contrasted  the  experience  of  other  writers 
with  his  own.  He  quotes  Peclet  as  one  who  has  studied  the 
subject  sufficiently  to  pronounce  an  authoritative  opinion. 
According  to  that  writer,  in  a  school  dormitory  where  there 
was  a  ventilation  of  3'53  cubic  feet  per  minute  f  for  each  bed, 
there  was  a  faint  disagreeable  odour,  and  he  admits  that  tliis 
amount  should  be  a  minimum  of  ventilation  when  the  air  of 
the  room  is  mixed  with  that  of  ventilation,  and  there  is  noj^ar- 

*  "  Kttidcs  siir  la  Ventilation."   2  vols.,  8vo.    Paris,  1863. 
t  Moiin'a  unit  is  the  cubic  metre  per  licail  per  hour;  but  in  all  cases  I 
have  reduced  this  to  the  cubic  foot  per  minute. 


heqitired  for  ventilation. 
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ticular  cause  of  unliealtbiness ;  but  when  the  ventilation  takes 
place  from  below  upwards,  through  numerous  orifices  in  the 
floor,  a  supply  of  from  4-12  to  6"47  cubic  feet  per  head  per 
minute  renders  the  air  sufficiently  pure.  This  last  calcula- 
tion refers  to  the  ventilation  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
where  the  sitting  lasted  some  hours  only,  and  where  the  dis- 
charge of  air  sometimes  amounted  to  10'58  cubic  feet  per  head 
per  minute.  In  this  hall,  capable  of  containing  a  thousand 
persons,  the  air  was  vitiated  in  half  an  hour  when  there  was 
no  ventilation;  so  that  each  individual  vitiated  at  least  4"7 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
opening  of  the  doors  and  the  escape  of  air  by  openings  above. 

In  1843  a  Commission,  presided  over  by  M.  Arago,  con- 
cluded from  its  examination  of  a  prison  that  the  ventilation 
ought  to  be  raised  as  high  as  6'88  cubic  feet  per  head  per 
minute.  This  had  long  been  the  amount  demanded  by  sana- 
tory officers  for  hospitals ;  but  in  1852,  when  the  warming  and 
ventilation  of  the  Hospital  Lariboisiere  was  rearranged,  a  con- 
tinued ventilation  of  warm  air  in  winter  and  of  cold  air  in 
summer  was  demanded  in  the  proportion  of  11'77  cubic  feet 
per  head  per  minute  in  the  wards,  and  of  half  that  quantity 
in  the  room  where  the  patients  took  their  exercise.  A  case 
is  mentioned  of  a  ward  occupied  by  wounded  men,  in  which 
35'31  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  per  bed  was  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  air  sweet.  Morin  found  that  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Conservatoire  dcsArts,  a  ventilation  of  8'8  cubic  feet 
per  minute  per  auditor  was  hardly  sufficient  in  winter,  when 
the  temperature  would  occasionally  rise  to  7r.6  Fahr.,  so  that 
a  ventilation  of  from  14"71  to  17'6o  cubic  feet  per  minute  per 
head  came  to  be  considered  as  a  minimum.  In  the  meetius"- 
room  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  it  was  found  that  the 
removal  of  from  16'4:7  to  17'06  cubic  feet  of  air  per  head  per 
minute  was  sometimes  insufficient  to  keep  the  air  pure,  while 
the  ventilating  arrangements  gave  rise  to  distressing  currents 
of  air  when  only  a  few  orifices  of  supply  were  provided.  It 
has  also  been  found,  from  numerous  observations  in  the 
Hospital  Lariboisiere,  that  the  removal  of  from  35'31  to  4:1*19 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  per  bed  did  not  always  prevent 
the  wards  from  having  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  it  was  even 
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recommended  to  raise  the  amount  to  58-85  cubic  feet.  At 
the  military  hospital  of  Viucennes  the  ventilation  has  been  as 
much  as  70-62  cubic  feet  per  minute.  This  proved  to  be 
inconvenient,  and  the  medical  officer  required  that  the 
quantity  of  air  evacuated  should  be  reduced  to  17'65  cubic 
feet  per  head  per  minute.  This  was  tried  for  three  months, 
and  found  to  be  insufficient,  especially  in  the  fever  wards. 
The  ventilation  was  then  readjusted  to  the  rate  of  about 
35"31  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  bed. 

Of  course  where  gas  is  burning  an  allowance  must  be  made 
for  each  burner,  which  not  only  vitiates  the  air  but  raises 
the  temperature.  The  resvdt  of  numerous  experiments  in 
the  theatres  of  Paris  has  shown  that  a  supply  of  17'65  cubic 
feet  per  minute  to  each  spectator  will  be  sufficient.  Care 
must,  however,  be  taken  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
incoming  air  to  about  the  normal  temperature  of  the  enclosed 
space,  and  to  distribute  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
currents  from  being  felt :  means  must  also  be  provided  for 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  ventilation  at  will  within  certain 
limits.  Hence,  too,  the  necessity  of  intelligent  supervision,  for 
it  often  happens  that  the  most  costly  arrangements  if  left  to 
themselves  will  go  wrong,  while  if  regulated  and  controlled 
they  will  perform  their  part  admirably.  Hence  in  every 
public  establishment  a  skilled  superintendent  should  have  the 
charge  of  the  warming  and  ventilating  arrangements.* 

General  Morin  considers  that  20  cubic  feet  per  head  per 
minute  is  not  sufficient  ventilation  in  the  sleeping -rooms  of 

*  In  the  Eeport  on  Barracks  the  commissioners  relate  a  case  in  point.  In 
a  hospital  which  was  ventilated  by  one  of  the  most  perfect  apparatus  they 
had  anywhere  seen,  and  wliich  professed  to  supply  between  4,000  and  5,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  bed  per  hour,  the  atmosphere  of  the  wards  was  found  to 
be  stagnant  and  foul.  On  pointing  this  out,  an  inquiry  was  instituted, 
when  it  appeared  that  one  of  the  valves  of  the  supply  pipe  had  been  tam- 
pered with,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  saving  fuel  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  warm  air  supplied  to  the  sick.  In  some  prison  cells,  the  com- 
missioners did  not  find  the  air  by  any  means  so  fresh  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
and  in  some  instances,  where  the  ventilation  was  dependent  on  a  fire,  or  upon 
gas-lights,  no  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  light  them,  so  that  tlie  ventilating 
force  had  ceased  to  act,  and  the  cells  or  rooms  ivere  virtually  unvontilated. 
In  two  of  the  theatres  of  I'aris,  where  an  elaborate  system  of  ventilation  Iiad 
been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  tlie  city,  and  which  depended  on  keeping 
\\p  two  fires  which  acted  as  tlie  ventilating  force,  the  fires  soon  ceased  to  bo 
liglitcd,  and  tlie  uncomfortable  condition  of  the  crowded  interior  was  actually 
attributed  to  the  failure  of  the  method  adopted  for  ventilating. 
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barracks,  and  lie  proposes  to  raise  it  to  23'54  cubic  feet,  with 
means  for  increasing  the  volume  under  certain  circumstances, 
which  he  thinks  might  be  done  by  connecting  the  ven- 
tihating  apparatus  with  the  heating  apparatus  of  the  kitchen. 

Experiments  made  in  the  stables  of  the  Omnibus  Com- 
pany at  Paris  sliowed  that  a  renewal  of  the  air  amounting  to 
from  94:"16  to  lll'Sl  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  horse  was 
about  sufficient  to  keep  the  air  fresh,  and  at  the  proper 
temperature  and  hj^grometric  state. 

In  aU  the  above  results,  it  was  found  that  when  ventilation 
was  energetic,  the  vitiated  air,  compared  with  the  fresh  air 
sent  in  below,  had  an  increase  of  volume  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  2.  The  vitiated  air,  as  already  noticed  in  the  exjieri- 
ments  of  Leblanc  (p.  14,  an/Ie),  is  in  a  state  of  putrescence  most 
dangerous  to  inhale.  General  Morin's  assistants  have  been 
exposed  to  considerable  danger  from  this  source,  one  of  them 
having  been  struck  down  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  and  anotlier 
made  very  ill.  Tliiswill  give  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  poison 
we  are  liable  to  breathe  in  crowded  rooms  and  assemblies 
where  no  special  arrangements  are  made  for  ventilation. 

The  art  of  ventilation,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  in 
letting  out  the  foul  air  of  an  apartment  or  other  enclosed 
space,  and  bringing  in  fresh  air  in  such  quantity  as  not 
to  prove  disagreeable  or  injurious  to  the  occupants.  Some 
writers  divide  the  subject  of  artificial  ventilation  into  two 
branches,  which  they  call  the  plenum  method  and  the  vacuum 
method.  By  the  first,  air  is  forced  by  mechanical  contri- 
vances into  the  interior  of  a  building,  and  the  vitiated  air  is 
allowed  to  escape  by  openings  contrived  for  the  purpose ;  or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  the  force  or  impetus  of  the  incoming 
air  ought  slightly  to  compress  the  air  of  the  room,  and  assist 
the  efflux  of  the  vitiated  air.  By  the  second  method  the 
vitiated  air  is  drawn  out  of  the  building  by  means  of  mechani- 
cal contrivances,  or  by  the  agency  of  heat  artificially  excited, 
or  simply  by  its  own  levity,  and  the  fresh  air  thus  finds  an 
entrance  through  channels  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  mechanical 
apparatus,  such  as  bellows,  fans,  pumps,  (fee,  either  for  driving 
in  fresh  air,  or  for  extracting  foul,  is  objectionable,  not  only 
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from  the  liability  to  get  out  of  order,  but  also  from  the  super- 
intendeuce  required.  That  method  must  be  considered  as 
the  best,  for  private  houses  at  least,  which  is  self-acting ;  while 
for  public  buildings  the  self-acting  method  should  still  be 
ado/.:cd,  subject,  however,  to  a  certain  amount  of  control  on 
the  part  of  a  competent  officer.  The  self-acting  princij^le 
must  depend  on  that  which  regulates  the  draught  of  our 
smoke  flues  and  the  chimneys  of  our  lamps,  namely,  that  a 
given  volume  of  air  expands  and  becomes  lighter  when 
heated  ;  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  at  32-^  becoming  1366*5  cubic 
feet  at  212°.  Moreover,  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  30°  weighs 
5G9-2  grains,  while  it  weighs  557-8  grains  at  40°,  5i6-8 
grains  at  50°,  536-3  grains  at  60°,  and  526-2  grains  at  70°, 
the  pressure  as  indicated  by  the  barometer  being  constant. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  40°  is  11*4 
grains  less  in  weight  than  at  30°,  and  this  difference  in  weight 
for  each  successive  10°  becomes  less,  until  between  60°  and 
70°  it  is  10-1  grains. 

We  have  seen  in  the  Introduction  that  the  ascending  and 
descending  currents  in  air  and  water  depend  on  these  differ- 
ences in  temperature,  the  warmer  fluid  ascending,  and  the 
colder  and  heavier  descending.  Ventilation  of  rooms  and 
buildings,  and  the  warming  of  buildings  by  hot  water,  depend 
on  this  princij^le.  The  greater  the  difference  in  temperature, 
the  greater  will  l)e  the  difference  in  weight,  and  the  more 
rapidly  will  the  current  flow.  But  these  heated  ascending 
currents  readily  part  with  their  heat  on  contact  with  cold 
surfaces,  such  as  windows  and  outer  walls,  and  ascending 
currents  became  quickly  converted  into  descending  ones. 

Air  being  thus  liable,  from  its  excessive  mobility  conse- 
quent on  the  small  size  and  independent  action  of  its  particles, 
to  be  acted  on  by  heat,  to  expand  .and  to  contract,  to  obey, 
as  it  were,  the  beck  and  call  of  every  calorific  agent  near  or 
distant,  is  liable  to  expend  its  moving  force  in  whirls  and 
rotations,  or  to  waste  its  travelling  energy  in  the  friction  of 
its  molecules  on  each  other,  or  on  other  substances.  In  every 
circulation  of  air  these  whirls  are  inevitable,  but  our  arrange- 
ments should  be  such  as  to  favour  them  as  little  as  possible. 
Thus  in  our  waste  air  channels  we  should  avoid  change  of 
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Fig.  84.  ^ 
Air  passing  through  a  grating. 


direction,  obstructions,  and  roughnesses,  or  anything  that 
leads  to  inequality  in  the  currents  ^ 
of  air  themselves.  When  air 
escapes,  and  still  more  when  pro- 
pelled, through  gratings  where  the 
openings  are  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  closed  spaces,  the  air 
becomes  obstructed  and  reflected 
in  passing,  and  forms  whirls  and 
eddies  when  passed  (see  Fig.  84), 
so  that  its  VLS  viva  becomes  quickly 
expended.  Even  when  air  is  propelled  by  machinery  along 
a  channel  into  a  room  or  other  wider  space,  it  readily 
wastes  itself  in  these 
whirls,  as  shown  in  Fig.  85. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  air 
passes  from  a  colder  into  a 
warmer  space  along  a  tube 
of  good  size,  the  particles 
move  in  lines  which  con- 
verge towards  the  opening 
of  the  pipe  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  with  no  very 
great  rapidity  (see  Fig.  86). 
In  this  way  there  is  a  sort 
of  draught  or  suction  in 
the  direction  required,  with 
little  or  no  eddy,  while  by 
multiplying  these  supply-pipes,  the  velocity  can  be  diminished, 
the  supply  increased,  and  the  persons  present  supplied  with 
fresh  air  without  being  annoyed  by  draughts. 

But  the  grand  point  is  to  get  rid  of  the  foul  air,  for  if  this 
be  done,  the  fresh  will  flow  in  without  much  difficulty,  since 
in  every  room  or  enclosed  space  occupied  by  a  warm-blooded 
animal,  to  say  nothing  of  fires,  lamps,  and  candles,  the  air  is 
less  dense  than  that  outside.  Get  rid  of  the  had  air  is  the 
maxim  of  every  sound  ventilator,  and  Morin  wisely  insists 
upon  this  addition,  Get  rid  of  it  at  the  vcrij  spot  where  it  is 
generated.    As,  for  example,  in  the  ward  of  a  hosjdtal,  tlio 
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Fig.  85.  Air  propelled  from  smaller  into 
larger  channel. 


Fig.  86.  Air  passing  from  a  colder  into 
a  warmer  space. 
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infected  air  should  be  removed,  not  by  one  or  two  foul- 
air  shafts,  however  capacious,  for  in  such  case  the  foul  air 
may  creep  from  bed  to  bed,  and  do  its  deadly  work  before  it 
finds  its  way  to  the  air  shaft,  but  every  bed  should  have  its  own 
special  ventilator  communicating  with  the  large  central  venti- 
lator, so  that  the  foul  air  is  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  engendered. 
Then,  again,  it  is  important  to  determine  the  spot  where  the 
foul  air  is  to  be  discharged.  The  discharge  pipe  must  not  be 
near  the  supply-pipe,  or  the  foul  air  will  become  mingled 
with  the  fresh,  nor  near  the  heating  apparatus  for  a  similar 
reason.  All  these  arrangements,  which  are  comparatively  easy 
in  planning  the  building,  if  the  architect  will  only  condescend 
to  study  them,  become  difficult  when  the  building  is  already 
finished,  and  the  ventilator  has  to  supplement  the  architect. 

The  different  channels  by  which  the  foul  air  is  collected  should 
open  into  one  general  foul-air  shaft,  and  be  so  arranged  as  not 
to  draw  upon  each  other,  while  the  collecting  shaft  should  have 
sufficient  force  to  draw  upon  all  the  feeders.  It  must  not  be 
liable  to  have  its  action  upset  by  wind  outside,  or  the  opening 
of  doors  and  windows  inside  ;  that  is,  means  must  be  provided, 
cither  by  a  fire  in  the  discharge  shaft,  or  by  a  fan,  to  enable 
it  to  draw  upon  all  the  subsidiai-y  shafts  in  the  building. 

Arrangements  for  public  buildings  should  admit  of  regula- 
tion according  as  the  number  of  inmates  fluctuates  ;  and  in 
private  dwelling-houses  it  will  always  be  easy  to  contract 
the  fresh-air  shaft  at  a  certain  point  within  certain  limits. 
Knowing  the  temperatures  inside  and  outside,  however  little 
the  former  exceeds  the  latter,  it  wiU  nearly  always  be  jDossible, 
by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  orifices  of  the  fresh-air  pipe,  to 
bring  in  such  a  volume  of  air  as  may  be  required  without  any 
further  care,  and  without  having  to  look  after  any  mechanical 
contrivances,  such  as  fans,  &c. 

The  question  as  to  what  part  of  the  room  the  fresh  air  is 
to  be  admitted  is  not  so  easily  answered.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  fresh  air  has  been  heated  to  100°  or  120°  or 
upwards,  it  must  enter  at  a  higher  level  than  the  lungs  of 
the  persons  present,  or  it  will  produce  great  personal  dis- 
comfort. Its  levity  will  cause  it  to  rise  and  temper  the  cold 
air  of  the  room  before  it  feels  the  influence  of  the  outgoing 
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current.  Currents  of  hot  air  entering  the  room  near  the 
ground  are  almost  as  intolerable  as  currents  of  cold  air  in  a 
similar  position.  The  former  produce  unpleasant  sensations 
about  the  chest,  head,  and  eyes,  and  the  latter  act  as  a  cold 
bath  to  the  feet  and  legs.  In  theatres  and  other  places 
-where  the  air  enters  by  numerous  orifices  in  the  floor  with  a 
velocity  of  1  foot  or  1^  foot  per  minute  (sufiicient  to  bend 
the  flame  of  a  candle  45°),  persons  exposed  to  it  arc  liable 
to  contract  rheumatic  affections  in  the  reins  and  lower 
extremities.  Moreover,  air  admitted  through  the  floor, 
whether  cold  or  warm,  is  apt  to  raise  the  fine  dust  of  the 
floor  so  as  to  irritate  the  lungs.  In  fact,  the  French  engineers 
are  agreed  that  the  fresh  air,  whether  hot  or  cold,  must  not 
be  introduced  at  the  level  of  the  floor. 

The  question  as  to  what  point  or  points  of  the  room 
to  introduce  the  fresh  air,  is  further  complicated  by  the 
Sict  that  our  winter  arrangements  for  warming  and  venti- 
lation do  not  always  suit  the  ventilating  requirements  of 
summer.  Ventilation,  in  fact,  is  more  difficult  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  as  the  incoming  air,  being  more  heavy,  is 
liable  to  subside  and  pass  out  without  being  diffused.  Morin 
recommends  that  in  summer  openings  communicating  with 
the  outer  air  should  be  made  in  or  about  the  cornice,  so  as 
to  bring  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  a  thin  sheet,  or  in  numerous 
threads,  so  as  to  spread  over  the  ceiling,  and  gradually  sink 
to  ventilating  openings  placed  at  a  lower  level,  where  it 
would  escape  and  drag  with  it  the  vitiated  air,  whether  light 
or  heavy.  We  have  already  in  the  Introduction  stated  some 
objections  to  this  method ;  but  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
in  the  case  of  an  efficient  method  of  ventilation,  our  opinion 
may  well  be  reconsidered,  seeing  what  grave  objections 
belong  to  the  method  of  admitting  cold  air  at  the  level  of 
the  floor,  and  where,  moi'eover,  the  ventilating  openings, 
if  under  the  control  of  tlic  inmates,  arc  almost  sure  to  be 
closed  or  stopped  up.  In  a  very  able  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  Improving  the  Sanatory  Condition  of  Barracks 
and  Hospitals,*  the  question  was  carefully  considered  as  to 

*The  Commissioners  were  Messrs.  Sutherland,  Burrell,  aiul  Gallon.  Tho 
Report  is  dated  April,  18G1.    Repriutcd  18GJ. 
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where  the  inlets  for  fresh  air  should  be  ])laced.  On  tracing 
the  course  of  the  air  currents  produced  by  inlets  near  the 
ceiling,  such  as  tliosc  caused  by  drawing  the  window-sash 
a  little  way  down,  it  was  found  that  the  air  thus  admitted 
soon  ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  current,  for  at  a  very  short 
distance  frona  the  inlet  it  mingled  with  the  general  mass  of 
the  air  and  disappeared.  Considering  also,  from  the  experi- 
ments already  noticed,  that  the  air  in  a  closed  room  with  a 
fire  revolved  in  sjDheroids  (as  shown  in  Fig.  80,  page  210), 
and  that  an  open  fire-place  thus  tends  to  preserve  the  air  of 
the  room  in  an  average  state  of  purity  and  temperature — 
considering,  too,  that  every  room  was  to  be  provided  with  a 
capacious  foul-air  shaft — it  was  determined  to  place  all  inlets 
of  air  close  to  the  ceiling.  The  form  adopted  was  that  of  iron 
or  perforated  air  bricks  of  different  sectional  areas,  according 
to  the  number  of  men  the  room  was  intended  to  contain,  allow- 
ing 1  square  inch  of  opening  for  every  60  cubic  feet  of  contents 
of  the  room;  but  1  square  inch  to  every  120  cubic  feet  of 
the  room  was  deemed  sufficient  if  air  from  without  Avere 
warmed  by  passing  round  the  fire-grate  by  one  of  the  methods 
already  described  in  Part  I.  Two  or  more  such  inlets  were 
recommended,  one  on  each  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  room, 
but  not  opposed  to  each  other  ;  and  to  prevent  draughts,  each 
inlet  was  covered  by  a  wooden  cornice  several  times  its 
length,  sloping  upwards  to  the  ceiling  at  an  angle  of  45°,  the 
upper  side  formed  of  perforated  zinc,  with  holes  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  while  still  further 

to  break  up  the  force  of  the  current, 
the  front  of  the  cornice  opposite 
the  inlet  was  of  wood.  The  area 
of  perforated  zinc,  through  which 
the  air  passed  into  the  room,  was 
from  three  to  six  times  the  area  of 
the  inlet  from  the  outer  air.  Fig.  87 
shows  the  ventilating  cornice  over 
Fig.  87.  PerfoMted  Zino  the  inlet,  with  the  front  of  diagonal 
Cornice.  ends  of  wood,  and  the  upper  sur- 

face of  perforated  zinc,  except  opposite  the  inlet,  where  it  is 
of  wood.    In  a  new  building  these  inlets  would  be  made  in 
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Fig.  88.  Jennings'  Air  Brick. 


the  thickness  of  the  walls  by  means  of  air  bricks  at  intervals, 
as  required  ;  each  one  on  the 
inside  to  be  faced  and  fitted 
with  iron  or  slate  louvres  1-^ 
inches  apart,  sloped  upwards 
toward  the  ceiling,  and  capable 
of  being  closed  at  pleasv^re. 
Jennings'  air  bricks,  Fig.  88, 
may  be  used,  or  Sherringham's 
ventilators,  to  be  afterwards 
described.    Fig.  89  shows  the 
inlet  in  section.    It  is  a  per- 
forated zinc  cover  within  the 
room,  and  a  valve  v,  and  cord 
working  on  pivots  for  closing 
the  inlet.     The  valve  is  weighted  at  its  upper  edge,  so  that 
it  will  fall  down  to  the 
position   shown   by  the 
dotted  Hne,  and  leave  the 
inlet  open  when  not  pur- 
posely raised  and  held  by 
the   cord.     The  valve, 
which  may  be  of  zinc  or 
galvanised  iron,  should  fit 
very   loosely,  so   as  to 
leave,    when   closed,  at 
least  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  between  it  and 
the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  inlet  holes,    o  is  a 
grating   for  preventing 
birds  from  building  in  the 
opening  ;  e  w  the  external 
wall,  and  c  the  ceiling  of 
the  room. 

For  the  discharge  of 
foul  air,  the  Commissioners 
recommend  .shafts  made 
of  three-quarter  inch  deal,  very  smooth  inside  (Fig.  90),  or 


Fig.  89.  Vcntihuing  Opening. 
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glazed  pipes  built  into  the  wall  at  an  angle  of  the  room  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  inlet  openings.  The  sectional  area 
of  each  shaft  depends  on  the  cubic  contents 
of  the  room ;  such  as  1  inch  to  every  50 
cubic  feet  of  room  space  on  the  top  floor,  1 
inch  to  every  55  cubic  feet  for  the  next  floor, 
and  1  inch  for  every  GO  cubic  feet  of  space 
for  the  lower  floors.  When  the  windows 
were  opened,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
very  little  upward  draught  in  these  shafts,  for 
in  such  cases  the  temperature  of  the  room  was 
very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  outer  air  ; 
^i'^',  •^^Si'"' c!^  but  when  the  windows  were  closed  and  the 
rooms  were  occupied,  the  current  up  the 
shaft  was  energetic.  In  rooms  in  the  Wellington  Barracks, 
for  example,  with  a  cubic  capacity  of  7,920  cubic  feet,  a 
quantity  of  air  equal  to  from  8,000  to  9,000  cubic  feet  per 
hour  passes  up  the  shaft.  Each  shaft,  therefore,  removed  from 
the  rooms  about  600  cubic  feet  per  man  per  hour, 
the  rooms  being  occupied  by  thirteen  men  each, 
while  the  chimneys  removed  a  similar  quantity  per 
man.  The  foul-air  shafts  are 
carried  from  one  ans;le  of  the 
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Fig.  91.  Shaft  and  Inlets. 


ceiling  to  3  or  4  feet  above 


Fii;.  92.  Arrancrements  for 
W.-irming  .md  Ventilating. 

the  room,  and  are  protected  by  louvres  to  prevent  the  rain 
beating  down.  Fig.  91  will  show  the  relative  position  and 
arrangements  of  the  shafts,  s  s',  and  inlets,  i  i  (o  being  the 
ceiling  of  each  room);  while  Fig.  92  shows  the  entire 
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arrangement  for  ventilating  and  warming  a  barrack -room  ; 
1  1  are  the  cold  air  inlets;  2  is  an  inlet  for  air  from  the 
outside  to  be  warmed  in  a  space  behind  the  fire-grate  (see 
Fig.  79,  p.  198),  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  air,  after  having 
been  warmed,  passes  np  an  air-flue  in  the  walls,  and  is 
admitted  into  the  room  through  the  louvre,  3,  placed  a  little 
under  the  ceiling.  The  outlet  foul-air  shaft  is  shown  at  4,  but 
this  should  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  fire-place. 

In  practise  it  was  found  necessai-y,  to  prevent  the  annoyance 
produced  by  occasional  down  draughts  in  windy  weather,  to 
make  the  entrance  to  the  foul-air  shaft  at  the  level  of  the 
ceiling  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  louvre,  as  in  Fig.  93. 
Morin,  who  has  studied  these  arrangements,  and  approves 
of  them  in  princi2)le,  but  has  adopted  some  variations  in 
detail,  quite  admits  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  the  old 
plan  of  introducing  fresh  air  at  the  level  of  the  floor.  His 
inlets  he  would  form  in  the  outer  wall  at  the  level  of  the 
floor,  but  would  make  debouche  into  the  room  at  the  level 


Fi'ff-  93.  Fig.  94.  Fig.  9,^. 

Air-3liaft  Louvre.         Ventilating  Openings.    Ventilating  Opening. 

of  the  ceiling  through  a  perforated  cornice,  as  shown  in 
Fig,  94;  or  he  would  arrange  them  in  the  plate  bands  of  the 
window,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight,  as  shown  in  Fig.  95    It  is 
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necessary,  however,  not  only  to  distribute  the  ventilating 
openings  so  as  to  prevent  draughts,  but  also  to  make  them 
of  larger  proportions  or  in  greater  number  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  necessary.  There  should  also  be  a  decided 
difference  between  the  temperature  inside  compared  with 
that  outside ;  and  as  the  velocity  of  the  inflowing  air  is 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  this  difference  of  tempera- 
tare,  experience  shows  that  the  velocity  of  the  inflowing  air 
is  often  less  than  that  of  the  air  in  the  foul-air  shaft.  There 
must  be  a  certain  proportion  between  the  sizes  of  the  fresh- 
air  channels  and  foul-air  shafts.  The  sections  of  these 
channels  must  be  made  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  velocity 
which  the  differences  in  temperature  require,  but  subject  to 
variation  with  the  seasons.  It  is,  however,  fully  admitted 
that  in  a  building  of  several  stories,  each  story  must  have  its 
own  fresh -air  shaft,  or  if  there  be  one  common  to  the 
building,  it  must  be  divided  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
80  as  to  form  separate  and  independent  channels.  Unless 
this  be  done,  one  floor  may  so  overpower  another  as  to  draw, 
not  only  its  own  sup23ly,  but  also  on  that  of  its  neighbour.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  is  given  in  the  case  of  the 
Military  Hospital  of  Vincennes,  where  the  fresh  air  was 
conveyed  by  means  of  vertical  shafts  in  the  partition  walls 
with  horizontal  branches  passing  under  the  floor  of  each 
story.  In  April,  1860,  it  was  found  that  while  on  the  first 
floor  the  quantity  of  fresh  air  per  bed  per  minute  was  equal 
to  8-24:  cubic  feet,  it  was  nearly  129  cubic  feet  on  the  second 
floor,  and  97  cubic  feet  on  the  third.  Such  an  irregularity 
would  not  have  happened  if  the  shaft  had  been  divided  into 
distinct  channels,  one  for  each  floor,  or  if  some  kind  of  regis- 
tering apparatus  had  been  placed  at  the  bottom  in  the  mouth 
of  each  shaft,  both  which  arrangements  have  since  been 
adopted  with  success,  although  there  has  been  a  loss  of 
velocity  in  the  air  in  consequence  of  the  subdivision  of  the 
shaft. 

General  Morin  approves  of  the  method,  where  it  can  be 
adopted,  of  establishing  mixing  chambers  for  mingling  the 
told  air  and  the  warm  in  proper  proportions,  both  as  to 
temperature  and  moisture,  before  admitting  it  into  the  rooms 
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which  are  to  be  ventilated.  This  method,  originally  adopted 
in  the  ventilation  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  will  be 
described  further  on,  has  been  used  with  success  in  some  of 
the  public  buildings  in  Paris.  With  respect  to  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  the  air  should  be  raised,  the  varying  feelings 
of  individuals  cannot  be  taken  into  account.  In  rooms 
warmed  by  means  of  an  open  fire,  the  ventilation  proceeds 
more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  fire  is  brisk ;  and  under 
such  circumstances  a  higher  temperature  can  be  maintained 
without  inconvenience  than  in  rooms  warmed  by  hot  air 
from  some  distant  part  of  the  building  ;  but  even  in  such 
case,  if  ventilation  is  active,  a  higher  temperature  may  be 
maintained  than  when  it  is  sluggish.  Morin  gives  from 
68°  to  71-8°  Fahr.  as  the  temperature  which  will,  under 
most  circumstances,  be  found  to  be  the  most  agreeable  to 
maintain. 

Where  cold  air  and  air  artificially  heated  are  brought  into 
the  same  apartment,  they  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  for 
which  purpose  they  are  made  to  flow  along  the  supply  pipe 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  each  other,  the  pipe  being  divided 
by  a  wooden  or  other  diaphragm  for  the  purpose.  The  hot 
air  must  occupy  the  lower  division  of  the  pipe,  so  that,  when 
they  mix,  the  warmer  and  lighter  air  will  rise  up  into  the 
colder,  and  the  common  current  will  have  a  mean  tempera- 
ture, which  can  be  varied  according  to  circumstances. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  advantages  of 
obtaining  a  supply  of  fresh  air  for  ventilation  from  a  height 
of  50  or  100  feet.  Dr.  Eeid  adopted  this  method,  and  it 
has  also  been  applied  to  the  new  buildings  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
London,  where  a  hollow  shaft  has  been  erected  to  the  height 
of  95  feet,  down  which  the  air  rushes,  and  is  warmed  by 
hot-water  apparatus  below.  One  argument  for  this  plan  is, 
that  the  air  thus  taken  from  a  height  is  fresher  and  cooler 
than  at  a  lower  elevation.  This  is  a  mistake,  especially  at 
night;  for  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Six,  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1783,  that  it  is  often  considerably  warmer  200  feet 
from  the  ground  than  on  the  ground  itself.  Prevost  and 
Pictet  made  similar  observations.*  Becquerel  has  also 
*  In  a  volume  of  thia  series,  published  in  1803,  entitled  "  Experimental 
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recently  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
the  fact  that,  under  a  clear  sky  by  night,  and  also  sometimeH 
by  day,  the  temperature  of  the  air  increases  in  ascending, 
witliin  certain  limits ;  that  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
the  height  of  about  52-5  feet  the  temperature  is  sensibly 
uniiorm,  winter  and  summer,  the  tendency,  however,  being 
rather  to  increase  in  ascending  within  these  limits ;  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  rise  to  the  height  of  between  400  and 
500  feet  in  order  to  get  a  reduction  of  1°  0.  Experiments 
tried  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris  showed 
that  outside  the  window  of  the  second  floor,  51  "6  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  air  was  rather  higher  in  temperature  than 
that  outside  the  first-floor  window,  27  feet  from  the  ground. 

If,  then,  we  cannot  claim  an  advantage  for  air  taken  from 
an  elevation,  on  account  of  its  superior  coolness,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  its  advantage  on  account  of  its  superior 
purity,  since  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  contaminated  with  the 
emanations  from  sewers,  and  numerous  offensive  waste  pro- 
ducts on  the  surface.  It  is  nearly  always  objectionable  to 
have  the  source  of  supply  in  cellars  and  other  places  low 
down  in  the  building ;  but  as  it  is  often  necessary  to  have 
the  hot  water  coils  or  other  heating  apparatus  in  this 
position,  it  may  be  difficult  to  avoid  this.  But,  in  many 
cases,  it  may  be  possible  to  have  a  channel,  if  only  of  canvas, 
communicating  with  the  outer  air. 

In  the  method  of  what  may  be  called  spontaneous  venti- 
lation, where  an  opening  is  made  for  the  escape  of  the  hot 
vitiated  air,  sufficient  attention  is  not  bestowed  on  the  form 
of  the  ceiling  ;  and  where  a  chimney  valve  is  introduced,  it 
is  nearly  always  too  low  down.  Suppose  the  room  to  be 
turned  upside  down,  and  filled  with  water,  the  question  is. 
Where  ought  we  to  place  an  opening  that  would  most 
efi"ectually  drain  off  the  contents  ?  Certainly  not  where  the 
chimney  valve  is  usually  placed,  for  that  would  leave  several 
inches  of  stagnant  w^ater.  If  level  with  the  ceiling,  most  of 
the  water  would  escape  by  the  chimney  valve  ;  but  if  the 
ceiling  were  flat,  as  it  usually  is,  there  would  still  be  shallow 

Essays,"  the  .ibovo  facta  arc  more  fully  stated,  p,  113,  in  connection  with  tho 
history  of  tlio  modern  theory  of  dew. 
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pools  of  stagnant  water  that  could  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
evaporation.  When  we  want  to  pour  water  into  a  bottle  iij 
the  shortest  possible  time,  a  funnel  is  used ;  and  its  shape  is 
admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose.  So  also,  when  we  carry  a 
light  on  a  journey,  we  use  a  lantern,  which  is  a  perfect 
example  of  a  well  ventilated  portable  lighthouse.  Our 
ceilings  ought  to  be  constructed  on  similar  principles  for 
draining  off  hot  vitiated  air.  They  should  not  be  flat,  nor 
should  the  foul-air  passages  be  on  a  lower  level ;  but  the 
ceilings  should  be  dome-shaped,  coved,  arched,  groined,  or  of 
the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  as  shown  in  Fig.  96,  so  as 


Fig.  96.  Best  form  of  ventilating  Ceiling. 

to  rise  in  the  centre  ;  and  at  the  centre,  or  most  elevated 
point,  the  ventilating  tube,  t,  should  be  placed.  When 
curved  lines  are  Bot  used,  ceilings  of  this  form  ought  always 
to  be  adopted  ;  they  are  not  much  more  expensive  than  flat 
ones  ;  they  have  abetter  effect,  and  are  vastly  superior  as  far  as 
ventilation  is  concerned,  supposing  an  opening  be  made  in 
the  central  or  highest  point  for  the  escape  of  the  vitiated  air. 

In  some  of  the  old  buildings  which  still  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  persons  of  cultivated  taste,  by  the  beauty  of  their 
arrangements  and  architectural  details,  we  sometimes  meet 
with  special  provision  for  ventilation,  arranged  on  the  truest 
principles.  Thus,  in  the  "  Hall  of  Baths  "  in  the  Alhambra, 
at  Granada,  the  roof  is  perforated  with  ventilating  openings, 
and  is  not  only  of  the  best  possible  form  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation,  but  the  openings  themselves  arc  of  the  best 
possible  shape,  being  wider  at  the  lower  extremity  than  at 
the  upper ;  and  in  order  that  these  openings  may  present  the 
least  possible  amount  of  friction  to  the  outgoing  air,  they  are 
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provided  with  short  tubes  of  baked  earth,  covered  with  a 
green  vitreous  glazing.  This  beautiful  roof  is  shown  in 
Fig.  97,  and  two  of  the  elegant  ventilating  tubes  are  shown 
separately  on  a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  98. 


"I  r 


Fig.  97.  Koof  of  the  13ath  in  the  Alhambra. 

Tredgold,  who  has  many  sound  and  some  unsound  views 
on  the  subject  of  ventilation,*  saw  the  necessity  of  attending 

to  the  form  of  the  ceiling,  and 


of  placing  the  ventilating  open- 
ing in  the  highest  point.  He 
gives  some  sensible  directions 
for  the  ventilation  of  a  church, 
which,  of  course  apply  equally 
to  any  other  public  building, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
private  houses.  He  advises  that  the  spaces  for  the  admission 
of  cold  air  be  abundantly  large,  and  divided  as  much  as 
possible  ;  but  he  commits  the  common  mistake  of  placing 
them  in  or  near  the  floor  (see  Fig.  100),  so  that  the  air  may 
not  have  to  descend  upon  any  one.  By  making  the  openings 
large,  and  covering  tbem  on  the  inside  with  rather  close  wire- 
work  (sixty-four  apertures  to  the  square  inch),  he  imagines 
that  most  of  the  current  may  be  prevented ;  and  that  it  may 
*  "  Wanning  and  Ventilating."    Second  edition.    Loudon,  1836. 


Fig.  98.  Ventilating  Tubes. 
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be  still  further  prevented  by  bringing  tubes  under  the 
paving  to  admit  fresli  air  into  the  central  parts  of  the 
church.  He  says  nothing  about  cold  feet,  although  he 
advises  that  these  openings  be  provided  with  shutters,  so  as 
to  close  them  when  desirable,  forgetting  that,  -with  such  an 
arrangement,  the  shutters  would  probably  never  be  opened. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  the  escape  of  the  warm  air  at 
different  parts  of  the  ceiling  through  air-trunks  furnished 
with  registers.  The  form  of  the  mouth  of  the  vent  tube  is 
a  circular  aperture,  with  a  balanced  circular  register  plate, 
p  (Fig.  90),  to  close  it.  This  plate  should  be  larger  than 
the  aperture,  in  order  that  the  air  may  be  drawn  into  a 
horizontal  current,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  portion 
of  air  next  the  ceiling.  If  the  tube  were  left  without  a 
plate,  the  air  immediately  under  it  would  press  forward  up 
the  tube,  and  very  little  of  the  worst  air  which  collects  at 
the  ceiling  would  escape.  As  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
conduct  the  vent  tube  at  once  in  a  vertical  Hue  from  the 
highest  point  of  the  ceiling,  there  is  no  objection  to  giving 
it  a  horizontal  direction  for  some  distance.     In  Fig.  99, 


Fig.  99.  Form  of  Ceiling,  Register  and  Vent  Tube. 


the  vent  tube,  a  k,  is  horizontal,  and  is  conducted  between 
the  timbers  of  a  floor.  This  figure  also  shows  how  the 
timbers  may  be  disposed,  so  that  there  may  be  a  rise  in 
the  centre  without  loss  of  space.*  c  is  a  cord  passing 
over  a  pulley,  d,  for  raising  or  lowering  the  register  plate,  p. 
This  plate  is  balanced  by  a  weight  attached  to  the  lower  part 

»  In  Tredgolfl's  fignrc,  (lie  timlicrsnn  each  side  of  tlie  vcnlilaling  opening 
I),  are  made  to  dip,  as  shown  in  tlie  dotted  line  at  t  (Fig.  99).  Tliis  onght 
always,  if  possible,  to  bo  avoided,  as  it  prevents  tlie  free  passage  of  tbe  air- 
and  even  such  a  slight  impediment  as  this  might  cause  a  stratum  of  air  near 
the  ceiling  to  cool  and  descend  before  it  had  time  to  escape  up  tlio  opening 
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of  the  cord,  which  passes  down  nearly  to  the  floor  of  the 
room,  where  it  is  secured  by  a  hook. 

Where  the  vent  tubes  can  be  carried  up  vertically  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  top  of  the  building,  it  is  better  to  do  so  (as 
in  Fig.  91),  because  the  friction  of  the  hot  ascending  current  is 
thereby  diminished.  If  the  vent  be  made  through  the 
ceiling  of  a  church  into  the  space  in  the  roof,  and  from  this 
space  an  air  tube  be  taken  up  within  the  steeple  or  bell- 
turret,  an  effectual  ventilation  may  be  obtained  without 
adding  outlets  to  the  roof.  Where  external  appearance  is 
less  regarded,  a  common  louvre-boarded  top,  for  an  outlet 
from  the  roof,  \Yill  answer.  All  side  and  end  windows 
should  be  kept  closed ;  for  if  the  apertures  at  the  ceiling  be 
of  the  proper  size,  and  due  provision  be  made  for  supplying 
fresh  air,  these  open  windows,  as  already  explained,  will 
diminish,  not  increase,  the  amount  of  ventilation.  The 
reason  has  been  already  stated  why  ventilation  is  difficult  to 
maintain  in  warm  weather.  Of  course  it  becomes  especially 
so  in  very  calm  warm  weather.  Mr.  Tredgold  gives  a  case 
of  this  kind;. — Suppose  we  wish  to  provide  ventilation  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  internal  air  from  being  of  a  higher 
temperature  than  5°  above  that  of  the  external  air.  Now,  if 
the  external  air  be  at  70°,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  the 
internal  temperature  down  to  75°  with  a  less  escape  of  air 
than  2|  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  person ;  because  each 
person  will  heat,  at  least,  that  quantity  of  air  5°  in  a  minute, 
at  these  temperatures.  When  a  church  contains  1,000 
persons,  and  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  tube 
is  49  feet,  the  sum  of  the  apertures  that  will  allow  2,500 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  to  escape,  when  the  excess  of 
temperature  is  5",  must  be  equal  to  12  square  feet.  If  the 
height  be  only  36  feet,  the  size  of  the  aperture  must  be 
14  square  feet  nearly.  When  the  ceiling  is  level,  this  area 
should  be  divided  among  five  or  more  ventilators,  disposed 
in  different  parts  of  the  ceiling ;  but  in  a  vaulted  or  arched 
roof,  three  are  recommended  to  be  placed  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  ceiling,  as  at  d,  in  Fig.  99. 

It  is  also  recommended,  that  the  openings  for  admitting 
cold  air  be  about  double  the  area  of  those  at  the  ceiling. 
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The  air  slioukl  not  be  taken  from  very  near  tlie  ground,  nor 
from  a  confined  place.  In  designing  and  constructing  a  new 
building,  flues  might  be  made  for  the  special  purpose  of 
supplying  the  interior  with  fresli  air.  Each  flue  might  open 
in  the  cornice,  pass  down  between  the  piers,  and  under  the 
flooring  of  the  church  or  other  building,  and  terminate  in 
apertures  which  would  be  covered  with  gratings.  By  dis- 
posing some  of  these  flues  on  each  side  of  the  church,  they 
would  act  with  the  wind  in  any  direction.  These  exterior 
openings  should,  however,  be  covered  with  a  grating,  to 


Fig.  100.  A  method  of  Ventilating  a  Church. 


prevent  birds  from  building  in  them,  and  thus  stopping  them 
up.  The  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  100),  from  a  design  by 
Mr,  Garbett,  will  ehow  at  a  glance  the  arrangements 
required  for  the  proper  ventilation  of  a  church  ;  but  before 
the  desirable  objects  of  proporly  warming  and  ventilating 
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cliurclies  and  other  public  buildings  are  fully  attained,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  architects  to  combine  a  profound  knowledge 
of  their  art,  with  a  good  acquaintance  with  chemical  and 
physical  science. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  VENTILATION  BY  MEANS  OF  MECHANICAL  CONTRIVANCEa. 

Ventilation  may  be  assisted  by  mechanical  contrivances,  or 
by  the  introduction  of  heat,  so  as  to  produce  currents  in  a 
particular  direction,  or  it  may  be  spontaneoxis ;  that  is,  certain 
self-acting  arrangements  may  enter  into  the  structure  of 
the  room  or  house,  and  not  be  liable  to  derangement  from 
the  carelessness  or  neglect  of  attendants.  Of  these  three 
methods,  the  first  requires  personal  attendance,  such  as  the 
arranging  or  winding  up  of  apparatus,  thus  requiring  punc- 
tuality and  thought,  and  hence  liable  to  be  neglected.  The 
second  method  also  requires  the  lighting  of  fires  or  of  gas- 
burners,  thus  entailing  trouble  and  expense — sufficient  in- 
ducements to  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  ventilating  force. 
]\r.  Morin,  as  already  noticed  (p.  216,  note),  has  given  a  long 
account  (not  meant  to  be  amusing,  though  it  is  eminently 
so),  of  the  failure  of  two  elaborate  schemes  of  ventilation  as 
api^lied  to  two  of  the  theatres  at  Paris,  from  the  parsimony  of 
the  managers,  the  idleness  of  the  attendants,  as  also  the  pre- 
judice of  the  performers.  The  freshness  produced  by  pure 
air  was  mistaken  for  chilliness,  and  t\\e  prima  donna  actually 
complained  of  cold  at  a  time  when  the  thermometer  marked 
a  temperature  of  70°  and  upwards.  The  third  method  of 
ventilation  must,  then,  be  the  best,  in  the  sense  that  automatic 
machines  are  nearly  always  better  than  human  machines  for 
doing  mere  drudgery,  or  that  periodical  kind  of  work  which 
does  not  interest  the  workman  in  its  performance.  If  we 
can  make  our  ventilation  so  far  self-acting  as  to  depend  only 
upon  kindling  the  gas  that  gives  us  light,  or  the  fire  that 
gives  us  warmth,  it  will  be  successful,  if  well  arranged. 
But  first  we  have  to  describe  some  of  tlie  mechanical  cou- 
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trlvances  for  ventilation,  and  these  we  shall  chiefly  repeat 
from  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  We  may  remaric,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  ventilating  fan  is  used  in  factories,  and 
is  set  going  by  the  same  lever  that  shifts  the  strap  from  the 
loose  to  the  fast  pulley  of  the  machinery,  it  can  hardly  be 
called  mechanical  in  the  sense  above  intended.  It  is  rather 
self-acting,  inasmuch  as  it  is  independent  of  the  care  of  the 
attendants. 

One  of  the  simplest  mechanical  contrivances  for  venti- 
lation is  the  loind-sail  used  on  board  ship.  It  consists  of  a 
sail  spread  out  to  the  wind :  from  the  lower  part  proceeds 
a  cylinder  of  canvas  distended  by  hoops,  which  may  be 
carried  down  through  the  hatches,  to  any  deck  or  hold  where 
fresh  air  is  required.  Its  action  depends  on  the  force  of  the 
wind,  and  the  mode  of  arranging  it.  It  is  of  no  use  in  calm 
weather,  when  ventilation  is  often  most  needed ;  and  it  is 
equally  unavailable  in  stormy  weather,  when  the  hatches  are 
battened  down,  and  the  men  crowded  below.  Indeed, 
unless  some  contrivance  could  be  made  for  getting  rid  of 
the  vitiated  air  by  other  openings,  the  supply  of  fresh  air  by 
the  wind-sail  must  always  be  partial  and  defective. 

The  liand-fan  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial,  espe- 
cially in  warm  climates,  where  it  is  often  made  of  an  enormous 
size,  and  being  wielded  by  an  attendant  with  the  dexterity 
cqui  red  by  long  practice,  its  effect  is  powerful  in  giving 
motion  to  the  air,  and  producing  the  sensation  of  coolness, 
by  bringing  a  larger  supply  to  the  person,  and  abstracting 
the  heat  by  its  motion.  The  punkah,  as  commonly  used  in 
India,  is  nothing  more  than  a  gigantic  fan,  suspended  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  above  a  bed  or  table.  Attached 
to  one  side  is  a  line,  which  passes  out  of  the  apartment 
through  the  wall  to  an  attendant  on  the  outside,  who  gives 
motion  to  the  large  extended  surface  within,  and  thus  pre- 
vents the  air  from  stagnating.  Some  years  ago,  a  steam- 
engine  was  sent  from  England  to  move  the  punkahs  in  the 
palace  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  A  machine,  called  the  zephyr, 
has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Dobson,  for  giving  motion  to 
the  air  of  a  room.  Two  sails,  or  punkahs,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  were  mounted  on  a  frame,  and  a 
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rotatory  motion  ^vas  given  tliereto,  by  suspending  it  from  a 
case  containing  a  meclianism  like  tliat  of  a  bottle-jack.  This 
case  was  suspended  by  lines  passing  over  pulleys  in  the 
ceiling,  and  balanced  by  \Yeights,  so  that  the  sails  could  be 
made  to  play  at  any  elevation.  In  all  these  contrivances 
motion  is  given  to  the  air,  but  the  rooms  containing  them 
are  not  ventilated  thereby ;  the  vitiated  air  is  whirled  and 
whisked  about,  but  not  driven  out,  and  its  place  sui5plied  by 
fresh  air. 

This  objection  does  not  apj^ly  to  the  fanning -wheel,  or 
hloioer,  now  so  commonly  used  for  ventilating  factories  and 
other  places  where  a  steam-engine  is  constantly  at  work  to 
supply  the  required  moving  power.  The  fanner  was  invented 
by  Dr.  Desaguliers  in  1734.  Its  object  was  stated  to  be  for 
"  changing  the  air  of  the  room  of  sick  people  in  a  little  time, 
either  by  drawing  out  the  foul  air,  or  forcing  in  fresh  air,  or 
doing  both  successively,  without  opening  doors  or  windows." 
This,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  of  very  great  nse  in  all 
hospitals  and  prisons,  and  would  also  serve  to  convey  air 
into  a  distant  room,  "  nay,  to  perfume  it  occasionally."  The 
wheel,  as  first  invented,  was  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  1  foot  wide, 
and  had  twelve  radii  or  partitions  (Fig.  101),  approaching 


Fig.  101.  Dcsngulicrs'  Fanning  Wheel.      Fig.  102.  End  View,  with  Case. 

within  9  inches  of  the  axis,  leaving  a  circular  opening  18 
inches  in  diameter,  marked  1,  2,  3,  i,  in  Fig.  101.  This 
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wheel  was  enclosed  in  a  concentric  case  (Fig.  102),  furnished 
with  a  blowing-pipe,  b,  on  the  upper  part,  and  a  suction  pipe, 
s,  communicating  at  a  with  the  central  opening  in  the  wheel, 
which  was  turned  by  a  handle  attached  to  the  axis,  a,  w'hich 
passed  through  the  case  and  rested  on  a  standard,  e.  The 
fanner  was  made  so  as  to  revolve  easily,  but  as  closely  to  the 
concentric  casing  as  possible,  without  any  communication  with 
the  air,  except  through  the  suction  and  blowing-pipes.  To 
ensure  this,  a  ring  of  blanketing  was  fixed  within  the  case, 
g  g,  and  a  similar  ring  at  h  h,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  vanes 
being  in  contact  therewith,  the  air  would  have  no  other 
escape  than  by  the  blowing-pipe, 
B,  Fig.  103.  By  the  revolution  of 
the  wheel,  the  air  within  the  case 
w^as  rapidly  impelled  by  centri- 
fugal force  to  the  circumference, 
where  it  was  condensed,  whirled 
round,  and  forced  out,  in  a  power- 
ful current,  through  the  opening 
of  the  blowins'-pipe,    n,  Avhile 

,1  , .  1  V        1        Fig.  103.  Fanning  Wheel, 

the  partial  vacuum  thus  formed         ^  ^ 

set  a  current  of  air  in  motion  towards  the  centre,  which 
current  entering  at  s,  and  passing  up  into  a  (Fig.  102), 
was  distributed  between  the  vanes,  and,  driven  to  the  cir- 
cumference, passed  out  in  a  powerful  continuous  blast  at  b. 
The  suction-pipe,  s,  could  be  made  to  communicate  with  the 
external  air  by  means  of  a  pipe,  or  with  a  space  containing 
heated  air,  and  the  blowing-pipe  could  be  connected  with 
a  room,  which  could  thus  be  filled  with  cool  fresh  air,  or  with 
warmed  air,  the  quantity  being  regulated  by  the  speed  of 
the  wheel.  If  foul  air  had  to  bo  drawn  out,  the  suction-pipe 
was  connected  with  the  space  containing  it,  and  the  blowing- 
pipe  with  the  external  air. 

In  the  year  173G,  a  wheel  of  this  description  M'as  erected 
over  the  ceiling  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  out  the  vitiated  air,  in  the  manner  just  described, 
a  man  being  kept  constantly  at  work  during  the  sitting  of 
the  House,  to  turn  the  wheel.  It  was  stated  that  this  wheel 
was  "  able  to  suck  out  the  foul  air,  or  throw  in  fresh,  or  do 
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both  at  once,  according  as  the  Speaker  is  pleased  to  command 
it,  whoee  order  the  ventilator  waits  to  receive  every  day  of 
the  session,"  This  apparatus  continued  to  be  used  for  venti- 
lating the  House  until  the  year  1791,  when  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Holland,  proposed  its  removal  from  the 
room  over  his  own  private  apartments,  to  the  centre  of  the  roof 
immediately  over  the  House,  as  being  a  more  advantageous 
position.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  continued  in 
operation  until  1817,  when  a  similar  contrivance  was  recom- 
mended for  the  ventilation  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
not,  however,  erected,  for  in  1820  the  whole  business  of 
warming  and  ventilating  both  Houses  was  entrusted  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ohabannes,  whose  plan  will  be  noticed  in  the 
next  chapter. 

But  to  return  to  Dr,  Desaguliers.  About  the  time  when 
he  was  engaged  in  ventilating  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
attention  of  Government  was  directed  to  the  want  of  venti- 
lation in  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in  consequence  of  the 
bad  health  of  the  troops  that  were  embarked  at  Spithead,  to 
proceed  on  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards.  Numbers 
were  relanded  and  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  the  ships  are 
said  to  have  "  stunk  to  such  a  degree  that  they  infected 
one  another."  "  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  apphed  to 
Dr.  Desaguliers,  to  show  them  the  model  of  his  centrifugal 
wheel  and  air-pipes ;  and  after  the  exhibition,  some  of  them 
went  to  see  the  operation  of  the  wheel  fixed  over  the  House 
of  Commons.  Sir  Jacob  Ackworth,  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy,  attended  them,  and  seemed  to  approve  of  the  machine 
as  much  as  they  did ;  and  the  Doctor  was  ordered  to  make 
a  blowing-wheel,  with  its  pipes,  to  be  tried  on  board  the 
Kinsah  at  Woolwich,  but  less  than  that  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  it  might  not  take  up  too  much  room  in  the 
ship."  Accordingly,  the  Doctor  attended  with  a  small 
wheel,  but  Sir  Jacob  did  not  condescend  to  be  present.  The 
machine  was  said  to  answer  admirably,  A  quantity  of  pitch 
and  other  substances  was  burnt  in  the  carpenter's  room,  and 
the  smoke  arising  therefrom  was  drawn  above  deck  by  a 
few  turns  of  the  wheel.  On  reversing  the  valves,  air  was 
forced  between  decks  with  great  energy.   Every  one  present 
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was  delighted  with  the  action  of  this  ventilator,  and  Sir 
Jacob,  hearing  of  its  success,  appointed  another  day  for  a 
repetition  of  the  experiment,  but  requested  the  Doctor  not 
to  attend  himself,  hut  to  send  his  carpenter  with  the  apparatus. 
The  particulars  of  this  trial  are  amusingly  told  in  a  letter 
from  the  carpenter,  Kembel  Whattley,  to  Dr.  Desaguiiers. 
— "  When  Sir  Jacob  came  on  hoard,  he  was  very  complaisant 
to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  the  person  that  was  appointed 
by  Dr.  Desaguiiers  to  attend  him  in  order  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  the  air  machine,  and  I  told  him  I  was.  Then  said 
he  to  the  men,  'hoist  the  wind-sails  ;'  and  the  wind-sails  were 
hoisted.  '  Now,'  says  he  to  me,  '  we  have  cut  two  scuttle- 
holes  at  each  end  of  the  ship,  and  you  shall  see  what  the 
wind -sails  will  do.  It  is  our  old  way  when  at  sea  ; '  and  while 
they  were  hoisting  the  sails,  I  went  down  under  deck  to  put 
the  engine  in  order.  But  I  had  not  been  there  long,  hefore 
I  was  called  for.  So  when  I  came  up,  it  was  to  see  that  the 
wind-sails  that  were  put  down  would  blow  out  a  candle  at 
one  of  the  scuttle-holes.  '  Now,'  said  he,  *  I  would  have  you 
work  the  engine,  and  see  whether  that  will  throw  out  so 
much  air  as  our  wind-sails  you  see  do.'  'Lord!  sir,'  said 
I,  '  that,  I  imagine,  was  not  the  intent  of  the  thing ;  it  was 
to  draw  out  the  foul  air  from  any  part  of  the  ship  that  there 
were  tubes  to  convey  it  from.  It  is  impossible  that  a  thing 
which  is  but  3  inches  by  5,  should  throw  in  as  much  air  as  a 
thing  2  feet  6  inches  diameter.'  So  we  talked  awhile,  and 
at  last  he  told  me  that  he  could  not  stay,  but  that  he  had 
thought  so  before,  and  that  he  was  sorry  that  the  machine 
would  not  do.  '  Pray,  sir,'  said  I,  '  let  there  be  a  great 
smoke  made  in  the  carpenter's  store-room,  and  see  whether 
the  engine  or  your  wind-sails  will  destroy  it  first.'  Then  he 
told  me  that  he  could  not  possibly  stay  ;  '  but  that  gentleman 
there,'  said  he,  pointing  to  a  pretty  lasty  man  that  was 
present,  '  shall  be  with  you,  and  he  and  you  may  try  the 
machine  as  you  please  ;  and  I  shall  think  the  same  of  it, 
from  his  report,  as  if  I  were  present.'  So,  sir,  it  was  then 
left  to  the  gentleman  and  me  to  try  it ;  and  I  burned  pitch 
in  the  carpenter's  store-room,  and  made  a  great  smoke,  and 
ordered  the  engine  to  be  worked,  and  drew  it  out  in  less 
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than  five  minutes'  time.  Then  I  turned  the  valves,  and 
brought  in  fresh  air  ;  and,  as  I  thought,  it  gave  the  gentleman 
entire  satisfaction ;  but,  however,  we  made  as  great  a  smoke 
as  before,  and  put  down  the  Avind-sails,  and  tlien  the  smoke 
was  driven  into  several  parts  of  the  ship— and  that  not  in 
half  the  time  that  your  engine  did  it ;  and  then  it  went  out 
above  deck.  Sir  Jacob  told  me  afterwards  that  he  was  sorry 
that  it  succeeded  no  better,  but  he  thought  it  might  be  a 
very  pretty  thing  in  a  house.  Sir  Jacob  desires  his  humble 
service  to  you." 

Dr.  Desaguliers  complains  justly,  that  "  not  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  talked  of  having  many  of  the 
ventilators  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 
jsersons  then  going  to  Jamaica,  condescended  to  witness  one 
experiment ;  and  Sir  Jacob,  who  condemned  the  thing,  would 
not  once  be  present  to  observe  its  operation.  But  thus  ended 
my  scheme,  which,  I  hoped,  would  have  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  public." 

The  great  objection  to  this  plan  for  ventilating  ships,  is  the 
necessity  of  employing  men  to  turn  the  wheel.  The  dangers 
arising  from  defective  ventilation  are  not  of  that  obvious 
character  which,  in  many  other  cases,  lead  men  at  once  to 
seek  out  and  apply  the  remedy.  The  aerial  poison  is  invisible, 
and,  although  chemists  and  educated  persons,  who  study  its 
nature,  are  aware  of  it3_  insidious  action  in  inducing  disease 
and  undermining  the  health,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  the 
multitude,  whether  of  subordinates  or  of  persons  in  authority, 
that  pure  air  is  as  necessary  to  health  and  vigour  of  body,  as 
food,  and  sleep,  and  cleanliness.  On  board  a  ship  every  one 
has  his  regular  routine  duties,  the  use  of  which  are  obvious 
to  those  who  command  as  well  as  to  those  who  perform  them, 
and  they  are  accordingly  performed  with  cheerfulness.  But 
to  give  the  common  sailor,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  the 
task  of  turning  a  wheel  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  out  air 
from  between  decks,  is  not  likely  to  be  of  obvious  utility, 
either  to  him,  or  to  many  of  his  commanding  ofiicers.  No 
system  of  ventilating  apparatus  is  ever  likely  to  be  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  a  shij),  unless  it  resembles  the  excellent 
system  of  lightning  conductors,  invented  by  Sir  W.  Snow 
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Harris  ;  it  must  be  always  iu  its  place,  ready  for  use,  under 
all  possible  circumstances,  whetber  wanted  or  not.  Before 
Harris's  conductors  were  introduced,  every  sbip  was  furnisbed 
witb  a  set  of  movable  conductors,  packed  up  in  a  box,  to  be 
taken  out  and  applied  wben  wanted.  Now,  tbe  taking  out 
and  erecting  of  tbese  conductors  was  an  extra  duty,  a  special 
service,  and  was  seldom  or  never  performed.  A  tbunder- 
storm  comes  on,  tbe  sbip  bad  not  been  struck  in  otber  storms, 
wby  sbould  it  be  struck  in  tbis  ?  and,  accordingly,  tbe  con- 
ductors are  left  to  slumber  in  the  bold.  So  witb  any  form  of 
ventilating  apparatus  tbat  gives  extra  trouble  to  officers  or 
men  ;  tbe  sbip's  company  bave  never  been  suffocated  for  want 
of  air — wby  sbould  tbey  now  ?  Hence  all  these  new-fangled 
contrivances  are  dismissed  with  scorn. 

Very  differently  circumstanced  is  the  ventilating  fan  when 
made  a  permanent  fixture  in  a  factory,  and  the  wheel  is 
connected  with  the  force  which  sets  in  motion  the  various 
machines  of  the  establishment.  The  ventilator  then  fulfils  all 
the  conditions  required.  It  is  always  in  its  place,  gives  no 
trouble,  does  its  duty  efficiently,  and  requires  no  superin- 
tendence.  In  speaking  of  the  ventilation  of  factories,  Dr.  Ure 
remarks,  that  the  engineers  of  Manchester  do  not,  like  those 
of  the  metropolis,  trust  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air  into 
any  crowded  hall,  to  currents  physically  created  in  tbe  atmos- 
phere by  the  difference  of  temperature  excited  by  chimney 
draughts ;  but  the  factory  plan  is  to  extract  the  foul  air  in 
measurable  volumes,  by  mechanical  means  of  the  simplest  and 
most  unfailing  kind,  especially  by  eccentric  fans,  made  to 
revolve  with  the  rapidity  of  nearly  100  feet  per  second;  and 
thereby  to  ensure  a  constant  renewal  of  the  atmosphere  in  any 
range  of  apartments,  however  large  or  closely  crowded  they 
may  be.  The  effect  of  one  of  Fairbairn  and  Lillie's  four- 
guinea  fans  upon  a  large  factory  is  truly  admirable.  It  not; 
only  sweetens  the  interior  space  immcdiatel}',  but  renders  the 
ingress  of  bad  odours  from  without  impossible.  In  a  weaving 
mill  near  Manchester,  where  tiic  ventilation  was  bad,  tho 
proprietor  caused  a  fan  apparatus  to  bo  mounted.  The  con- 
sequence soon  became  apparent  in  a  curious  manner.  Tho 
work-people  complained  that  tho  ventilator  had  increased 
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their  appetite,  find  therefore  entitled  them  to  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  wages. 

When  such  a  fan,  placed  at  one  end  of  an  apartment  about 
200  feet  long,  is  in  full  action,  it  throws  the  air  so  powerfully 
out  of  it,  as  to  create  a  draught  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
capable  of  keei^ing  a  weighted  door  G  inches  ajar.  When 
connected  in  the  attics  with  a  horizontal  pipe,  into  which 
vertical  tunnels  from  each  room  are  inserted,  it  draws  out 
the  air  so  rapidly  from  them,  as  to  cause  a  breeze  from  every 
part  of  the  adjoining  floors,  thus  producing  an  excess  of 
ventilation  in  the  apartments.  The  simple  and  cheap  con- 
trivance of  perforated  cast-iron  boxes,  placed  on  every  story 
in  communication  with  the  fan,  is  the  method  now  in  use.  A 
side  and  a  front  view  of  the  fan  are  given  in  Figs.  104,  105, 
such  as  have  been  used  of  late  years  for  ventilating  factories, 
for  removing  through  tunnels  the  dust  disengaged  in  cleaning 
fibrous  materials,  such  as  cotton,  hemp,  &c.,  for  blowing  air 
into  forge  fires,  and  many  other  similar  purposes.    It  consists 


Fig.  104.  Siclo.  Ventilating  Fan.  Fig.  105.  Front. 


of  two  cast-iron  end  plates^  a  a,  with  a  central  circular  open- 
ing, c  c  c,  from  the  circumference  of  which  the  outline  of 
each  plate  enlarges  spirally,  the  point  nearest  the  centre 
being  near  d,  and  that  furthest  off  being  under  e.  This 
pair  of  parallel  plates  is  connected  by  bolts,  a  a  a,  a  mantle  of 
sheet  iron  being  previously  inserted  into  grooves  cast  in  the 
edges  of  the  end  plates,  so  as  to  enclose  a  cavity  with  an 
elongated  outlet  at  b,  to  which  a  pipe  is  attached  for  carrying 
off  the  air  in  any  direction.    Within  this  cavity  a  shaft,  o, 
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revolves  in  bearings,  h  h,  placed  centrally  in  the  frame - 
plates,  A  A.  On  this  shaft  a  boss  is  wedged  fast,  bearing 
five  flat  arms,  c  c  c,  to  which  are  riveted  five  flat  plates  or 
wires,  of  the  shapes  shown  between  a  and  a,  in  Fig.  104, 
having  a  semi-circnlar  piece  cnt  out  of  them  on  each  side, 
about  the  size  of  the  end  opening.  On  one  side  of  the  shaft, 
c,  beyond  the  box-bearing,  the  fast  and  loose  pulleys,  d,  are 
fitted  for  receiving  the  driving  band,  and  for  turning  the 
wings  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow.  Thus  the  air  is 
driven  before  them  out  of  the  end  orifice,  b,  while  it  enters 
by  the  side  openings  at  c  c  c.  By  the  centrifugal  force  of 
the  revolving  wings,  the  air  is  condensed  towards  their 
extremities,  and  makes  its  escape  from  the  pressure  through 
the  orifice  b,  while  it  is  continually  drawn  in  at  the  sides  by 
its  tendency  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  fans  are  some- 
times constructed  so  as  to  have  their  mantles  concentric  with 
their  central  shafts,  as  in  Dr.  Desaguliers'  fan.  The  im- 
proved fan  (shown  in  Fig.  105),  is  called  the  eccentric.  The 
air  which  escapes  through  the  outlet  b  has  undergone  com- 
pression during  its  whole  progress  through  the  spiral  sjiace 
with  the  revolving  wings,  and  is  equal  in  density  to  that 
compressed  at  their  extremities  by  the  centrifugal  force. 
The  fan,  therefore,  discharges  considerably  more  air  than 
that  with  a  chamber  concentric  with  its  wings  (as  in  Fig.  101), 
because  in  the  concentric  fan  there  is  considerable  loss  of 
power,  on  account  of  a  large  quantity  of  air  being  carried 
round  by  the  leaves  of  the  fan,  instead  of  passing  out  through 
the  discharge  pipe  at  the  circumference;  but  in  the  eccentric 
fan,  each  wing  or  leaf,  in  passing  the  point  d,  acts  as  a  valva 
to  cut  off  the  entrance  of  the  uncondensed  air,  which  would 
cause  an  eddy,  and  retard  the  proper  current  by  the  inertia 
of  its  particles.  When  the  fan  is  required  to  draw  air  out  of 
a  series  of  independent  rooms,  it  has  its  circular  side  open- 
ings, c  c  c,  enclosed  within  caps,  which  are  connected  with 
pipes  communicating  with  such  rooms.  Slide  or  throstle 
valves  may  be  placed  in  the  exhausting,  as  well  as  the  con- 
densing pipes,  for  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  rarefying 
or  blowing  power.* 

«  "Philosophy of  Manufactures."   London,  1835. 
M  2 
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The  fan  produces  its  greatest  effect  when  the  extreme 
points  of  its  leaves  move  through  about  80  feet  per  second. 
The  mean  velocity  of  that  portion  of  tlie  vanes  by  which 
the  air  is  discharged,  is  about  seven-eighths  of  the  velocity 
of  the  extremities ;  but  owing  to  the  inertia  of  the  air, 
there  will  be  a  loss  in  the  velocity  of  the  issuing  current 
which  will  increase  with  the  increased  speed  of  the  vanes , 
so  that,  in  general,  the  current  will  be  discharged  with  a 
velocity  equal  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  velocity  of  the 
extremities.  This  velocity  measured  in  feet  per  second, 
multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  discharge  pipe  in  square  feet, 
will  give  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  discharged  per 
second.  If  the  effective  velocity  of  the  vanes  be  70  feet  per 
second,  and  the  sectional  area  of  the  discharge  tube  be  three 
square  feet,  then  70  X  3  =  210  cubic  feet  of  air  discharged 
per  second,  or  12,600  cubic  feet  per  minute.  As  a  cubic 
foot  of  air  weighs  527  grains,  there  will  be  about  13  cubic 

feet  of  air  to  a  pound ;  therefore  ^^^-.^      =  969  lbs.  weight 

of  air  set  in  motion  per  minute,  with  a  velocity  of  70  feet 
per  second.  The  height  from  which  a  heavy  body  must  fall 
in  order  to  acquire  a  velocity  of  70  feet  per  second  is  76.5 
feet,  which,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  pounds  weight 
moved  per  minute,  will  give  the  power  necessary  to  discharge 
this  quantity  of  air  at  the  stated  velocity ;  and  this  product 
divided  by  33,000  (the  number  of  pounds  weight  that  one 
horse  will  raise  one  foot  high  per  minute),  will  give  the  amount 

76.5  X  969 

of  steam  power  required.    Therefore  — —  =  2.24,  or 

nearly  2i  horses'  power  will  be  required  to  discharge  the 
given  quantity  of  air  at  the  velocity  stated.* 

The  Reform  Club-house  in  London  is  ventilated  by  a  fan 
capable  of  throwing  11,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  into 
a  subterranean  tunnel  under  the  basement  story.  The  con- 
densed steam  from  the  small  engine  that  works  the  fan, 
supplies  three  cast-iron  chests  with  the  heat  required  for 
warming  the  building.  At  the  General  Post-Office,  London, 
a  fan  is  also  used  as  the  ventilating  force  for  a  scheme  of 
^  Urc,  « I'hilosopliical  Transactions."  Hood,  "Warming  and  Venlilatiun." 
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ventilation  contrived  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper.  Air  is  intro- 
duced into  the  large  rooms,  kitchens,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  main 
trunk  communicating  with  the  open  air  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  is  a  large  fan 
driven  by  steam  power,  which  forces  air  through  the  main 
at  the  rate  of  about  30  feet  per  second.  The  air  on  entering 
the  main  is  filtered  by  means  of  three  screens  of  wire  gauze 
with  different  sized  apertures  placed  vertically,  with  pockets 
beneath  for  the  reception  of  solid  matter.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  amount  of  solid  impurities  in  the  air  of 
London,  from  the  fact  that  the  meshes  get  choked  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  and  require  to  be  cleaned  with  a  brush, 
while  in  the  course  of  ten  days  dirt  accumulates  in  the 
pockets  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  Three  degrees  of  fineness 
are  used  for  the  wire  gauze,  the  coarsest  containing  12 
meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  the  medium  size  1(3  meshes,  and 
the  finest  20  meshes.  From  the  main  shaft  are  branch 
mains  proceeding  to  each  room,  and  in  each  room  are 
branches  connected  with  them  by  a  certain  fixed  size  of 
aperture,  or  by  valves,  so  as  to  supply  a  certain  definite 
quantity  of  air  in  a  given  time  to  the  room.  The  air  is 
diffused  from  the  branches  by  means  of  holes  f  inch  in 
diameter.  These  perforated  branches  ramify  nnder  all  the 
tables,  and  are  placed  wherever  they  are  required.  In  the 
large  room,  which  is  90  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  and  wh-ere 
200  people  are  often  assembled,  the  relief  afforded  by  this 
arrangement  was  very  remarkable.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
supposed  that  the  air  streaming  into  a  building  from  these 
perforated  trunks  may  produce  the  unpleasant  effect  of  a 
draught  from  every  aperture  ;  but  Mr.  Cowper  finds  that 
when  the  air  enters  the  main  at  no  greater  velocity  than 
2}j  feet  per  second,  no  draught  is  felt.  This  velocity  is 
reduced  to  about  l-J-  foot  per  second  in  the  branches,  and  so 
little  is  this  felt,  that  the  men  cannot  tell  when  the  fan  is  at 
rest  or  in  motion,  except  in  the  former  case  by  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  air,  which  docs  not  happen  in  the  latter. 
Mr.  Cowper's  three  conditions  for  successful  ventilation  are — 
Ist,  Let  the  air  enter  with  email  velocity;  2ndly,  Be  sure 
that  it  does  enter,  or  in  other  ^\urd.'^,  employ  a  ventilating 
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lurce  such  as  a  fan  ;  and  ordly,  Give  plenty  of  area,  so  that 
enough  air  may  enter  at  the  small  velocity  mentioned.  In  a 
Inrge  building  the  air  in  the  main  should  be  kept  under  a 
slight  pressure,  such  as  that  of  ^ths  of  an  inch  of  water. 
The  foul  air  is  got  rid  of  by  suitable  openings,  and  the 
products  of  combustion  from  the  gas  are  removed  by  placing 
a  funnel  over  each  gas  flame  ;  the  funnel  has  an  opening  of 
5  inches  at  the  mouth,  and  is  connected  with  a  1-^-  inch  pipe 
discharging  into  a  chimney,  or  into  the  outer  air.  Tlie 
distance  between  the  top  of  the  lamp  glass  and  the  bottom 
of  the  funnel  should  be  about  1^  inch,  so  as  not  to  po'mt  th 
flame.  It  is  an  advantage  to  keep  the  pipe  hot  (but  not  so 
hot  as  to  melt  the  solder),  in  order  that  the  water  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  the  gas  may  be  kept  in  the  state  of 
vapour.  Galvanised  iron  answers  well  as  the  material  for 
these  pipes,  which,  of  course,  improve  the  air  of  the  room  by 
acting  as  a  ventilating  force. 

The  Archimedean  screw  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  fan  in  the  ventilation  of  buildings  ;  but  it  appears  to 
be  in  every  respect  an  inferior  machine.  The  merit  has 
been  claimed  for  it  of  being  entirely  self-acting,  requiring  no 
power  to  set  it  in  motion,  except  the  ascensive  force  of  the 
vitiated  air  itself,  which,  acting  on  the  threads  or  spirals  of 
the  screw,  causes  it  to  revolve,  and  so  effects  the  discharge. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  unless  driven  by  power,  the 
Archimedean  screw  can  have  no  effect,  except  to  retard  the 
ascent  of  the  current  of  air,  just  as  the  small  screws,  or 
snaoke-jacks,  which  spin  so  merrily  in  kitchen-windows  and 
in  bakers'  shops,  are  driven  by  the  air,  and  do  not,  of  course, 
assist  in  the  ventilation  :  they  may  do  some  service  in  dis- 
persing the  air  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  pouring  in  in  a 
torrent,  but  this  effect  may  be  produced  by  means  of  perforated 
zinc,  wire  gauze,  &c.  In  one  of  the  hospitals  at  Paris,  air  is 
propelled  by  an  Archimedean  screw  worked  by  a  steam- 
engine,  witli,  it  is  said,  less  loss  of  force  than  by  the  fan- 
blowers,  and  by  an  ingenious  provision  the  pitch  of  the 
screw  is  made  to  adapt  itself  to  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  air  current  is  maintained  at  a 
uniform  strength. 
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Pumps  and  bellows  have  also  liad  their  share  of  attention 
as  instnimcuts  of  ventilation.  At  the  time  when  Dr.  Desa- 
guliers  was  endeavouring  to  get  his  ventilating  fans  intro- 
duced into  the  navy,  Dr.  Hales  came  forward  with  a  rival 
scheme,  which  he  termed  the  "ship's  lungs,"  and  he  was 
applied  to  by  Government  to  fix  his  apparatus  on  board  the 
Captain,  a  seventy  gun  ship,  by  way  of  experiment.  A 
double  ventilator  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  Fig.  lOG.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  outer  cases,  b  d  q  c,  each  10  feet  long,  4:|-  feet 
wide,  and  13  inches  deep  inside.  The  midriff  or  valve,  z 
(Fig.  107),  was  framed  of  wood,  and  fixed  at  one  end  to  each 
case  by  iron  hinges,  and  a  slip  of  leather  was  nailed  over  the 
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Fig.  106.  Hales's  Ventilator. 

whole  length  of  the  joint,  to  make  it  air-tight.  This  valve 
moved  easily  up  and  down,  as  near  the  surface  of  each  case 
as  possible.  Iron  rods,  n  r,  were  fixed  about  G  inches  from 
the  movable  end  of  the  midriff  at  n,  and  were  furnished 
with  joints  made  hke  two  links  in  a  chain,  to  allow  them 
to  preserve  a  perpendicular  position  in  the  motion  caused  by 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  midriffs.  The  upper  ends  of 
these  rods  were  attached  to  a  lever,  g  f,  12  feet  long,  moving 
on  a  pivot  at  o,  and  capable  of  being  worked  by  two  men. 
The  valves  marked  1  to  8,  each  22  inches  long,  G  inches 
deep,  and  suspended  by  copper  hinges,  were  an  inch  broader 
and  longer  than  the  openings;  and  their  borders,  as  well 
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Fig.  107.  Ventilator  opened,  showing  the 
Valve. 


as  the  corresponding  borders  of  the  valve  openings,  -were 
lined  with  list  or  ^YOollen  cloth,  to  deaden  their  noise  when 

falling.  A  box  with  a 
large  aperture  covered 
the  emission  valves,  from 
which  the  air  was  con- 
veyed by  a  pipe  into  tlie 
part  of  the  ship  that 
was  to  be  ventilated. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  construction  of 
this  machine  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  com- 
mon bellows.  The  air  enters  by  those  valves  which  are 
hinged  to  open  inwards,  and  is  emitted  at  each  rise  and  fall 
of  the  midriff,  through  the  valves  which  are  hung  so  as  to 
open  outwards  into  the  covering-box,  whence  it  is  convej'ed 
through  a  tube  to  the  parts  of  the  ship  requiring  ventilation. 

Dr.  Hales  calculated  that  his  machine  would  expel  a  tun 
of  air  at  each  stroke,  or  G  tuns  per  minute  ;  and  that  the  air 
issued  from  the  aperture  with  a  velocity  of  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour.  This  estimate  is  far  too  high,  and  the  machine 
itself  is  'far  inferior  to  that  of  his  amiable  rival,  Dr.  Desa- 
guliers ;  indeed,  the  use  of  the  rotatory  fan  at  the  jDresent 
day,  and  the  total  practical  oblivion  of  the  "  ship's  lungs," 
is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the  respective  merits  of  the 
two  inventions. 

In  the  experiment  in  the  Captain,  Sir  Jacob  Aclnvorth 
condescended  to  be  present,  and  appears  to  have  behaved  to 
Dr.  Hales  with  civility.  It  is  very  probable  that  on  this 
occasion,  the  objection  urged  against  this  machine  was,  that 
it  was  not  self-acting,  but  required  too  constant  attention  of 
the  seamen  to  be  of  any  use,  for  the  Doctor,  in  his  treatise, 
endeavours  to  combat  such  objections  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  As  to  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  working  these 
ventilators,  how  frivolous  and  groundless  it  is  when  the 
matter  is  rightly  considered;  for  as  they  are  chiefly  wanted 
where  there  is  a  great  number  of  men,  so  the  labour  of  it, 
equally  divided  among  them,  is  very  inconsiderable ;  for  if 
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two  men  can  hold  to  work  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  liour, 
four  men,  hy  changing  hands — spell  and  spell,  as  they  term  it 
— may  well  work  for  an  hour.  And  suppose  there  be  500  or 
480  men  in  a  ship,  and  every  one  takes  his  share  of  the 
work,  then,  once  in  five  days,  it  will  come  to  every  man's 
turn  to  work  at  it  for  half  an  hour.  And  suppose  there  he 
in  a  transport  or  Guinea  slave  ship  200  men,  as  there  is  often 
about  that  number,  then  it  will  come  to  every  man's  turn  to 
work  the  ventilators  for  half  an  hour  once  in  forty-eight  hours  ; 
but  here,  as  the  ventilators  will  be  less  than  the  above  described 
ventilators,  so  will  the  labour  of  working  them  be  also  less. 
This,  supposing  it  necessary  to  do  it  incessantly  night  and  day, 
which  need  not  be  in  a  man-of-war  when  the  port-holes  can 
be  opened,  and  there  is  any  degree  of  wind  ;  which,  suppose 
it  be  half  the  time  of  the  crew's  being  on  ship-board,  then  it 
will  come  to  each  man's  turn  but  once  in  ten  days.  Tliis 
calculation  is  made  on  a  supposition  that  every  individual 
takes  his  turn  at  the  ventilator  ;  but  let  us  allow  an  abate- 
ment of  one-fifth  for  ofiicers,  sick,  &c.,  then  will  the  work  be 
no  more  than  half  an  hour  to  each  man  in  eight  days.  But 
suppose  it  were  to  be  incessant,  can  half  an  hour  in  five  days 
be  thought  so  hard  and  great  a  degree  of  labour  as  to  render 
the  working  of  the  ventilators  an  impracticable  thing  ?  Is 
not  the  benefit  proposed  thereby,  viz.,  the  saving  yearly  of 
the  lives  of  thousands,  a  sufficient  reward  for  so  small  a 
pittance  of  labour?  Shall  it  be  said  of  the  brave  and  un- 
daunted sailor,  that  rather  than  pull  his  hand  out  of  his 
bosom,  and  work  for  an  hour  once  in  ten  days,  he  will  choose 
to  lie  down  and  suffer  his  brave  manly  spirit  to  be  suffocated 
in  a  frowsy  stench — a  stench  that  has  destroyed  the  lives  of 
millions  of  the  stoutest  and  bravest,  for  the  lamp  of  life  is 
sooner  thereby  quenched  than  many  are  aware  of."* 

*  The  title  of  this  book  is  curious,  .mrl  it  promises  more  than  the  machines 
clcscribed  in  it  were  calculated  to  perform.  It  ia  as  follows : — "  A  description 
of  Ventilators,  whereby  great  quantities  of  fresh  air  may  with  case  be  con- 
veyed into  Mines,  Gaols,  Hospitals,  Worldiouses,  and  Sliip^,  in  cxcliange  for 
tlieir  noxious  air.  An  account  also  of  their  great  usefulness  in  many  other 
respects;  a,s  in  preserving  all  sorts  of  grain  dry  and  sweet,  and  free  from 
being  destroyed  Ijy  weevils  both  in  granaries  and  shijis,  and  in  preserving 
many  other  sorts  of  goods ;  as  also  in  drying  corn,  malt,  hops,  gunpowder,  iic^, 
pud  for  many  otiier  useful  purposes.    ^VIlich  was  read  before  tlic  Royal 
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All  this  argument  is  perfectly  sound,  and  it  must  bo 
admitted,  that  each  sailor  ought  to  "  work  for  an  hour  once 
in  ten  days,"  in  order  to  keep  the  ship  well  ventilated.  It 
must  also  be  admitted,  that  under  the  old  system  of  lightning 
conductors,  the  approach  of  every  storm  ought  to  have  been 
a  sufficient  warning  to  cause  the  erection  of  these  safe-guards, 
in  case  the  ship  should  be  struck.  There  are  many  things 
in  life  which  men  ought  to  do,  and  much  learned  and  scien- 
tific eloquence  is  repeatedly  urged  in  favour  of  their  doing 
them  ;  but  as  indolence,  indifference,  and  ignorance  are  not 
easily  moved  to  exertion,  the  benefit  must,  if  possible,  be 
conferred  without  occasioning  thought,  trouble,  or  exertion 
to  those  who  are  to  share  in  its  advantages. 

Such  a  contrivance  was  introduced  into  English  vessels 
of  war  at  the  very  time  when  the  respective  merits  of  Dr. 
Desaguliers  and  Dr.  Hales's  schemes  were  being  discussed. 
This  was  Mr.  iSutton's  air  tubes,  which  will  be  noticed  in 
the  next  chapter.  These  were  perfectly  successful ;  but  as 
the  plan  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent,  and  some  objec- 
tion had  been  made  to  the  paying  for  the  use  of  it  on  board 
each  ship,  the  scheme  seems  to  have  died  with  the  inventor, 
for  we  find  the  complaints  of  the  defective  ventilation  of 
ships  to  be  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  no  further  improvement 
appears  to  have  been  made  until  about  the  year  1785,  wlien 
wooden  pipes  about  9  inches  square  were  introduced  (for 
which  brass  tubes  were  afterwards  substituted),  running  from 
between  decks  along  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  opening  into 
the  air  over  the  gunwale  of  the  forecastle.*  The  importance 
of  this  contrivance  will  be  seen,  when  it  is  considered  tliat  in 
frigates  the  sleeping-places  of  the  men  are  excluded  from 
direct  communication  with  the  external  air;  and  that  a 
number  of  men  crowded  together  in  hammocks  for  hours 
together  in  a  small,  dark,  confined  space,  must  be  highly 
injurious  to  health.    Attempts  had  been  made  to  remedy 

Society  in  May,  1741.  By  Stephen  Hales,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Eector  of  Farriiig- 
don,  Hampshire,  and  Minister  of  Teddington,  Middlesex.    London,  1743." 

*  This  contrivance  was  first  pointed  out  hy  Dr.  Gilbert  Blanc,  in  his  work 
"On  the  Diseases  Incident  to  Seamen"  (London,  1785),  and  the  idea  was 
suggested  to  him  froui  a  similar  contrivance  in  La  Nymiihc,a.  Trench  frigate. 
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this  by  small  scuttles  cut  in  the  sides ;  but  this  was  frequently 
objected  to  as  weakening  or  endangering  the  ship. 

Among  mechanical  contrivances  may  be  mentioned  Dr. 
Arnott's  Ventilating  Gasometer,  worked  by  water  power.  A 
cyhnder  or  gasometer  is  made  to  move  up  and  down  in  a 
circular  trough  of  water,  contained  with  itself  in  a  case, 
furnished  with  valves,  through  which  air  is  alternately 
admitted  and  discharged  during  each  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  gasometer,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  blowing- 
machine  of  an  iron  blast-furnace.  The  cylinder  is  suspended 
from  one  end  of  the  beam,  and  a  balance  weight  at  the  other 
end.  Connected  with  the  beam  is  a  small  piston,  working  in 
a  barrel,  beneath  which  water  is  admitted  by  a  pipe,  con- 
nected with  a  tank  of  water  60  feet  above.  The  pressure  of 
this  column,  acting  under  the  piston,  sets  the  beam  in  motion, 
and  raises  the  ventilating  cylinder  to  its  highest  position,  A 
cock  or  valve,  acted  on  by  a  rod  from  the  beam,  then  shuts 
off  the  column  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  opens  a  way 
for  the  escape  of  the  water  in  the  small  barrel.  The  venti- 
lating cylinder,  which  is  heavier  than  its  counterpoise,  being 
thus  free  to  move,  descends  by  its  own  weight ;  the  water- 
cock  is  then  opened  by  a  touch  from  the  rod,  and  the  piston 
again  rises,  and  produces  another  oscillation  of  the  beam. 
The  cylinder  contains  about  125  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  as  this 
moves  up  and  down  eight  times  per  minute,  it  will  supply 
a  building  with  2,000  feet  of  fresh  air  in  that  time.  In  cold 
weather  the  air  may  be  warmed  by  the  self-regulating  stove 
with  water-leaves.* 

*  Dr.  Arnott's  stove,  describecl  p.  144,  Ac,  lias  been  furnished  by  its  in- 
ventor with  a  vmter-jacket,  forming  wliat  is  called  a  water-stove.  This  jacket 
forms  an  external  case  or  lining  to  the  stove,  and  is  filled  with  water,  which 
is  heated  by  the  fire  within  ;  thus  not  only  is  the  surface  of  the  stove  a  source 
of  heat,  but  it  may  distribute  its  heat  to  other  tubes  or  vessels  filled  with 
water,  and  the  heating  surface  may  be  indefinitely  increased  l)y  connecting 
the  pipes  with  very  thin  fiat  l)oxos  of  .sheet  copper  filled  with  water,  and  set 
up  side  by  side  aljout  half  an  inch  apart,  in  any  convenient  ])laco,  like  so 
many  thin  portfolios  or  books  of  maps.  If  the  pipes  are  properly  arranged, 
there  will  be  a  circulation  of  water  between  tliose  wdter-leave.i,  as  they  are 
called,  and  the  water-clad  stove. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  VENTILATION  OP   BUILDINGS,  SHIPS,  MINES,  &C.,  BY 
MEANS  OF  ARTIFICIAL  HEAT. 

Among  the  special  contrivances  for  producing  ventilation, 
combustion  occupies  a  prominent  part.  By  applying  heat  to 
the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ventilating  tube,  the  air  of 
the  place  requiring  ventilation  is  drawn  upwards  with  in- 
creased rapidity,  and  fresh  air  rushes  in  with  a  proportional 
increase  of  rapidity  to  supply  its  place.  This  method  of  pro- 
ducing artificial  ventilation  seems  to  have  been  first  described 
by  Rodolphus  Agricola,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  his  book, 
De  re  Metallica,  he  speaks  of  the  method  of  drawing  the  foul 
air  out  of  a  mine,  by  suspending  a  large  fire  in  the  middle 
of  the  shaft — a  method  which  has  been  practised  in  mines 
ever  since  his  time.  This  method  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  in  the  ventilation  of  crowded  rooms,  until  the 
year  1723,  when  Dr.  Desaguliers  was  requested  to  endeavour 
to  improve  the  arrangements  made  some  years  before  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  for  the  ventilation  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Wren's  plan  was  as  follows : — A  large  square 
hole  was  made  in  the  ceiling  at  each  corner  of  the  House, 
and  over  each  hole,  in  the  above  room,  was  erected  a  hollow, 
truncated  pyramid,  6  or  8  feet  high,  constructed  so  as  to  be 
closed  at  pleasure.  The  vitiated  air  of  the  House  escaped  by 
these  holes  when  the  temperature  was  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  it  often  happened  that  the  colder  and  denser 
air  of  the  upper  room  not  only  stopped  the  ascending  current, 
but  poured  down  in  cataracts  upon  the  members  below.  This 
defective  arrangement  vl'as  remedied  by  Dr.  Desaguliers  in 
an  ingenious  manner.  He  constructed  a  closet  at  each  end 
of  the  upper  room  between  the  pyramids,  and  conducted  a 
trunk  from  the  pyramids  to  the  square  iron  cavities  that 
surrounded  a  fire-grate  in  each  closet.  When,  therefore,  the 
fires  were  lighted  in  these  grates,  air  ascended  from  the 
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House,  through  the  heated  cavities,  iato  the  closets,  and  was 
thence  discharged  up  the  chimney's.  This  arrangement  is 
represented  in  Fig,  108,  in  which  c  c  are  the  pyramids  at  one 
extremity  of  the  room,  opening  from  the  ceilings  of  the 


Fig.  108.  Desaguliers'  Method  of  Ventilating. 


House ;  e  e,  two  pipes  leading  from  them  to  the  fire-grate, 
a  b.  The  heat  of  the  fire,  rarefying  the  air  in  the  iron 
cavities,  x  x,  a  current  would  be  produced  in  e  e,  and  the 
air  from  the  pyramids  would  flow  out  at  x  x  into  the  closets, 
and  thence  into  the  chimney. 

The  principle  of  this  arrangement  is  perfectly  sound,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  answered  the  jjurpose 
required,  if  it  had  had  fair  play.  The  cause  of  its  failure 
is  curious.  Mrs.  Smith,  the  housekeeper  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  feeling  herself  aggrieved  at  being  disturbed  in 
the  possession  of  "  her  rooms,"  discovered  an  easy  method  of 
persuading  the  honourable  members  that  the  philosopher's 
plan  had  failed.  She  carried  her  point,  "by  not  having  the 
fires  lighted  until  the  House  had  sat  some  time,  and  was  very 
hot;  for  then  tlie  air  in  the  closets  that  had  not  been  heated 
went  down  into  the  House,  to  an  air  rarer  and  less  resisting, 
whereby  tlie  House  became  hotter  instead  of  being  cooled. 
But  when  the  fire  had  been  lighted  before  the  meeting  of 
the  members,  the  air  went  up  from  the  House  into  the  closets 
and  out  of  their  chimneys,  and  continued  to  do  so  the  whole 
day,  keeping  the  House  very  cool."  The  failure  of  this  plan 
led  to  the  introduction  of  the  rotatory  fan  already  noticed 
(p.  237).* 

'"■"Sir  Gfiorf,'e  I?eaiiniont  nncl  some  ollirr  members  oliscrving  lli.'it  llio 
(lf;-ign  of  cooling  Ihe  House  was  frustrated,  asked  me,  in  1730,"  says  the 
J)octor,  "if  I  could  not  find  out  some  contrivance  to  draw  the  hot  and  foul 
air  out  of  the  House  by  means  of  some  person  that  should  entirely  depend 
upon  mc,  which  I  promised  to  do,  and  effected — calling  tlie  wheel  a  ceiilri- 
fi'ijcd  or  Mowiiir/  wheel,  and  the  man  that  turned  it  a  veniilutor."    As  the 
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About  the  time  of  the  controversy  between  Dr.  Desaguliera 
and  Dr.  Hales,  respecting  the  merits  of  their  machines  for 
ventilating  ships,  as  described  in  the  last  chapter,  a  new  rival 
appeared,  with  a  contrivance  which  far  exceeded  either  of 
theirs,  in  point  of  practical  utility,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  self-acting.  Mr.  Samuel  Sutton,  a  brewer,  being 
moved  with  compassion  towards  the  unhappy  soldiers  who 
were  suffering  in  the  ships  at  Spithead  for  want  of  fresh  air, 
felt  himself  "obliged  to  do  all  that  was  possible  for  their 
relief  in  these  unhappy  circumstances,"  and  even  submitted  to 
all  sorts  of  slights  and  humiliations  rather  than  forego  his 
laudable  desire  to  benefit  mankind  in  general,  and  the  navy 
in  particular,  by  the  introduction  of  his  apparatus.  Without 
at  all  desiring  to  call  in  question  the  humane  motive  of 
Mr.  Sutton,  it  must  still  be  confessed,  that  in  the  introduction 
of  his  apparatus,  he  had  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  interest.  Not 
that  this  is  objectionable  in  any  inventor,  for  there  can  be  no 

name  of  Desagulicrs  has  been  mentioned  several  times  in  tlie.se  pa2;cs,  a  slight 
notice  of  him  may  Ije  interesting.  He  was  born  at  Rochelle  in  Warcli,  10^3. 
His  father  was  a  French  Trotestant  refugee,  who  sought  refuge  in  England 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  sent  to  Christ  Chiircli, 
Oxford,  and  in  1702,  when  only  nineteen,  gave  lectures  on  experimental 
philosophy  at  Hart  Hall.  He  married  in  1712,  settled  in  London,  and  had 
the  merit  of  first  introducing  to  the  public  lectures  on  natural  philosophy. 
The  noveltj'  of  the  method,  the  earnestness  of  the  teacher,  and  tlie  beauty  of 
the  experiments,  attracted  fashionable  and  even  royal  audiences.  In  1714 
Desaguliers  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  between  that  date 
and  the  year  1743  he  contributed  to  its  Transactions.  He  also  published 
volumes  of  lectures,  (fee,  on  natural  philosophy,  and  translations  of  S'Gravc- 
sande's  "  Perspective"  and  IS'ieuwentyt's  "Religious  Philosopher,"  ic.  The 
spirited  engravings  representing  feats  of  mechanical  strength  in  Brewster's 
worli  on  Natural  Magic  are  from  some  admirable  etchings  in  Desaguliers' 
lectures.  The  Duke  of  Chandos  made  Desaguliers  his  chaplain,  and  presented 
him  with  the  living  of  Edgware.  He  also  became  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  But,  in  spite  of  tliis  apparent  prosperity,  there  is  a  tradition,  based 
on  some  lines  by  the  poet  Cawlhorn,  tliat  he  died  in  great  poverty. 

"  Here  poor,  neglected  Desaguliers  fell ! 
How  he  who  taught  two  gracious  kings  to  view 
All  Boyle  ennobled,  and  all  Bacon  knew, 
Died  in  a  cell,  without  a  friend  to  save, 
Without  a  guinea,  and  without  a  grave  ! " 

Desaguliers  certainly  did  remove  to  lodgings  over  tlic  Piazza  in  Covcnt 
Garden,  where  he  continued  to  give  lectures,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  lie 
shared  the  fate  of  inventors,  and  became  involved  in  debt.  At  any  rate,  his 
sons  did  not  inherit  his  poverty;  for  we  lind  that  one  of  them  was  a  colonel 
in  the  Royal  Artillery,  aud  "a  great  favourite  of  George  III.  He  died 
in  1775. 
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doubt  that  a  benefit  conferred  by  a  man  upon  his  country,  ia 
deserving  of  reward  ;  but  the  mixed  motive  is  objectionable — 
urging  the  invention  forward  on  the  plea  of  humanity,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  asking  for  a  large  pecuniary  reward.  When 
Dr.  Franldin  and  Count  Rumford  advocated  the  general 
introduction  of  their  inventions,  on  the  ground  of  humanity, 
the  motive  was  pure  and  honourable,  for  they  took  out  no 
patent  and  hinted  at  no  reward,  seeking  only  to  be  useful  to 
their  fellow-creatures. 

Mr.  Sutton's  invention  is,  however,  meritorious,  and  in  his 
curious  and  amusing  narrative,*  we  read  a  minute  account 
of  its  origin  and  progress.  It  originated  in  the  following 
circumstance.  In  a  room  which  had  three  fire-jDlaces,  the 
windows  and  doors  were  made  to  fit  as  tightly  as  possible, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  external  air.  Having  made  a  large  fire 
in  two  of  the  fire-places,  it  was  found,  naturally  enough,  that 
the  wind  came  down  the  chimney  of  the  third  fire-place  with 
such  force  as  to  blow  out  a  candle.  This  suggested  the  idea 
of  ventilating  the  different  parts  of  a  ship ;  for  as  a  fire  is 
always  kept  burning  on  board,  it  was  supposed  that  a  pipe 
or  cavity  opening  from  any  part  of  the  ship  to  the  fire,  would 
draw  the  air  along  it  to  feed  the  fire,  thus  occasioning  a  fresh 
supply  to  the  part  of  the  ship  whence  the  air  was  subtracted. 
This  idea  being  once  conceived,  Sutton  sought  every  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  naval  men  on  the  subject  of  the  ventila- 
tion of  a  ship.  On  one  occasion,  he  says,  "  being  at  a  coffee- 
house near  the  Admiralty,  I  placed  myself  nigh  some  gentle- 
men of  the  navy,  and  inquired  of  them,  as  I  had  before  of 
others,  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  forementioned  change  of 
air,  who  all,  to  a  man,  acknowledged  that  it  would  be  of  the 
utmost  service,  and  upon  their  unanimous  approbation  of  it, 
I  told  them  that  I  could  procure  such  a  change  of  air  ;  upon 
which  one  of  the  company  went  to  another  table,  and  the 
rest  followed  him  ;  and  I  heard  him  tell  the  others  that  ho 

*  "An  Historical  Account  of  a  New  Method  for  cxtrncting  tlie  Foul  Air  out 
of  Sliips,  &c."  Jiy  Samuel  Sutton.  London,  1745.  A  .second  edition  was 
published  in  IT'lO,  containitif;  two  favouraljle  account.?  of  the  invention, 
read  before  the  Koyal  Society  by  Dr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Watson,  and  a  Di.scour.sc 
on  the  Scurvy,  by  Dr.  Mead,  who  tliought  that  tiiat  fatal  disease  would  be 
greatly  mitigated  Ijy  the  introduction  of  Sutton's  apparatus  on  board  ships. 
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heartily  pitied  me  as  being  really  mad,  and  out  of  ray  senses." 
Sutton  had  solicited  an  interview  with  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  which  was  granted,  and  he  received  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Sir  Jacob  Ackworth.  On  presenting  it,  a 
meeting  w-as  appointed  five  days  afterwards  at  seven  in  the 
morning.  The  brewer  was  punctual,  but  the  knight  kept 
him  waiting  the  whole  daj^  and  it  was  not  till  the  evening 
that  he  condescended  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  him  : — 
"  Sir,  I  suppose  you  intend  to  throw  air  into  the  wells  of 
ships  ?  "  "  No  ;  I  propose  to  draw  it  out  by  means  of  fire." 
"  Do  you  know  how  far  you  are  to  draw  it  out?"  "  Not  6 
inches;  for  if  I  can  extract  it  never  so  small  a  distance,  the 
incumbent  air  will  press  forward,  of  course,  and  cause  a  con- 
stant change."  Sutton  then  expressed  a  hope  that  a  time 
might  be  aj)pointed  for  a  trial  of  his  scheme,  but  the  knight 
replied  that  no  experiment  should  be  made,  if  he  could  hinder 
it.  This  unmannerly  treatment  did  not  daunt  the  brewer. 
He  petitioned  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  obtained  an 
order  to  make  an  experiment  in  a  ship  of  war  at  Woolwich. 
Whereupon  he  proceeded  to  erect  his  apparatus,  and  had 
completed  it,  except  the  soldering  of  two  pipes,  when  a 
messenger  from  the  builder  of  His  Majesty's  yard  appeared, 
and  ordered  the  workmen  ashore.  In  spite  of  all  remon- 
strances, the  work  was  suspended,  and  next  day  the  apparatus 
was  taken  down,  and  the  holes  were  plugged  up.  Under 
these  discouraging  circumstances,  Sutton  introduced  himself 
to  Dr.  Mead,  the  king's  physician,  who  at  once  encouraged 
the  scheme,  and  succeeded  in  getting  Martin  Folkes,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  favour  it.  Under  this 
powerful  patronage,  the  Admiralty  were  induced  to  order  a 
trial  to  be  made  of  the  apparatus  on  board  any  of  His  Majesty's 
ships  in  the  river.  Accordingly,  SuUon  fixed  upon  the  hulk 
at  Deptford,  but  he  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  his  orders 
executed:  the  workmen  of  the  King's  Yard  "were  busily 
employed  in  trying  the  usefulness  of  another  machine,  in- 
dustriously set  on  foot  to  supplant  mine."  "  The  excessive 
shyness  and  caution  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  yard  led  me  to 
conclude  that  my  scheme  at  last  would  be  set  aside,  in  spite 
of  all  the  steps  I  could  take  to  prevent  it ;  and  I  was  con- 
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firmed  in  tliis  opinion  when  I  fonnd  the  pipes  were  made  of 
wood  between  o  and  6  inclies  wide,  in  sucli  an  unworkman- 
like manner,  that  to  render  them  tight,  I  was  forced  to  get 
size  and  paper  from  Deptford  to  put  over  the  joints ;  and 
tliat,  moreover,  many  hands  were  employed  in  erecting  wind- 
sails,  in  order  to  show  that  they  could  thereby  procure  as 
much  air  as  my  scheme  would  afford."  But,  at  length,  in 
September,  17-il,  the  trial  was  made  before  some  of  the 
Lords  of  thrt  Admiralty,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy, 
Dr.  Mead,  ]\Iartin  Folkes,  Esq.,  and  several  other  members 
of  the  Koyal  Society.  Sir  Jacob  Ackworth  welcomed  this 
distinguished  company,  by  remarking,  "  I  am  sorry  that  you 
are  come  to  see  the  trial  of  such  a  foolish  experiment,  that  I 
tried  myself  yesterday,  and  it  would  not  shake  a  candle." 
Sutton  ventured  to  reply  that  the  apparatus  would  be  in  good 
humour  that  day,  and  that  the  end  of  every  one  of  the  pijDcs 
would  blow  out  a  candle.  The  experiment  was  accordingly 
made,  and  although  Sutton  complains  that  the  tarpaulins 
which  he  had  placed  over  the  hatches  had  been  removed,  the 
success  was  complete,  and  his  friends  were  satisfied.*  The 
result  of  this  trial  was,  that  in  November  following,  Sutton 
was  sent  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  Portsmouth  to  fit 
up  his  appai'atus  in  the  Norwich  man-of-war.  Sir  Charles 
Wager  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  at  Portsmouth, 
in  which  he  sensibly  remarks,  "  this  contrivance  is  approved 
by  much  wiser  men  than  I  am  in  such  things,  and,  therefore, 
I  desire  you  would  let  Mr.  Sutton  have  all  the  encouragement 
and  assistance  you  can  give  him."  He  also  requests  that 
Sutton  may  "  meet  with  no  obstruction  or  discouragement 
from  anybody  that  may  think  themselves  wiser."  After  this,  as 
may  be  supposed,  Sutton  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
Portsmouth  dockyard. 

Sutton  now  thought  it  high  time  to  ask  for  a  "  suitable 
reward  for  his  useful  invention,  and  reasonable  satisfaction  for 
bis  trouble,  loss  of  time  to  the  neglect  of  his  other  affairs, 

»  Mr.  Watson  reported  to  tlic  Tloyal  Society  that  Sutton's  macliino  brought 
np  air  "from  the  Ijrcad-room,  orlop,  and  well  of  the  sliip  at  tlio  same  time,  in 
fliicli  quantity,  that  large  ligiitcd  candles  Ijcing  put  to  the  end  of  the  tubes, 
the  flame  was  immediately  sucked  out  as  fast  as  applied,  though  the  end  of 
one  of  the  tubes  was  above  20  yards  distant  from  the  fire." 
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and  expenses  in  the  execution  of  tlie  same."  He  plied  the 
Admiralty  with  petitions,  but  received  no  answer  until  the 
11th  June,  1743,  when  he  was  furnished  with  an  extract  from 
a  letter  from  the  captain  of  the  Norwich,  containing  his 
report  as  to  the  working  of  the  apparatus  on  a  voyage  to  the 
Coast  of  Guinea,  the  West  Indies,  and  back.  The  captain's 
report  is  as  follows  : — "As  to  the  air-pipes  which  were  put 
on  board  of  me,  I  was  obliged  to  stop  up  two  of  them,  by 
reason  the  fire  came  down  between  decks — the  other,  to  the 
w-ell,  was  kept  open  ;  but  the  ship  making  water  enough  to 
keep  her  sweet,  I  was  not  able  to  judge  of  their  use,  having 
been  so  healthy  as  to  bury  only  tw-o  men  all  the  time  I  was 
on  the  coast."  The  healthy  state  of  the  crew  during  such  a 
voyage  was,  at  the  period  to  which  we  now  refer,  something 
so  extraordinary,  that  the  captain's  report,  which  was  intended 
to  condemn  the  scheme,  is  really  a  high  eulogium  on  it, 
seeing  that  one  of  the  pipes  was  allowed  to  remain  open  during 
the  whole  voyage. 

At  length  the  Admiralty  made  their  report,  in  which  they 
stated  that  the  apparatus  "  does  not,  in  all  respects,  come  up 
to  the  expectation,  and  that  the  use  thereof  is  dangerous  and 
liable  to  accidents  by  fire ;  yet  as  the  said  Mr.  Sutton  has 
employed  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  time  about  the  said  in- 
vention for  the  benefit  of  the  navy,  and  had  encouragement 
from  their  Lordships  to  do  so,  and  their  Lordships,  being 
desirous  to  give  encouragement  to  jDersons  who  shall  turn 
their  thoughts  to  any  inventions  that  may  tend  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  navy,"  directed  him  to  be  rewarded  with  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  pounds  !  Of  course  Mr.  Sutton  was  very 
much  disappointed,  and  very  angry.  He  attributes  his 
failure  to  the  undue  preference  given  to  Dr.  Hales's  venti- 
lators. 

Mr.  Sutton  received  the  hundred  pounds  "  on  account,"  and 
did  not  cease  to  urge  the  merits  of  his  invention  upon  the 
Admiralty,  until  he  got  an  order  to  have  his  apparatus  fitted 
to  several  ships.  He  then  looked  out  eagerly  for  the  reports 
of  their  respective  commanders,  and  was  fortunate  in  getting 
a  favourable  return  from  Admiral  Boscawen,  dated  Table 
Bay,  'Jth  April,  1748,  in  which  he  says,"!  cannot  help 
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tliinldng  tlie  air-pipes  fixed  in  the  men-of-wav  have  been  of 
great  service,  by  purifying  the  air  between  decks,  and  tliereby 
preventing  the  scurvy."  After  this,  the  career  of  Sutton  was 
crowned  with  success,  which  he  modestly  attributes  to  '•'  the 
wisdom  and  zeal  of  the  present  Eight  Honourable  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable 
the  principal  officers  and  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's 
Navy,  who,  having  taken  the  whole  affair  into  their  serious 
consideration,  were  so  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  must  accrue  to  the  nation  from  the  faithful 
execution  of  my  scheme,  that  they  have  contracted  with  me 
for  fixing  my  engine  on  board  His  Majesty's  ships,  whether 
laid  up  or  in  commission."  As  Sutton  makes  no  further 
complaint,  we  must  suppose  he  was  satisfied  with  the  pecu- 
niary part  of  the  arrangement.  As  to  his  zeal  for  the  good 
of  his  country,  which  he  talks  so  much  about,  he  took  care 
that  no  one  but  himself  should  derive  pecuniary  benefit  from 
the  plan,  by  securing  his  invention  by  a  patent.*  This, 
however,  at  length  proved  more  fatal  to  the  scheme  than  the 
powerful  opposition  of  Sir  Jacob  Ackworth,  and  the  cool 
indifference  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Sutton  charged 
£30  for  each  ship  of  the  Royal  Navy,  or  of  the  East  India 
Company,  into  which  the  apparatus  was  proposed  to  be 
introduced  ;  and  as  this  was  thought  too  much  for  a  benefit 
which  many  persons  in  authority  were  disposed  to  question, 
the  scheme  was  abandoned  in  a  year  or  two,  and,  after  the 
death  of  Sutton,  all  trace  of  its  existence  seems  to  have  been 
eradicated  from  the  minds  of  ship-builders  and  seamen,  and 
Sir  Jacob  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  favourite 
wind -sails. 

Mr.  Watson's  paper,  which  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  contains  a  very  good  account  of  Sutton's  invention. 
He  describes  tlie  copper  used  for  boiling  the  sliip's  provi- 
sions, and  the  method  of  fixing  it,  with  two  openings  below, 
divided  by  an  iron  grate.    The  first  opening,  having  an  iron 

*Thc  application  of  tlic  maoliinc,  as  stated  in  the  patent,  is  for  romoviiir; 
noxious  air  from  "mines  and  caverns  in  tlio  earth,  dungeons,  prisons,  and  all 
infected  places."  It  may  also  be  used  in  "  hot-houses  and  walls,  which  will 
greatly  warm  the  earth  for  the  speedy  production  of  its  fruits,  and  also  in 
granaries,  for  the  preservation  of  corn  and  grain." 
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door,  ia  for  the  fire,  the  other  for  the  ashes.  In  ordinary 
cases,  the  combustion  of  tlie  fire  is  supported  by  air  drawn 
through  the  ash-pit;  but,  on  board  sliip,  as  both  the  fire 
hole  and  the  ash-pit  hole  are  furnished  with  doors  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  fire,  the  air  must  be  supplied  by  some  other 
means.  Accordingly,  one  or  more  holes,  r  s,  Fig.  109,*  are 
made  through  the  brickwork  in  the  side  of  the  ash-pit,  u, 
and  tubes  of  lead  or  copper  are  fitted  closely  therein,  and 

conducted  from  thence  into  the 
well,  and  other  parts  of  the  ship  ; 
thus  drawing  off  therefrom  the 
foul  air,  and,  sending  it  through 
the  fire,  v,  it  escapes  up  the  chim- 
ney. At  the  same  time,  a  supply 
Fig.  109.  Ash-pit  and  Tubes,    of  fresh  air  rushes  in  at  openings 

about  the  ship,  to  occupy  the  place 
of  the  bad  air.  This  circulation  of  air  not  only  goes  on 
while  the  fii'C  is  burning,  but  so  long  as  (he  fire-jjlace, 
copper,  or  brickwork  remain  warm,  as  -v^as  observed  on 
board  the  hulk  at  Deptford,  when  the  draught  of  air  tlirough 
the  tube  lasted  about  twelve  hours  after  the  fire  was  taken 
away.  "  This  being  considered,  as  the  dressing  the  pro- 
visions for  a  number  of  peoj^le  will  take  up  some  hours  every 
day,  the  warmth  of  the  brickwork  and  flues  will  continue  a 
draught  of  air  from  one  day  to  the  next,  IMr.  Sutton  proposes 
thus  to  circulate  the  air  by  the  same  and  no  greater  expense 
of  fire,  than  is  customarily  used  for  the  necessities  of  the 
ship."  The  larger  tlie  ship,  the  greater  the  number  of  men 
on  board,  and  the  larger  the  quantity  of  in-ovisions,  so  thnit 
more  time  and  fuel  will  be  required  in  preparing  them,  and 
the  more  perfect  will  be  the  ventilation.  The  size  and 
number  of  the  tubes  is  of  little  consequence,  for  the  larger 
the  tubes,  and  the  greater  their  number,  the  less  the  velocity 
of  the  air,  and  vice  versa.  Mr.  Watson  notices,  as  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  perfect  action  of  the  tubes,  that  ])oth  the 
fire  door  and  the  ash-pit  door  be  kept  closed.    In  large  ships 

^  In  Uic  plan,  Fig.  110,  ii  is  llic  asli-pit,  v.  e  tlie  copper  pipes  opening  into 
it,  c  the  oven,  d  a  vent-hole,  and  k  k  tlic  pipes,  continued  to  any  part  of 
the  ship. 
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there  is  not  onlj-  a  copper  but  also  a  fire-grate,  l  (Fig.  110), 
like  that  used  in  kitchens.  Behind  this  grate,  copper  tubes, 
F  V,  were  also  fixed  and  carried  through  the  brickwork,  so 
that  one  extremity  thereof  projected  about  a  foot  into  the 
chimney,  g,  and  the  other 
end  opened  into  the  hold, 
or  any  other  part  of  the 
ship;  so  that  the  air  rushed 
along  this  tube  into  the 
drausrht  of  hot  air  in  the 
chimney.  To  obviate  the 
objection  to  the  space  occu- 
pied by  these  tubes  on  board 
ship,  it  is  advised  that  only 
one  tube,  of  a  convenient 
size,  be  attached  to  the  side 
of  the  ash-pit,  and,  as  soon 
as  it  passes  through  the  main 
deck,  to  give  it  the  form 
which  occupies  least  room  ; 
and  from  this  main  tube, 
branches  might  ramify  to 
different  parts  of  the  ship, 
these  branches  being  carried 
between  the  beams  which 
support  the  deck,  till  they 
meet  the  sides  of  the  ship, 
where  they  could  be  con- 
ducted also  between  the 
beams  into  the  places  in- 
tended. 

How  admirably  adapted 
is  this  plan  to  the  ventila- 

lation  of  steamers.  A  large  central  trunk  might  be  made 
to  feed  the  furnace,  and  into  this  trunk  smaller  branches  from 
every  cabin  and  sleeping  berth  might  discharge  their  foul 
air,  and  thus  maintain  every  part  of  the  vessel  in  a  state  of 
perfect  salubrity.  That  Sutton's  plan  has  not  been  enth'ely 
forgotten,  is  evident  from  its  having  been  applied  in  order  to 


Fig.  110.  PLan  .and  Elevation  of 
Sutton's  Method. 
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get  rid  of  the  offensive  effluvia  arising  from  the  coppers  of 
soap-boilers,  tallow-melters,  and  others,  which  often  become 
a  nuisance  to  a  whole  neighbourhood.  The  copper  is  set 
in  the  usual  nianuer,  and  the  furnace  and  ash-pit  fur- 
nished with  doors,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  perfectly  closed  ; 
the  lid  of  the  boiler  is  made  to  fit  very  tight,  and  a  pipe 
rising  from  it  is  carried  into  a  channel  which  opens  into  the 
ash-pit ;  the  foetid  matters  rising  from  the  boiler  are  in  this 
way  made  to  pass  through  the  fire  into  the  smoke-flue.  This 
plan  is  said  to  have  answered  perfectly,  so  that  a  factory, 
which  was  formerly  most  offensive,  became  entirely  free  from 
offensive  odours. 

In  the  two  schemes  thus  detailed,  that  of  Dr.  Desaguliers, 
for  ventilating  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  of  Mr.  Sutton, 
for  ventilating  ships,  &c.,  we  have  the  principle  of  ventilating 
by  artificial  heat  carried  out  with  perfect  success.  A  large 
number  of  plans  have  been  subsequently  contrived  on  the 
same  principle,  many  of  them  made  subjects  of  patents ;  and, 
although  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  respective  inven- 
tors not  only  did  not  copy  them  from,  but  had  never  heard  of 
either  of  the  plans  above  described,  yet,  as  they  are  identical 
in  principle,  and  very  similar  in  detail,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
particularise  them.  A  few  examples,  however,  may  be  noticed 
of  the  ventilating  of  public  buildings,  and  as  the  House  of 
Commons  has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  in 
this  way,  as  already  noticed,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  a 
few  particulars  respecting  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  having  been  requested  to  devise  some 
sclieme  for  the  purpose,  submitted  to  the  Lords  Commissioners, 
in  Februar^^,  1810,  his  proposals;  and  in  September,  1811, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  he  thus  briefly  recapitu- 
lates the  heads  of  his  plan  : — "  To  convey  fresh  air  into  the 
House,  I  propose  flues  of  single  brick  connected  with  the  flues 
for  sending  hot  air  through  the  vaults  under  the  floor,  and  I 
propose  that  this  fresh  air  should  be  admitted  by  numerous 
apertures  in  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  supplied  to  the  flues 
by  pipes  of  copper  or  ytlate  iron  from  the  free  atmosphere. 
The  air  in  this  cae«  M'ill  be  always  fresh,  and,  by  regulating 
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the  fire,  may  be  more  or  less  lieated,  according  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  is  low  or  high,, 

"  To  carry  off  the  foul  air,  I  propose  two  chimneys,  or  tubes 
made  of  copper,  placed  above  the  ventilators,  and  connected 
with  ^vrought  iron  tabes,  which  can  be  heated  by  a  small  fire, 
if  a  great  draught  is  necessary,  as  in  cases  when  the  House 
is  full. 

"  Should  this  plan  be  adopted,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  opening  windows ;  the  foul  air  would  be  carried  off  from 
above  ;  warm  air,  or  cold  air,  whichever  is  necessary,  may  be 
supplied  from  below,  and  there  would  not  be,  as  now,  any 
stagnation  of  air." 

The  jDlan  accompanying  this  letter,  of  which  the  above  is 
an  extract,  is  shown  in  Fig.  111.  v  is  one  of  the  ventilating 
apertures  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
House,  covered  with  a  chimney 
of  copper,  c  ;  this  is  continued 
by  an  iron  tube,  i,  which  passes 
through  a  small  furnace,  f.  c' 
is  another  copper  tube  con- 
nected with  the  iron  one.  The 
upper  end  of  this  tube  was  only 
1  foot  in  diameter ;  it  opened 
into  a  cowl  on  the  roof.  The 
furnace,  f,  was  contained  in  a 
fire-proof  house,  erected  for 
the  purpose  on  the  roof. 

This  i^lan  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  successful ;  for 
Mr.  Adam  Lee,  in  his  Report 
to  the  Lords'  Committee  in 
Juno,  1813,  states,  that  on  very 
crowded  nights  it  was  impos- 
sible, by  means  of  the  present 
ventilators,  to  draw  off  the 

heated  air ;  the  temperature  in  the  House  frequently  rose  to 
80°,  and  would  have  been  higher  if  the  windows  had  not  been 
open.  Instead  of  the  ventilation  pipe,  1  foot  in  diameter,  it 
was  proposed  to  erect  enlarged  pipes  of  3  feet  diameter,  fur- 
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nished  with  registers  to  close  them,  to  prevent  cold  air  from 
blowing  into  the  House  when  the  ventilation  was  not  wanted. 
These  pipes  were  to  be  conveyed  in  an  oblique  direction  to 
the  fire-proof  house,  aud  to  be  capped  at  the  top  with  a  cowl- 
head.  The  fire  to  the  ventilator  was  considered  unnecessary,', 
aud  even  objectionable,  on  account  of  smoke  getting  into  the 
House  down  the  ventilator.  "  I  have,  at  various  times,  taken 
an  opportunity,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  "  of  going  on  the  top  of  the 
House,  and  have  put  my  head  over  the  ventilation  pipe  when 
the  fire  was  at  full  heat,  and  have  not  perceived  the  hot  air 
coming  from  the  House.  I  have  hkewise  tried,  at  other  times, 
without  fire,  and  have  found  a  very  strong  current  of  hot  air 
from  the  body  of  the  House."* 

Mr.  Lee's  plan  for  ventilation  was  tried  and  failed.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  after  abolishing  the  furnace,  and  introducing 
M'ide  tubes,  a  down  current  was  as  likely  to  be  admitted 
into  the  House,  as  an  ascending  current  out  of  it ;  and 
the  contriver,  who  thought  himself  a  wiser  man  than  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  has  afforded  a  sufficient  satire  on  his  own 
improvements  by  proposing  to  place  rotatory  wheels  in  his 
wide  tubes,  in  order  to  make  them  discharge  the  air  the 
right  way.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  their  lordships  did 
not  accede  to  this  proposal.  They  consulted  Mr.  James 
Wyatt,  the  architect,  who  made  some  changes  in  the  House, 
and  erected  some  apparatus.  This  perished  in  the  fire,  in 
1834,  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  both  Houses. 

In  the  fohowing  year,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Commons 
examined  a  number  of  witnesses,  consisting  chiefly  of  scientific 
and  practical  men,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  best,  or,  at 
least,  a  good  method  of  warming  and  ventilating  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  about  to  be  erected.  In  their  report, 
the  Committee  advised  that  some  plan  should  be  systemati- 
cally adopted  before  the  commencement  of  the  new  buildings, 
from  a  conviction  that  whatever  plan  should  afterwards  be 
selected,  "  jDrovision  sliould  be  made  for  its  adoption,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  architect,  so  as  not  only  to  ensure  its 

*  In  this  Report  it  was  also  stated  that  the  flues  were  arranged  horizontally 
round  the  chamber  of  the  House,  100  feet  in  length  and  upwards,  and  that 
tlio  smoke  remained  in  them  for  a  considerable  time,  sometimes  producing  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphur  iu  the  House  itself. 
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success,  but  to  prevent  needless  expense  and  inconvenience  ;" 
and  tliat,  for  this  purpose,  "  the  whole  space  immediately 
below  the  two  Houses,  as  well  as  that  between  the  ceiling- 
and  the  roof,  be  prepared  and  altogether  reserved  for  such 
arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  object  in  view." 
The  plans  proposed  by  Dr.  Reid  were  favourably  noticed, 
and  it  was  recommended  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  his  altera- 
tions should  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  actual  experiment, 
"  as  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  evidence,  and  their 
useful  application  to  the  future  Houses  of  Parliament." 

The  temporary  building  for  the  House  of  Commons  having 
been  found  very  defective,  in  respect  both  of  warmth  and 
ventilation,  this  building  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Dr. 
Reid.  It  had  been  warmed  by  the  ordinary  warm  water 
system  ;  the  large  flat  tablets  through  which  the  water  circu- 
lated were  placed  in  a  room  under  the  House,  and  occupied 
a  surface  of  about  9  feet  square  ;  they  were  4  feet  high. 

Dr.  Reid's  arrangements  were  as  follows  : — Two  or  three 
feet  beneath  the  floor  of  the  House,  a  second  floor  was  formed, 
containing  about  twenty  apertures,  each  about  18  inches 
square.  Beneath  the  second  or  lower  floor  was  a  long  pas- 
sage, A,  Figs.  112, 113  ;  opening  into  this  were  two  others  of 
an  equal  width,  b  and  c  ;  in  the  passage,  b,  was  placed  the 
warm  water  pedestal.  Large  folding-doors  were  placed  before 
the  entrances,  and  within  these  passages  ;  the  temperature  of 
the  house  above  depended  on  the  relative  adjustment  with  each 
other  of  these  folding-doors.  Fresh  air,  either  warm  or  cold, 
according  to  the  season,  could  be  produced,  and  exchanged 
from  warm  to  cold,  or  the  contrary,  as  the  variable  external 
temperature  of  the  day  or  hour  required.  Tin's  will  be  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  section  (Fig.  112)  and  the  ])lan 
(Fig.  113).  The  fresh  air  entered  from  Old  Palace  Yard, 
through  the  perforated  wall,  d.  If  the  folding-doors  1  and  2 
were  opened,  and  all  the  rest  closed,  the  air  would  enter  the 
passage  a,  passing  through  the  pedestals  placed  in  b,  and  warm 
nir  only  would  be  supplied  to  tlie  House  above.  If  air  mode- 
rately warmed  were  required,  the  doors  3  and  4  were  opened  in 
addition  to  1  and  2,  and  two  currents,  one  cold  and  the  other 
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warm,  were  then  produced,  which  met  and  blended  together 
iu  the  passage  a,  and  then  ascended.  If  an-  of  the  external 
temperature  only  were  required,  the  doors  3  and  4  were  alone 
opened.  If  required  to  be  only  moderately  warmed,  3  and 
4  were  opened,  1  half-opened,  2  closed  ;  the  small  folding- 
doors,  5  and  6,  were  then  opened,  and  a  slight  current  of  warm 
air  passed  through  the  small  passage,  e,  and  mixed  with  the 
cold  current  entering  at  c.  The  folding-doors  in  this  passage 
could  likewise  be  opened  when  3  and  4  were  closed,  and  a 
current  of  warm  air  woidd  then  be  conveyed  to  one  end  of 
the  passage  a. 

The  air,  whether  warm  or  cool,  ascended  through  the  aper- 
tures a  a  a,  into  the  space  beneath  the  real  floor  of  the  House. 
Immediately  over  these  openings  were  large  platforms,  sup- 
ported by  short  feet,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  disperse  the 
great  body  of  air  admitted.  The  air  then  entered  through 
openings  made  in  the  actual  floor  of  the  House,  these  open- 
ings being  exceedingly  small,  very  close  together,  and  about 
300,000  in  number.  They  were  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  on  the  surface  of  the  floor,  but  expanded  down- 
wards, to  prevent  their  being  stopped  with  dirt  or  dust. 
The  sides  of  the  House  under  the  galleries  were  battened  or 
brought  forward  5  or  6  inches,  and  in  the  space  thus  formed 
between  the  framing  and  the  wall,  the  air  ascended  and  passed 
out  through  the  floors  of  the  members'  galleries,  perforated  for 
the  purpose  in  the  same  manner.  The  floor  of  the  House 
and  galleries  was  covered  with  a  thick  horse-hair  matting,  with 
large  meshes,  to  allow  the  air  to  ascend  through  them. 

The  force  which  set  this  great  body  of  air  in  motion  was 
the  ventilating  shaft,  g,  in  which  a  powerful  upward  current 
was  generated  by  means  of  a  large  fire,  as  will  presently  be 
explained. 

In  summer,  when  the  air  transmitted  into  the  House  was 
required  to  be  cool,  various  contrivances  could  be  resorted  to 
in  the  chamber  immediately  behind  the  perforated  wall,  d. 
The  air  might  be  made  to  pass  into  the  chamber,  a,  over  wet 
surfaces,  and  be  cooled  by  evaporation,  or  ice  might  be  sus- 
pended in  netting  between  the  piers  in  the  chamber. 

A  new  ceiling  was  also  constructed  a  few  feet  below  the 
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former  one,  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  tranemission  of 
sound.  This  ceiling  was  divided  into  three  portions,  the  cen- 
tral portion  being  horizontal  from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  the 
other  two  compartments  inclined  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of 
30°  with  the  floor  of  the  House.  These  two  inclined  portions 
were  glazed,  but  the  centre  was  i)anelled,  bo  as  to  assist  in 
the  ventilation  of  the  House.  An  inclination  was  also  given 
to  the  ceiling  beneath  the  members'  galleries,  corresponding 
exactly  with  the  inclination  of  the  lateral  compartments  in 
the  newly  constructed  ceiling  above. 

The  ventilation  of  the  House  was  accomplished  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — Each  panel  of  the  centre  compartment  of  the 
ceiling  was  raised  by  blocks  several  inches  above  their  styles, 
thus  admitting  the  air  of  the  House  into  the  space,  p,  between 
the  two  ceilings.  The  rapid  removal  of  this  vitiated  air,  and 
the  consequent  rushing  in  of  fresh  air  from  below,  was  effected 
by  the  large  shaft,  g,  erected  in  Cotton  Garden,  at  a  distance 
of  about  20  feet  from  the  eastern  wall  of  the  building.  About 
10  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  a  very  large  coke 
or  coal  fire,  which  produced  a  powerful  current  up  the  shaft. 
Now  tiie  space,  f,  between  the  two  ceilings  of  the  House, 
opened  at  the  north  end  into  a  large  square  shaft,  which  was 
continued  downwards,  and  opened  underground  into  the  cir- 
cular shaft,  G.  The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  was, 
that  when  tlie  current  of  hot  ascending  air  was  produced  in 
the  circular  shaft,  there  was  a  downward  draught  through  the 
square  shaft,  thereby  rapidly  withdrawing  the  air  from  within 
the  House,  and  causing  the  fresh  air  to  rush  into  it  from  open- 
ings in  Old  Palace  Yard.  A  damper  at  b,  in  the  square  shaft, 
regulated  the  draught  in  the  shaft,  g;  and  consequently,  as  it 
was  more  or  less  opened,  the  supply  of  air  to  the  Hou?e  could 
be  regulated  according  to  the  number  of  members  present. 

The  height  of  the  ventilating  turret  above  the  ground  was 
110  feet :  it  was  12  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  about 
8  feet  at  the  summit. 

The  system  thus  described  was  in  operation  for  some 
years,  and  might,  we  think,  be  jM-onounced  one  of  the  most 
extensive,  and,  upon  the  whole,  most  successful  experiments 
in  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  a  bvviding  that  has  been 
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made  in  this  country.  The  arrangements  showed  consider- 
able skill,  and  displayed  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
That  they  were  not  completely  successful  need  not  excite 
surprise  when  it  is  considered  that  the  plans  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  scientific  men  have  been  partial  failures. 
That  Dr.  Reid  should  have  failed  in  doing  what  he  proposed 
to  do  in  the  case  of  every  building  which  he  took  in  hand  is 
no  wonder,  when  it  is  considered  that  each  building  presents 
its  own  peculiar  set  of  difficulties,  and  that  the  facilities  are 
either  very  few  or  absent  altogether  ;  for,  as  Dr.  Birkbeck 
remarked,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  "  Heati.ig 
and  ventilation,  especially  the  latter,  seldom  enter  into  the 
mind  of  the  builder  when  he  projects  his  building;  he  begins 
as  if  he  did  not  know  that  ventilation  could  be  necessary  ;  he 
trusts  to  the  doors  and  to  the  windows,  to  neither  of  which 
belongs  the  business  of  ventilation.  The  doors  admit  the 
occupants  to  the  chambers;  the  windows  the  light;  and 
apertures  ought  to  be  introduced  to  admit  air  for  ventilation 
as  regularly  as  the  other  openings."  Or,  as  Dr.  Faraday 
remarked  in  another  place,  "  the  builder  makes  the  doors 
and  the  windows  to  fit  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  then  the 
poor  chemist  is  called  in  to  provide  fresh  air."  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  poor  chemist  can  only  do  his  best.  The 
laws  of  nature  will  not  accommodate  themselves  to  him  ;  he 
can  only  apply  them  as  far  as  they  admit  of  application  in  a 
building  where  everything  seems  to  have  been  arranged  for 
the  express  purpose  of  defeating  their  operation.  And  even 
when  the  best  arrangements  are  made  which  the  circumstances 
will  admit  of,  their  efficient  working  requires  the  constant 
superintendence  of  a  man  of  intelligence,  instead  of  an  ordi- 
nary stoker  or  porter ;  for  if  the  room,  or  court,  or  hall,  or 
church,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  be  very  crowded,  the  ventila- 
tion must  be  promoted  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  warming 
restrained.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  building  contain  only  a 
few  persons,  and  the  external  temperature  be  low,  the  warming 
must  be  increased,  and  the  ventilation  diminished.  To  meet 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  for  summer  and  for  winter, 
for  night  and  for  day,  without  any  assistance  from  the  archi- 
tect who  designed  the  building,  and  your  arrangements 
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constantly  exi^osed  to  defeat  by  careless  attendants  leaving 
doors  open,  or  by  people  constantly  coming  in  or  going  oat 
— to  do  all  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  is  a  task  which 
few  scientific  men  would  undertake.  It  was  the  fashion  to 
cry  down  Dr.  Eeid,  and  to  call  him  by  all  sorts  of  ugly  names  : 
this  is  very  easy,  as  is  every  kind  of  criticism  which  consists 
in  mere  abuse  and  fault  finding  ;  but,  although  we  are  no 
partisans  of  Dr.  Reid,  we  venture  to  state  our  opinion,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  tempoi'ary  House  of  Commons,  where 
all  the  arrangements  were  left  in  his  own  hands,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  proposed  object  of  removing  the  vitiated  air, 
and  keeping  up  a  constant  supply  of  warm  or  cool  air  to  fill 
its  place.  The  following  extract  from  a  parliamentary  docu- 
ment contains,  in  few  words,  both  the  praise  and  the  censure 
of  this  system,  and  with  this  we  take  leave  of  the  subject : — 

"  A  strong  current  of  prepared  air  is  now  admitted,  imme- 
diately under  the  entire  surface  of  the  floor,  which  is  pierced 
with  many  thousand  holes  :  after  passing  through  these  aper- 
tures, the  air  is  again  distributed  into  many  millions  of  other 
holes,  by  means  of  a  hair-cloth  carpet,  through  which  it  is 
drawn  up  towards  the  ceiling,  where  admirable  arrangements 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  Reid  for  discharging  it  through 
apertures  in  the  edges  of  the  panels ;  and  thus  the  foul  air  is 
carried  rapidly  along  a  tunnel  to  feed  the  great  furnace  which 
creates  this  current  of  ventilation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  air 
so  drawn  up  through  the  hair-cloth  carpet  must  be  charged 
with  particles  of  groiind  dust  or  mud  from  the  members'  feet ; 
and  that  (so  impregnated)  it  must  be  inhaled  by  those  within 
its  reach.  I  heard  many  members  complain  that  it  rests  upon 
their  faces,  and  enters  their  eyes  and  nostrils  and  mouths ; 
and,  from  woeful  experience,  some  members  know  that  it  can 
find  its  way  to  their  lungs."* 

When  Dr.  Reid's  system  came  to  be  revised,  and  IMr. 
Goldsworthy  Gurney  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
arrangements  for  warming  and  ventilating  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,  some  of  the  details  introduced  by  Dr.  Reid  in 
the  temporary  House  of  Commons  were  retained,  The  fresh 
air  is  taken  from  the  courts  of  the  palace,  filtered  through 
*  Sir  r.  Trench  to  Viscount  Duncannon.   Tar.  Pap.  No.  204,  Sess.  1838. 
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screens,  and,  during  winter,  warmed  by  being  passed  over  iron 
boxes  or  batteries  filled  with  steam.  During  summer  these 
batteries  are  covered  with  wet  cloths,  and  a  number  of  spray 
jets,  formed  by  causing  jets  of  water  to  play  against  small 
discs  of  metal,  which  spread  the  water  into  filmy  sheets,  cool 
down  the  entering  air  by  evaporation,  and  charge  it  with  the 
requisite  amount  of  moisture.  These  batteries  and  spray  jets 
are  arranged  in  mixing  chambers,  situated  immediately  under 
the  floors  of  either  House,  and  the  air  thus  prepared  streams 
into  the  House  through  the  perforated  floor,  formed  of  iron 
grating,  the  floor  of  the  raised  benches  being  also  perforated. 
The  perforations  are  covered  with  a  porous  horse-hair  cloth 
or  matting,  which  prevents  the  upward  currents  from  being 
felt.  The  force  which  sets  these  currents  in  motion  is  an 
enormous  coke  fire,  maintained  in  one  case  in  one  of  the 
buttresses  of  the  Victoria  Tower,  which  is  made  hollow  for 
the  purpose,  and  in  the  other  case  in  a  chimney -shaft  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.  These  fires  are  connected,  by  means 
of  closed  passages,  with  the  ceilings  of  the  two  Houses, 
through  the  raised  panels  of  which  the  vitiated  air  escapes  on 
its  way  to  maintain  the  combustion  of  the  coke  fires,  after  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  112,  p.  266.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
palace  is  a  series  of  steam  boilers,  both  for  high  and  for  low 
pressure  steam,  from  which  proceeds  an  immense  assemblage 
of  pipes  to  every  part  of  this  vast  structure,  which  serve  either 
as  sources  of  heat  or  ventilating  forces.  The  condensed 
water  of  these  pipes  is  returned  to  the  boilers. 

During  the  unusually  warm  weather  of  the  summer  of  the 
year  1858,  the  Thames  was  in  a  constant  state  of  putre- 
factive fermentation,  in  consequence  of  the  use  to  which 
it  was  so  unwisely  applied,  namelj',  that  of  a  common  sewer 
to  a  city  which  covers  upwards  of  150  square  miles.  The 
Palace  of  Westminster,  situated  on  the  banks  of  this  pesti- 
ferous stream,  notwithstanding  its  elaborate  arrangements 
for  ventilation,  had  its  supplies  of  air  more  than  usually 
contaminated.  Mr.  Gurney  found  that  the  air  entering  the 
House  of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Commons  through  the 
proper  ventilating  channels  could  be  purified  from  the  river 
effluvia  by  means  of  the  spray  jets,  while  the  air  entering  by 
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open  windows  in  the  libraries  and  committee  rooms  looking 
towards  the  river  could  be  purified  by  causing  it  to  filter 
through  canvas,  moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc  and  chloride  of  lime,  fixed  to  all  the  windows.  In 
the  month  of  June,  however,  the  river  became  bo  unusually 
offensive  that  Mr.  Gurney  was  compelled  to  report  that  he 
could  no  longer  be  answerable  for  the  health  of  the  two 
Houses.  Accordingly  various  other  plans  were  proposed  for 
purifying  the  air,  among  which  was  one  by  Mr.  Charles 
Cowper,  based  on  Dr.  Stenhouse's  experiments  on  the  disin- 
fecting powers  of  charcoal.  It  had  been  known  from  the 
iime  of  Saussure  that  freshly  burnt  box-wood  charcoal  exerted 
a  remarkable  absorptive  power  on  gases,  taking  up  90  times 
its  own  bulk  of  ammoniacal  gas,  85  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
65  of  sulphurous  acid,  55  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  35  of 
carbonic  acid,  9'4:  of  carbonic  oxide,  9'2  of  oxygen,  7'2  of 
nitrogen,  and  only  V7  of  hydrogen,  an  order  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  solubility  of  the  same  gases  in  water.  The 
remarkable  action  of  finely  divided  charcoal  on  putrescible 
matter  had  also  been  known  :  animal  matter  in  a  high  putre- 
factive state  ceases  to  be  offensive  when  covered  with  a  layer  of 
charcoal :  it  continues  to  decay,  but  it  emits  no  foetid  odour ; 
the  carbon  which  it  evolves  is  dissipated  as  carbonic  acid, 
while  the  hydrogen  remains  in  the  form  of  water,  and  the 
nitrogen  as  nitric  acid.  The  action  of  the  charcoal  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Stenhouse  to  consist  in  a  rapid  process  of 
oxidation,  dependent  on  its  power  of  condensing  oxygen. 
So  efficient  and  rapid  is  the  action  of  the  charcoal  that  Dr. 
Stenhouse  proposed  to  emploj'  a  respirator  filled  with  charcoal 
as  a  covering  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils  in  an  infected  atmo- 
sphere, and  to  use  trays  or  screens  filled  with  powdered  wood 
charcoal  in  dissecting  rooms,  in  the  wards  of  hospitals,  in 
water-closets,  and  in  places  where  putrescent  animal  matter 
is  present.  In  all  such  cases  the  disinfecting  powers  of  char- 
coal have  been  very  apparent.  Mr.  Cowper  proposed  to 
have  the  air  for  supplying  the  Houses  of  Parliament  drawn 
through  a  large  chamber  or  room  filled  with  sticks  of  charcoal 
iVee  from  dust,  and,  as  a  further  precaution,  to  draw  the  air 
out  of  the  base  ©f  the  Clock  Tower,  keeping  all  windows  and 
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doors  shut,  so  that  all  the  air  must  enter  at  the  belfry,  about 
200  feet  or  more  above  tlie  ground.* 

In  theatres  and  similar  places,  where  a  large  central  chan- 
delier is  used  for  the  purposes  of  illumination,  advantage  may 
be  talcen  thereof  as  a  powerful  ventilating  agent.  This  was 
done  many  years  ago  by  the  Marquis  of  Chabannes,  who  was 
eno-ao-ed  to  warm  and  ventilate  Covent  Garden  Theatre  ;  and 
his  arrangements  will  be  understood  by  re- 
ferrina:  to  Fio:.  li  t,  in  which  a  is  the 
chandelier ;  d,  a  pipe  of  wrought  iron  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  heat  and 
the  products  of  combustion  ;  e,  a  wooden 
case,  into  which  air  flows  at  o  and  s  from 
the  ceiling  ;  m  m,  pipes  wliich  conduct  the  tor 
vitiated  air  from  other  parts  of  the  house. 
In  one  of  the  galleries  was  placed  a  furnace, 
the  combustion  of  which  was  supported  by 
the  vitiated  air  from  several  tiers  of  boxes. 
A  similar  furnace  was  placed  over  the  stage, 
and  the  gas  chandelier  ventilated  the  cen^ 
tre.  The  vitiated  air  from  all  parts  of 
the  house  was  discharged  above  the  roof, 
through  three  trunks,  each  terminating  in 
a  cowl,  u.  The  air  admitted  into  the 
theatre  to  replace  that  which  was  carried 
off  by  this  powerful  ventilating  apparatusj 
was  warmed  by  means  of  a  furnace,  called  Fig.  114.  Cliabannes' 
a  ca/orifere,  placed  at  every  entrance  and  Method, 
staircase  which  communicated  with  the  external  air.  The 

*  During  the  summer  of  1859,  the  Thames  being  also  in  an  offensive  con- 
dition, it  was  placed  under  the  medical  care  of  Professor  Miller,  of  King's 
College,  London.  The  offensive  condition  of  the  river  increiused  with  the 
temperature,  which  in  July  frerpiently  reached  74"  or  when  the  mud  left 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  putrefied  and  produced  a  sickening  stench, 
and  also  acted  as  a  ferment  on  the  putrescibic,  but  not  previously  putrid 
matter  in  the  body  of  the  river.  The  remedy  applied  was  to  pour  into  the 
sowers  large  rpiantities  of  lime,  chloride  of  lime,  and  carbolic  acid,  the 
deodorising  effects  of  which  were  very  apparent  during  the  hot  weather,  and 
were  probaljly  tlie  means  of  preventing  much  sickness  in  the  metropolis. 

t  The  snn-lif/hts  which  are  now  so  common  in  public  binldings  act  .as  very 
energetic  ventilators.  They  are  placcrl  high  up  in  an  excellent  situation,  anil 
must  bo  very  efficient,  provided  suitable  moans  are  arranged  in  the  roof  tor 
discharging  the  foul  air. 

N  3 
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Btage,  and  the  parts  behind  the  curtain,  were  warmed  by 
Bteam  cylinders  placed  below  the  stage.  Calorifers  were  also 
placed  at  every  other  point  whence  a  draught  of  cold  air  was 
likely  to  issue.  The  effect  of  all  these  arrangements  was, 
upon  the  whole,  satisfactory ;  and  it  is  certain  that  this 
theatre  was,  better  warmed  and  ventilated  than  any  other  in 
London.  Complaints,  of  course,  were  made.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  was  said  to  have  a  di-y  and  stifling  effect ; 
and,  no  doubt,  in  cold  weather,  the  air  must  have  been  dry ; 
for,  if  admitted  at  and  below  the  freezing  temperature,  and 
then  warmed  to  65^  before  it  was  inhaled,  it  would  feel  dry. 
But  those  who  complained  most  loudly  probably  never 
inquired  whether  pure  dry  air  at  G5°  is  not  far  better  fitted 
for  thq,pHrposes  of  respiration  than  the  vitiated  air  of  crowded 
assemblies,  the  moisture  of  which  is  of  the  most  offensive 
character. 

The  preceding  details  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  ventilation  is  conducted  when  fire  or  flame 
is  used  as  the  force  to  give  motion  to  the  ventilating  current. 
The  use  of  hot  water,  steam,  &c.,  as  ventilating  agents,  will 
be  noticed  in  another  chapter.  There  are  one  or  two  special 
applications  of  ventilation,  in  which  flame  and  fire  are  con- 
cerned, which  belong  to  this  chapter ;  these  are  the  ventila- 
tion of  lighthouses  and  of  mines. 

Until  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  ventilation  of  lighthouses,  a  neglect  or  oversight 
the  more  extraordinary  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
efficiency  of  a  lighthouse  depends  on  the  brilliancy  of  the 
light  exhibited,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  depends  on  the  per- 
fection of  the  combustion.  If  no  means  be  taken  to  carry  off 
the  products  of  combustion,  they  must  accumulate  within  the 
lantern,  and  greatly  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  light, 
as  well  as  injure  the  health  of  the  attendants. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  a  lighthouse  is,  and 
what  arc  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  products  of  combustion 
generated  within  it.  A  lighthouse  may  be  defined  as  a  small 
room  raised  to  the  top  of  a  tower  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
the  action  of  the  waves  and  wind,  as  in  the  Eddystone,  and 
the  wind  in  all  cases ;  to  bear  all  the  beating  and  pelting  of 
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the  storm,  and  yet  to  be  only  walled  with  glass.  Within 
this  transparent  room  or  lantern,  a  brilliant  light  or  many 
brilhant  lights  must  be  kept  constantly  burning  during  six- 
teen hours  on  a  winter's  night,  and  during  eight  hours  in 
summer.  According  to  one  arrangement,  a  large  and  very 
powerful  lamp  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  lantern,  and  this 
burns  or  consumes  from  12  to  14  pints  of  oil  in  one  hour. 
According  to  another  arrangement,  twenty  or  thirty  small 
Argand  lamps,  each  with  a  polished  reflector  behind  it,  are 
mounted  on  a  revolving  frame,  and  these  consume  from  1%* 
to  20  pints  of  oil  in  one  hour. 

Now,  as  oil  in  every  100  parts  contains  78  parts  of  carbon, 
ll'S  parts  of  hydrogen,  and  10'5  of  oxygen,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  products  of  combustion  must  chiefly  consist  of  water 
and  carbonic  acid.  Now  there  is  enough  hydrogen  in  1  lb. 
of  oil  to  produce  rather  more  than  1  lb.  of  water ;  because 
1  part  of  hydrogen  combines  with  8  parts  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  to  produce  9  parts  of  water. 

The  78  parts  of  carbon  in  1  lb.  of  oil  will,  in  like  manner, 
produce  2^^  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid  ;  that  is,  the  carbon  will 
deprive  the  air  of  nearly  3  lbs.  weight  of  its  oxygen,  thus 
spoiling  13^  lbs.,  or  172-|  cubic  feet  of  air,  by  depriving  it  of 
its  oxygen. 

Such  being  the  products  of  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  oil,  it 
is  easy  to  ascertain  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  19^ 
pints  of  oil,  the  quantity  consumed  per  hour  in  the  Tynemouth 
lighthouse.  The  most  obvious  inconvenience  arises  from  the 
water,  of  which  not  less  than  20  fluid  pints  are  produced  per 
hour;  for  that]  is  the  given  quantity,  if  the  vapour,  as  it  is 
given  off,  were  condensed.  Now  the  lantern  itself,  in  cold 
weather,  affords  a  powerful  means  of  condensation,  especially 
when  a  cold  frosty  wind  is  blowing  upon  it.  In  such  case, 
the  vapour  is  not  only  condensed  into  water,  but  the  water  is 
frozen,  and  the  plate-glass  of  the  lantern  is  often  covered  with 
a  crust  of  ice,  varying  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. If  this  ice  were  perfectly  pure  and  transparent,  it 
would  dim  and  distort  the  light ;  but  the  vapour  of  water 
from  the  oil  carries  with  it  minute  particles  of  carbon  or 
Boot,  which  condense  with  the  water,  and  become  entangled 
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with  the  ice,  thereby  producing  a  further  opacitJ^  The 
carbonic  acid  is  chiefly  injurious  to  the  attendants.  The 
men  at  the  Eddy  stone  lighthouse  told  me,  some  years 
ago,  that  during  the  long  nights  of  winter,  they  liad  great 
difficulty  of  breathing  in  the  lantern,  and  that  the  "foul 
air  "  descended  into  the  sleeping  apartment  below,  and  pro- 
duced great  inconvenience.  They  also  complained  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  labour  which  they  had  every  morning 
in  cleaning  the  glass  panes  of  the  lantern,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  rid  of  the  ice.  It  was  sometimes  even  dangerous  to 
scrape  it  off,  from  the  risk  of  fracturing  the  glass. 

The  attention  of  the  Trinity  Board  had  long  been  directed 
to  the  removal  of  these  evils,  and  about  the  year  1842  they 
requested  Dr.  Faraday  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject. 
He  did  so,  and  after  visiting  various  lighthouses,  and  making 
himself  master  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  devised  a 
remedy  as  simple  and  complete  as  could  be  desired.  The 
results  of  his  investigation  were  given  by  him  to  the  members 
of  the  Eoyal  Institution,  in  a  lecture,  on  Friday  evening,  the 
7th  of  April,  1843,  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending. 

In  those  lighthoases  containing  a  single  lamp  in  the  centre 
of  the  lantern,  the  remedy  consisted  in  lengthening  the 
chimney  of  the  lamp,  or  rather  in  placing  over  the  glass 
chimney  a  tube  of  sheet  iron,  and  carrying  it  through  the 
roof  of  the  lantern  into  the  open  air,  the  upper  extremity  of 
this  tube  being  defended  from  the  weather  by  a  cover  of  some 
kind.  In  the  other  arrangement  a  central  chimney  was  also 
constructed,  and  over  the  glass  chinmey  of  each  lamp  was 
placed  one  extremity  of  a  small  tube,  and  this  tube  was 
curved  in  such  a  way,  that  the  other  extremity  opened  into 
the  central  chimney.  These  tubes,  one  for  each  of  the 
twenty  or  thirty  lamps,  were  supported  by  the  frame  which 
carried  the  lamps  and  their  reflectors,  and  as  the  frame 
revolved,  the  ends  of  the  tubes  described  each  a  small  circle 
within  the  central  chimney  without  touching  it.  In  this  way 
the  small  tubes  carried  off  all  the  products  of  combustion, 
without  interfering  with  the  reflectors.  The  result  in  both 
cases  was  perfect :  the  central  chimney  over  tlie  large  lamp 
carried  off  all  the  products  of  combustion ;  and  the  short 
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lubes  over  the  lamps  in  the  revolving  lights  also  discharged 
the  products  of  combustion  into  the  central  chimney,  and 
this  conveyed  them  to  the  outer  air.  The  consequence  was^ 
that  the  interior  of  the  lantern  was  always  dry  and  healthy, 
and  the  windows  remained  perfectly  bright.  This  system, 
.IS  Dr.  Faraday  well  remarked,  may  be  called  an  adaptation 
of  sewerage  to  the  atmosphere.  Aerial  sewers  are  employed 
to  carry  cff  the  refuse  of  the  spoiled  air,  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  accumulate  in  the  house  or  apartment. 

The  success  which  attended  this  simple  and  beautiful  appli- 
cation of  ventilating  chimneys,  suggested  to  Dr.  Faraday  its 
introduction  into  dwelling-houses,  for  the  purpose  of  completely 
and  effectually  discharging  into  the  external  air  the  products 
of  the  combustion  of  gas-lamps.  He  was,  moreover,  incited 
to  this  in  consequence  of  an  application  from  the  Managing 
Board  of  the  Athenteum  Club,  who  found  that  in  the  library 
of  that  institution,  the  bindings  of  many  of  the  books,  espe- 
cially of  those  on  the  upper  shelves,  were  very  much  corroded, 
an  effect  which  was  attributed  to  the  products  of  combustion 
arising  from  the  gas-lamps  with  which  the  library  was  lighted. 
Now  lib.  of  ordinary  London  gas  produces,  during  combus- 
tion, as  much  as  2^  lbs.  of  water,  rather  more  than  2^  lbs. 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  takes  from  the  atmosphere  2jlbs.  of 
oxygen  ;  thus  spoiling  19^  lbs.  of  air,  or  251  cubic  feet.  But 
in  addition  to  these  products,  sulphurous  acid  is  also  some- 
times produced,  owing  to  the  presence  of  certain  sulphurous 
compounds,  which  are  not  wholly  removed  in  the  process  of 
purification.  This  sulphurous  acid,  in  contact  with  the  air, 
becomes  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  attacks  walls, 
furniture,  books,  &c.  Dr.  Faraday  collected  some  of  the 
watery  products  of  combustion  from  the  gas-burners  at  the 
Athenaeum,  and  found  it  to  contain  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  ven- 
tilating tubes  placed  over  the  flame  were  corroded  by  the 
acid  water  in  the  places  where  it  condensed,  and  formed  a 
solid  sulphate  witiiin  the  tube,  of  iron  or  of  copper,  according 
to  tlie  metal  used.  But  Dr.  Faraday  did  not  attribute  the 
corrosion  of  tiie  books  entirely  to  this  source,  but  partly  also 
to  the  heat,  and  partly  to  certain  Bubstancea  used  by  the 
leather  dresser. 
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It  is  common  to  see  in  shop  windows  large  glass  bells 
Buspended  over  the  glass  chimneys  of  gas-burners.  These 
are,  of  course,  of  no  use  in  carrying  off  the  products  of  combus- 
tion, but  merely  serve  to  prevent  the  flame  from  blackening 
the  ceiling.  But  if  a  pipe  from  the  top  of  each  lamp  be  led 
out  into  the  open  air,  or  into  the  chimney  of  the  room,  not 
only  are  the  products  of  combustion  carried  away,  but  the  gas- 
burners  themselves  often  become  powerful  and  efficient  venti- 
lators to  the  whole  apartment,  instead  of  being,  as  before,  a 
powerful  source  of  vitiation.  The  inconvenience  to  be  guarded 
against  is  the  condensation  of  water  in  the  pipe,  for  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  gas-flame,  the  watery  product  of  combus- 
tion becoming  cooled,  condenses  into  water  before  it  reaches 
the  extremity  of  the  ventilating  tube  ;  and  if  the  tube  ascends 
all  the  way  from  the  burner,  the  water  will  even  flow  back 
and  extinguish  the  flame,  or  otherwise  annoy  the  persona  in 
the  room. 

But  as  the  appearance  of  these  ascending  ventilating  tubes 
in  a  room  is  rather  unsightly,  Dr.  Faraday  got  rid  of  them 
altogether  by  making  the  hot  air  from  each  burner  descend 
instead  of  ascending.  This  he  accomplished  by  furnishing 
each  burner  with  two  concentric  glass  chimneys  of  unequal 
height,  the  lower  one  being  the  interior.  The  extnrior  or 
higher  of  the  two  chimneys  is  covered  with  a  plate  of  mica, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  draught  from  ascending  higher  than  the 
top  of  this  chimney.  The  descending  current  is  established 
by  applying  heat  to  the  bend  of  a  ventilating  tube,  fixed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  two  chimneys,  and  turning  upwards  among 
the  ornaments  of  the  chandelier.  When  this  current  is  fully 
established,  the  gas  is  lighted,  and  the  mica  plate  placed  over 
the  outer  chimney.  Each  Argand  burner  is  supplied  with 
air  in  the  ordinary  way  through  the  centre,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  carried  from  the  top  of  the  inner 
chimney,  down  through  the  space  between  that  and  the 
exterior  chimney,  then  along  the  descending  ventilating 
tubes  up  into  a  central  vertical  shaft,  which  serves  also  to 
suspend  the  chandelier  and  to  enclose  the  gas-pipes  ;  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  then  received  into  a  box  above,  and 
from  this  proceeds  a  pipe  into  the  opcjx  ftir.    A  globe  of 
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ground  glass,  open  only  at  the  bottom,  is  placed  over  each 
lamp,  and  haa  an  elegant  though  unusual  appearance.  It  is 
said  that  the  two  glass  chimneys  produce  more  perfect  com- 
bustion, and,  consequently,  a  greater  amount  of  light,  than 
with  an  ordinary  Argand  burner  with  only  one  chimney. 
The  flame  is  certainly  larger,  and  of  a  redder  colour  than  the 
ordinary  gas  flame. 

Many  years  ago  Tredgold  recommended  a  siphon  for 
withdrawing  the  foul  air  from  the  interior  of  apartments. 
"  If  an  inverted  siphon,"  he  says,  "  be  placed  with  one  leg 
in  the  chimney,  so  near  to  the  fire  that  the  air  in  that  leg 
will  be  warmer  than  the  air  in  the  other  leg,  motion  will 
take  place  ;  for  the  air  will  ascend  in  the  warm  leg  and  go  up 
the  chimney,  and  a  descending  current  in  the  cool  leg  will 
take  the  air  from  the  room.  To  render  the  application  of 
this  principle  successful,  the  mouth  of  the  tube  should  be  at 
the  ceiling  of  the  apartment ;  the  lowest  part  of  the  curve 
should  be,  as  much  as  convenient,  below  the  point  where  the 
heat  is  applied  ;  and  the  aperture  through  which  the  air 
flows  into  the  chimney  should  be  formed  so  that  the  soot  may 
not  fall  down  the  tube;  also,  the  mouth  should  have  a  register 
to  close  it,  or  regulate  the  ventilation." 

The  ventilation  of  a  coal-mine  is  regulated  on  the  principle 
of  descending  and  ascending  draughts.  The  reader  is  aware 
that  those  enormous  deposits  of  coal  which  form  so  large  and 
important  a  portion  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Great  Britain, 
are  called  coal-fields,  in  which  the  coal,  situated  at  various 
depths  from  the  surface,  is  separated  into  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct layers  or  strata,  of  various  thicknesses,  by  means  of 
layers  or  strata  of  slaty  clay,  called  shale,  and  coarse  hard 
sandstone,  called  grit,  forming  altogether  what  are  called  the 
coal-measures  ;  or  in  other  words,  beds  of  sandstone,  shale, 
clay,  and  coal,  lie  one  above  another,  in  repeated  alternations, 
to  a  great  depth.  The  strata  of  coal,  however,  technically 
called  scams,  arc  very  thin,  compared  with  the  other  asso- 
ciated beds.  Though  extending  under  large  tracts  of  country, 
tliey  are  often  only  a  few  inches  thick,  and  never  more  than 
6  or  8  feet,  except  one  seam  in  Staffordshire,  which  is  30  feet. 
But  the  interposed  strata  oi  grit  and  shale  often  exceed 
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700  feet  in  aggregate  thickness.  Under  tliis  series  is  the 
mountain  limestone,  forming  various  calcareous  strata  of  vari- 
able thickness,  somctiiiips  exceeding  900  feet.  This  limestone 
rests  on  a  bed  of  old  red  sandstone,  varying  in  thickness  from 
200  to  2,000  feet.  The  term  coal-formation  sometimes 
inchides  these  two  great  series  of  strata,  although,  in  general, 
the  coal-measures  lie  above  them,  the  lowest  coal-seam  com- 
monly resting  immediately  on  the  mountain  limestone. 

Tbe  various  deposits  which  form  the  coal-measures  do  not 
occur  in  regular  horizontal  unbroken  planes.  When  first 
deposited,  they  were  doubtless  in  this  condition,  but  at  various 
times,  this  horizontal  position  has  been  disturbed  by  some 
upheaving  force  from  below,  whereby  the  coal-measures  have, 
in  many  districts,  been  made  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  huge 
trough  or  basin,  rising  on  all  sides  from  a  central  point,  the 
sides  of  the  basin  being  composed  of  sandstone  or  limestone, 
and  the  middle  filled  np  by  strata  superior  to  the  coal- 
measures,  such  as  magnesian  limestone  and  new  red  sand- 
stone. Now  it  follows  from  this  arrangement  that  the 
edge  or  boundary  line  of  each  stratum  must  appear  at  the 
surface  somewhat  like  the  concentric  layers  of  an  onion  cut  in 
two.  This  "  coming  to  the  day,"  or  appearance  of  the  coal 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  called  the  basset  or  outcrop, 
and  serves  to  determine  the  outer  form  or  side  of  the  basin. 
But  the  internal  upheaving  force  (whatever  it  may  have 
been)  which  converted  the  horizontal  strata  into  basin -shaped 
arrangements,  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  produced 
certain  fissures  or  fractures,  often  nearly  vertical,  and  stretch- 
ing through  the  whole  mass.  These  rents  are  called  d^kes, 
because  they  divide  the  seams  or  bands  of  coal  into  fields, 
and  some  of  them  are  so  considerable  as  to  find  a  place  in 
geological  maps. 

In  order  to  ascertain  where  the  deposit  of  coal  is  most 
advantageous  for  working,  boring  is  resorted  to,  and  when 
the  spot  is  determined,  a  cylindrical  or  elliptical  shaft,  from 
10  to  15  feet  in  diameter,  is  sunk.  The  depth  may  vary 
from  25  fathoms  (150  leet)  to  300  fathoms  (1,800  feet)  before 
the  seam  intended  to  be  worked  is  reached.  When  tliis  is 
done,  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  is  discontinued,  and  a  broad 
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straight  passage,  called  a.hord  or  motJier-gale,  is  driven  from  it 
into  the  seam  of  coal  in  opposite  directions.  This  bord  is 
12  or  14  feet  broad,  and  of  the  whole  height  of  the  seam, 
so  as  to  expose  the  rock  above,  which  is  now  called  the  roof, 
and  also  the  stratum  below,  which  forms  the  thill  or  lionr. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  drive  a  passage,  called  the  drip-head, 
dip-head,  or  main  level,  for  collecting  the  water  of  the  mine. 
From  this  level  gallery,  numerous  other  galleries  are  driven 
towards  the  rise  of  the  strata,  till  they  reach  either  the  ont- 
crop  of  the  seam,  or  the  dip-head  gallery  of  an  adjoining 
colliery.  The  direction  of  the  bords  is  arranged  so  as  to 
follow  the  natural  cleavage  of  the  coal,  which  forms  their 
sides,  and,  consequently,  is  not  always  at  right  angles  with 
the  dip-head.  When  a  bord  has  been  excavated  some 
distance,  narrow  passages,  called  headways,  are  driven  from 
it  at  regular  intervals  on  both  sides,  and  exactly  at  right 
angles,  if  the  natural  cleavage  of  the  coal  be  cubical,  as  it 
generally  is;  and  when  these  have  been  driven  eight  or  ten 
yards,  they  are  made  to  communicate  with  other  bords,  which 
are  opened  parallel  to  the  first,  and  on  each  side  of  it.  In 
this  way,  the  bed  of  coal  is  entirely  laid  open,  and  intersected 
by  broad  parallel  passages  about  8  yards  apart,  communicating 
■with  each  othiT  by  narrower  passages  or  headways,  which 
cross  them  at  right  angles,  and  also  traverse  the  whole  extent 
of  the  mine,  breaking  up  the  seam  into  immense  square  or 
rectangular  pillars,  which  are  left  standing  between  the  two. 
In  this  state,  a  coal-mine  has  been  aptly  compared  to  a  regu- 
larly built  town,  the  bords  being  the  principal  streets,  tlie 
headwaj's  the  narrower  streets  which  cross  them,  while  the 
pillars  of  coal  form  the  masses  or  blocks  of  buildings. 

As  these  pillars  of  coal  form  frequently  as  much  as  three- 
fourths,  and  never  lesstlinn  one-third  of  the  whole  seam,  many 
methods  have  been  contrived  for  removing  them  without 
danger.  The  best  metiiod  of  working  is  that  called  pa//eZ- 
v-orh,  by  which  the  mine  is  divided  into  districts  or  panels, 
separated  from  each  other  by  walla  of  coal  40  or  50  yards 
thick.  The  cool  is  extracted  from  each  in  succession,  begin- 
ning usually  with  the  one  most  distant  from  the  shaft.  Large 
pillars  of  coal  are  first  left  between  the  bordo  to  support  the 
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roof ;  the  jjillars  themselves  are  then  removed,  the  roof  being 
supported  in  the  meantime  by  wooden  props,  and  the  place 
where  these  props  replace  a  pillar  is  called  ajud.  In  time, 
the  jud  is  removed,  and  then  the  unsupported  roof  of  the 
mine  falls  in.  The  heap  of  ruins  thus  occasioned  by  the 
successive  drawing  of  continuous  juds,  is  called  a  goaf.  Cor- 
responding with  this  heap  of  rocky  fragments,  and  produced 
by  it,  is  a  cavity  in  the  mine  like  an  inverted  basin,  including 
a  thin  belt  of  air,  which  surrounds  and  partly  permeates  the 
goaf.  This  has  been  the  source  of  dangerous  accidents,  as 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Fig.  115  is  the  plan  of  one  story  of  such  a  mine,  in  which 
the  panels,  a  a  a  a,  are  not  entirely  laid  oj)en  by  galleries ; 


Fiff.  115.  Panel-work. 
h  h  are  laid  open,  but  no  pillars  as  yet  removed ;  in  c  c,  the 
pillars  are  being  extracted,  and  the  roof  is  falling  in,  its  ruins 
forming  a  goaf;  the  panel,  d,  is  entirely  worked  out  and 
abandoned. 

When  the  prospects  of  the  mine  appear  to  be  favourable; 
another  shaft  is,  in  some  cases,  sunk  at  some  distance  from  the' 
first,  and  when  a  communication  has  been  established  between 
them,  one  is  made  the  downcast,  and  the  other  upcast ;  tliat  is, 
the  air  is  conducted  from  the  downcast  shaft  through  all  the 
bords  and  workings,  which  it  is  made  to  traverse  in  succession 
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by  means  of  stoppings  or  doors  in  varions  places,  to  obstrnct 
its  passage  and  give  a  proper  direction  to  the  current  in 
passing  to  the  upcast  shaft.  The  force  which  sets  this  venti- 
lating current  in  motion,  is  a  large  fire  kept  constantly  burn- 
ing in  some  part  of  the  upcast  shaft.  The  supplies  of  fresh 
air  passing  into  a  mine  must,  of  course,  vary  considerably. 
In  the  Wallsend  Colliery,  they  vary  from  2,000  to  3,000,  and 
occasionally  3,800  cubic  feet  per  minute.  In  some  of  the 
large  workings,  the  air  has  to  traverse  many  miles  of  gallery 
before  it  reaches  the  upcast  shaft,  and  is  frequently  twelve 
hours  in  doing  so,  moving  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  2  or  2|  feet 
per  second.  Many  coal-mines  are  worked  without  this 
second  shaft,  its  place  being  supplied  by  dividing  the  single 
shaft  into  two  distinct  portions,  by  means  of  an  air-tight 
partition  called  a  brattice,  one  division  being  downcast,  and  the 
other  upcast.  The  larger  shafts  (those  15  feet  in  diameter)  ara 
sometimes  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  is  used  for 
raising  the  coal  to  the  surface,  another  for  working  the  pumps 
for  the  drainage  of  the  mine,  and  a  third  for  ventilation,  for 
bringing  up  the  air  that  has  passed  through  the  workings. 

The  necessity  for  perfect  ventilation  in  a  coal-mine  is  more 
urgent  than  in  other  mines,  on  account  of  the  escape  from 
the  coal  of  large  quantities  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  (called 
fire-damp  by  the  miners),  which,  mingling  with  the  air  of  the 
mine  in  certain  proportions,  forms  a  mixture  which  explodes 
on  contact  with  flame.  This  gas  is  very  much  lighter  than 
common  air,  mingles  readily  with  it,  and  when  poured  out 
into  the  workings,  moves  along  with  the  ventilating  current 
in  the  direction  of  the  upcast  shaft.  The  quantity  of  gas 
thus  poured  out  is  very  considerable,  but  subject  to  great 
variation,  some  seams  being  more  Jicrt/,  or  full  of  gas,  than 
others  ;  and,  in  working  these  fiery  seams,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  jet  of  inflammable  gas  to  issue  from  every  hole  made 
for  the  gunpowder  used  in  blasting.  But,  in  addition  to  tliis 
constant  supply,  there  is  danger  of  sudden  discharges  from 
cavities  in  the  coal,  laid  open  by  the  hewer's  pick-axe.  The 
gas  issues  from  these  cavities  with  considerable  noise,  and 
forms  what  is  termed  a  blower.  These  blowers  are  sometimes 
80  constant  in  their  action,  that  the  gas  is  collected  and  con- 
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veyed  by  a  tube  into  tlie  upcast  shaft,  continuing  for  montbe 
or  years  to  pour  out  hundreds  or  tliousands  of  hogsheads  of 
fire-damp  per  minute.  When  thus  provided  foi-,  the  blowers 
are  not  necessarily  a  source  of  danger ;  but  when  one  of  the 
reservoirs  containing  the  pent-up  gas  of  centuries,  and  con- 
sequently under  an  enormous  pressure,  is  suddenly  broken 
open,  the  gas  is  set  free  in  torrents,  and  mingling  with  the 
air  of  the  mine,  forms  an  explosive  mixture  which  the  first 
spark  or  naked  flame  may  ignite,  and  thus  cause  a  fearful 
destruction  both  of  life  and  property.  Nor  is  the  explosion 
itself  always  the  thing  to  be  dreaded  most ;  for  the  ignition 
of  the  fire-damp  kindles  the  coal-dust,  which  always  exists  in 
great  quantities  in  the  passages,  and,  in  a  moment,  causes  the 
mine  to  glow  like  a  furnace.  This  conflagration  is  necessarily 
succeeded  by  vast  volumes  of  carbonic  acid,  or  choice-damp, 
as  it  is  emphatically  called,  from  its  suffocating  character,  and 
this  destroys  those  whom  the  explosion  had  spared. 

It  was  to  guard  against  accidents  of  this  character  that  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  invented  his  safety  lamp,  a  beautiful  and 
simple  contrivance,  consisting  merely  of  a  common  oil-lamp, 
the  flame  of  which  is  completely  enclosed  within  a  cylinder 
of  wire  gauze,  a  substance  which  will  not  admit  of  the  passage 
of  flame  ;  so  that,  although  the  lamp  be  introduced  into  an 
explosive  mixture,  the  flame  will  not  pass  through  the  gauze 
to  ignite  it.  Of  course  the  efficacy  of  the  lamp  depends  on 
the  soundness  of  the  wire  gauze  ;  for  if  this  be  broken  and 
injured,  the  flame  is  not  protected  ;  or  if  the  lamp  be  moved 
swiftly  through  an  explosive  atmosphere,  the  flame  may  be 
bknvn  against,  and  even  through,  the  meshes  of  the  gauze, 
and,  in  either  case,  might  lead  to  an  explosion.  When  the 
lamp  burns  in  an  atmosphere  highly  charged  with  fire-damp, 
the  gas  gets  within  the  meshes,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame, 
which  heats  the  wire  gauze  to  redness.  Even  this  state  of 
the  lamp  will  not  produce  an  explosion,  but  of  course  it  was 
never  intended  that  the  workman  should  go  on  working  with 
the  lamp  in  this  condition.  The  blue  flame  within  tlie  lamp 
ought  always  to  be  a  caution  to  him  to  retire,  until  tlie  mine 
bo  rendered  safe  by  ventilation.  From  too  great  reliance,  in 
all  cases,  on  the  Davy  lamp,  from  neglect,  and  from  various 
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Other  causes,  this  lamp  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
those  most  interested  in  its  use  ;  and  experienced  men  now 
look  for  safety  rather  to  improved  methods  of  ventilation, 

;  than  to  contrivances  for  lighting  the  mines.    Tlie  general 

[  plan  of  ventilation  now  in  common  use  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  details,  in  addition  to  those  already  given. 
"When  a  seam  is  begun  to  be  worked,  there  is,  of  course, 

,  only  one  available  shaft  for  ventilation,  and  this  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  as  at  a  h  (Fig.  IIG),  for  the  ascending  and 
descending  currents ;  and  as  it  is  not  safe  for  the  men  to  be 

'  ever  more  than  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  the  course  of  the 


Fig.  116.  Mode  of  Ventilating  P.assages. 


current,  they  begin  working  the  seam  with  two  parallel  bords, 
connected  at  intervals  by  cross  passages,  which  are  succes- 
sively stopped  by  wooden  partitions,  ccc,  leaving  no  com- 
I  munication  except  through  the  one  last  opened,  or  that  which 
is  farthest  from  the  shaft.  Temporary  partitions  are  also 
:  placed  at  e  e,  to  direct  the  current  to  the  very  spots  where 
I  the  men  are  at  work,  as  at  lo  lo.  When  the  workings  are 
I  more  advanced,  the  direction  of  the  current  through  every 
part,  by  stoppings  or  partitions,  becomes  a  matter  of  no  small 
complexity,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan  (Fig.  117),  where  the 
arrows  represent  the  course  of  the  air  from  the  downcast 
shaft,  a,  througii  all  the  galleries  to  the  upcast  shaft,  h.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  most  places  the  current  is  divided  between 
the  parallel  bords;  this  is  called  double  coursing ;  and  its 
advantage  is,  that  if  any  part  of  the  mine  is  more  fiery  or 
dangerous  than  the  rest,  the  current  can  there  be  confined  to 
one  course,  and  thus  have  its  velocity  doubled;  while  iu'the 
parts  containing  least  gas,  the  same  current  can  be  allowed  to 
expand  into  three  ])assagP8,  which  is  called  treble  coitrshiq. 
The  double  stoppings  in  Fig.  117  represent  those  in  which 
doors  of  communication  are  required.  These  are  made  in 
pairs,  in  order  that  a  person  may  pass  through  them,  as  a 
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barge  through  a  canal  lock,  without  allowing  the  main  bodies 
of  air  to  communicate.    To  ensure  this,  they  are  sometimes 


Fig.  117.  Plan,  with  Ventilating  Arrangements. 


made  even  treble,  and  a  boy  is  placed  in  charge  of  each  pair 
or  set  of  three,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  them  from  being 
all  opened  at  once. 

As  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  the  foul  air  from  the  more  fiery 
parts  of  the  mine  to  come  in  contact  with  the  fire  at  the 
bottom  of  the  upcast  shaft,  which  sets  the  whole  ventilating 
current  in  motion,  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  air  as  it  enters  the 
mine  by  the  shaft,  a,  Fig.  117,  into  two  distinct  currents,  one 
of  which  proceeds  through  the  passages,  e  e,  into  the  safe  parts 
of  the  mine  only,  while  the  other,  c  c,  circulates  through  the  fiery 
parts  represented  by  the  hghter  shade,  including  the  goafs, 

or  old  abandoned  workings, 
which  are  always  the  most 
dangerous  receptacles  of  gas. 
The  purer  current  alone  is 
allowed  to  pass  through  the 
furnace,  /,  before  entering 
the  upcast  shaft,  h.  The  other 
Fig.  118.   Dumb  Furnace.         current  is  conducted  through 

d,  and  enters  the  shaft  at  a  higher  level  by  a  tunnel  cut  ob- 
liquely through  the  roof  of  the  seam,  as  in  Fig.  118,  where  s 
represents  the  upcast  shaft,  h  the  impure  current,  and  a  the 
pure  current,  feeding  the  furnace,  which,  when  thus  con- 
structed, is  termed  a  dumb  furnace. 
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The  goafs,  or  abandoned  workings,  are  sometimes  of  vast 
extent,  and  are  known  to  occupy  from  13  to  97  acres  of 
gronnd.     They  may  be  compared  to  enormous  inverted 
bowls  or  basins,  in  which  the  inflammable  gas  from  various 
parts  of  the  mine  accumulates,  and,  from  its  lightness,  occu- 
pies, at  first,  the  upper  part  of  the  goaf :  as  it  increases  in 
quantity,  or  even  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  diminishes,  it 
may  suddenly  fill  the  goaf,  and  issue  from  its  lowest  edge  as 
from  the  edge  of  an  inverted  bowl,  and,  mingling  with  the  air 
of  the  mine,  form  an  explosive  mixture,  thus  giving  rise  to 
many  sad  accidents.    Such  appears  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  explosion  in  Haswell  Colliery,  Durham,  in  September, 
1844,  by  which  ninety -five  persons  perished.    Dr.  Faraday, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  visited  the  mine 
after  the  accident,  with  a  view  to  devise  some  remedy  against 
the  recurrence  of  similar  accidents,  recommended  that  the 
goaf  itself  be  ventilated.  He  thought  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  attempt  this  by  driving  the  contents  of  the  goaf  through 
any  parts  of  the  mine  which  are  occupied  by  human  beings; 
but  that  the  goaf  cavity  might  be  exhausted  of  noxious  air 
by  means  of  a  pipe,  rising  as  high  as  possible,  from  4  to  8  or 
10  feet  into  it,  and  communicating  at  its  other  extremity 
with  the  upcast  shaft.     Dr.  Faraday  expressed  himself  as 
being  disheartened  at  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  finding 
out  any  good  general  remedy  for  these  explosions,  which 
were  not  simply  the  effects  arising  from  the  mixture  of 
gases,  but  from  the  combustion  of  the  coal-dust  and  coal- 
gas  produced  by  the  first  explosion.     In  the  fatal  case  at 
Haswell,  the  place  where  the  accident  originated  had  been 
ascertained,  and  the  progress  of  the  fire  could  be  traced 
on  the  scorched  beams  and  props  of  the  galleries,  and  by 
the  deposits  of  coke  made  from  the  coal-dust  which  the 
explosion  raised.     To  this  circumstance  the  great  force 
of  the  explosion  was   due,  and  not  to  the  first  escape 
of  gas.    A  similar  explosion  had  been  known  to  take  place 
in  a  cotton-wadding  manufactory,  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  place  being  fired  by  means  of  the  particles  of  cotton 
in  it.     Of  all  the  workmen  killed  in  the  Haswell  accident, 
perhaps  not  one  was  really  burnt  to  death,  but  suffocated  by 
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the  choke-damp.  In  one  part  of  the  workings,  the  explosion 
had  produced  sharp  vibrations,  hke  the  firing  of  gunpowder  ; 
and  in  another,  the  burning  went  on  slowly,  like  a  common 
fire.  But,  although  two  panels  were  blown  into  one,  and 
solid  stoppings  of  brickwork  thrown  down,  there  was  no 
indication  of  accident  in  the  shaft.  If  the  stoppings  had  not 
been  blown  down,  and  the  supply  of  air  had  continued,  the 
mine  would  have  taken  fire,  and  the  men  been  burnt  instead 
of  choked.  Every  part  of  the  Haswell  Colliery  had  been 
examined,  accompanied  by  the  mine-viewer,  and  recommen- 
dations had  been  received  from  the  best-informed  men  on  the 
B])ot;  and  they  were  convinced  that  the  conditions  under 
which  such  accidents  happen  were  so  variable,  that  no  general 
2:)vactical  rule  could  be  obtained.  Far  more  information,  how- 
ever, was  required.  The  plan  of  splitting  the  air  courses 
was  good,  as  far  as  the  power  of  the  upcast  shaft  admitted  ; 
but  if  carried  too  far,  it  would  produce  stagnant  points,  which 
could  not  be  prevented  by  any  arrangement  consistently  with 
the  ever-moving  condition  of  the  works.  The  abolition  of 
the  use  of  gunpowder  and  lighted  candles  would,  in  some 
cases,  double  the  price  of  coals.  But  the  great  source  of 
danger  was  the  mental  condition  of  the  miners.  With 
regard  to  the  present  race,  this  was  so  hopeless  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  them.  Although  smoking  was  strictly 
forbidden,  they  had  been  known  to  contrive  to  light  their 
pipes  in  dangerous  workings,  even  from  the  Davy  lamp  ;  and 
Dr.  Faraday  had  himself,  on  one  occasion,  sat  down  with  an 
open  candle,  to  watch  the  preparations  for  blasting,  and,  when 
he  inquired  for  the  gunpowder,  he  was  told  he  was  sitting  on 
it.  Dr.  Faraday  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  safety  of  the 
Davy  lamp  when  properly  used,  and  of  its  being  a  complete 
and  practical  contrivance,  to  which  he  would  willingly  trust 
his  own  life,  as  he  had  already  done  on  many  occasions. 

Fans  are  now  getting  into  use  for  the  ventilation  of  coal- 
pits. A  large  fan,  worked  by  a  steam-engine,  is  placed  over 
a  short  shaft  con)municating  with  the  upcast  shaft  by  a 
lateral  channel ;  and  a  double  trap-door,  forming  a  kind  of 
rough  valve,  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  upcast  shaft, 
and  kept  closed  except  when  the  corves  arc  passing. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  SPONTANEOUS  VENTILATION. 

The  necessity  of  placing  ventilating  arrangements  as  far  a£ 
[  possible  beyond  the  direction  and  control  of  the  inmates  of 
the  honse  or  room  to  be  ventilated  has  been  sufficiently  insisted 
on.    Ventilation,  like  respiration,  shonld  be  an  unconscious 
act,  so  to  speak,  producing  inconvenience  only  when  it  is 
interfered  with  or  interrupted.    Arrangements  for  it  should 
:  form  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  structure  of  the  building, 
60  as  to  admit  fresh  air  and  discharge  the  foul  with  as  much 
I  regularity  as  the  windows  admit  the  light  and  the  chimney- 
shaft  discharges  the  smoke. 

One  of  the  earliest  mechanical  contrivances  for  ventilation 


Fig.  119.  Wind  Conductor  of  Egypt. 

I  is  the  mulgiif,  or  wind  conductor  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  still  in  use  in  modern  Egypt.  It  was  erected  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  as  in  Fig.  119,  and  consisted  of  a  frame  Goffered 
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or  enclosed  on  all  sides,  except  at  the  mouths,  which  were 
open  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  The  roof  of 
the  mulguf  sloped  down  from  each  open  end  to  the  centre, 
where  a  partition  divided  it,  and  deflected  the  wind  down  into 
the  apartments  below.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  his  work  on  Egypt, 
gives  a  view  of  part  of  Cairo,  showing  the  mulgufs  on  the 
houses  of  the  modern  Egyptians.  The  ancient  mulgufs  were 
double,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  but  the  modern  ones  are  single, 
and  the  opening  is  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  north- 
west wind.  They  consist  of  strong  framework,  to  which 
several  planks  of  wood  are  nailed,  according  to  the  breadth 
and  length  proposed ;  and  if  required  of  cheaper  materials, 
reeds  or  mats,  covered  with  stucco,  are  used  instead  of  planks. 

This  contrivance  acts  on  a  similar  principle  to  the  loind- 
sail  noticed  in  a  former  chapter ;  but,  being  fixed  in  position, 
it  acts  spontaneously  or  independently  of  the  inmates  of  tlic 
house. 

The  chimney-valve  is  another  of  those  spontaneous  con- 
trivances that  contribute  to  the  health  of  a  room.  It  was 
devised  by  Dr,  Franklin,  in  connection  with  his  Pennsyl- 
vanian  fire-place  (Fig.  28,  p.  97),  and  its  merits  are  described 
in  the  inventor's  own  language  at  page  98.  It  is  represented 
in  its  simplest  form  in  Fig.  120.  It  consists  of  an  oblong 
metal  frame  fixed  into  the  chimney- 
shaft  of  the  room  near  the  ceiling.  The 
object  of  the  contrivance  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ventilating  force  fur- 
nished by  the  upward  draught  of  the 
chimney  to  draw  off  the  upper  strata  of 
the  air  of  the  room  through  the  frame 
into  the  flue,  whilst  it  prevents  down- 
draughts.  A  balanced  metal  valve 
Fig.  120.  Chimney-valve.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  |^,,  p^.^  ^^^.^^^^^  (whence  this 

contrivance  is  usually  known  as  "  the  Arnott  chimney-valve"), 
or  a  light  flap  of  silk  may  be  supported  behind  a  perforated 
raetal  plate  placed  in  the  frame  opening  into  the  room.* 


It 


*  The  metal  valve  or  silk  flap  is  apt  to  mal;e  a  noise  in  falling,  which 
iViay  be  prevented  by  attaching  a  slice  of  cork  to  the  metal  plate,  or  by 
iitviiig  a  valve  of  iliin  cork  >r  some  similar  material 
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is  remarked  in  the  Barracks'  Commission  Report  that  this 
valve,  like  every  other,  requires  certain  conditions  for  its 
action.  If  the  throat  of  the  chimney  be  very  wide,  the  quan- 
tity of  air  and  smoke  which  pass  up  the  shaft  from  below  will 
be  more  than  the  chimney  at  its  narrowest  part,  where  the 
ventilator  is  placed,  can  accommodate,  and  the  smoke  will 
consequently  pass  through  the  valve  into  the  room.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  in  fitting  this  valve  to  contract  the  throat  of 
the  chimney,  so  as  to  leave  a  balance  in  the  draught,  to  be 
supplied  by  air  passing  through  the  valve  ;  but  as  the  amount 
of  this  balance  or  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  which  can 
pass  through  this  valve  into  the  chimney  per  hour  is  very 
hmited,  this  form  of  ventilator  is  not  adapted  for  a  room 
likely  to  be  crowded.  I  can  speak  from  experience  of  its  use 
in  a  room  occupied  daily  by  four  or  five  persons,  with  four 
candles  burning  every  night.  There  is  always  a  strong 
draught  through  the  valve  into  the  chimney,  the  smell  of 
dinner  quickly  passes  away,  and  the  room  always  feels  fresh 
and  pleasant;  I  have  not  made  any  special  experiments  on 
the  action  of  this  valve  beyond  holding  a  piece  of  lighted  paper 
near  it,  when  the  flame  is  drawn  in,  but  after  the  consider- 
able doubt  that  has  been  thrown  by  Mr.  Campbell's  experi- 
ments (see  p.  210,  Fig.  80),  as  to  whether  the  valve  is  really 
of  any  use  at  all,  it  v/ould  be  rash,  without  further  experiments 
conducted  under  varied  conditions,  to  recommend  strongly  or 
to  condemn  the  chimney-valve.  The  Barracks'  Commissioners 
recommend  it  as  a  very  simple  and  economical  ventilator  for 
non-commissioned  officers'  rooms. 

A  contrivance  known  as  Sherringham's  ventilator,  Fig.  121, 
consists  of  an  iron  air-brick,  or  box, 
inserted  close  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
room,  and  communicating  directly 
with  the  outer  air.  To  prevent 
the  air  from  coming  in  by  stray 
currents,  there  is  placed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  opening,  within  the  ^fSo?"''''' 
room,  a  valve  hinged  at  its  lower 

aide,  and  opening  towards  the  ceiling,  so  that  the  inflowing 
current  required  to  supj^ly  the  chimney  draught  is  thrown  up 
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Towards  the  ceiling,  and  more  or  less  diffused  among  the 
general  mass  of  air  in  the  room.  This  ventilator  may 
under  certain  conditions,  act  as  an  outlet ;  but  when  the 
room  is  closed,  and  there  is  a  fire  in  the  grate,  it  must  act 
as  an  inlet  for  fresh  air.  As  such — that  is,  as  an  inlet — 
it  is  well  placed  and  well  arranged,  and  is  adapted  to  a  room 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  crowded.  A  ventilator  similar  in 
principle  has  been  introduced  into  the  upper  panes  of  window 
frames. 

There  are  three  ventilators  which  seem  to  have  been 
suggested  to  the  inventors  by  the  experiment  described  at 
page  165  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  which  we  now 
repeat  in  this  place.  The  late  Professor  Daniell,  of  King's 
College,  was  in  the  habit  of  showing  this  experiment  in  his 
lectures,  and  the  following  figure  has  been  copied  from  the 
apparatus  in  the  college  museum.  The  arrangement  was 
introduced  into  the  former  edition  of  this  work  for  showing 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  bends  and  angles  in  ventilating- 
tubes,  since  they  increase  the  friction  and  deprive  the  heated 
column  of  some  of  its  ascensional  force  by  cooling  ;  also,  where 
several  vent-tubes  are  employed,  they  should  all  be  of  the 
same  vertical  height,  or  the  highest  vent  will  prevent  the 
efficient  action  of  the  lower  ones,  so  that  there  may  actually 
be  a  smaller  discharge  through  two  tubes  than  through  one 
only.  So  also,  when  several  openings  are  made  above  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  a  room,  the  highest  may  be  the  only  one 
capable  of  acting  as  an  abduction-tube,  the  other  lower  open- 
ings often  serving  as  induction-tubes,  discharging  cold  air 
into  the  room,  and,  in  doing  so,  lowering  the  temperature  of 
the  hot  vitiated  air,  and  preventing  its  escape ;  thus  not 
only  causing  the  bad  air  to  be  breathed  over  again,  but 
filling  the  room  with  unpleasant  draughts.  But  if  the  highest 
abduction-tube  be  too  small  to  carry  off  the  requisite  quantity 
of  hot  air,  the  tube  next  below  it  in  elevation  at  any  part 
of  the  room  will  act  as  an  abduction-tube. 

If  the  lower  openings  for  the  admission  of  cool  fresh  air 
be  too  small  in  proportion  to  those  for  the  escape  of  the  hot 
air,  a  current  of  cold  air  will  descend  through  one  part  of  the 
hot-air  tube,  and  the  hot  air  will  ascend  through  another 
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part  of  the  same  tube,  an  effect  wliicli  we  have  already  seen 
(p.  201)  takes  place  in  the  ventilation  of  a  bee-hive.  This 
effect  may  also  be  shown  by  a  very  jDleasing  experiment. 
Place  a  lighted  taper  in  a  flat  dish  (Fig.  122),  and  cover  it 
with  a  glass  receiver,  furnished  with  a  long  glass  chimney 
placed  immediately  over  the  flame.  If  the  bottom  of  the 
receiver  does  not  come  into  very  close  contact  with  the  dish, 
enough  au-  will  enter  to  support  combustion,  and  the  draught 
or  current  of  hot  air  will  escape  up  the  chimney,  and  the 
taper  will  continue  to  burn  for  any  length  of  time.  If  we 
now  shift  the  receiver  a  little  on  one  side,  so  that  the  flame 
may  not  be  immediately  under  the  chimney,  the  products  of 
combustion  will  impinge  upon  the  glass,  and,  cooling  down 
and  mingling  with  the  air  of  the  receiver,  will  contaminate 
it  so  much,  that  the  taper  immediately  begins  to  burn 
dimly,  and  is  soon  extinguished.  On  bringing  the  chimney 
over  the  flame,  it  will  speedily  improve  in  appearance ;  the 
smoke  and  other  products  of  combustion  will  be  rapidly  dis- 
charged, and  the  receiver  will  become  bright  and  transparent 
as  before.  But  suppose  we  cut  off  all  communication  with 
the  external  air  from  below  by  pouring  a  little  water  into  the 
dish,  80  as  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  receiver,  we  shall  then 
have  the  case  of  a  room  which  is  provided  with  a  vent  tube 
near  the  ceiling,  but  has  no  provision  for  admitting  fresh  air 
from  any  lower  openings  ;  in  such  case,  the  fresh  air  will  seek 
to  enter  by  the  ventilating  tube.  If  this  be  large  enough, 
the  outgoing  hot  air  and  the  incoming  cool  air  will  divide 
the  tube  into  two  parts.  But  if,  as  in  the  experiment  before 
us,  the  ventilating  tube  or  chimney  be  too  narrow,  the  hot 
and  cold  currents  will  interfere  with  each  other  ;  the  tendency 
of  the  hot  air  to  rise  and  of  the  cold  air  to  descend  will  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  one  and  the  entrance  of  the  other,  and 
the  taper  will  soon  be  extinguished  for  want  of  fresh  air.  But 
if  the  chimney  be  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  flat  strip  of 
tin-plate  passed  down  it,  as  in  Fig.  122,  and  the  taper  be 
lighted  and  placed  in  its  former  position,  it  will  continue  to 
burn  for  any  length  of  time ;  for,  by  this  arrangement,  the 
two  currents  of  hot  and  cold  air  are  prevented  from  interfering 
with  each  other ;  the  hot  air  will  pass  up  one  channel  and 
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escape,  and  the  cold  air  will  descend  the  other  channel  to 
feed  the  flame.    By  holding  a  piece  of  smoking  paper  or  the 

glowing  wick  of  a  taper  on  one  side 
of  the  chimney,  the  smoke  will  be 
drawn  down,  thereby  indicating  the 
descending  current  of  cool  air ;  while, 
on  the  other  side,  the  smoke  will  be 
driven  up  by  the  ascending  current  of 
heated  air. 

In  the  same  manner  these  counter 
currents  may  be  frequently  noticed  in 
churches  and  other  crowded  places, 
where  due  provision  is  seldom  made 
for  the  entrance  of  fresh  air  and  the 
escape  of  the  foul.  It  is  usual  in 
summer  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the 
hot  vitiated  atmosphere  by  throwing 
open  the  windows.  A  portion  of  the 
foul  air,  it  is  true,  escapes  by  these 
channels,  but  a  counter  current  imme- 
diately sets  in  through  each  of  them,  exposing  the  persons 
near  them  to  the  dangerous  effects  of  draught,  and  also 
cooling  the  foul  air  which  is  seeking  to  escape,  and  sending 
it  down  to  be  breathed  over  again. 

The  three  ventilators  based  on  the  principle  of  the  fore- 
going experiment  profess  to  combine  an  outlet  for  the 
foul  air  and  an  inlet  for  the  fresh  in  the  same  contrivance. 
They  were    examined   by  the   Barracks'  Commissioners, 
who   state,  that   under  certain  fixed  conditions  all  three 
ventilators  effect   both   objects ;    but  if  these  conditions 
be  varied,  any  one  of  them  may  become  wholly  outlets  or 
wholly  inlets.    The  conditions  essential  to  their  operation  are, 
that  the  room  to  which  they  are  applied  be  closed  (as  the 
receiver  is  with  a  water  lute  in  Pig.  122),  and  then,  if  a 
number  of  persons  be  crowded  into  the  room  with  the  fire- 
place, doors,  and  windows  shut,  and  if  a  ventilating  tube  bo 
carried  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room  above  the  roof  of  the 
building,  there  will  be  an  irregular  effort  at  an  interchange 
between  the  air  of  the  room  and  the  outside  air;  irregular 
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counter-currents  will  bo  established,  and  the  room  will  be 
badly  ventilated,  if  at  all.  If  now  the  tube  be  divided  longi- 
tudinally from  top  to  bottom  by  means  of  a  thin  partition,  the 
currents  will  be  quite  distinct,  as  in  the  experiment.  Fig.  122, 
a  current  of  air  will  descend  into  the  room  continuously  on 
one  side  of  the  partition,  and  the  current  of  foul  air  will 
ascend  from  the  room  continuously  on  the  other  side  of  the 
partition.  One  lialf  of  the  tube  supplies  fresh  air  to  the 
inlets  of  the  room,  and  the  other  half  removes  the  foul  air, 
BO  that  if  the  size  of  the  tube  be  properly  adjusted  the  air  of 
the  room  is  kept  sweet. 

Watson's  ventilator  (Fig.  123)  is  the  simplest  arrangement, 
which  consists  of  a  square  tube  with  a  division  in  the  centre, 
without  any  contrivance  for  diffusing  the  descending  current. 
Mackinnell's  ventilator  (Fig.  124)  consists  of  two  tubes,  one 
within  the  other,  with  a  space  between  them.  The  inner 
tube  is  the  longer,  and  projects  above  the  outer  at  its  upper 
end;  the  inner  tube  also  projects  a  little  below  the  outer 


Fig.  123.  Watson's  Ventilator.        Fig.  124.  Macldnncll's  Ventilator. 

tube  in  the  ceiling  to  give  support  to  a  flange  projecting 
parallel  to  the  coiling  and  concealing  tlie  opening  of  the 
outer  tube.  It  is  stated  tliat  the  greater  length  of  the  inner 
tube  determines  the  upward  current  which  takes  place  in  it, 
80  as  to  become  ihc  foul-air  shaft ;  the  efficiency  of  this  tube, 
however,  must  depend,  not  upon  its  length  but  up  m  its 
temperature,  and  that  is  kept  down  by  the  outer  tube,  which 
acts  as  the  fresh  air  inlet,  and  the  descending  current  striking 
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against  the  flange  is  thrown  out  in  the  phme  of  the  ceiling, 
and  80  diffused.  Without  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  this  contrivance,  I  should  have  thought  the  ar- 
rangement would  have  been  better  if  the  hot  vitiated  air  had 
been  allowed  to  flow  along  the  ceiling,  and  make  its  escape 
by  the  opening  in  its  own  plane,  instead  of  cooling  the  hot 
air  by  allowing  a  colder  and  denser  stratum  to  pour  in  upon 
it.  The  opening  for  the  escape  of  hot  vitiated  air  should  be 
at  the  highest  point,  as  in  the  examples  furnished  by  a 
lantern  or  street  gas-lamp. 

The  third  contrivance  on  this  principle  is  Muir's  ventilator 
(Fig.  126).  It  consists  of  a  square  tube  divided  into  four 
parts,  A  A,  B  B,  by  means  of  partitions 
which  are  carried  above  the  top  of  the 
tube,  and  the  box  is  completed  outside 
and  above  the  roof  by  louvre  boards,  as 
in  the  figure.  The  object  of  the  divi- 
sions and  louvres  is  to  procure  not  only 
the  upward  and  downward  currents  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  but  to  take  advantage 
of  light  winds,  which  by  striking  through 
the  louvres  at  any  angle  will  cause  a 
stream  of  air  to  be  projected  down  into 
the  room,  and  assist  the  upward  current 
on  the  side  away  from  the  wind. 

The  Barracks'  Commissioners  state 
more  than  once  the  necessity  for  a  closed 
room  in  order  that  these  three  venti- 
lators may  work  properly.  As  soon  as 
a  door  or  window  is  opened  they  be- 
come upcast  shafts,  and  cease  to  supply 
air.  Also,  if  there  be  a  fire-place  in 
the  room  with  a  strong  fire  in  it,  and 
the  doors  and  windows  be  closed,  they 
become  downcast  shafts,  and  the  fire 
Fig.  125.  Muir's  Venti-  will  supply  itself  from  them. 

In  certain  cases  they  may  be  ap- 
plicable, as  in  single  rooms  standing  apart,  such  as  churches, 
chapels,  schools,  libraries,  etc.,  warmed  by  stoves,  and  where 
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the  doors  are  kept  shut  for  hours  at  a  time ;  in  stables  also, 
of  a  certain  construction,  they  may  be  useful.  These  ventila- 
tors are  recommended  for  ventilating  the  holds  of  sloops  and 
hospital  ships. 

In  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  1858,  it 
is  stated,  p.  285,  that  cases  may  occur  where  the  principle 
of  introducing  fresh  air  at  the  same  level  at  which  the  foul 
air  is  allowed  to  escape,  may  be  adopted  for  want  of  a 
better.  Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper  communicated  to  me  his  plan,  which 
seems  one  of  the  least  objectionable  on  this  principle.  He 
places  a  perforated  box  along  each  side  of  the  room,  witli  a, 
pipe  carried  up  some  feet  on  the  outside.  The  room  being 
supposed  to  be  close  in  other  respects,  and  warmed  by  the 
occupants,  or  by  means  of  steam-jiipes  or  otherwise,  a  current 
of  air  sets  in  down  one  pipe  into  the  room,  while  another 
current  passes  out  of  the  room  up  the  other  pipe.  The  wind 
blowing  on  one  side  of  the  building,  or  the  sun  shining  on  it, 
sets  the  current  in  motion,  and  when  once  it  is  started  there 
is  a  column  of  external  cold  air  in  one  pipe,  and  of  warm  air 
from  the  room  in  the  other  pipe.  The  action  is  then  the 
same  as  if  the  cold  air  pipe  were  removed,  and  the  air  had 
direct  access  to  the  perforated  trunk  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected, while  the  hot  air  pipe  acts  as  an  aerial  sewer  for 
draining  off  the  foul  air.  Thus,  as  long  as  the  room  is 
warmer  than  the  external  air,  ventilation  will  continue,  but 
it  may  be  in  either  direction,  according  as  it  is  first  started, 
The  pipes  or  chimneys  may  both  be  on  the  same  side  of  the 
building,  so  as  to  prevent  the  current  from  being  accelerated 
by  a  high  wind  acting  on  one  pipe,  and  as  tiie  equilibrium  is 
unstaljle,  the  current  is  sure  to  commence.  This  apparatus 
will  not,  of  course,  be  of  any  use  unless  the  air  in  the  room 
is  warmer  than  the  external  air.  Dr.  Arnott  also  mentions 
a  case  in  which  he  got  rid  of  foul  air  and  introduced  fresh 
air  at  the  same  level :  this  was  in  tlie  dormitory  of  the  Field 
Lane  Ragged  School.  Six  tubes,  formed  of  plank  of  about  a 
foot  square,  opened  from  the  ceiling  into  two  ventilating 
shafts  by  horizontal  brandies.  Three  tubes  connected  with 
one  branch  were  for  the  escape  of  the  ascending  hot  foul 
breath  and  exlialations,  while  the  other  three  were  for  tlie 
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admission  of  fresh  aii-,  which  it  was  supposed  would  "  subside 
gently,  and  spread  among  the  sleepers."  It  was  observed 
that  ventilation  did  not  begin  immediately  on  the  entrance 
ol  the  crowd,  but  by  arranging  a  gas-lamp  so  as  to  discharge 
its  burnt  air  into  the  ascending  shaft,  the  interchange  of 
currents  immediately  commenced. 

One  of  the  objections  to  ventilating  openings  is,  that  they 
occasionally  bring  down  cataracts  of  cold  air  instead  of  allow- 
ing the  escape  of  the  foul  air.  Dr.  Arnott  remedies  this 
by  covering  the  ventilating  opening  with  wire  gauze,  and 
stretching  over  this  a  curtain  of  light  cloth,  called  a  curtain 
va've,  so  that  the  air  may  pass  from  within  outwards  by 
pushing  forward  the  light  curtain;  but  the  air  cannot  pass 
in  the  opposite  direction,  since  the  attempt  to  do  so  would 
press  the  curtain  against  the  gauze  and  close  the  passage 
Some  of  the  courts  of  law  at  Westminster  were  ventilated  by 
taking  out  some  of  the  side  windows  from  the  lantern  in  the 
roof  and  stretching  a  netting  over  the  opening.  On  the 
outside,  across  the  netting,  were  placed  a  number  of  strips  of 
canvas  about  4:  or  6  inches  deep,  fixed  by  the  upper  edge. 
When  the  warm  air  of  the  court  sought  an  exit  it  lifted  these 
curtain  valves  and  breathed  out,  but  if  a  cold  wind  attempted 
to  enter,  it  shut  the  valves  down  on  the  netting,  and  thu3 
excluded  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

on  HOT  WATER  AND  STEAM  AS  A  VENTILATING  FORCE,  AND 
ON  THE  COMBINED  METHODS  OP  WARMING  AND  VENTI- 
LATING. 

Some  of  the  methods  described  in  the  last  chapter  for  venti- 
lating a  building  include  also  arrangements  for  warming  it. 
Allhougli  it  is  customary  to  associate  the  two  processes,  they 
are  really  distinct,  each  requiring  special  provisions.  It  has 
been  seen  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  frequently 
been  made  the  subject  of  experiments  in  the  art  of  wanning 
and  ventilation.     That  the  experiments  have  not  always 
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Biicceeded  has  been  already  shown,  and  the  reason,  probably, 
is  to  be  found  in  their  novelty.  The  members  of  either 
House  whose  province  it  has  been  to  order  the  erection  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  apparatus,  cannot  fairly  be  charged 
with  the  failure,  since  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  a 
tried  and  approved  method  had  existed,  it  would  have  been 
ordered ;  and  the  reports  published  on  the  subject  do  not 
diclose  any  method  which  may  be  pronounced  perfect. 

The  centrifugal  wheel  of  Dr.  Desaguliers  continued  to  be 
used  for  ventilating  the  House  of  Commons  until  the  year 
1820,  when  the  Marquis  of  Chabannes  was  allowed  to  under- 
take the  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  House.  He  proposed 
to  erect  a  small  furnace  over  the  ceiling,  the  combustion  of 
which  was  to  be  supported  entirely  by  the  vitiated  air  of  the 
House  ;  but  this  plan  being  objected  to,  he  caused  a  large 
case  or  trunk  to  be  constructed  over  the  body  of  the  House, 
below  the  roof,  into  which  ventilating  tubes  were  conducted 
from  different  parts  of  the  House  ;  four  of  these  tubes  opened 
from  under  the  galleries,  to  prevent  the  stagnation  of  the 
impure  air  in  those  parts,  and  six  openings  in  the  ceiling  led 
into  the  main  trunks,  and  were  each  continued  in  separate 
trunks  to  the  top,  so  that  the  draught  from  every  part  was 
equal.  Sixteen  steam  cylindei-s  were  placed  within  the  main 
trunk,  and  the  heat  thereby  produced  was  intended  to  rarefy 
the  air  in  the  ventilating  tubes  so  powerfully,  as  to  cause, 
its  quick  ascent  and  escape  through  a  large  cowl  of  4  feet 
diameter  outside  the  building. 

The  House  was  warmed  by  means  of  twelve  steam  cylinders 
ranged  under  the  seats  of  the  House,  and  the  external  air  was 
brought  to  these  cylinders  by  a  large  air  trunk,  from  which 
there  was  a  separate  branch  to  each  cylinder. 

In  these  arrangements,  there  was  no  deficiency  either  of 
heating  or  of  ventilating  power.  On  the  contrary,  the  heat- 
ing surface  seems  to  have  been  in  excess,  and  was  not  under 
perfect  command.  At  any  rate,  the  atmosphere  of  the  House 
was  declared  to  be  uncomfortable,  and,  after  a  few  years, 
another  system  was  tried. 

The  use  of  hot  water  as  a  means  of  ventilation  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Deacon,  in  1813.   The  air  was  drawn  from  an 
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underground  tunnel  or  cellar  by  means  of  a  fan,  which  forced 
it  into  the  rooms  through  small  iron  or  earthenware  tubes 
placed  in  boiling  water.  The  vitiated  air  was  conducted  into 
a  tube  or  channel  at  the  ceiling,  and  conveyed  above  the? 
roof,  where  it  was  practicable  to  do  so.  Iron  plates  were  also 
Bometimes  used  instead  of  pipes.  They  were  placed  parallel 
to  each  other,  with  a  space  of  about  1^  inch  between  them. 
These  plates  were  surrounded  by  boiling  water,  and  the  air 
rose  in  the  space  between  them.  When  cold  was  desirable 
the  pipes  or  plates  were  immersed  in  cold  or  artificially  cooled 
water,  and  the  air  thus  cooled  was  thrown  into  the  room  by 
the  fanner.  If  the  room  was  of  large  size,  the  fan  had  to  bo 
turned  by  a  man;  this  is,  of  course,  objectionable,  because 
human  machines  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on,  and  they 
arc,  for  such  purposes  as  turning  a  wheel,  expensive.  Smaller 
fans  were  kept  in  motion  by  the  elasticity  of  a  spring,  or  the 
fall  of  a  weight.  Mr.  Deacon's  apparatus  was  fixed  in  some 
public  buildings,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  per- 
manent impression  on  the  public  mind. 

Among  the  plans  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1835,  for  warming  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  of  Mr.  Sylvester  appears  to  have  great  merit.  It 
was  not  a  mere  theoretical  plan,  for  it  had  been  tried,  although 
on  a  smaller  scale  than  that  now  proposed,  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  for  Kent.  The  general  principle  of  this  plan  is  to  in- 
troduce the  fresh  air  slowly,  and  in  any  required  quantity,  by 
means  of  an  underground  channel,  a  h  (Fig.  126),  about  9  feet 
square  and  100  yards  in  length,  which  forms  a  communica- 
tion with  the  atmosphere  and  the  basement  floor  of  the 
building;  the  outer  extremity  of  the  channel  being  furnished 
with  a  cowl,  arranged  so  as  always  to  have  its  mouth  to  the 
wind.  The  fresh  air  flowing  along  this  long  tunnel  would 
receive  in  winter  an  accession  of  about  16°  of  heat,  and  in 
summer  it  would  be  cooled  to  a  similar  extent.  It  would 
then  pass  into  a  cockle  similar  to  that  of  the  Belper  stove 
(Fig.  56,  p.  150),  where  it  would  be  heated  to  within  5°  of 
the  temperature  required  in  the  House.  From  this  cockle, 
it  would  spread  into  the  space,  d  d,  under  the  floor,  and 
then  rise  through  a  large  number  of  small  holes  drilled  ia 
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it,  into  tlie  body  of  the  House.  The  vitiated  air  would  then 
be  carried  off  through  a  number  of  openings,  ii,  in  the 
ceiling,  arranged  so  as  to  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure, 
by  means  of  a  contrivance  communicating  through  x  to  the 
basement.  The  vitiated  air,  after  passing  through  these 
openings,  would  flow  into  the  cavity,  n,  below  the  roof,  and 
thence  be  discharged  into  the  open  air  by  the  turn-cap,  o, 


Fig.  126.  Sylvester's  Method. 


formed  so  as  to  have  its  mouth  always  turned  from  the 
wind  To  ensure  the  required  velocity  and  direction  of  the 
ventilating  current,  a  series  of  pipes,  ??,  filled  with  steam  or 
hot  water,  were  to  be  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  roof.  When 
it  was  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  House  higher 
than  usual,  the  amount  of  ventilation  was  to  be  diminisned 
by  closing  the  apertures  in  the  ceiling,  and  allowing  the 
vitiated  air  to  escape  through  channels,  xx,  in  the  walls. 
The  velocity  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  set  the  air  in  motion 
through  the  channel,  for  supplying  the  fresh  and  discharging 
the  vitiated  air,  was  4  feet  per  second;  but  it  was  to  flow 
into  the  House  at  the  rate  of  only  half  a  foot  per  second, 
thereby  producing  a  current  which  would  scarcely  move 
the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  area  of  the  apertures  distributed 
throughout  the  floor  would  be  about  6G5  feet ;  and  including 
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the  House,  the  staircases,  and  corridors,  &c.,  it  was  calculated 
that  there  would  be  200,000  cubic  feet  of  air  changed  six 
times  per  hour.  When  asked  whether  he  proposed  to  make 
any  arrangements  for  securing  the  purity  or  cleanliness  of 
the  fresh  air  to  be  introduced,  Mr.  Sylvester  replied,  that  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  to  have  a  communication  with 
some  large  inclosure  for  the  fresh  air,  such  as  a  large  building 
like  Westminster  Hall,  between  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  outer  air,  that  the  air  might  be  admitted  into  this  large 
inclosure,  and  allowed  to  settle  and  deposit  its  blacks  or 
smuts,  just  as  water,  before  being  used,  is  allowed  to  deposit 
its  mud  and  sand  in  a  large  cistern. 

Most  of  the  plans  for  warming  and  ventilating  buildings, 
which  have  been  described  in  these  pages,  are  on  a  large 
and  comprehensive  scale,  adapted  to  public  buildings,  and 
requiring  not  only  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money,  but 
also  of  space,  for  their  erection  and  effective  action.  By  dis- 
tribntinaj  the  heated  air  over  the  whole  of  the  under  surface 
of  a  perforated  floor,  it  is  thereby  distributed  throughout  the 
space  required  to  be  warmed  ;  and  by  providing  some  power- 
ffil  ventilating  force  in  connection  with  the  top  of  the  building, 
also  perforated,  the  warm  or  cool  current  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  building  with  any  required  velocity.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  such  extensive  arrangements  are  not  adapted  to 
a  small  building  or  a  private  house.  In  such  cases,  different 
arrangements  must  be  made,  and  these  are  not  always  sue 
cessful.  If,  for  example,  the  air  be  heated  by  stoves,  and 
instead  of  being  seirt  into  the  room  through  a  perforated 
floor,  it  is  admitted  in  small  currents  at  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture, it  ascends  rapidly  to  the  ceiling,  and  expends  the 
greater  portion  of  its  heat  on  that  surface,  while  the  lower 
part  of  the  room  remains  cold,  because  airs  of  very  different 
temperatures  do  not  readily  mingle  together.*  On  this 
account  Mr.  Perkins  recommends  that  the  tubes  used  in 
ventilation  be  placed  at  or  near  the  floor,  by  which  means 
the  warm  air  is  forced  to  descend  and  mingle  more  intimately 
with  the  colder  air  in  the  room  ;  and  the  warm  air  having 

*  A  method  of  mixing  cold  air  with  ;iir  artificially  boated,  is  described  ,i< 
l>,  227. 
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tlius  parted  with  its  heat,  is  itself  drawn  off.  When  hot 
water  or  steam  pipes  are  used,  the  air  can  only  be  moderately 
warned ;  and  as  the  ascensional  force  in  such  case  is  not 
great,  the  ventilating  openings  can  be  placed  at  any  des  ired 
point. 

This  plan  of  placing  the  ventilating  openings  near  the  floor 
is  liable  to  many  objections.  It  gets  rid  entirely  of  the  spon- 
taneous method  of  ventilation,  so  that  should  the  ventilating 
force  not  be  wanted,  as  in  summer,  or  be  neglected  or  suffered 
to  dechne,  there  is  no  ventilation  at  all.  This  has  been 
proved  in  several  arrangements  for  ventilating  barracks, 
hospitals,  theatres,  &c.,  in  France  and  elsewhere,  as  already 
noticed.  Place  the  ventilating  openings  at  a  low  elevation 
and  the  occupants  of  the  space  to  be  ventilated  are  at  the, 
mercy  of  a  man  who  may  neglect  to  throw  a  shovel-full  of 
coals  on  the  fire,  or,  indeed,  may  neglect  to  light  the  fire  at 
all.  A  coil  of  pipe,  it  is  true,  takes  a  good  wliile  to  cool, 
and  possesses  many  advantages  provided  tlie  force  be  kept 
up ;  but  the  argument  ought  not  to  be  admitted  on  the  score 
of  economy,  that  as  the  ventilating  power  can  only  be  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  heating  power,  much  of  the 
heat  used  to  warm  the  room  must  be  lost  if  the  ventilating 
openings  be  placed  in  the  ceiling;  and  that  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  moderate,  the  products  of  combustion  and  respiration 
may  be  cooled,  and  thus  deprived  of  their  ascensional  force 
before  they  have  time  to  escape  by  the  ventilator.  Such 
arguments  as  these  may  lead  to  dangerous  practice. 

In  the  warming  of  a  building  by  Mr.  Perkins's  system  of 
1-inch  tubes,  the  ventilating  force  is  a  coil  of  such  pipes,  and 
he  proposes  to  place  the  ventilating  openings  either  singly 
near  the  floor,  or  in  conjunction  with  a  second  opening  at 
the  ceiling.  "  In  the  ventilation  and  warming  of  a  private 
dwelling,  I  would  begin,  first,"  says  Mr.  Richardson,  "with 
tlie  staircase.  This  we  ought  to  consider  the  principal  artery 
of  the  house  ;  and  if  this  were  well  warmed  by  a  current  of 
warm  fresh  air  flowing  into  it,  and  a  constant  change  effected 
by  a  ventilating  outlet,  warmed,  so  as  to  ensure  its  effective 
operation,  great  part  of  the  business  would  be  effected,  as 
the  staircase  would  supjily  all  rooms  not  in  use  with  warm 
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air  \n  a  sufficient  degree,  and  would  gradually  ventilate  the 
whole  building,  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  have  further 
ventilation,  except  in  the  principal  living  and  sleeping  rooms 
of  the  family."  But  every  room  in  the  house  might  be  ven- 
tilated, by  placing  two  or  more  spare  columns  of  tubing  in 
flues  concealed  within  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  It  will  be 
seen,  by  reference  to  Fig.  72,  p.  179,*  that  where  the  flue  passes 
in  its  course  through  two  or  more  stories  of  small  rooms,  it 
is  proposed  to  make  an  opening  about  G  inches  square  from 
each  room  into  the  flue,  and  this,  it  is  said,  if  provided  with  a 
proper  outlet  at  the  top,  would  effectually  ventilate  every 
room.  This  statement,  however,  is  very  loose,  since  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  tlie  cubical  contents  of  each  room,  nor  to  the 
number  of  occupants.  The  flue  should,  of  course,  be  vertical, 
and  enclose  the  expansion  tube  at  the  top,  where  it  should 
terminate  in  a  tin  funnel  provided  with  a  turn-cap,  to 
])revent  downward  currents  of  air.  Soon  after  the  fire  was 
lighted  in  the  furnace  below,  all  these  openings  into  the  flues 
would  become  so  many  artificial  fire-places,  drawing  from 
the  room  a  constant  current  of  cooler  air  into  the  flue,  which, 
being  warmed  to  a  very  high  temperature  by  the  great  quan- 
tity of  pipe  within  it,  the  current  of  warm  air  would  rapidly 
ascend  into  the  open  air  above,  thus  affording  all  the  advan- 
tages of  constant  ventilation.  In  summer,  when  the  warming 
effects  of  this  system  are  seldom  wanted,  the  circulation  may 
be  turned  off  from  all  the  rooms  by  the  stop-cocks,  and  the 
effects  of  the  hot  pipes  be  confined  witliin  the  flues.  The 
ventilation  would  then  be  carried  on  as  usual,  and  no  addi- 
tional warmth  be  experienced  from  the  action  of  the  pipes, 
Tlie  advantages  of  this  arrangement  for  our  changeable 
climate  are  obvious,  for  on  a  cold  day  in  summer,  the  sto])- 
cocks  being  opened,  the  circulation  would  proceed  througli 
the  coils  in  the  rooms,  and  thus  raise  the  temperature  aa 
desired. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  by  having  a  flue  of  the  wholo 
height  of  the  building  for  the  reception  of  the  hot  water 
tubes,  the  vitiated  air  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  room  at  any 

»  This  system  is  described  .at  ]i.  162,  as  being  still  iu  operation  at  the 
Driiish  Museum.  This  is  not  so,  larger  pipes  having  been  lately  introduced. 
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po:n:.  By  means  of  the  lower  opening,  the  temperature  of 
the  room  is  equalised,  and  the  effects  of  currents  of  unequally 
mixed  air  removed  or  mitigated;  while  the  upper  opening 
carries  off  the  effluvia  of  the  room.  The  openings  should  all 
be  furnished  with  slides,  so  that  they  may  be  contracted  or 
enlarged  at  pleasure. 

In  large  public  rooms,  the  size  of  the  ventilating  openings 
ought  to  be  accurately  determined  by  the  architect.  They 
ought  to  be  large  enough  to  allow  every  person  in  a  crowded 
room  to  have  a  proper  supply  of  air  for  healthy  respiration. 
In  a  less  crowded  state  of  the  room,  the  openings  may  be 
diminished  by  means  of  slides.  By  increasing  the  tempe- 
rature in  the  flues,  their  ventilating  power  is,  of  course,  in- 
creased, and  this  may  be  done  by  arranging  a  coil  within  the 
flue  at  each  opening. 

In  connection  with  this  system  of  warming  and  ventilating 
may  be  mentioned  a  method  which  seems  to  be  full  of  ob- 
jections; namely,  that  by  which  the  fresh  warmed  air  is 
admitted  into  the  room  by  openings  near  the  ceiling,  and 
the  vitiated  air  drawn  out  through  openings  near  the  floor. 
Argument  in  favour  of  this  plan  is  based  on  the  idea  that, 
with  upward  ventilation,  a  great  part  of  the  vitiated  atmos- 
phere of  crowded  rooms  is  liable,  by  the  slightest  check  or 
condensation,  to  be  thrown  down  and  mixed  with  the  air 
which  is  already  partly  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  respiration. 
But  let  the  ventilating  current  descend,  it  is  said,  and  we 
have  a  bright  atmosphere  of  pure  air,  which,  as  it  becomes 
contaminated  by  respiration,  is  drawn  downwards  and  dis- 
charged. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  vitiated 
air  from  the  lungs,  having  a  temperature  of  98°,  naturally 
rises  through  the  air  of  the  room,  which  is  of  the  temperature 
of  60°  or  under,  and,  if  forced  downwai-ds  by  any  means, 
must  be  breathed  over  again  by  the  occupants  of  the  room 
before  it  can  be  discharged  at  the  level  of  their  legs  and  feet 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  gravity.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Buch  an  objection  is  to  be  answered,  unless  the  velocity  of  the 
outgoing  current  be  so  considerable  as  to  amount  to  a  strong 
wind  ;  and  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  object  of  all  ventilation 
to  prevent  the  motion  either  of  the  incoming  or  outfroiu!' 
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current  from  being  felt.  This  plan  of  ventilation  by  descent 
has  been  put  into  operation  at  the  Model  Prison,  at  Penton- 
ville,  where  the  solitary  system  of  discipline  is  enforced,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  separate  cell  for  each 
prisoner.  In  each  cell  the  windows  are  fixtures,  and  the 
doors  are  effectually  closed,  so  that  the  only  mode  of  intro- 
ducing the  requisite  supply  of  fresh,  and  of  abstracting  the 
vitiated  air,  must  be  by  artificial  means.  The  objection  to 
applying  ordinary  modes  of  ventilation,  by  opening  windows 
or  by  similar  means,  is  the  facility  such  openings  give  to  the 
transmission  of  sound. 

The  method  by  which  this  descending  ventilating  current 
is  produced  is  compared  by  JMajor  Jcbb*  to  the  ventilation 
of  a  coal-pit,  in  which,  as  already  explained,  the  fresh  air 
entering  the  down-cast  shaft,  passes  through  the  numerous 
galleries  and  workings  of  the  mine,  and  escapes  by  the  up- 
cast shaft,  the  ventilating  force  consisting  of  a  large  fire  in 
the  up-cast  shaft.  In  applying  such  a  system  to  the  venti- 
lation of  a  prison,  the  objects  j^roposed  to  be  attained  were — 
1st,  The  regular  supply  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  air, 
and,  when  necessary,  of  warmed  air,  into  each  cell,  Avithout 
subjecting  the  occupant  to  any  inconvenience  from  the 
draught.  2nd,  The  withdrawal  of  a  like  quantity  of  vitiated 
air,  3rd,  That  no  additional  facilities  of  communication 
between  prisoners  in  adjoining  cells  should  be  afforded  by 
the  means  made  use  of,  and,  therefore,  that  the  transmission 
of  sound  be  carefully  guarded  against.  The  reader  who 
wishes  to  inspect  all  the  details  of  the  arrangements  by  which 
these  objects  are  carried  out,  is  referred  to  Major  Jebb's 
paper,  and  the  copious  series  of  engravings  by  which  it  is 
illustrated;  but  a  general  idea  of  this  method  may  be  con- 
veyed by  the  following  remarks,  to  any  one  who  has  studied 
the  various  methods  of  warming  and  ventilating  as  described 
in  this  little  volume. 

In  the  basement  story  is  a  case  or  boiler,  with  a  proportion 

*  "  On  modern  Trisons:  their  Construction  and  Ventilation."  By  J.  Jcbb, 
Major  Royal  Knginccrs,  Surveyor-General  of  Prisons.  With  ten  plates,  4to. 
rublished  separately  from  "  Tapers  on  subjects  connected  with  tlic  duties  of 
the  Corps  of  Koyal  Engineers."    Vol.  VII.  Loiulou, 
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of  pipes  adapted  to  the  circulation  of  hot  water,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  is  a  large  cold  air  flue  open  to  the  outer 
air,  for  supplying  air  to  he  warmed  in  passing  over  the  boiler 
and  pipes.  This  air  then  passes  right  and  left  along  a  hori- 
zontal flue,  under  the  floor  of  the  corridor  of  the  prison  ;  and 
from  this  flue  a  communication  is  established  by  small  lateral 
flues  with  each  cell,  both  on  the  low-er  and  two  upper  floors, 
each  small  flue  terminating  in  a  grating  nnder  the  arched 
ceiling  of  each  cell.  "  The  object  of  making  the  point  of 
entry  at  the  top  of  the  cell  instead  of  at  the  bottom,  and  dif- 
fusing it  through  a  grating  on  an  extended  surface,  is,  that 
no  unpleasant  draught  may  be  experienced  by  the  occupier 
of  the  cell — w'hich,  in  a  confined  situation,  would  be  the  case, 
were  it  brought  in  at  the  level  of  the  floor — and  that  he  may 
not  have  any  inducement  to  frustrate  the  intention  of  venti- 
lation, by  stopping  it  up."  A  corresponding  quantity  of  foul 
air  is  extracted  by  means  of  a  grating  placed  close  to  the 
floor  of  each  cell,  diagonally  opposite  the  opening  by  which 
the  fresh  air  is  introduced.  This  grating  covers  a  flue  which 
passes  up  the  outer  wall,  and  communicates  with  a  main 
foul  air  flue  placed  in  the  roof,  and  terminating  in  a  venti- 
lating shaft  rising  above  the  top  of  the  building.  By  this 
arrangement  the  total  lengths  of  each  pair  of  flues  respectively 
used  for  introducing  fresh  air  into  the  cells,  and  extracting 
foul  air  from  them,  are  rendered  nearly  equal  on  all  tho 
stories.  This  promotes  uniformity  of  action ;  and  the  ad- 
vantage due  to  the  ascending  system,  and  to  difference  both 
of  temperature  and  altitude,  is  also  secured.  "  Another 
provision  of  some  importance  should  be  adverted  to.  Fresh 
air  should  be  taken  into  the  main  flues,  communicating  with 
all  the  cells  in  the  respective  wings  or  divisions,  from  the  side 
which  happens  to  be  exposed  to  the  wind.  The  force  or 
pressure  produced  by  a  very  moderate  breeze,  combined  with 
the  other  arrangements  and  circumstances  wliich  are  favour- 
able for  ventilation,  will  generally  cause  a  sufficient  current 
to  pass  through  the  cells  without  any  fire  being  lighted  in 
the  extracting  shaft  for  ensuring  it.  The  operation  of  tho 
system  will,  by  these  means,  at  all  times  be  improved,  and  a 
considerable  saving  of  fuel  wiU  be  effected."    The  same  flues 
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are  used  for  ventilating  the  cells  both  in  winter  and  in 
Bunimer;  the  only  difference  between  the  arran<rcmcuts  of 
the  two  seasons  being,  that  during  the  summer,  when  air  ia 
introduced  into  the  cells  at  its  natural  temperature,  a  fire  it- 
lighted  when  necessary  in  the  ventilating  shaft;  during 
winter,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  must  be  raised,  a 
fire  is  lighted  in  the  heating  apparatus  below,  the  smoke  and 
disposable  heat  from  which,  being  discharged  into  the  shaft, 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

It  has  been  shown  by  experiment,  in  the  Pentonville 
Prison,  1st,  That  from  30  to  45  cubic  feet  of  pure  fresh  air 
is  made  to  pass  into  every  cell  in  a  minute,  and  that  this 
abundant  ventilation  goes  on  with  great  regularity.  2nd, 
That  this  current  of  ventilation,  and  a  temperature  of  from 
62°  to  G0°,  can  be  uniformly  maintained  in  the  cells  during 
the  coldest  weather,  at  an  expense  of  less  than  one  farthing 
per  cell  for  twenty -four  hours  ;  and  the  summer  ventilation, 
by  means  of  a  fire  lighted  in  the  extracting  shaft,  has  been 
kept  up  at  less  than  half  the  expense. 

We  come  now  to  notice  an  application  of  steam  to  the 
pur2:)0ses  of  ventilation,  which  is,  in  all  respects,  peculiar. 
It  was  remarked,  many  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young, 
that  whenever  any  elastic  fluid  is  forced  from  a  jet 
with  a  very  small  velocity,  the  stream  proceeded  for  many 
inches  without  any  observable  dilatation,  and  then  diverged 
at  a  considerable  angle  into  a  cone,  and  at  the  point  of 
divergency  tliere  was  an  audible  and  even  a  visible  vibration. 
When  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  apex  of  the  cone  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  but  no  degree  of 
pressure  seems  materially  to  alter  its  ultimate  divergency. 
The  distance  of  the  apex  from  the  orifice  is  not  proportional 
to  the  diameter  of  the  current;  it  appears  rather  to  be  the 
greater  the  smaller  the  current,  and  is  much  better  defined 
in  a  small  current  than  in  a  large  one.  Popular  illustrations 
of  this  curious  fact  may  be  seen  every  day.  A  puff  of  smoke 
from  a  factory  chimney,  on  being  first  shot  out,  may  often  be 
seen  to  assume  the  form  of  a  ring,  the  diameter  of  which  docs 
not  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  chimney,  but  as  it  ascends  in 
a  etill  atmosphere,  it  gradually  increases  in  size.    In  the 
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firing  of  ordnance  on  a  calm  day,  these  rings  may  be  seen 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  still  more  perfectly  if  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon  be  greased,  and  no  shot  used.  The  same  phenomena 
may  also  be  observed,  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  smoke  of 
tobacco  projected  from  the  mouth  of  a  skilful  smoker.  The 
rotating  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  chimney  of  a  steam-boat 
have  also  a  tendency  to  form  these  conical  rings,  but  from  its 
abundance,  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  the  form  is  not  very 
defined.  But  the  rings  of  smoke  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  bubbles  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  show  the  structure 
and  motion  of  these  rings  very  admirably.  These  hollow 
rings  are  seen  to  revolve  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  from 
which  they  are  projected,  and  gradually  expand  on  rising 
into  the  air :  each  of  these  enlarging  rings  may  be  viewed 
as  a  magnified  element  of  the  cone  issuing  from  the  jet  in 
Dr.  Young's  experiment. 

It  was  further  observed  by  Dr.  Young  that  the  stream  of 
air  projected  from  an  orifice  drew  into  its  current  light 
bodies  near  it,  which  were  free  to  move.    This  lateral  com- 
munication of  motion  in  a  fluid  stream  was  noticed  in  water 
by  Venturi.     This  attractive  force  seems  to  arise  "  from 
the  relative  situation  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  in  the  line 
of  the  current  with  respect  to  that  of  the  particles  in  the 
contiguous  strata,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  supposed 
order  of  the  single  particles  with  respect  to  each  other,  must 
naturally  lead  to  a  communication  of  motion  nearly  in  a 
parallel  direction,  and  this  may  properly  be  termed  friction. 
The  lateral  pressure  which  urges  the  flame  of  a  candle 
towards  the  stream  of  air  from  a  blow-pipe,  is  probably 
exactly  similar  to  that  pressure  which  causes  tlie  inflection  of 
a  current  of  air  near  an  obstacle.    Mark  the  dimjjle  which  a 
slender  stream  of  air  makes  on  the  surface  of  water  ;  brin2r  a 
convex  body  into  contact  with  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  the 
place  of  the  dimple  will  immediately  show  that  the  current 
is  inflected  towards  the  body;  and  if  the  body  be  at  liberty 
to  move  in  every  direction,  it  will  be  urged  towards  the 
current  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  Venturi's  experiment,  a 
fluid  was  forced  up  a  tube  inserted  into  tlie  side  of  a  pipe 
through  which  water  was  flowing.    A  similar  interposition  of 
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an  obstacle  in  the  course  of  the  wind  is  probably  often  the 
cause  of  smoky  chimneys." 

If,  instead  of  the  jet  of  air  used  in  these  experiments,  \vc 
employ  a  jet  of  steam,  produced  under  a  pressure  of  32  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch,  the  attractive  power  is  very  considerable. 
The  steam,  as  it  escapes  from  the  boiler,  forms  a  cone,  as  in 
Dr.  Young's  experiments,  and  the  quantity  of  air  set  in 
motion  is  equal  to  217  times  the  bulk  of  the  cone  of  steam. 
The  force  with  which  the  particles  of  air  surrounding  this 
cone  are  drawn  towards  it  was  illustrated  by  Dr.  Faraday 
in  a  lecture  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  in  various  striking  ex- 
periments. Hollow  balls  of  1  and  2  inches  diameter  were 
drawn  into  the  cone,  and  sustained  floating  in  the  line  of  its 
axis  even  when,  by  an  arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  the 
axis  was  thrown  35°  out  of  the  perpendicular.  An  upright 
glass  tube,  18  inches  long  and  1  inch  diameter,  having  one 
fxtremity  plunged  in  water  and  the  other  drawn  into  a 
capillary  jet,  was  immediately  exhausted  of  its  contained  air, 
the  water  being  drawn  up  from  the  end  of  the  tube,  when 
the  capillary  jet  was  placed  within  the  indraught  of  air 
occasioned  by  the  cone  of  steam.  By  surrounding  this  cone 
of  steam  with  a  cylindrical  jacket,  the  effects  were  still  more 
remarkable  in  increasing  the  draught  power  of  the  jet.  The 
air  within  the  jacket  is  expelled,  and  a  partial  vacuum  pro- 
duced, whereby  the  air  rushes  in  to  supply  the  vacant  space, 
sweejiing  before  it,  in  its  current,  any  light  bodies,  such  as 
paper  shavings,  hollow  balls,  &c.,  and  projecting  them  with  con- 
siderable force  from  the  top  of  the  jacket.*  In  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Barry  for  ventilating  the  House  of 

*  It  was  shown,  many  years  ago,  by  Clement  Desormes,  that  when  steam, 
under  high  pressure,  is  allowed  to  escape  from  an  orifice  pierced  in  a  plate, 
or  the  flat  side  of  a  boiler,  and  a  flat  disc  is  brought  close  to  this  plate,  the 
disc  is  powerfully  attracted  to  the  plate.  In  this  case,  the  elastic  force  of  the 
steam  issuing  from  the  jet,  and  wliich  tends  to  separate  the  plate  and  disc, 
diminishes  rapidly  in  its  course  from  the  centre  to  the  edges  of  the  disc  ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  radial  currents,  by  their  indraught,  bring  the  two  plates 
together  with  a  power  which  is  so  much  greater  tlian  the  former,  that  Uie 
two  surfaces  adhere. 

This  experiment  may  bo  shown  in  a  popular  manner  by  the  following  con- 
trivance : — Cut  a  couple  of  cards  each  into  a  disc  of  about  2  inches  iu 
diameter,  and  perforate  one  of  them  at  the  centre,  and  lix  it  on  the  top  of  a 
tube,  such  as  the  baiTel  of  a  common  quill;  then  give  tlic  other  card  a  sliglit 
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Lords,  this  jacket  formed  the  ventilating  shaft,  and  its  value 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  sketch  of  the  general  arrange- 
ments proposed  for  warming  and  ventilating  the  House,  a3 
gathered  from  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Faraday  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, on  the  26th  March,  1847. 

Mr.  Barry's  plan  has  been  applied  to  the  royal  ante- 
chamber, the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  public  lobby.  It 
consists,  first,  in  causing  a  current  of  air  of  regulated  tempe- 
rature to  pass  beneath  the  impervious  floor  of  these  apart- 
ments, and  afterwards  to  rise  to  a  chamber  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  from  whence  it  is  diffused  in  great  abundance,  but 
imperceptibly,  throughout  the  three  apartments;  and  secondly, 
in  drawing  off  the  vitiated  air,  and  discharging  it  with  great 
rapidity  into  the  atmosphere.  To  accomplish  these  objects, 
methods  have  been  contrived  for — 1st,  Warming  the  building 
through  an  impervious  floor,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Roman  bath. 
2ud,  Effecting  a  system  of  currents.  3rd,  Providing  means 
for  causing  10,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  to  proceed  on 
a  prescribed  course  and  regulated  velocity.  1st,  As  to  the 
mode  of  warming  :  a  steam  cockle,  supplied  from  one  of 
Lord  Dundonald's  boilers,  is  traversed  by  a  quantity  of  air 
tubes  firmly  fastened  into  it.  The  air  which  passes  through 
these  tubes  is  the  source  of  warmth.  This  apparatus,  with 
its  furnace,  is  placed  beneath  the  public  lobby,  and  the 
current  of  warm  air  passes  beneath  its  impervious  floor,  then 
beneath  that  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and,  lastly,  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  royal  antechamber  beyond.  With  warmth,  the 
air  acquires  a  certain  degree  of  motive  power  in  the  rising 
parts  of  the  passages,  which  carries  it  onward  till  it  reaches 
the  reservoir  chambers  at  the  summit  of  the  building  ;  from 
thence  it  is  made  to  pass  down  into  the  apartments  by  their 
walls,  and  so  distributed,  without  draught,  to  be  breathed  by 
the  inmates  of  these  rooms.    This  gradual  diffusion  of  the 

bend,  and  place  it  over  the  first,  with  the  convexity  upwards,  so  th.at  tho 
orifice  of  the  tuljc  may  bo  directly  under  and  alii:ost  in  contact  with  tlio 
npper  card;  hold  the  two  cards  horizontally,  and  blow  through  tiic  tube,  it 
will  be  found  impossible  to  blow  off  the  upper  card. 

The  attractive  force  of  the  blast  of  air  may  also  be  shown  by  ])Iacing  tho 
npper  card  upon  the  table  with  its  concave  surface  u[)wards:  then  bring  the 
other  card  immediately  over  it,  and  blow  through  the  tube  ;  the  card  will  start 
up  from  the  table  aad  adhere  to  the  other,  ao  louy  an  tho  blast  is  sustaiuod. 
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air  ia  accomplished  by,  2nd,  A  system  of  currents,  which  are 
caused  by  subjecting  the  air  to  inequalities  of  temperature. 
Descending  by  the  walls  of  the  building,  it  is  cooled  by  the 
windows,  &c.,  and  thus  its  velocity  downwards  is  increased. 
Arriving  at  the  level  at  which  it  is  at  once  heated  and 
deteriorated  by  respiration,  combustion,  &c.,  the  air  again 
rises  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  passes  through  the 
ceiling  into  a  foul  air  chamber,  which  is  in  connection  with 
a  chimney.  Through  this  chimney  the  air  is  driven  by  a 
steam  jet,  which,  as  .already  stated,  will  set  in  motion  217 
times  its  own  bulk  of  air.  It  was  shown  by  Dr.  Faraday,  in 
this  lecture,  how  the  steam  cockle  employed  to  give  warmth 
in  winter,  might,  by  filling  it  with  water  from  the  Artesian 
well,  become  a  source  of  coolness  in  summer.  The  advantasjes 
of  Mr.  Barry's  method  of  ventilation  are  thus  summed  up : 
1st,  The  prevention  of  local  draughts.  2nd,  The  prevention 
of  the  stains  and  disfigurements  resulting  from  such  draughts. 
3rd,  The  avoidance  of  all  movement  and  dispersion  of  the 
dirt  and  dust  of  the  House  by  currents  occasioned  in  it,  which 
currents,  if  existing,  would  tend  to  render  the  air  impure. 
4th,  The  avoidance  of  all  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
Finally,  it  was  noticed  that  all  parts  of  the  House  were  fire- 
proof, and  that  this  scheme  of  ventilation  was  under  a  dis- 
advantage, as  it  had  to  be  adapted  to  buildings  which  were 
not  planned  with  reference  to  it. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  vacuum  principle  of 
ventilation,  on  the  ground  that  the  air  within  the  room  or 
building  thus  ventilated  is  rarer  than  that  without,  and  that 
air,  even  slightly  rarefied,  occasions  languor  and  uneasiness 
to  persons  who  are  not  in  robust  health,  whereas  the  opposite 
condition,  or  condensed  air,  has  a  bracing  effect  both  on  the 
body  and  on  the  mind.  Schemes  have  been  proposed  at 
different  times  for  making  air-tight  rooms,  in  which  air  was 
to  be  pumped  in  or  out,  according  to  any  degree  of  pressure 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  occupants.  Thus 
Dr.  Henshaw,  in  1664,  acting  upon  one  of  Mr.  Boyle's  specu- 
lations, proposed  such  a  room  "  by  which  any  person  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  a  removal  to  another  climate,  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  without  removal  from  his  own  house,  o/ 
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neglecting  any  employment  whatever."  This  air-tight  room 
was  to  be  occupied  two  or  three  hours  in  the  morning  in 
chronical  cases ;  but  in  acute  diseases  the  patient  might 
remain  in  it  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  as  in 
intermittent  fevers,  in  which  case  the  air  was  to  be  rarefied 
in  the  cold  fit,  and  condensed  in  the  hot  fit.  We  are  not 
aware  whether  these  fanciful  speculations  were  ever  put  in 
practice,  but  the  idea  was  revived  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Vallance,  who  proposed  to  construct  air-tight  rooms, 
with  an  aperture  in  the  ceiling  for  pumping  in  the  air,  and 
a  peculiarly  constructed  door  for  admitting  the  occupants  in 
and  out.  The  doorway  was  6  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide,  and 
was  fitted  with  a  cylinder  of  wood,  closed  at  both  ends,  and 
placed  upright.  In  the  side  was  an  opening  4  feet  wide,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  a  similar  opening.  In  the  centre  of  this 
cylinder  was  a  perpendicular  revolving  shaft,  with  four  leaves 
crossing  at  right  angles,  fitting  the  cylinder  as  closely  as  its 

:  revolving  motion  permitted,  and  yet  preventing  the  escape  or 
the  air  at  the  edges.  When  a  person  entered  the  room,  he 
placed  himself  between  two  leaves,  like  a  turnstile,  and  in 
this  way  interfered  as  little  as  possible  with  the  enclosed  air. 
A  pipe  was  fixed  to  the  aperture  in  the  ceiling  and  carried 
through  the  roof,  where  it  was  inserted  a  few  inches  into  a 
cistern  of  water.  Air  was  injected  into  the  room  by  means 
of  machinery.    When  the  weather  was  warm,  the  injected 

i  air  was  cooled  by  being  passed  through  pipes  surrounded  by 
cold  water ;  and  if  heated  air  were  required,  the  pipes  were 

;  surrounded  by  hot  water.  As  the  fresh  air  was  pumped  in, 
as  much  vitiated  air  was  forced  out  at  the  pipe  in  the  ceiling, 
and  it  escaped  through  the  water  in  the  cistern,  which  thus 

'  ingeniously  regulated  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  apart- 
ment. When  a  room  is  thus  filled  with  condensed  air,  its 
expansive  force  is  exerted  so  that  eveiy  crevice  about  it 
becomes  a  channel  to  let  air  out  instead  of  into  it,  and  thus 
draughts  are  effectually  prevented.* 

From  some  experiments  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Junot,  it  is 
stated  that  "  when  a  person  is  placed  in  condensed  air,  he 
breathes  with  increased  facility;  he  feels  as  if  the  capacity  of 
*  Vallance,  "Observations  on  Ventilation,"  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Bernaiit 
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his  lungs  were  enlarged  ;  his  respirations  hecome  deeper  and 
less  frequent ;  he  experiences  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  an 
agreeable  glow  in  his  chest,  as  if  the  pulmonary  cells  were 
becoming  dilated  with  an  elastic  spirit,  while  the  whole  frame 
receives  at  each  inspiration  a  fresh  vital  impulse.  The  func- 
tions of  the  brain  get  excited,  the  imagination  becomes  vivid, 
and  the  ideas  flow  with  a  delightful  facility;  digestion  becomes 
more  active,  as  after  gentle  exercise  in  the  air,  because  the 
secreting  organs  participate  immediately  in  the  increased 
energy  of  the  arterial  system,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
thirst." 

Dr.  Ure,  in  advocating  the  plenum  method  of  ventila- 
tion,* gives  an  example  of  the  effects  of  condensed  air  upon 
some  workmen  engaged  in  sinking  a  shaft  to  a  great  depth 
through  the  bed  of  the  river  Loire,  near  Languin.    In  this 
district  the  seams  of  coal  lie  under  a  stratum  of  quicksand, 
from  20  to  22  yards  thick,  and  they  had  been  found  inacces- 
sible by  all  the  modes  of  mining  previously  attempted. 
M.  Triger,  an  able  engineer,  constructed  a  shaft  encased 
with  strong  tubing,  formed  of  a  series  of  large  sheet-iron 
cylinders  riveted  together.    At  the  top  of  this  cylinder  was 
an  air-tight  antechamber,  into  which  air  was  condensed  by 
forcing-pumps  with  sufficient  force  to  repel  the  water  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  thus  enable  the  workmen  to 
excavate  the  gravel  and  stones  to  a  great  depth.    The  com- 
partment at  the  top  had  a  man-hole  in  its  cover,  and  another 
in  its  floor.    After  the  men  had  entered  they  shut  the  door 
^ver  their  heads,  and  then  turned  the  stop-cock  of  a  pipe  in 
connection  with  the  condensed  air  in  the  under-shaft.  Au 
equilibrium  of  pressure  was  soon  established  in  the  ante- 
chamber by  the  influx  of  the  dense  air  from  below,  whereby 
the  man-hole  in  the  floor  could  be  readily  opened  to  allow  the 
men  to  descend.    Here  they  worked  in  air  maintained  at  a 
pressure  of  three  atmospheres  (or  45  lbs.  on  the  square  inch) 
by  the  incessant  action  of  leathern  valved  jjumps,  driven  by  a 
steam-engine.    While  the  dense  air  thus  expelled  the  waters 
of  the  quicksand  out  of  the  shaft,  it  infused  such  energy  into 
the  miners,  that  they  could  easily  excavate  double  the  work 
«  Supplcmcot  to  the  "  Dictionary  of  Aits,  Manufactures,  and  Mines.'' 
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which  they  could  do  in  the  open  air.  Upon  many  of  them 
the  effects  were  painful,  especially  upon  the  ears  and  eyes, 
bnt  before  long  they  became  quite  reconciled  to  the  bracing 
atmosphere.  Old  asthmatic  men  became  effective  workmen  ; 
deaf  persons  recovered  their  hearing  ;  while  others  were 
sensible  to  the  slightest  whisper.*  Much  annoyance  was  at 
first  experienced  from  the  rapid  combustion  of  the  candles, 
but  this  was  obviated  by  the  substitution  of  flax  for  cotton  in 
the  wicks.  The  above  arrangement  is  now  common  in 
engineering,  as,  for  example,  instead  of  the  old  method  of 
coffer-dams  for  the  piers  of  bridges. 

In  ventilating  a  building  on  the  plenum  method.  Dr.  Ure 
recommends  that  the  air  be  thrown  in  by  means  of  a  fan 
situated  in  the  basement  story,f  and  instances  the  method 
adopted  at  the  Reform  Club  House  (already  noticed,  p.  244), 
where  there  is  a  large  fan  revolving  rapidly  in  a  cylindrical 
case,  capable  of  throwing  11,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
into  a  spacious  subterranean  tunnel  under  the  basement 
story.  This  fan  is  driven  by  a  steam-engine  of  five-horse 
power.  The  steam  of  condensation  of  the  engine  supplies 
three  cast-iron  chests  with  the  requisite  heat  for  warming 
the  whole  of  the  building.  Each  of  these  chests  is  a  cube  of 
3  feet  externally,  and  is  distributed  internally  into  seven 
parallel  cast-iron  cases,  eacb  about  3  inches  wide,  which  are 
separated  by  parallel  alternate  spaces  of  the  same  width,  for 
the  passage  of  the  air  transversely  as  it  is  impelled  by  tho 

*  Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Roebuck  and  another  person  allowed  themselves  to 
be  shut  up  in  a  cavity  excavated  in  a  roclc,  wliich  served  as  a  reservoir  of  air 
for  equalising  the  blast  of  the  bellows  in  an  iron  foundry  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Devon,  near  Alloa,  in  Scotland.  As  much  as  9,300  cubic  feet  of  air 
were  injected  per  minute,  under  a  pressure  of  5  inches  of  mercury.  It  was 
found  that  sound  was  greatly  magnified,  "as  we  perceived  when  we  talked 
to  each  other,  or  struck  anything  :  particularly  the  noise  of  the  air  escaping 
at  the  blow-pipe,  or  waste  valve,  was  very  loud,  and  seemed  to  return  bacic  to 
us."  There  was,  however,  no  wind  to  di.sturb  the  flame  of  a  candle,  neither 
wa-s  it  blown  out  when  it  was  placed  in  the  eduction  pipe  of  IG  inches 
diameter,  through  which  the  air  passed  into  tho  furnace. 

t  As  powerful  blasts  of  air  are  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation, 
a  rapid  movement  of  the  fan  is  not  neccssarj'.  Fans  maiiing  2,000  revolu- 
tions per  minuto  are  exceedingly  disagreeable  from  tho  noise  and  vibration 
occasioned  by  them.  Quantity  of  air,  not  velocity,  is  the  object,  and  for 
this  purpose,  fans  of  10  or  12  feet  diameter,  moving  slowly,  are  to  be  [ire- 
ferred 
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fan.  Dr.  Ure  describes  this  arrangement  as  judicious, 
economising  fuel,  because  tlie  steam  of  condensation  which  in 
a  Watts's  engine  would  be  absorbed  and  carried  off  by  the 
air-pump,  is  here  turned  to  good  account,  in  warming  the 
air  of  ventilation  during  the  winter  months,  "  Two  hundred- 
weight of  fuel  sufifice  for  working  this  steam-engine  during 
twelve  hours.  It  pumps  water  for  household  purposes, 
raises  the  coals  to  the  several  apartments  on  the  upper  floors, 
and  drives  the  fan  ventilator.  The  air,  in  flowing  rapidly- 
through  the  series  of  cells  placed  alternately  between  the 
steam-cases,  cannot  be  scorched  as  it  is  generally  with  air- 
stoves,  but  it  is  heated  only  to  the  genial  temperature  of 
from  75°  to  85°  Pahr.,  and  it  thence  enters  a  common 
chamber  of  brickwork  in  the  basement  story,  from  which  it  is 
let  off  into  a  series  of  distinct  flues,  governed  by  dialed  valves 
or  registers,  whereby  it  is  conducted  in  regulated  quantities 
to  the  several  apartments  of  the  building."  In  the  top  story 
of  the  building  is  a  large  furnace,  the  draught  of  which  is 
intended  to  draw  off  the  air  after  it  has  served  the  purposes 
of  warming  and  ventilation  in  the  rooms  below.  Messrs. 
Easton  and  Amos  are  the  contrivers  of  this  system. 

The  arrangements  in  Sir  John  Robinson's  house  at  Edin- 
burgh have  often  been  referred  to  as  a  sanitary  model,  the 
system  of  ventilation  being  so  perfect  that  "while  the  mass  of  air 
in  the  rooms  and  passages  is  constantly  undergoing  renewal  by 
the  escape  of  the  vitiatod  air  above  and  the  admission  of  large 
supplies  of  fresh  air  from  below,  no  currents  are  perceived  in 
the  apartments,  which  even  when  crowded  with  company  and 
amply  Hghted  preserve  a  remarkable  freshness  of  atmosphere." 
The  sectional  area  of  the  cold  air  passages  is  about  14  square 
feet,  and  they  are  left  open  in  the  coldest  weather,  provided 
there  is  not  much  wind.  The  air  passages  are  formed  of 
cylindrical  flues  of  earthenware,  9  inches  in  diameter,  built 
into  the  gables,  close  to  the  smoke-flues.  The  lower  ends  of 
the  ventilating  flues  open  into  spaces  between  the  ceilings  of 
the  respective  rooms  and  the  floors  above ;  and  one  or  more 
exit  air-flues  is  provided  for  each  room.  The  hot,  vitiated 
air  passes  up  through  the  ceilings  by  a  continuous  openir,,{ 
of  about  1^  inch  in  width,  behind  one  of  the  fillets  of  th< 
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cornice,  all  round  the  rooms,  and,  Laving  passed  into  tLe 
space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor  above,  it  ascends  by 
the  flues  in  the  wall,  and  is  discharged  into  the  vacant  space 
between  the  attic  ceilings  and  the  roof,  and  thence  through 
the  slates  to  the  open  air.  This  last  part  seems  to  be  a 
defect  in  an  otherwise  excellent  arrangement.  If  the  joints 
of  the  slated  roof  do  not  afford  a  sufficient  exit  for  the  hot, 
vitiated  air,  there  will  be  a  resistance,  and  consequent  cooling 
or  condensation  by  the  cold  surfaces  of  the  slates,  exposed  as 
they  are  to  the  direct  action  of  the  outer  air.  A  turret  or 
louvre  seems  to  be  wanting  on  the  roof.  The  passage  for 
the  hot  air  through  the  cornice  is  not  visible  from  the  floor 
of  any  of  the  rooms.  The  air  flues  terminate  above  the 
ceilings  of  the  attics,  and  helow  the  roof,  to  prevent  smoke 
being  carried  down  them  by  reverse  currents.  The  supply 
of  fresh  air  to  the  house  is  from  a  garden  behind;  it  is 
conveyed  by  a  passage,  c.  Fig.  127,  which  has  a  sectional 
area  of  8  square  feet.  There  is  also  a  similar  passage  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  air  thus  admitted  is  warmed  by  a 
cockle  to  from  64°  to  70°.  In  very  cold  weather,  70°  is 
j^referred,  to  allow  for  the  cooling  effect  of  the  walls  and 
windows,  and  thus  to  maintain  a  constant  temperature  of  60° 
throughout  the  house.  The  air  thus  warmed  is  discharged 
into  the  well,  w  c,  of  the  staircase,  from  which  the  rooms  draw 
the  supply  required  for  maintaining  the  upward  currents  in 
the  chimneys  and  in  the  ventilating  flues.  The  air  from  the 
well  gets  into  the  apartments  by  means  of  masked  passages, 
4  or  5  inches  wide  and  4  feet  long,  over  the  doors,  and  by 
openings  about  1  inch  in  width  under  each  door.  The 
sectional  areas  of  these  passages  are  more  than  equal  to  the 
areas  of  the  chimney  and  ventilating  flues,  so  that  as  the  air 
within  is  not  much  rarefied,  there  is  but  little  tendency  in 
the  outer  air  to  enter  at  window  chinks  and  other  apertures. 
The  course  of  the  air  from  the  large  aperture  c  over  the 
stove,  through  the  staircase,  over  and  under  the  doors,  into 
the  rooms,  and  thence  through  the  ceilings,  and  upwards 
by  the  escape -flues,  is  shown  by  the  direction  of  the  arrows : 
the  quantity  of  escape  is  regulated  by  means  of  throttle- 
valves  at  the  mouth  of  each  escape-flue,  by  which  the  rate 
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of  the  ventilating  current  can  be  increased  or  diminished. 
The  kitchen  is  ventilated  in  a  similar  manner.  One  flue 
proceeds  from  the  ceiling  over  the  fire-place,  and  another  from 
over  the  gas  cooking-stoves.  The  first  flue  is  built  in  the 
gable  close  to  the  smoke-flue,  and  the  second  passes  upwards 
by  the  back  of  the  cistern  and  pipes  of  a  water-closet,  thus 
protecting  them  from  the  action  of  frost,  p  is  the  pipe  con- 
veying the  smoke  from  the  fire  which  heats  the  cockle  into 
the  smoke-flue,  /  /.  At  is  a  damper  for  regulating  the 
draught  of  this  fire. 

In  the  above  arrangement,  the  cockle-stove  was  used  as 
the  source  of  heat.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
Arnott  stove  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  warming  and  venti- 
lating, when  placed  in  one  of  the  lowest  rooms  of  the  house, 
and  used  as  a  source  of  heat  to  the  air  ouj^plied  to  the  house 
from  without,  as  in  the  following  ingenious  application  of  it 
by  my  late  friend  Mr.  Charles  Oowper.  In  a  letter  to  me  a 
few  years  ago  he  says  : — 

"  I  tried  an  experiment  this  winter,  and  derived  con- 
siderable advantage  from  it,  for  the  water  in  the  jugs  in  the 
top  rooms  of  my  house  did  not  once  freeze,  notwithstanding 
the  intense  cold.  My  house  consists  of  four  floors  of  two 
rooms  each,  with  a  wash- 
house  outside  at  the  back. 
The  back  kitchen  is  but  little 
used,  so  I  put  one  of  the 
smallest  Arnott  stoves,  14 
inches  square,  in  it,  apply- 
ing a  sheet-iron  plate  to  close 
up  the  chimney  of  the  kitchen 

range.  This  heated  the  stair-  p.-g.  128.  Method  of  w.rming  n,„l 
case  a  little  way,  but  the  heat  Ventilating, 
could  only  get  up  by  means  of  an  upward  current  under 
the  flight  of  stairs,  and  a  downward  current  on  the  stairs 
as  shown  in  Fig.  128.  I  found  that  in  all  states  of  the 
wind  there  was  a  strong  inward  current  of  air  at  a  door 
opening  into  the  outer  air  from  the  back  kitchen.  There 
were  also  inward  currents  of  air  even  at  the  top  windows  of 
the  house.    I  believe  this  ia  the  case  iu  nine  houses  out  0/ 
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ten,  although  the  house  being  warmer  than  the  outside,  the 
air  ought  to  enter  at  bottom,  and  escape  at  top.  This  shows 
that  there  is  no  proper  entrance  provided  for  the  air,  and 
consequently  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  have  smoky  chimneys. 
I  therefore  had  a  zinc  pipe,  5  inches  diameter,  a,  Fig.  12'J 


Fig.  129.  Arrangement  of  an  Arnott  Stove. 

brought  through  the  wall,  and  directed  against  the  side  of 
the  stove,  to  which  I  fitted  a  piece  of  sheet -iron,  so  that  all 
the  air  entering  at  the  pipe  might  be  forced  to  spread  itseli 
over  the  exterior  of  the  stove.  I  have  a  damper  in  the  pipe, 
but  it  is  left  full  open  when  the  stove  is  in  use.  I  have  thus 
a  5-inch  column  of  air  always  pouring  into  the  house,  and 
heated  to  a  comfortable  temperature  by  the  stove.  This  has 
much  diminished  the  tendency  of  the  fires  to  smoke,  although 
there  is  still  sometimes  a  down  draught  in  the  unused 
chimneys.  The  chimneys  in  regular  use  never  smoke  now. 
I  consider  it  quite  successful  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  would 
be  much  better  with  a  larger  stove  and  a  larger  pipe.  I  had 
nothing  to  guide  me  as  regards  the  size  of  the  pipe,  except 
a  few  experiments  by  opening  the  back  door  i,  ^,  and  ^  inch, 
and  noting  the  effect,  and  the  area  of  passage  thus  produced. 
In  the  coldest  weather  the  pipe  admitted  about  as  much  air 
as  the  stove  could  take  the  chill  off.  If  I  were  going  to  do 
it  again,  I  should  make  the  case  to  surround  as  much  of  the 
stove  as  possible,  and  make  the  pipe  a  much  larger,  say  10 
inches,  or  with  a  larger  stove  12  inches.  I  think  it  is  the 
right  principle  to  have  a  large  free  opening  for  air  at  the 
bottom  of  the  house.  This  would  stop  the  cold  draughts  in 
at  windows,  and  prevent  down  draughts  in  flues  and  smoky 
ohimneys.    The  air  thus  entering  must  have  the  chill  takeu 
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Fig.  130. 


off  it,  say  raised  to  50°  or  60° ;  and  there  should  he  apertures 
from  the  staircase  (which  is  the  air  main)  into  the  different 
rooms,  that  is,  if  the  lealcage  round  the  doors  is  not  enough 
Perhaps  the  best  pLin  would  be,  holes  tiirough  the  top  of  the 
door  (as  in  Fig.  130),  with  a  shield  to  throw 
the  air  up  if  desired.  If  a  room  be  supplied 
with  air  at  50°,  a  very  small  fire  in  the  room 
would  serve  for  comfort,  and  for  carrying  off 
the  foul  air.  It  might  perhaps  be  thought  that 
the  warm  air  would  all  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  "^N, 
house,  but  I  find  that  the  staircase  is  very  con- 
siderably cooler  at  the  upper  part,  and  gets 
gradually  warmer  and  warmer  in  descending 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  larger  entrance-pipe  for  the  air  would 
send  the  heat  up  higher,  but  I  have  no  fear 
of  tf>o  much  heat  going  to  the  top.  With  my 
S-inch  pipe,  I  have  still  both  ascending  and  descending 
currents  on  the  staircase,  and  I  think  this  will  always  be  (he 
case. 

"  I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  at  first  by  the  products  of 
combustion  from  the  stove  coming  back  into  the  room  round 
the  iron  plate,  which  was  not  built  in.  I  found  that  this  was 
owing  to  the  flue  of  a  copper  in  the  washhouse  entering  the 
same  chimney  near  the  bottom,  so  that  the  air  blew  through 
the  copper  flues,  and  down  the  chimney  into  the  room,  I 
made  a  wooden  stopper  covered  with  canvas,  to  fit  the  front 
of  the  copper  furnace,  which  effectually  cured  this  defect." 

A  combined  method  of  warming  and  ventilating  was  re- 
commended in  the  Report  on  the  Warming  and  Ventilation 
of  Dwellings,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made. 
The  difficulty  of  applying  a  good  system  of  ventilation  to  all 
descriptions  of  dwelling-houses  is  admitted,  and  especially  to 
old  houses,  where  the  flues  and  other  constructions  are  not 
adapted  for  its  introduction  ;  but  much  miglit  be  done  in 
every  dwelling  if  the  supply  of  air  for  the  fire  were  separated 
from  that  required  for  ventilation.  In  new  buildings  the 
necessary  contrivances,  flues,  channels,  &c.,  could  easily  be 
introduced,  and  a  good  system  of  warming  and  ventilating 
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be  at  once  adopted.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  section 
shown  in  the  accompanying  steel  engraving,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  keep  the  air  of  the  room  and  that  which  passes 
through  the  fire  separate ;  and  thus,  while  securing  the 
advantages,  to  get  rid  of  the  defects  of  chimney  ventilation. 
Suppose  that  in  such  a  house  there  are  eight  rooms  with  the 
fire-places  arranged  back  to  back  against  the  partition  wall ; 
it  is  proposed  in  this  case  to  convey  all  the  products  of  com- 
bustion into  a  single  vertical  flue,  h  b,  while  to  supply  the 
fire,  air  ducts  or  channels,  /  /,  leading  from  the  external 
atmosphere,  are  introduced  beneath  the  flooring  in  each  room, 
and  opening  to  the  fire  at  the  hearthstone.  The  chimney 
or  single  flue  would  probably  not  require  to  be  more  than 
10  inches  in  diameter,  and  might  be  made  of  clay-pipes 
vitrified  or  glazed  inside.  Immediately  above  the  fire-place 
in  each  room,  the  smoke-flue,  b  b,  would  have  a  descending 
branch  flue  to  fit  into  the  throat  above  the  fire-grate,  and 
this  part  would  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  air-tight  in 
relation  to  the  surrounding  air  chambers.  On  this  plan  the 
products  of  combustion  from  all  the  fires  of  the  house  are 
collected  into  one  flue  with  the  kitchen  fires  at  the  bottom,  so 
as  to  ensure  more  or  less  heat  passing  up  the  chimney  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  Around  the  smoke-flue,  b,  it  is  proposed 
to  leave  an  open  annular  space,  a  a,  passing  up  the  whole 
length  of  the  chimney,  from  the  top  of  the  kitchen  flue  to  the 
full  height  of  the  shaft  at  h  h,  Fig.  1.  This  might  be  made  of 
an  octagonal  form,  as  shown  in  plan.  Fig.  2.  This  chamber 
would  become  the  means  of  relieving  the  rooms  of  their 
vitiated  air,  the  heated  smoke-flue  causing  a  constant  current 
to  rise  through  it,  carrying  along  with  it  the  injurious  products 
of  each  room  by  the  apertures,  c  c  c,  and  passing  off  above  by 
the  apertures,  h  h,  beneath  the  chimney  cornice.  "  Thus, 
the  fire  being  supplied  with  air  by  a  sufliciently  capacious  air 
duct,  the  constant  loss  of  heat  and  draughts  from  windows 
and  doors  are  obviated,  while  at  the  same  time  the  air  of  the 
room  is  kept  pure  by  the  passing  away,  at  all  times  during 
the  day  and  evening,  of  those  portions  least  fitted  for  respira- 
tion, and  without  the  possibility  of  the  passage  of  smoke 
through  the  apertures  intended  for  ventilation."    Should  one 
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smoke-flue  be  liable  to  counter-draughts  descending  from  the 
fires  on  one  side  to  those  of  the  other,  two  smoke-flues  might 
be  fixed  in  the  air  chamber,  as  at  Tc  k,  Fig.  3  ;  or  the  single 
flue  might  be  divided  by  a  partition  as  at  n  n,  Fig.  4 ;  either 
of  which  plans  would  prevent  ascending  currents  from  one 
room  descending  into  another  room.  It  is  clearly  seen  that 
this  system  would  not  only  diminish  the  quantity  of  smoke 
from  the  fires,  but  would  retain  the  air  surrounding  the 
smoke-flue  at  all  times  in  a  rarefied  state,  ensuring  a  constant 
current  of  fresh  air  passing  through  the  different  rooms,  and 
requiring  no  other  fire  except  that  of  the  kifchen  to  be 
lighted.  The  perfectly  straight  vertical  flue  would  admit  of 
great  facility  in  brushing  and  cleaning,  and  by  extending  the 
tube  or  tubes  downwards,  a  dust-hole,  g,  Fig.  1,  might  be 
formed  under  the  kitchen  fire,  from  which  the  soot  could  be 
removed  as  it  accumulated,  at  convenient  intervals.  A  per- 
fectly close  and  tight  damper  should  also  be  fixed  in  the  throat 
of  each  fire  that  communicates  with  the  vertical  smoke-flue,  so 
as  effectually  to  shut  off  any  particular  room  from  the  smoke- 
flue  during  the  summer  months  when  fires  are  not  used. 

A  great  saving  of  fuel  would  be  produced  by  double  panes 
of  glass  in  small  rooms,  and  double  sashes  in  large  rooms, 
with  a  stratum  of  5  or  6  inches  of  air  between  the  two  sashes. 
In  rooms  where  the  glazing  surface  is  large,  double  sashes 
are  more  needed  than  in  smaller  rooms.  Double  windows 
would  also  greatly  diminish  the  effect  of  street  noises. 

The  Commissioners  found  that  the  use  of  gas  for  heating 
purposes,  in  places  remote  from  the  coal  districts,  was  too 
expensive,  but  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  ventilate 
the  rooms  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house  in  which  gas  is 
used  for  illuminating,  by  means  of  the  heat  thereof.  The 
following  plan  is  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  of  Manchester.  Through 
an  opening  in  the  ceihng  is  passed  a  wide  tube,  one  end  of 
which  conveys  the  foul  air  to  the  outside  of  the  house,  and 
the  other  projects  a  Httle  below  the  level  of  the  ceihng.  The 
gas-pipe  enters  on  one  side,  and  is  bent  so  as  to  hang  per- 
pendicularly in  the  centre  of  the  tube,  and  carriee  an  annular 
burner  at  the  lower  extremity.  The  burner  is  surrounded 
by  a  glass  chimney,  which  is  supported  at  its  top  on  a 
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metal  cone-piece,  and  secured  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
tube  by  Bcrews.  The  whole  of  this  arrangement  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  hemispherical  glass  shade,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  uppermost,  and  its  upper  edge  is  a  few  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ceiling.  The  shade  is  attached  at  its  upper  edge 
by  screws  to  a  metal  ring,  and  is  hinged  to  a  second  ring 
fixed  to  the  ventilating  tube  by  radial  arms.  This  outer 
shade  can  be  lowered  by  means  of  a  cord,  for  the  purpose  of 
lighting  or  cleaning.  A  highly  polished  metal  reflector  is 
also  added  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  light.  The  air  of  the 
apartment  passes  off  in  the  strong  draught  occasioned  by  the 
burner,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  air  is  admitted  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  room. 

In  the  ventilation  of  public  buildings  which  are  open 
chiefly  by  night,  such  as  theatres,  concert  rooms,  lecture 
halls,  &c.,  the  means  adopted  for 
lighting  usually  form  a  powerful  ven- 
tilating force.  A  direct  experiment 
was  made  by  M.  Morin,  to  show  how 
far  the  gas  used  for  lighting  the  room 
might  not  only  remove  the  vitiated  air, 
but  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  pro- 
portional quantity  of  fresh  air.  For  this 
purpose  the  window  frame  was  removed 
from  the  window  of  a  large  dining- 
Y  room,  and  the  space  was  filled  up  with 
a  zinc  box,  abed  (Fig.  131),  divided 
by  vertical  partitions,  e  g,  into  three 
compartments ;  the  middle  compart- 
ment had  an  opening,  t,  near  the 
bottom,  by  which  the  air  was  drawn 
out  of  the  room,  and  near  the  top  on 
the  further  or  exterior  side  was  an 
opening,  1 1,  for  the  discharge  of  the 

Fig.  131.  Arrangement  for  vitiated  air.  About  midwav  in  this 
LightiDK  and  Ventilation,  ,         •  \  r 

compartment  were  a  dozen  jets  ot  gas, 

before  which  was  placed  a  curved  glass  pane,  m  m,  through 

which  the  dining-room  was  illuminated.    Thus  a  ventilating 

force  was  established  by  means  of  the  gas  jets  in  this  centra,' 
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compartment,  the  air  of  the  room  passing  from  t  to  the  out- 
Bide  through  the  aperture  At  the  same  time  fresh  air  waa 
allowed  to  enter  by  the  two  outer  partitions,  which  were 
furnished  with  openings,  nn,  on  the  outside,  which  air, 
passing  up  through  these  two  outer  partitions,  escaped  into 
the  room  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire  gauze,  o  o,  placed 
near  the  top. 

During  the  day,  when  the  pressure  of  gas  was  weak  and 
variable,  the  results  of  the  arrangement  were  variable ;  but 
as  a  general  result  it  was  found  that  the  combustion  of  a 
cubic  metre  of  gas,  or  35  cubic  feet,  produced  a  discharge  of 
13,650  cubic  feet  of  air  at  a  mean  temperature  of  131°  Fahr., 
thereby  bringing  in  a  supply  of  fresh  air  equal  to  from 
li.OOO  to  15,400  cubic  feet. 

It  is  stated  that  a  more  powerful  effect  would  have  been 
produced  if  the  gas  had  been  divided  into  a  number  of 
separate  jets  enclosed  within  a  larger  number  of  ventilating 
openings;  but  under  the  conditions  observed,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  persons  in  the  room  during  four  or  five  hours 
in  the  evening  were  supplied  each  with  more  than  19  cubia 
feet  of  fresh  air  per  miiiute. 


APPENDIX. 


mSTOEICAL  NOTE  ON  THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE 
SO-CALLED  POLIGNAO  FIEE-PLACE. 

Ween  this  book  was  re-issued  in  1858j  a  correction  was  made  with 
respect  to  a  statement  in  the  First  Edition,  and  although  the 
interest  that  attaches  to  it  is  purely  historical,  it  is  right  to  repeat 
it  here.  Its  effect  is  to  restore  to  an  old  inventor  the  honour  of 
which  he  has  been  most  unjustly  deprived.  At  pages  88  to  94 
of  this  edition,  the  celebrated  Poliffnac  fire-flacc,  which  has  served 
as  the  type  of  many  modern  inventions,  is  described.  Having  had 
to  write  an  article  a  few  years  ago  on  "Warming  and  Ventilation  " 
for  the  Quaiierly  Revieto,  I  had  occasion  to  inquire  under  what 
circumstances  so  great  a  man  as  the  Cardinal  Polignac  made  this 
useful  invention.  Mr.  Beman  states  in  his  "  History  of  Warming 
and  Ventilating  Rooms,  &c.,"  that  tlie  Cardinal  wrote  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  fire-place  under  the  assumed  name  of  Ganger,  and  my 
description  of  the  fire-place  abeady  referred  to  was  taken  from 
Ganger's  book.  Mr.  Beman  opens  the  second  volume  of  his  work 
in  the  following  manner : — 

"  The  Cardinal  Polignac  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  classic  of 
modem  Latin  poets ;  and  his  biogi-aphers,  in  their  admiration  of  his 
nervous  versification,  profound  reasoning,  and  benevolence  of  senti- 
ment, place  him  almost  above  the  great  Roman  author  whose 
opinions  he  combats  and  overthrows. 

"A  small  work  in  a  different  style  of  composition,  and  on  a 
somewhat  unpoctical  subject,  that  he  composed  in  1713,  also 
possesses  superlative  merit.  In  this  useful  treatise  the  cleric 
prince  observes,  that  persons  who  value  a  machine  only  from  the 
apparently  great  effort  of  genius  required  to  invent  it,  from  tho 
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complexity  of  its  parts,  the  difficulties  encountered,  and  money 
spent  in  bringing  it  into  notice,  will  find  little  to  please  their 
romantic  taste  in  his  performance.  But  those  of  a  more  correct 
J-dgment,  who  can  see  worth  in  a  contrivance  notwithstanding 
its  simplicity  of  construction  and  easiness  of  execution,  will  per- 
haps prefer  his  apparatus  to  more  ostentatious  productions ;  and 
what,  for  instance,  can  be  more  pleasant,  useful,  economical,  and 
necessary,  than  to  know  how  to  make  a  fire  speedily,  and  make 
it  burn  vividly  without  the  aid  of  bellows?  to  heat  a  capacious 
room  with  a  small  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  breathe  an  air  fresh 
and  pure,  as  well  as  healthily  warm  ?  In  Xe  Micaniqrie  h  Feu 
he  shows  how  these  and  other  desirable  comforts  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  a  very  simple  contrivance." — Bernan,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Bernan,  repeated  by  subsequent  writers, 
that  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac  was  the  inventor  of  a  new  and 
greatly  improved  fire-place,  and  that  he  described  it  in  a  treatise 
published  in  1713,  induced  me  to  examine  more  carefully  the 
original  treatise.  I  found  two  copies  of  the  work  in  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum,  but  these  were  repants  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1714;  and  on  the  title-page  tilO  author's  name 
appeared  as  '^Monsieur  G  *  *  *."  I  also  foimi  in  the  same 
library  an  English  translation  of  the  treatise  "  set  forth  in  French 
by  Monsieur  Gauger,"  published  in  1716.  I  also  found  in  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Society  a  ti-anslation,  or  rather  an  adaptation 
of  the  work  by  Dr.  Desaguliers.*  To  my  surprise  the  learned 
doctor  gave  no  hint  as  to  the  illustrious  authorship  of  the  book, 
a  circumstance  altogether  unaccountable  if  he  were  aware  if  it ; 
for  what  so  likely  to  make  his  translation  popular,  or  to  favom  the 
introduction  of  the  stoves  into  England,  which  appears  to  have 
been  his  intention  ?  To  suppose  ignorance  in  Desaguliers,  would 
be  to  suppose  what  is  scarcely  possible,  namely,  that  so  eminent  a 
personage  as  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac  should  have  caused  the 
stove  to  be  constructed,  should  have  allowed  his  friends  to  see  it 

*  «  FiEES  Improv'c  :  Being  a  New  Method  of  Building  Chimneys,  so  as 
to  prevent  tlieir  Snioliing :  in  wliich  A  Small  Fire  .shall  warm  a  Room  better 
than  a  much  Larger  made  the  Common  Way.  With  the  manner  of  altering 
such  Chimneys  as  are  already  Built,  so  that  they  shall  perform  the  same  effects. 
Illustrated  with  Cuts.  Written  in  French,  by  Monsieur  Gauger:  mado 
Em/lish,  and  improved,  by  J.  T.  Desiiguliers,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  By  whom  is 
added.  The  Manner  of  making  Coai-Fihes,  as  useful  this  Ne%o-Way,  as  the 
Woou  Fires  propos'd  by  the  French  Author.  Explain'd  by  an  additional 
Plato.  The  whole  being  suited  to  the  Capacity  of  the  meanest  Workman. 
Loudon,  1715, 
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in  action,  and  should  ha\e  published  an  elaborata  description  of 
it,  and  yet  should  be  able  to  prevent  the  authorship  of  the  treatise 
from  becoming  speedily  known  all  over  Europe.  I  next  consulted 
the  biographical  notices  of  the  Cardinal  for  information  on  this 
point,  but  in  vain ;  yet,  meeting  with  a  passage  in  Madame  de 
Sevign^'s  letters,  in  which  she  said  of  Polignac,  "  II  sait  tout, 
il  parle  de  tout,  il  a  toute  la  douceui-,  la  vivacity,  la  complaisance, 
qu'on  pent  souhaiter  dans  le  commerce,"  the  probabilitj'  again 
dawned  upon  me,  that  with  talents  so  versatile,  he  might,  after 
all,  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  fire-place.  Accordingly,  I 
looked  through  a  more  copious  life  of  the  Cardinal,  written  by 
Pere  Faucher,  and  published  in'  two  volumes  in  1783.  This  work 
supplied  much  that  was  amusing  and  interesting:  it  described  its 
hero  as  an  orator,  a  poet,  a  diplomatist,  an  antiquarian,  and  what 
was  more  to  the  purpose,  a  cidtivator  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
but  still  not  a  word  about  the  fire-place.  Again,  knowing  that 
Dr.  Franklin  had  taken  this  so-called  Polignac  fire-place  as  the  basis 
of  his  improved  Pennsylvanian  fire-place,  I  consulted  Dr.  Franklin's 
works,  and  found  him  more  than  once  referring  to  these  stoves  as 
the  invention  of  a  3Ionsieur  Ganger,  and  not  once  ascribing  them 
to  the  Cardinal.  Anxious,  if  possible,  to  see  the  Paris  editions  of 
the  treatise  ascribed  to  Polignac,  I  repaired  to  the  library  c  f  the 
E^yal  Society,  where  I  found  the  edition  published  at  Paris  in 
1749,  with  the  name  of  the  author.  Monsieur  Ganger,  honestly 
looking  one  in  the  face.  It  then  occurred  to  me — what,  if  after  all, 
Gauger  should  have  been  a  real  personage,  and  not  a  mere  nom  de 
plume  f  Impressed  with  this  idea,  I  consulted  the  BioyrapMo 
Universelle,  and  in  the  sixteenth  volume,  published  in  1816,  I 
found  the  following  entry,  "  GAUGER  (Nicholas),"  prefacing 
a  notice  of  his  life  by  M.  Pataud,  a  few  points  of  which  it  is  of 
importance  to  state. 

"Nicholas  Gauger  was  bom  near  Pithiviers,  about  the  year 
1G80.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  experimental 
philosophy,  and  supported  himself  by  giving  experimental  lectures 
in  Paris.  His  character  and  acquirements  gained  him  the  friend- 
ship of  P.  Desmolets  of  the  Oratoire,  and  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Louville.  The  latter  said  that  Gauger,  in  repeating  the  experi- 
ments of  Newton,  arrived  at  more  certain  results  than  any  of  his 
competitors.  Gauger  died  in  1730,  after  having  published  a  work 
entitled  '  M^canique  du  Feu,  ou  I'Art  d'  en  augmenter  les  eflfets 
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et  d'  en  diminuer  la  depense.'  The  first  part  of  this  work  con« 
tained  the  '  Traits  des  nouvelles  Cheminees  qui  ^chauif  ent  plus  que 
lea  chemiiK^es  ordinaires,  et  qui  ne  sont  point  sujetes  a  fumer.' 
Paris,  1713,  1749,  in  12mo.,  embellished  with  twelve  plates.  This 
work  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into  different  lan- 
guages, and  includes  a  great  part  of  the  inventions  of  this  descrip- 
tion, which  have  since  been  published  as  new.  It  contains  an 
account  of  those  healthful  fire-places  and  stoves  in  which  there  is 
a  double  current  of  air,  invented  by  the  same  author,  and  described 
in  the  Collection  des  Machines  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the 
year  1720,  Nos.  218  to  222.  Ganger's  process  having  been  followed 
for  the  fii'st  time  by  his  brother,  a  Chartreiix  monk,  the  fire-places 
made  after  that  principle  came  to  be  called  fire-places  h  la  Char- 
treuse.'" I  learn  from  the  same  memoir,  that  in  1728,  Ganger 
published  an  essay  on  the  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  and 
also  an  answer  to  the  objections  to  Newton's  Theory  of  the  Com- 
position of  White  Light.  It  appears  from  the  title-page  of  an 
essay  on  Thermometers  and  Barometers,  published  in  1722,  that 
Ganger  was  "  Avocat  an  Parlement  de  Paris,  et  Censiu-e  Koyale 
des  livi'es." 

With  this  evidence  before  mo,  and  more  to  which  I  shall 
presently  refer,  I  returned  once  more  to  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Bernan's  work,  and  found  that  he  continued  in  the  same 
strain  as  the  extract  above  given,  to  describe  through  foiu-teen 
pages  "the  Cardinal's"  invention,  and  to  give  us  "the  Cardinal's" 
thoughts  on  the  matter  in  "  a  style  of  composition  "  unlike  enough 
to  the  polished  diction  of  Polignac.  He  repeatedly  ascribes  the 
authorship  of  Le  Mccanique  &  Feu,  as  he  persists  in  calling  La 
Mecaniqite  du  Feu,  to  Cardinal  Polignac;  in  one  place  saying, 
patronisingly,  "  In  his  meritorious  treatise,  the  Cardinal  delineates 
several  complex  varieties  of  his  fire-place,"  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  In 
another,  in  Le  Micanique  h  Feu,  the  Cardinal  describes  one 
"arrangement  of  his  fire-place  with  the  caliducts  or  meanders 
perpendicular,"  &c.,  p.  7.  "  This  arrangement  was  deservedly 
recommended  by  the  Cardinal  as  the  best  of  the  series  described 
in  his  treatise,"  p.  11.  "  And  the  whole  arrangement,  continues 
the  Cardinal,  is  so  simple,  so  convenient,  and  easy  of  execution, 
that  it  is  best  adapted  for  general  use,  and  'I  myself  at  this 
moment  apply  it  to  very  good  purpose,'"  p.  12.  "In  the  course 
of  his  experience  the  Cardinal  found  that  his  fire-place  was  a 
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perfect  specific  against  the  annoyance  of  smoke  in  rooms,  which 
destroyed  the  lungs  of  those  who  breathed  it,  and  smutched  the 
finishings  of  the  walls,  fiuniture,  and  everything  in  the  apartment, 
*and  particularly  the  lace,  linen,  skin,  and  eyes  of  the  ladies,'  " 
p.  14.  Mr.  Bernan  went  a  step  too  far  for  the  most  credulous  of 
readers  when  he  ascribed  to  Polignac,  the  most  polished  gentleman 
and  finished  orator  of  his  age,  any  term  which  could  be  translated 
into  ihe  "  smutched  eyes  "  of  ladies.  At  p.  119  he  returns  to  the 
subject,  and  says  that  "  Cardinal  Polignac  attempted  to  reflect  the 
radiant  heat  into  the  room  from  parabolic  covings." 

Could  one  suppose  that  Mr.  Beman's  statements  were  made  in 
ignorance,  or  that  they  had  ai-isen  from  some  imaccountable 
blunder,  or  from  a  too  credulous  following  of  previous  writers, 
one  might  be  disposed  to  pardon,  while  we  must  continue  to 
deplore,  an  error  which  has  led  others  astray.     But  when  I 
observe  that  he  has  consulted  all  the  authorities  where  the  truth 
stands  plainly  revealed — that  he  has  consulted  Desaguliers'  transla- 
tion of  Ganger's  work,  that  he  quotes  from  the  "  Experimental 
Philosophy  "  of  Desaguliers,  and  even  from  the  very  same  postscript 
in  which  the  doctor  says — "In  the  year  1715  I  translated  from 
the  French  a  book  called  La  Mecanique  chi  Feu,  which  I  knew  to 
be  written  by  Monsieur  Ganger,  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  of 
Paris,  though  he  concealed  his  name ;  "*  when  I  find  that  Mr. 
Beman  is  aware  of  the  engravings  of  Gauger's  fire-place,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1720,  where  the 
invention  is  fully  described  and  imputed  to  its  rightful  author, 
and  where  the  question  of  the  printed  treatise  is  not  left  doubtful, 
but  is  thus  noticed: — "M.  G auger  a  fait  un  Traite  sm*  cette 
matiere  intitule  La  Mecaniqtce  du  Feu  ou  il  s'  etend  beaucoup  sur 
cette  sorte  de  cheminees,  &c. t  when  I  find,  moreover,  that 
Mr.  Bernan  has  consulted  Dr.  Franklin's  writings,  where,  in  a  list 
of  fire-places,  mention  is  twice  made  of  these  of  Ganger,  and  refer- 
ence made  to  M.  Gauger's  tract,  entitled  La  Mecanique  du  Feu 
when  all  these  things  are  considered,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  both  Gauger's  Life  in  the  Biographie  Univcrscile,^  and 

*  Desaguliers'  "Experimental  Philosophy,"  vol.  ii.  p.  557.  London,  17G3. 
t  Machines  el  Jyiventions  apjirouvies  par  L' A cademie  Boyale  dcs  Sciences, 
Tome  quatrieme.    Depuii  1720,  jus(pi'  1726.    Published  at  Paris,  1735. 

X  "  The  Works  of  Benjamin  Franitlin."   By  Jared  Sparks.    Boston,  1840. 
Vol.  vi.  pp.  38  and  41. 

§  Bio(jraj)hie  Uiiiverselle,    Tome  xvi.  pp.  576,  577. 


33'2  THE   SO-CALLED  POUGNAC  FIRE-PLACE. 

Polignac's  Memoirs  by  Fauchei',*were  as  open  to  Mr.Bernan  as  they 
were  to  any  one,  and  that  while  in  the  latter  there  is  not  a  syllable 
of  any  such  invention  being  attributed  or  attributable  to  the 
Cardinal,  in  the  former  there  is  a  distinct  mention  of  Gauger's 
inventions,  with  the  full  title  of  the  book  which  describes  them 
(3Iecamque  du  Feu,  &c.),  a  notice  of  the  parts  into  which  the 
work  was  divided,  its  success,  and  translation  into  other  lan- 
guages, &c., — considering  this,  my  conclusion  is,  that  Mr.  Beman 
has  committed  one  of  the  most  unaccoimtable  blunders  which  has 
come  under  my  notice  for  many  a  day. 


»  Hutoin>  du  Cardinal  de  Folignac.    By  Pcre  Fauclier.  Paris,  17?0. 
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Absorbing  properties  of  variotis substances, 
42. 

Action  of  tlie  chimney,  100. 
Aerial  sewers,  277. 

Air,  action  on  tlie  blood,  13;  activity  of 
tlie,  3i;  as  a  motive  povver,  4;  cold 
produced  by  the  expansion  of,  47 ;  con- 
densed, effect  of,  312  ;  effect  of,  in  the 
pipes  of  hot  water  apparatus,  169 ;  ex- 
pansion of,  when  heated,  100 ;  fresh, 
■where  best  admitted,  221 ;  heat  produced 
by  the  compression  of,  47 ;  howtogetrid 
of  foul,  219  ;  impure,  effect  of  breath- 
ing, 15,  22;  metliods  of  purifjing,  271 ; 
mingling  of  the  various  layers  of,  in  a 
room,  209 ;  necessity  of  moisture  in 
the,  195 ;  odour  of  respired,  14 ;  quan- 
tity required  for  each  person,  12,  214 ; 
quantity  required  for  ventilation,  214 ; 
rarefied,  effect  of,  312  ;  rarefied  by  Uie 
Bun,  2 ;  respired,  action  on  water,  14 ; 
respired,  loss  of  oxygen  In,  14  ;  supply- 
ing the  fire  with,  103 ;  temperature  of 
the,  226  ;  uniformity  of,  in  a  room,  209  ; 
vitiated,  effect  of,  18;  want  of  suffi- 
cient, the  principal  cause  of  smoky 
chimneys,  104. 

Air-chamber,  grates  with,  192. 

Air  currents,  force  of,  211 ;  motion  of,  in 
a  room,  210. 

Air-flues,  hollow  brick,  125. 

Air-tight  rooms,  313. 

Air-tubes,  Sutton's.  250. 

American  stove,  131. 

Ammonia,  formation  of,  7  J  nitrate  of,  8; 
properties  of,  7. 

Animal  effluvia,  20. 

Animal  heat,  production  of,  one  of  tho 
objects  of  respiration,  14. 

Animals,  respiration  of  cold-blooded,  13. 

Archimedian  Pf-rcw.  246. 

Amott  stove  descriljcd,  143;  objections 
to  1  he,  146 ;  Cowper's  adaptation  of,l  47. 

^mott'f,  fire-jjlace, merits  of,  119 ;  smoke- 
less fire-place,  116;  valve  for  chim- 
neys, 290 ;  ventilating  arrangements, 
297;  ventilating  gasometer,  2')1. 

Arrangement  ai  steam  pipes,  158. 

Arterial  blood,  1-3. 

Athermanous  bodies  described,  43. 

Atkin's  smoke-consuming  grate,  187. 


Atmosphere,  action  on  liglit,  8;  action 
onrain,2;  actiononsnow, 2  ;  chemical 
composition,  5;  described,  1;  sound 
dependent  on  the,  4;  variations  of  tem- 
perature at  different  levels,  33. 

Andiron  described,  78. 

Azote  (see  Kitrogen). 

Backlioffner's    method   of  consuming 

smoke,  187. 
Barry's  method  of  ventilating,  311. 
Basset,  term  described,  230. 
Beaumont's  stove,  138. 
Bees,  respiration  of,  200, 
Belper  stove,  149. 

Bernan's  remarks  on  Gauger's  fire-place, 
95. 

Birch,  American,  its  power  of  conduct- 
ing heat,  30. 

Birkbeck  on  ventUation,  269. 

Blood,  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the,  14 ; 
action  of  air  on  the,  13 ;  arterial,  13. 

Blower,  term  described,  283. 

Boiler  for  hot  water  apparatus,  175. 

Boiling  point,  48, 

Boiling  water,  variation  in  the  tempera- 
ture of,  33. 

Bord,  term  described,  281. 

Boulton's  steam  wanning  apparatus,  154. 

Bonnemain's  aiTangement  of  hot  water 
apparatus,  162. 

Brattice,  283. 

Brazier,  ancient  use  of,  66  ;  convenience 

of  the,  67  ;  Roman,  67. 
Bricks,  porosity  of,  iUustrated,  208. 
British  Museum,  application  of  the  higli 

pressure  system  at  the,  183. 
Brown's  system  of  ventilating  by  means 

of  gas,  323. 
Buildings,  ventilation  of  public,  24. 
Buildings,  warming  by  steam,  1.52. 
Bull's  experiments  on  aaoending  and 

descending  Hues,  136. 

CalnrifiVn,  273. 

Calorific  conduction,  31. 

Calorimeter  described,  4.5. 

Carbon,  description  of,  7;  Its  presenca 

the  cause  of  tho  luminous  properly  of 

flame,  7. 

Carbonic  ecid,  cause  of  its  noxious  action, 
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11;  described,  8;  estimation  of  tlie 
quantity  respired  by  liuman  beings, 
201 ;  escape  of,  llirougli  the  walls,  208 ; 
formation  of,  in  coal  mines,  284 ;  gas, 
poisonous  qualities  of,  19;  quanlity 
present  in  various  localities,  206 ; 
quantities  produced  by  combustion,  204 ; 
Eoscoe's  experiments  on,  207  ;  Boui'cea 
of,  12, 

Carburetted  hydrogen,  formation  of,  in 

coal  mines,  283. 
CeiUng,  best  form  of,  229 ;  ovila  of  fiat, 

228. 

Ceiling  of  tlie  HaU  of  Baths,  229 ;  on  the 

forms  of,  229. 
Centrifugal  wheel  of  Desaguliers,  237, 

299. 

Chabanne's  method  of  ventilating,  273; 
plan  of  ventilating  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  273. 

ChapeUe  described,  142. 

Charcoal,  7  ;  advantages  of,  C7 ;  as  a  dis- 
infectant, 272 ;  danger  of  using  as  fuel, 
19 ;  effect  of  the  combustion  of,  68. 

Charcoal  stove,  147. 

Chemical  composition,  8  ;  of  air,  5. 

Chemical  function  of  plants,  11. 

Cliimney,  action  of,  100  ;  ancient  English, 
76 ;  cause  of  smoky,  102 ;  draught,  213  ; 
eaily  fonn  of,  74;  first  introduction 
into  Home,  76;  first  notice  of,  75; 
Ganger  on  the  construction  of,  90; 
origin  of  the,  73  ;  shape  of  the,  101. 

Chimney  pot,  influence  of  the  form  of,  on 
the  ijassage  of  smoke,  109. 

Chimney  of  Bochester  Castle,  75. 

Chimney  valve.  Franklin's,  290;  Amott's, 
290. 

Chinese  bj^jocaust,  70 ;  method  of  using 
coal,  72  ;  method  of  warming,  72. 

Choke  damp,  284. 

Churches,  ventilation  of,  232. 

Cir-culation  of  the  water  in  hot-water 
apparatus,  164. 

Close  stove,  objections  to,  130. 

Clothing,  advantages  of,  over  fuel  to  keep 
up  the  temperature  of  the  body,  64. 

Cloths,  fire,  described,  86. 

Coal,  first  use  of,  79 ;  composition  of,  7  ; 
cradle  for  burning,  81  ;  method  of  get- 
ting from  the  mine,  280, 281  ;  prejudice 
against  the  use  of,  81 ;  proclamation 
against  the  use  of,  80. 

Coal-gas,  injui-ious  effect  of,  21 ;  products 
of,  during  combustion,  277  ;  measm-es, 
279, 280. 

Coal-mines,  accidents  in,  287 ;  described, 
279 ;  Faraday  on  the  safety  of  gases 
formed  in,  233 ;  mode  of  ventilating, 
285;  necessity  for  ventilation  in,  283; 
use  of  fans  to  ventilate,  288. 

Coke,  first  use  of,  81. 

Coke  fh-e-placo.  Winter's,  84. 

Cold,  apparent  reflection  of,  39. 

Cold,  produced  by  evaporation,  54 ;  by  the 
expansion  of  air,  47. 

Combination,  difference  between  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical,  8. 


Combustion,  as  a  means  of  ventilat^ot. 
252;  carbonic  acid  produced  bj',  2o5; 
described,  8;  first  notice  of  ventilalimi 
by,  252;  identity  witli  respiration,  10; 
illustraied,  6;  products  of,  6,  19. 

Combustion  of  oil,  products  of,  275. 

Combustion  of  smoke,  119. 

Condensed  air,  effects  of,  312. 

Conisborough  Castle,  chimney  of,  de- 
scribed, 73. 

Convection  of  heat,  33. 

Conveyances,  ventilation  of  public,  26. 

Cornice,  ventilating,  222. 

Cottager's  stove,  126. 

Count  Eumford's  essays.  111. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  means  of  venti- 
lating, 273. 

Cowls  described,  106. 

Cowper's  application  of  Amott's  clo?e 
stove,  147  ;  method  of  ventilating,  2y7 ; 
plan  of  ventilating  houses,  319. 

Cradle  for  burning  coal,  81. 

Crystals,  conducting  power  of,  31. 

Currents  of  aii',  their  motion  in  a  room 
210. 

Currents,  ascending  and  descending, 
illustrated,  293  ;  establishment  of,  in 
the  hive,  202;  force  of  air,  211. 

Curtain  valves,  298. 

Cutler's  smokeless  fire-place,  115. 

Dalton's  experiments  on  the  evaporation 

of  water,  52. 
Daniell's  experiments  on  the  eatm-ation 

of  air,  54. 

Davy's  plan  for  ventilating  the  House  of 
lords,  252. 

Davy's  safety  lamp,  284. 

Deacon's  method  of  ventilating,  299. 

Deakin's  smoke-consuming  grate,  186. 

Desaguliers :  an  account  of,  253 ;  famier, 
236 ;  application  of  fanner,  237 ;  trial 
on  board  the  Kmsale,  238 ;  improve- 
ments on  Ganger's  fu'e-places,  95  ;  plan 
for  ventilating  the  House  of  Commons, 
252 ;  cause  of  its  failiu'e,  253. 

Disinfecting  power  of  charcoal,  2J2. 

Dew,  2. 

Dew  point,  53. 

Diamond,  7. 

Diathermanous  bodies,  42. 

Dip  bead,  term  described,  281. 

Diseases  caused  by  imptne  aii',  21. 

Double  coursing  described,  2S5. 

Down-cast  shaft,  282. 

Draught  of  the  chinmey,  101. 

Drip-head,  281. 

Dumb  furnace  descnbeO,  2S6. 

Dm'no's  improvements  on  the  Pennsyl- 

vaniEin  fire-place,  98. 
Dutch  stove,  130;  objections  to  the,  130; 

improved,  140. 
Dykes,  term  described,  280. 
Dynamical  theory  of  heat,  55. 

Eccentric  fan,  243  ;  action  of,  243. 
Edwards's  register  emoke  consuming 
grate,  190. 
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Egj-ptian  wind  conductor  described, 

Eleclrieal  effect  of  impure  air,  22. 

Equivalent  of  lieat,  experiments  to  deter- 
mine tlie,  56. 

Expansion  tlie  effect  of  heat,  47. 

Energies,  mental  and  bodily,  eflect  of 
ventilaiion  on  the,  23. 

Evaporation,  spontaneous,  51. 

Factory  fan  described,  241 ;  effect  of,  244. 

Fan,  hand,  23o. 

Fan  at  the  Reform  Club,  315. 

Fan,  eccentric,  243;  factory,  242;  use 
of,  to  ventilate  coal-mines,  283. 

Fanner,  invention  of,  236. 

Faraday's  opinion  on  the  safety  of  coal- 
mines, 233 ;  method  of  ventUating  gas- 
burners,  277  ;  plan  of  ventilating  light- 
houses, 276 ;  on  ventilation,  20,  269.' 

Fever,  plans  for  employing  condensed  uir 
in  cases  of,  313. 

Fire,  method  of  extinguishing,  194  ;  sup- 
ply of  air  to,  103;  with  descending 
flues,  87. 

Fire  balls,  Chinese,  72. 

Fire  cloths  described,  86. 

Fire-damp  described,  2S3. 

Fire-grate,  general  recommendations  on 
the,  196 ;  Hosking's,  190 ;  of  the  London 
Hospital,  193;  remodelled,  197. 

Fire-guards,  195. 

Fire-place,  ancient,  77 ;  Amott's  smoke- 
less, 116;  Cutler's  smokeless,  115; 
Gauger's  improved,  91 ;  various  forms 
of  ditto,  92;  of  Conisborough  Castle, 
74  ;  Lloyd's  described,  120 ;  note  as  to 
the  invention  of  the  Polignac,  327 ; 
objections  to  the  open  Pennsylvanian, 
95;  Humford's,  112;  Prince  Rupert's, 
85 ;  of  Rochester  Castle,  76 ;  Savot's 
improved,  83 ;  Winter's  coke,  84. 

Flame  described,  7. 

Flat  ceilings,  disadvantages  of,  228. 

Flues,  ancient,  described,  77 ;  Bull's  ex- 
periments on  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, 136;  fires  with  descending,  87; 
hollow  brick,  125;  proposed  construc- 
tion of,  322. 

Food,  animal,  combustion  of,  10;  pro- 
ducts of  the  combustion  of,  10. 

Foul  air,  lo  get  rid  of,  219. 

Foul  air  shaft,  223. 

Franklin's  chimney  valve,  290;  cure  of 
smoky  chimneys,  109;  experiments  on 
the  absorbtion  of  heat,  42;  on  fuel,  64; 
Pennsylvanian  fire-places,  95;  ditto 
described,  97  ;  Dumo's  improvements 
on  ditto,  98 ;  smoke  consuming  grate, 
99;  stove,  137. 

Freezing,  liberation  of  heat  during  the 
process  of,  49. 

Freezing  of  deep  lakes,  32. 

Fresh  air,  arrangements  for  admitting, 
305. 

presh  air  inlet,  225  ;  shafts,  arrangement 
of,  226;  where  best  ndmittec^  221; 
where  best  obtained,  227. 


Friction  in  the  pipes  of  the  hot  water 

apparatus,  167. 
Fuel,  Franldin  on,  64 ;  effect  of,  on  Oio 

physical  condition  of  nations,  62 ;  heat 

evolved  by  the  combustion  of  different 

kinds  of,  45  n. ;  methods  of  using,  64  ; 

method  of  using  in  Persia,  63 ;  Spanish 

method  of  using,  66. 
Furnace  coil,  arrangements  of  Oio,  181. 
Furnace  for  hot  water  apparatus,  176 ;  of 

high  pressure  system,  181. 
Fusing  point,  47. 

Garbel'splan  of  ventilating  chtirches,  233. 
Gas  burners,  ventilation  of,  277. 
Gas,  lighting  and  ventilating  with,  324. 
Gas,  products  of  coal,  during  combustion, 

277. 
Gas-stove,  127. 

Gas,  ventilating  by  means  of,  323. 

Gases,  absorptive  power  of  dilTerent, 
62  n.;  conducting  power  of,  31;  expan- 
sion of,  when  heated,  100 ;  to  find  the 
specific  heat  of,  46. 

Gasometer,  ventilating,  251. 

Ganger's  fire-places  described,  91, 

Gauger's  flre-plaoe,  89 ;  method  of  con- 
structing chimneys,  90  ;  various  forms 
of,  92;  merits  of,  94;  Uesagliers'  im- 
provements on,  95 ;  treatise  on  warm- 
ing and  ventilation,  88. 

General  Post-OfKce,  ventilation  of,  244. 

German  stove  described,  132 ;  objections 
to  the,  135. 

G!a.ss,  power  of  transmitlini  heat,  43. 

Goafs,  description  of,  282, 2a6, 287. 

Godard's  gas-stove,  127. 

Grate,  smoke-consuming,  99;  Deakin'a 
smoke-consuming,  186;  to  prevent  dtist 
from  the,  193. 

Grate  with  air-chainber,  192,  193. 

Green's  plan  of  warming  by  steam,  153, 

Griffin's  cottager's  stove,  126. 

Grit,  term  described,  279. 

Hales's  ventilator  described.  247  ;  experi- 
ments on  board  the  Cajilaiii,  243. 
Hall  of  Baths,  ceiling  of,  229. 
Halls,  Saxon,  described,  73. 
Hand  fan,  235. 

Hawkin's  feeding  shovel,  186. 

Headways,  term  described,  281. 

Heart,  action  of  the,  13. 

Hearth  described,  79. 

Heat,  absorption  and  radiation  of,  40;  ab- 
sorption of,  dependent  on  the  healing 
source,  41;  action  of  a  ray  of,  38; 
capacity  for,  60 ;  conduction  of,  29 ;  con- 
vection of,  illustrated,  33;  dislribulion 
of,  29;  cQuivalert  of,  66;  expansion, 
the  first  effect  of,  47;  exiieriments  to 
determine  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of,  56;  latent,  47,  49;  liberation  of, 
during  freezing,  49;  loss  of,  in  si  cam 
pipes,  157  ;  metals  Ihe  best  conductors 
of,  30;  nature  of,  55;  pencil  of,  43; 
radiation  of,  36 ;  reflection  of,  illustrated, 
39 ;  refraction  of,  43;  result  of  tlio  ap- 
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plication  of,  to  a  fluid  body,  31 ;  simi- 
larity between  the  radiant  properties  of 
heat  and  light,  37 ;  specific,  44;  table 
of  specific,  46;  theory  of,  53;  trans- 
parency of  bodies  for,  43. 
Heat,  animal,  11. 

Heat  evolved  by  different  kinds  of  fuel, 
45  n. 

Heat  of  liquefaction,  48. 
Heat  produced  by  the  compression  of  air, 
47. 

Heat  of  the  spectrum,  43. 
High  pressure  system,  wanning  by  means 
of,  178. 

Hive,  temperature  of  the,  203 ;  ventila- 
tion of  the,  201. 

Hoole's  feeding  apparatus,  187. 

Hoskin's  fire-grate,  190. 

Hot  oil  used  instead  of  water  for  warm- 
ing, 177. 

Hot  water,  warming  by  means  of,  152. 

Hot-water  apparatus  described,  161 ; 
boiler  for,  17-5 ;  Bonnemain's  apparatus, 
162;  early  forms  of,  162;  effect  of  air 
in  the  pipes,  169;  friction  in  the  pipes 
of,  167  ;  furnace  for,  176. 

Hot-waler  pipes,  arrangement  of,  303; 
precautions  in  the  use  of,  163,  177  ; 
quantity  of  pipe  required,  173  ;  rate  of 
cooling,  172;  Triewald's  apparatus,  162; 
velocity  of  water  in  tlie,  166. 

Hot  water,  ventilation  by  means  of,  299. 

Hot  water,  high  pressure  system,  warming 
on  tlie,  178;  coil,  arrangement  of,  181; 
furnace  described,  181 ;  manufacture  of 
tlie  tubes,  ISO ;  safety  of  the  system, 
185;  temperature  of  the  pipes,  183; 
method  of  ascertaining  the  temperature, 
184  ;  testing  the  tubes,  181. 

House  of  Commons,  ventilation  of,  237, 
262.270,  299;  Gurney's  method,  271; 
Sylvester's  method,  300. 

House  of  Commons,  temporary  means  of 
ventilat  ing,  265  ;  referred  to  Dr.  Eeid, 
265 ;  his  method  described,  265  ;  re- 
vision of  Dr.  Reid's  system,  270. 

House  of  Lords,  plans  for  ventilating,  203, 
264 ;  Barry's  method,  311. 

Houses  of  Parliament,  Cowper's  method 
of  purifying  the  air  for,  272. 

Houses,  metliod  of  warming  and  ventilat- 
ing, 316. 

Hoylc's  method  of  warming  by  steam 
pipes,  153. 

Hydrogen,  atomic  weight  of,  60 ;  do- 
Bcribe'l,  7  ;  constituent  part  of  water,  7  ; 
sulphuretted.  21. 

Hyiiociuist,  description  of  that  at  Lincoln, 
69  ;  Chinese  knowledge  of, 70;  Chinese, 
described,  71 ;  warming  by  the,  69. 

Imperfect  ventilation,  physical  effects  of, 

16. 

Inijiroved  fire-places,  .Savofs,  83. 
Impure  air,  effect  of  breathing,  15,23; 

electrical  elTects  of,  22. 
Inlet  ventilating,  223. 
Intei-lor  work,  term  described,  69. 


Invention  of  the  Polignac  fh-e-placa  con. 

sidered,  327. 
Iron  wire,  deflagration  of,  5 ;  wood,  power 

of  conducting  heat,  30. 

Jacket,  water,  251  »i. 

Jeake's  smoke-consuming  grate,  187. 

Jobson's  stove-grate,  126. 

Joining  pipes,  160. 

Joule's  equivalent  of  heat,  59  n, 

Joyce's  charcoal  stove,  117. 

Kao-kang  described,  72. 

Lakes,  freezing  of  deep,  32. 
Lamp-black,  7 ;  its  power  of  absorbing 

light  and  heat,  40. 
Lapland,  social  influence  of  fuel  in,  65. 
Latent  heat,  47,49. 
Lead,  latent  heat  of,  49. 
Lee's  heating  apparatus,  plan  for  ventilat" 

ing  the  House  of  Lords,  264. 
Lelaud,  his  notice  of  the  use  of  chimneys 

77. 

Leighton's  feeding  apparatus,  187. 

Leslie's  smoke-consuming  grate,  189. 

Light,  action  of,  12 ;  action  of,  on  the 
atmosphere,  3 ;  action  of  a  ray  of,  33 ; 
similarity  between  the  radiant  proper- 
ties of  hght  and  heat,  37. 

Lighthouses  described,  274 ;  consumption 
of  oil  in,  275  ;  ventilation  of,  276. 

Lighting  and  ventilating  with  gas,  324. 

Liquefaction,  heat  of,  48. 

Liquids,  conducting  power  of,  31 ;  vapour 
tluown  oS  by  different,  at  a  given  tem- 
perature, 50. 

Lincoln,  description  of  the  hypncaustat,69. 

Lloyd's  iure-place  described,  120. 

Lakes,  temperatme  of  the  water  of,  vary 
with  the  depth,  32. 

Logs,  method  of  burning,  77. 

London  Hospital,  fii-e-grate  of  the,  193. 

Mackinnel's  ventilator,  295. 
Miiin-level,  term  described,  281. 
Mantels  described,  77. 
Mayer's  equivalent  of  heat,  59  n. 
Mechanical  composition,  term  described, 
8. 

Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  56. 
Mechanical  theory  of  heat,  55. 
Melloni's  experiments  on  tlie  radiation  of 

heat,  41. 
Mercury,  latent  heat  of,  49. 
Metals  the  best  conductors  of  heat,  30 ; 

the  best  reflectors,  40. 
Miller's   process   for  disinfecting  tlie 

Thames,  273. 
Mining  districts,  ventilation  in  the.  35  n. 
Moisture,  necessity  of,  in  the  air,  195. 
Mortar,  porosity  of,  illustrated,  208. 
Mother-gate,  term  described,  281. 
Muir's  ventilator,  296. 
Mulguf  described,  2S9. 

Nitric  acid,  composiu'on  of,  8 ;  fonncd  by 
clcctu^Uy,  8. 
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Kitrogen,  properties  of,  5,  6, 20. 
Kormandy,  social  influence  of  fuel  in,  C5. 

Oak,  its  power  of  conducting  heat,  30. 

Object  of  ventilation,  217. 

Objections  to  ventilating  macUines,  210. 

Odour  of  respired  air,  14. 

Oil,  composition  of,  275 ;  consumption  of, 
in  liglitliouses,  275 ;  products  of  the  com- 
bustion of,  275. 

OkUng's  smoke-consTimlng  grate,  189. 

Open  fire-places,  cfcjections  to,  128. 

Origin  of  the  chimney,  73. 

Out-crop,  2S0. 

Owen's  smoke-consuming  grate,  183. 

Oxygen,  absorption  of,  by  the  blood,  14 
action  on  animals,  5 ;  atomic  weight  of, 
60 ;  loss  of,  in  respired  air,  14  ;  proper- 
ties of,  5;  quantity  necessary  for  com- 
bustion, 6. 

Panel  work,  term  described,  281. 
Patents  for  radiatmg  and  reflecting  ar- 
rangements, 192. 
Pencil  of  heat,  43. 

Peunsylvanian  fire-places,  95 ;  described, 
97 ;  Durno's  improvement  on  the,  98. 

Pentonville  Prison,  method  of  ventilating, 
306. 

Perkin's  system  of  warming  and  venti- 
lating, 303. 
Phosphoric  acid,  composition  of,  9. 
Phosphorus,  9. 

Physical  effect  of  imperfect  ventilation, 
16. 

Pierce's  pyro-pneumalic  stove-grate,  126. 

Pipes :  effect  of  air  in  the  pipes  of  hot- 
water  apparatus,  169 ;  method  of  join- 
ing, 160. 

Pipes  of  hot-water  apparatus,  arrange- 
ment of,  170  ;  quantity  required,  173 ; 
rate  of  cooling,  172  ;  size  of,  171. 

Plants,  chemical  function  of,  11. 

Plaster  ceilings,  porocity  of,  illustrated, 
208  n. 

Plenum  method  of  ventilating,  314. 

Point  of  liquefaction,  47. 

Polignac  fire-place,  inquiry  as  to  the  in- 
ventor of  the,  327 ;  treatise  on  warming 
and  ventilation,  89. 

Porosity  of  brick  and  mortar  illustrated, 
■MS. 

Post-Office,  ventilation  of  the,  described, 
244. 

Prejudice  against  the  use  of  coal,  81. 

Prince  Rupert's  fire-place,  85. 

Private  houses,  method  of  warming  and 
ventilating,  319  ;  Cowper's  plan,  319. 

Proclamation  against  tlie  use  of  coal,  80. 

Public  buildings  often  imperfectly  venti- 
lated, 24. 

Public  conveyances,  ventilation  of,  26. 
»  Punkah  descriljed,  235. 

Pyro-pneumatic  stove-grate,  128. 

Quartz,  conducting  power  of,  31. 

Eadiating  arrangements,  191, 


Radiating  graft,  Sylvester's,  192. 

Radiating  of  heat,  36. 

Rain,  action  of  the  air  on,  2. 

Eamraeil  s  stove,  195. 

Rarefied  air,  effect  of,  312. 

Howe's  feeding  apparatus,  187. 

Reflecting  aiTangements,  191. 

Reflection  of  heat  illustrated,  39. 

Reflection,  plane  of,  38. 

Reform  Club,  ventilation  of,  244 ;  fan  at 

the,  315. 
Refraction  of  heat,  43. 
Register  plate,  231. 

Registers,  190;  Edwai-ds's,  190;first  notice 
of,  84  ;  Slate's,  190 ;  Vasnier,  190. 

Reid's  raetliod  of  ventilating,  265. 

Remodelled  fii-e-grate,  197. 

Reredos  described,  79. 

Eespkation,  action  on  the  blood,  13; 
identity  with  combustion,  10 ;  object  of, 
14;  process  of,  12;  products  of,  14; 
quantity  of  air  required  for  human,  12. 

Respiration  of  bees,  200. 

Eesphed  air,  action  on  water,  14;  odour 
of,  14. 

Richardson's  system  of  warming  and 

ventilating,  303. 
Ritchie  on  the  ventilation  of  sliips,  28. 
Rochester  Castle,  fire-place  of,  75,  76. 
Rome,  first  introduction  of  chimneys  into, 

76. 

Roman  hrazier  described,  67. 

Room,  currents  of  air  in  a,  210 ;  mingling 

of  tlie  various  layers  of  air,  illustrated, 

209 ;  uniformity  of  air  in  a,  209. 
Rooms,  air-tight,  313 ;  method  of  heating 

two,  by  one  fire,  88. 
Eoscoe's  expeilments  on  carbonic  acid, 

207. 

Rumford  fire-place,  112  ;  Ti-edgold  on  the 

principles  of  the,  114. 
Eumford's  essays.  111. 
Russian  stove,  136. 

Safety  lamp,  284. 

Salisbury  Cathedral,  use  of  charcoal 
braziers  in,  67. 

Saturated,  term  described,  206. 

Savot's  cure  of  smoky  cliimneys,  82;  im- 
proved fii-e-places,  82  ;  system  of  heat- 
ing two  rooms  by  one  fire.  83. 

Saxon  dwellings  described,  73. 

Screw,  Arclimiedian,  246. 

Scrofulous  diseases  result  of  bad  ventiUu- 
tion,  22. 

Seams,  term  described,  279. 

Shaft,  foul  air,223 ;  fresh  air, arrangement 
of,  226. 

Shafts  of  coal-mines  described,  282. 
Shale,  term  described,  279. 
Sharp's  grate,  193. 

Sherringham'sfire  screen,  194:  ventilator. 
291. 

Ships,  ventilation  of,  27 ;  Sutton's  method 

of  ventilating,  254. 
Shovel,  feeding,  described,  186. 
Silver,  latent  heat  of,  49. 
Silver  the  best  conductor  of  heat  30. 
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Siphon  as  a  ventilator,  279. 
Slate's  register,  190. 

Sleep,  less  oxj»gen  required  during,  than 
when  awake,  18. 

Smoke,  BacklioCfner's  method  of  consum- 
ing, 187 ;  combustion  of,  119. 

Smoke-consuming  grates,  99-186 ;  Ed- 
wards's, 190;  Jeake's,  187;  Leslie's, 
189;  Olding'3,  189;  Owen's,  188; 
Stevens's,  189. 

Smoke,  effect  of,  118. 

Smokeless  fire-place,  Amott's,  116 ;  Cutler, 
115. 

Smoky  chimneys,  attempts  to  cure,  105 ; 
cause  of,  102,  107. 

Snow,  action  of  the  air  on,  3. 

Social  influence  of  fuel,  63. 

Soot,  heating  power  of,  99. 

Sound  dependent  on  the  atmosphere,  4 

Specific  heat,  explained,  44 ;  table  of,  46  ; 
of  gases,  how  found,  46. 

Spectrum,  heat  of  the,  43. 

Spontaneous  evaporation,  54. 

Steam,  absorption  of  heat  by,  49 ;  forma- 
tion of,  49  ;  high-pressure,  51 ;  warming 
huildings  by,  152. 

Steam  jet,  309 ;  properties  of  the,  309. 

Steam  apparatus,  early  forms  of,  152. 

Steam  pipes,  aiTangement  of,  158 ;  dis- 
posal of  condensed  water  in,  159; 
Hoyle's  method  of  warming  by,  153; 
loss  of  heat  in,  157 ;  surface  required, 
166 ;  warming  by,  155. 

Steam  traps  described,  160. 

Steel,  colour  of,  at  various  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, 184. 

Stevens's  smoke-consuming  grate,  189. 

Stoppings  described,  283. 

Stove,  American,  131 ;  Amott,  143;  objec- 
tions to  ditto,  146 ;  Cowper'a  adaptation 
of  ditto,  147;  Beaumont's,  138;  Helper, 
149;  charcoal,  147;  cockle,  148;  cot- 
tager's, 126  ;  Dutch,  described,  130  ; 
improved  ditto,  140;  Franklin's,  137; 
German,  described,  132  ;  objections  to 
ditto,  135;  Rammell's,  195;  Russian, 
136:  Swedish,  136;  water,  251  n. 

Stove-gvaie,  142 ;  Jobson's,  126 ;  pyro- 
pneumatic,  126. 

Strutt  s  cockle-stove,  143. 

Sun,  air  rarefied  by  the,  2. 

Suu-lights  as  ventilators,  273  n. 

Sulphur,  latent  heat  of,  49. 

Sulphuric  acid,  8. 

Sulphurous  acid,  8 ;  production  of,  by  the 
combustion  of  coal-gas,  277. 

Surface,  effect  of,  on  radiation,  40. 

Surfa<'es,  reflecting  power  of  various,  40. 

Sutton's  air  tubes,  250. 

Sutton's  metliod  of  ventilating  ships,  254  ; 
its  reception,  255 ;  trial  of,  256 ;  its 
adoption  at  Portsmouth,  257:  his  re- 
ward, 258;  fate  of  the  invention,  259; 
details  of  Iiis  plan,  260. 

Swedish  Stove,  136. 

Sylvester's  method  of  ventilating,  300. 

Sylvester's  radiating  grate,  192, 

System  of  ventilation,  217. 


Table  of  the  absorbing  properties  of 

various  substances,  42 ;  of  the  colour  of 
steel  at  various  temperatures,  184  ;  of 
the  evaporation  of  water  at  various  de- 
gi-ees  of  temperature,  53 ;  of  the  heat 
evolved  by  different  kinds  of  fuel, 
45  n ;  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air  of  various  localities,  206 ;  of 
specific  heat,  46 ;  of  the  vapour  thrown 
off  by  different  liquids  at  a  given  tem- 
perature, 51. 

Tallow,  composition  of,  7. 

Temperature  of  the  hive,  203. 

Thames,  disinfecting  the,  273. 

Tlu-ill,  term  described,  2S1, 

Ti-kang  described,  72. 

Tillet's  feeding  apparatus,  187. 

Tin,  latent  heat  of,  49. 

Tong-kang  described,  72. 

Transparency  of  bodies  for  heat,  43. 

Treble  coursing  described,  285. 

Tredgold's  method  of  ventilating,  279. 

Tredgold's  principles  of  the  Eumford  fire- 
place, 114. 

Triewald's  hot-water  apparatus,  162. 

Upcast  shaft,  283 
Valves,  curtain,  293. 

Vanes  to  test  current  of  air  in  a  room,211. 

Vasnier  register,  190. 

Vegetable  kingdom,  uses  of  the,  12. 

Veuetian  chimneys,  75. 

Ventilating  arrangements  of  the  Welling- 
ton barracks,  224. 

Ventilating  by  means  of  gas,  323 ;  by 
means  of  hot  water,  299 ;  Ohabannes' 
method,  299. 

Ventilating  cornice,  222. 

Ventilating  gasometer,  251. 

Ventilating  machines,  objections  to,  240. 

Ventilating  by  mechanical  means,  234. 

Ventilating  openings,  position  of,  230 ; 
size  of,  232. 

Ventilating,  Perkin's  system,  303;  Keid's 
metliod,  265. 

Ventilating  tubes,  229 ;  position  of,  231. 

Ventilation,  founded  on  convection,  34; 
Birkbeck  on,  269 ;  conditions  of,  206 ; 
effect  on  I  he  mental  and  bodily  energies, 
23 ;  Faraday  on,  20  ;  general  principles 
of,  199 ;  imperfect,  phj'sical  effects  of, 
16 ;  imperfect,  scrofulous  diseases  the 
result  of,  22 ;  inlet,  arrangements  of,  223 ; 
in  the  mining  districts,  35  n ;  object  of, 
11,217:  of  chm-ches,  2:i2  ;  of  tlie  hive, 
211;  of  lighthouses,  276 ;  old  method 
of,  35 ;  quantity  of  air  required  for,  214 ; 
systems  of,  217;  various  conditions  of, 
220. 

Ventilator,  Hales's,  described,  247 ;  Muc- 
kinnell's,  295  ;  Muir's,  296;  Sherring- 
ham's,  291 :  Watson's,  295. 

Vessels,  ventilation  of,  27. 

Vitiated  air,  effect  of,  18. 

Walls,  escape  of  carbonic  acid  through 
the,  208. 
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Wai-d's  gas-stove,  I2S. 

Warming,  29 ;  by  the  hypocaust,  69  ; 
Chinese  method  of,  72  ;  object  of,  11  ; 
on  the  high-pressure  system,  178  ;  Per- 
ktn's  system  of,  303 ;  by  steam  pipes, 
153 ;  arrangement  of  the  pipes,  178. 

Water,  action  of  respired  air  on,  14 ;  cir- 
culation of,  in  hot-water  apparatus,  164; 
composition  of,  7  ;  evaporation  of,  62  ; 
warming  by  Oie  hot-water  apparatus, 
161 ;  latent  heat  of,  49 ;  quantity  ex- 
haled by  man.  207;  transparency  of, 
42;  velocity  of,  in  hot- water  apparatus, 
166. 

Water  jackets,  251  n. 
Water  stove,  251  n. 
Watson's  ventilator,  295. 
Watts'  first  steam  apparatus,  152 ;  method 
of  preventing  smoke  in  furnaces,  186. 


Wax,  composition  of,  7. 

Wellington  barracks,  ventilation  of,  224. 

Wind  sail,  235. 

Wind  conductor,  Egyptian,  289. 
Winds,  origin  of,  2. 

Window,  ancient  method  of  enclosing,  77. 

Winter's  coke  fire-place,  84. 

Wood,  conducting  power  of,  30 ;  possesses 

three  axes  of  calorific  conduction,  31. 
Work,  interior,  59. 
Wren's  plan  of  ventilating,  252. 

Young's  experiments  on  the  steam-jet, 
303. 


Zephyr  described,  235. 
Zinc,  latent  heat  of,  49 ;  perforated  cor- 
nice, 222. 
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216.  MATERIALS  AND  CONSTRUCTION ;   A  Theoretical  and 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Strains,  Designing,  and  llrection  of  Works  of  Con- 
struction. Bv  Francis  Campin,  C.E.    Second  Edition,  revised.    3s.t  _ 

ti9.  CIVIL    ENGINEERING.     By  Henky  Law,  M.Inst.  C.E. 

Including  Hydraulic  Enginhering  by  Gho.  R.  Burnhi.l,  M.Inst.  C.E. 
.Seventh  Edition,  revised,  with  large  additions  by  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
M.Inst.  C.E.    6s.  6d.,  Cloth  boards.  7s.  6d. 

263.  THE  DRAINAGE  OF  LANDS,  TOWNS,  &'  BUILDINGS. 

5y  G.  D.  Dempshv,  C.E.  Revised,  with  large  Additions  on  Recent  Practic* 
in  Drainage  Engineering,  by  D.  Kinnkar  Clark,  M.LC.E.  Second  Edition, 

Corrected.    4s.  6il.t  . 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  ETC. 

33.  CRAA'ES,  the  Construction  of,  and  other  Machinery  for  Raising 

Heavj-  Bodies.    By  Joseph  Gly.nn,  F.R.S.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

34.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 
59.  STEAM  BOILERS:  their  Construction  and  Management.  By 

R.  Armstrong,  C.E.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 
82.  THE  POWER  OF  WATER,  as  applied  to  drive  Flour  Mills, 

and  to  give  motion  to  Turbines,  8;c.    By  Joskph  Glynn,  F.R.S.  2s.t 
98.  PRACTICAL  MECHANISM,  the  Elements  of;  and  Machine 
Tools.    By  T.  Baker,  C.E.   With  Additions  by  J.  Nasmyth,  C.E.   2S.  6d.4 
139.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  a  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theory 
of,  with  Rules  and  Examples  for  Practical  Men.  ByT.  Baker,  C.E.   is.  6d. 
C64.  MODERN  WORKSHOP  PRACTICE,  as  applied  to  Steam  En- 
gines,  Bridscs,  Ship-building,  &c.  By  J.  G.  Winton.  New  Edition.  3s.  6d.t 

165.  IRON  AND  HEAT,  exhibiting  the  Principles  concerned  in  the 

Construction  of  Iron  Beams,  Pillars,  and  Girders.    By  J.  Armour.   2s.  6d.l 

166.  POWER  IN  MOTION :  Horse-Power,  Toothed-Wheel  Gearing, 

Long  and  Short  Driving- Bands,  and  Angular  Forces.  By  J.  Armour, 

171.  THE     WORKMAN'S    MANUAL     OF  ENGINEERING 

DRAWING.  ByJ.iMAxrON.  7th  Edn.  With  7  Plates  and  350  Cuts.  3s.  6d.4 
190.  STEAM    AND    THE    STEAM  ENGINE,  Stationary  and 

Portable.    By  J.  Sewell  and  D.  K.  Clark,  C.E.    3s.  6d.t 
100.  FUEL,  its  Combustion  and  Economy.     By  C.  W.  Williams. 

With  Recent  Practice  in  the  Combustion  and  Economy  of  Fuel — Coal,  Coke, 

Wood,  Pent.  P.nroleum,  &c.— by  D.  K.  Clark,  M.I. C.E.    3s.  6d.t 

202.  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES.    By  G.  D.  Dempsey,  C.E. ;  with 

large  additions  by  D.  Kinnrar  Clark,  M.l.C.E.    3s. t 

211.  THE  BOILERMAKER'S  ASSISTANT  in  Drawing,  Tem- 
plating,  and  Calculating  Boiler  and  Tank  Work.  By  John  Courtnbv, 
Practical  Boiler  Maker.  Edited  by  D.  K.  Clark,  C.E.  100  Illustrations.  2s. 

217.  SEWING  MACHINERY :  Its  Constniction,  History,  &c.,  with 

full  Technical  Directions  tor  Adjusting,  &c.  By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.  is.t 

223.  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING.  Comprising  Metallurgy, 
Moulding,  Casting,  Forging,  Tools,  Workshop  Machinery,  Manufacture  of 
the  .Steam  Engine,  &c.   By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.  Second  Edition.  2S.  6d.l 

236.  DETAILS  OF  MACHINERY.     Comprising  Instructions  for 

the  Execution  of  various  Works  in  Iron.    By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.    3s. t 

237.  THE  SAIITIIY  AND  FORGE;  including  the  Fanier's  Art  and 

Coach  Smithing.    By  \V.  J.  E.  Crane.    Illustrated.    2S.  6d.J 

238.  THE  SHEET-ME  TAL  WORKER'S  GUIDE;  a  Practical  Hand- 

book for  Tinsmiths,  Coppcrsmitlis,  Zincworkers,  &c.  With  94  Diagrams  and 
AVorking  Patterns.    By  W.  J.  E.  Crane.    Second  Edition,  revised,    is.  5d. 

251.  STEAM  AND  MACHINERY  MANAGEMENT :  with  Hints 
on  Construction  and  .Selection.   By  M.  Povvis  Bale,  M.I. M  E.    2S.  6d.t 

254.  THE   BOILERMAKER'S    READY-RECKONER.      By  J. 

Courtney.    Edited  by  D.  K.  Clark,  C.E.  4s. 
Nos.  211  <i«flf254      One  Vol.,  half-bound, eiitillrd"  The  RoilkrmAker'sReady- 
RixKONiiR  and  Assistant."   By  J.  Couutnky  and  D.  K.  Clark.  7s. 

255.  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE. DRIVING.   A  Practical  Manual  for 

Engineers  in  charge  of  Locomotive  Engines.  By  Michael  Reynolds,  M.S.E. 
Eighth  Edition.    3s.  6d.,  limp;  4s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

256.  STATIONARY  ENGINE-DRIVING.   A  Practical  Manual  for 

Eni'inrers  in  charge  of  .Stationary  Engines.  By  MiCHAEL  Reynolds,  M.S.E. 
Fourth  Edition.    3s.  6d.  limp;  4s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

260.  IRON  BRIDGES  OF  MODERATE  SPAN:  their  Construc- 
tion and  Erection.    By  Hamilion  W.  I'k.mjrkd,  C.E.  2S. 

BctJ"  1  he  X  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  batind  nl  6d.  extra. 
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WEALK  S  RUDIMENTARY  SKKIKS. 


MINING,    METALLURGY,  ETC. 

4.  MINERALOGY,  Rudiments  of;  a  concise  View  of  the  General 
Properties  of  Minerals.  Hy  A.  Ramsay,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlar^'cd.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d  t  '  ' 

117.  SUBTERRANEOUS  SURVEYING,  with  and  without  the  Mag- 
netic Needle.    Hv  T.  Kknwick  and  T.  Baker,  C.E.    111-jstrated    2S  6d  1 

135.  ELECTRO-METALLURGY ;  Practically  Treated.  By  Alex- 
ANDKK  Watt.  Ninth  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised,  with  additional  Illus- 
trations, and  including  the  most  recent  Processes.   3s.  6d  t 

J 72.  MINING  TOOLS,  Manual  of.    For  the  Use  of  Aline  Managers, 
Agents,  Students,  &c.    fSv  William  Morrans.    28.  6d. 
i72»  MINING  TOOLS,  ATLAS  of  Engrax-ings  to  lUustrate  the  above, 

containing  235  Illustrations,  drawn  to  Scale.   4to.    4s.  6d. 

176,  METALLURGY  OF  IRON.  Containing  Histoiy  of  Iron  Manu- 
facture.  Methods  of  Assay,  and  Analyses  of  Iron  Ores,  Processes  of  Manu- 
facture of  Iron  and  Steel,  8tc.  By  H.  Bauerman,  F.G.S.  Sixth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    55. t 

180.  COAL  AND  COAL  MINING.   By  the  late  Sir  Warington  W. 

Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Seventh  Edition,  revised.  3s.  6d.t 
195.  7 HE   MINERAL    SURVEYOR  AND  VALUER'S  COM. 

PLF.TE  GUIDE.    By  W.  Linteun,  M.E.    Third  Edition,  including  Mag- 
netic  and  Angular  Surveving.    With  Four  Plates.    3s.  6d.t 
214.  SLATE  AND  SLATE  KW^?,  Scientific,  Practical,  and 

Commercial.    By  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S.,  Mining  Engineer,  8:c.  35.! 

ibi,.  A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  MINING  AND  QUARR  YING,  with  the 

Sciences  connected  therewith,  lor  Primary  Schools  and  Self  Instruction.  By 
J.  H.  Collins,  F.G.S.    Second  Edition,  with  additions,   is.  6d. 


ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING,  ETC. 

r6.  ARCH/IECTURE— ORDERS— The  Orders  and  their  ^stheUc 
Principles.    By  W.  H.  Leeds.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

17.  ARCHITECTURE— STYLES— The:  History  and  Description  of 

the  Styles  of  Architecture  of  Various  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  to  the 
Present  Period.    By  T.  Taldot  Bury,  F.R.I.B.A.,  8tc.    Illustrated.  2S. 
*,*  Ordkrs  and  Styles  of  Architecture,  tn  One  Vol.,  3f.  bd. 

18.  ARCHITECTURE— DESIGN— The  Principles  of  Design  in 

Architecture,  as  deducible  from  Nature  and  exemplified  in  the  Works  of  the 
Greek  and  Gothic  Architects.  By  E.  L.  Garbeti,  Architect.  Illustrated.  2s.6d. 
*,*  The  three  preceding  Works,  in  One  hamlsome  Vol.,  half  bound,  enfUled 
"Modern  Architecture, " 6s. 

22.  THE  ART  OF  BUILDING,  Rudiments  of.  General  Principles 
of  Construction,  Materials  used  in  Building,  Strength  and  Use  of  Materials, 
Working  Drawings,  Specifications,  and  I'^stimates.    By  E.  Dobson,  2s.t 

15,  MASONRY  AND  STONECUTTING :  Rudimentary  Treatise 

on  the  Principles  of  Masonic  Projection  and  their  .-ipplication  to  Con- 
struction. By  Edward  DonsoN,  M.R.I. B.A.,  &c.   2S.  6d.t 
42.  COTTAGE  BUILDING.     By  C.  Bruce  Allen,  Architect. 

Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  AVith  a  Chapter  on  Economic  Cott.tge* 
lor  Allotments,  by  Edward  E.  Allen,  C.E.  zs. 
4,5.  LIMES,  CEMENTS,  MORTARS,  CONCRETES,  MASTICS, 

PL.\STERING,  Stc.   By  G.  R-  Burnell,  C.E.  Fourteenth  Edition,   is.  Od. 
57.  WARMING  AND  VENTILATION.     An  Exposition  of  the 

General  Principles  as  applied  to  Domestic  and  Public  Buildings.  Mines, 
Lighthouses,  Ships  &c.    l!y  C.  Tomlinson,  F.R.S. ,  frc.    Illustrated.  3s. 
III.  ARCHES,  PIERS,  BUTTRESSES,  &'c.:  Experimental  Essays 
on  ^l>.-  Principles  ol  Construction.    By  \V.  Bland.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 
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Architecture,  Building,  etc.,  continued, 
ii6.  THE  ACOUSTICS    OF  PUBLIC   BUILDINGS ;    or,  The 

Principles  ot  the  Science  of  Sound  applieil  to  the  purposes  of  the  Architect  and 
Builder.    By  T.  Roger  Smiih,  M.K. I. B. A.,  Architect.    Illustrated,   rs.  6d. 

127.  ARCHITECTURAL  MODELLING  IN  PAPER,  tlie  Art  of. 

iSf'  T.  A.  Richardson,  Architect.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

128.  VITRUVIUS—THE    ARCLIITECTURE     OF  MARCUS 

VITRUVIUS  POLLO.  In  Ten  Books.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by 
Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S.    With  23  Plates.  5s. 

130.  GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
ol  lieauty  in  ;  with  an  Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Art  in 
Greece.     By  tlie  Earl  of  Abkkdek.n.  is. 
'«*  The  two  preceding  Works  in  One  handsome  Vol.,  h.alf  bound,  entitled  "AncibnT 
Architecture,"  price  6s. 

132.  THE  ERECTION  OF  DWELLING-HOUSES.  Illustrated  by 
a  Perspective  View,  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  a  pair  of  Semi- 
detached Villas,  with  the  Specification,  Quantities,  and  Estimates,  Sec.  By 
S.  H.  Brooks.    New  Edition,  with  Plates.   2s.  6d.t 

156.  QUANTITIES  dr'  MEASUREMENTS \n  Bricklayers',  Masons', 
Plasterers',  Plumbers',  Painters',  Paperhangers',  Gilders',  Smiths',  Carpenters' 
and  Joiners'  Work.    By  A.  C.  Beaton,  Surveyor.    Ninth  Edition.     is.  6d. 

175.  LOCKWOOD'S  BUILDER'S  PRICE  BOOK  FOR  1893.  A 

Comprehensive  Handbook  of  the  Latest  Prices  and  Data  for  Builders, 
Architects,  Ensjineers,  and  Contractors.  Re-constructed,  Re-written,  and 
further  Enlar^red.  By  Francis  T.  W.  Mu-Ler,  A.R.I.B.A.  700  pages, 
^s.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  4s.  [J?"*'  Published. 

182.  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY— 'YlYVi.  Elementary  Prin- 

CIPI.RS  OF  Cakpentry.  Chiefly  composed  from  the  Standard  Work  of 
Thomas  Tkeugold,  C.E  With  a  IKEATISE  ON  JOINERY  by  E. 
WvNDHAM  Tarn,  M.A.    Fifth  Edition,  Revised.    3s.  6d.I 

l82».  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.     ATLAS  of  35  Plates  to 

actompanv  the  above.    With  Descriptive  Letterpress.    410.  6s. 

185.  THE  COMPLETE  MEASURER  ;  the  Measurement  of  Boards, 

Glass.  8tc. ;  Unequal-sided,  Square-sided,  Octagonal-sided,  Round  Tnnber 
and  Stone,  and  .standing  Timber,  &c.  By  Richard  Horton.  Fifth 
Edition.    4s.  ;  strongly  bound  in  leather,  5s. 

187.  HINTS  TO  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS.    By  G.  Wightwick. 

New  Edition.    By  G.  H.  Guillaume.    Illustrated,    js.  6d.t 

188.  HOUSE  PAINTING,  GRAINING,  MARBLING,  AND  SIGN 

WR ITING :  with  a  Course  ')f  Elementary  Drawing  for  House- Painters,  Sign- 
\\  riters,  8tc.,  and  a  Collection  of  Useful  Receipts.  By  Ellis  .4.  Davidson. 
Sixth  Edition.   With  Coloured  Plates.    5s.  cloth  limp;  6s.  cloth  boards. 

189.  THE  RUDIMENTS   OF   PRACTICAL  BRICKLAYING, 

In  Six  Sections:  General  Principles;  Arch  Drawing,  Cutting,  and  .Setting; 
I'ointing ;  Paving,  Tiling,  Materials;  Slating  and  Plastering;  Practical 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  &c.  By  Adam  Ham.mond.  Seventh  Edition,  is.  6d. 
i9i.  PLUMBING.  A  Text-Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Craft  oi 
the  Plumber.  With  Chapters  upon  House  Drainage  and  Ventilation.  .Sixth 
Edition.    With  i8o  Illustrations.    By  W.  P.  BiiCHAN.    3s.  6d.t 

102.  THE  TIMBER  IMPORTER'S,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS, 

and  BUILDER'S  . STANDARD  GUIDE.    By  R.  E.  Grandy.  zs. 
2c6.  A  BOOK  ON  BUILDING,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  including 
Church  Rkstora  i  ion.    With  the  Tlieory  of  Domes  and  the  Great  Pyramid, 
he.  By  Sir  Edmund  I'.i'Ckk  it,  Bart.,  LL.T).,  Q.C.,  F.R .A .S.    4s.  6d.J 

226.  THE  JOINTS  MADE  AND  USED  BY  BUILDERS  in  the 

Construction  of  various  kinds  of  Fngineering  and  Architectural  Works.  By 
WvviLL  J.  Chris  rv,  Architect.  With  ui^wards  of  160  I'  ngravingson  Wood.  3s. t 

223.  THE  CONS'l  RUCTION  OF  ROOFS  OF  WOOD  AND  IRON. 

By  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  Architect.  Second  Edition,  revised,    is.  Od. 

KiT  The  t  indicates  that  these  vols,  mav  be  had  strongly  bound  at  bd.  extra. 
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Architecture,  Building,  etc.,  continued. 

229.  ELEMENTARY  DECORATION :  as  applied  to  the  Interior 

and  Kxterior  Decoration  of  Dwelling-Houses,  &c.     By  J.  W.  Facey.  2s 

257.  PRACTICAL  HOUSE  DECORATION.    A  Guide  to  the  Art 

of  Ornamental  Painting.    ByjAMiis  ^V.  Kacey.    2s.  6d. 
*,*  The  tiuo  preceding  Works,  in  One  li<indso7iie  Vol.,  half -bound,  enii/led  "  Hovsh 
Decokatkin.  Ki  ementary  and  Pkaci  ic  > l,"  price  ^s. 

230.  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  HANDRAILING.  Showing 

New  and  .Simple  Mctliods.  By  G.  Collings.  .Second  Edition,  Revised, 
including  A  Theatise  ON  Staikul'ii.iiing.    Plates,  zs.od. 

247.  BUILDING  ES'lATES  :  a  Rudimentary  treatise  on  the  Develop- 

ment, Sale,  Purchase,  and  General  Management  of  Building  Land.  By 
I'owLER  Ma iTLAND,  Surveyor.    Second  Edition,  revised.  2s. 

248.  PORTLAND  CEMENT  EOR  USERS.    By  Henry  Faija, 

Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.    Third  Edition,  corrected.    Illustrated.  2S. 

252.  BRICKWORK :   a  Practical  Treatise,  embodying;  the  General 

and  Higher  Principles  of  Bricklaying,  Cutting  and  Setting,  &c.  By  F. 
AValker.    Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,    is.  6d. 

23.  THE  PRACTICAL  BRICK  AND  TILE  BOOK.  Comprising: 
189.     Brick  and  Tile  Making,  by  E.  Dobson,  A.I.C.E.;  Practicai.  Bkicklay- 
265.     ING,  by  A.  Hammond ;   Brickcutting  and  Setting,  by  A.  Hammond.  534 
pp.  with  270  Illustrations.    6s.    Strongly  half-bound. 

253.  THE    TIMBER  MERCHANT'S,   SAIV-MILLER'S,  AND 

IMPORTER'S  FREIGHT-BOOK  AND  ASSISTANT.  By  W  m.  Rich- 
ardson.   With  Additions  by  M.  Powis  Bale,  A. M.Inst. C.E.  3s.; 

258.  CIRCULAR   WORK  IN  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Circular  Work  of  Single  and  Double  Curvature, 
By  George  Coli  ings.   Second  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

259.  GAS  FITTING :    A  Practical   Handbook   treating  of  every 

Description  of  Gas  Laying  and  Fitting.    By  John  Black.    2s.  6d.t 

261.  SHORING  AND  ITS  APPLICATION :  A  Handbook  for  the 

Use  of  .Students.    By  George  H.  Bi  Aonnvi'.    is.  6d. 
265.  THE  ARTOF  PRACTICAL  BRICK  CUTTING  SETTING. 

By  Adam  Hammond.    With  qo  Kngravings.    is.  6d. 

267.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  BUILDING :  An  Elementary  Treatise  on 

the  Principles  of  Construction.  By  E.  Wyndham  Tar.n,  M.A.  Lond.  Third 
Edition,  Rr\'ised  and  Enlarged.    3s.  6d.t 

271.  VENTILATION :  a  Text-book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  of 

Ventilating  Buildings.  By  W.  P.  BuCHAN,  R.P.,  Sanitary  Engineer,  Author 
of  "  PlumhiuL',"  8(C.    3s.  6d.t 

272.  ROOF  CARPENTRY ;  Practical  Lessons  in  the  Framing  of 

Wood  Roofs.  For  the  Use  of  AVorking  Carpenters.  By  Geo.  C'illings, 
Author  of  "  Handrailing  and  Stairbuilding,"  &c.    2S.        [5''"''  published. 

273.  THE  PRACTICAL  PLASTERER  :  A  Compendium  of  Plain 
.and  Ornamental  Plaster.  AVork.  By  Wilfred  Kemp.  2s.    \_Just  published. 


SHIPBUILDING,  NAVIGATION,  ETC. 

51.  NA  VAL  ARCHITECTURE.    An  Exposition  of  the  Elementary 
Principles.    By  J.  Peakb.    Fifth  Edition,  with  Plates.    3s.  6d.t 
S3*.  SHIPS  FOR  OCEAN      RIVER  SERVICE,  Elementary  and 

Practical  Principles  of  the  Construction  of.   By  H.  A.  Sommbrfeldt.   is.  6d. 

S3*«.  AN  A  7 LAS  OF  ENGRA  VINGS  to  Illustrate  the  above.  Twelve 

large  folding  plates.    Royal  4to,  cloth.    7s.  6d. 

54.  MASTING,  MAST-MAKING,  AND  RIGGING  OF  SHIPS, 

Also  Tables  of  Spars,  Rigging,  Blocks  ;  Chain,  Wire,  and  Hemp  Ropes, 
8cc.,  relative  to  every  class  of  vessels.    By  Robert  Kipping,  N.A.  2s. 

8ci5~  The  X  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  bd.  extra. 
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Shipbuilding,  Navigation,  Marine  Engineering,  etc.,  cont. 

S4«.  IRON  SHIP-BUILDING.  Willi  Practical  Examples  and  Details. 
KyJOHH  Grantham.  C.E.    Fil'tli  l''.dition.  4s. 
55.  2'HE  SAILOR'S  SEA  BOOK:  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on 
Navigration.    Ky  Jambs  Greenwood,  B.A.    With  numerous  Woodcuts  and 
Coloured  Plates.    New  and  enlaryed  edition.    I '.y  W.  H.  Kosser.    2s.  6d.t 

80.  MARINE  ENGINES  AND  STEAM  VESSELS.   By  Robert 

Murray,  C.E.  Eighth  Edition,  thoroughly  I'levised,  wiin  Additions  by  the 
Author  and  bv  Gkohge  Carlisle,  C.li.    .|S.  6d.  limp  ;  55.  cloth  boards. 

\lbis.  THE  FORMS  OF  SHIPS  AND  BOATS.     By  W.  Bland. 

Eiirhth  Edition,  Revised,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Models,  is,  6d. 

99.  NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY,  in  Theory 
and  Practice.    By  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.    New  Edition.    2s.  6d. 
lob.  SHIPS'  ANCHORS,  aTreaUse  on.  By  G.  Cotsell,  N.A.    is.  6d. 
149.  SAILS  AND  SAIL-MAKING.  With  Draughting,  and  tlie  Centre 

of  Effort  of  the  Sails;  Weights  and  Sizes  of  Ropes;  Masting,  Rigging, 
and  Sails  of  Steam  Vessels,  8(c.  12th  Edition.  By  R.  Kipping.  N.A. ,  2s  6d.t 

155.  ENGINEER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  ROYAL  &■  MERCANTILE 

N.'WIES.    By  a  Practical  Engineer.    Revised  by  D.  F.  M'Carthv.  3s. 
55   PRACTICAL   NAVIGATION.      Consisting   of  Tlie  Sailor's 
^      Sea-Book.    By  James  Gueknwood  and  W.  H.  Rosser.     Together  with 
the  requisite  Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for  the  AVorking  of  the 
Problems.    By  H.  Law,  C  E.,  and  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.    7s.  Half-bound. 


AGRICULTURE,  GARDENING,  ETC. 
t\*.A  COMPLETE  REA DY RECKONER  FOR  THE  ADMEA- 

SUREJIENT  OF  LAND,  &c.  By  A.  Arman.  Third  Edition,  revised 
and  extended  by  C.  Norris,  .Surveyor,  Valuer,  &c.  2s. 

1 131.  MILLER'S,    CORN  MERCHANT'S,    AND  FARMER'S 

READY  RECKONER.  Second  Edition,  with  a  Price  List  of  Modem 
Flour-Mill  Machinery,  by  W.  S.  Hutton,  C.E.  2s. 

1140.  SOILS,  MANURES,  AND  CROPS.    (Vol.  i.  Outlines  of 

Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.    Woodcuts.  2s. 
141.  FARMING  &'  FARMING  ECONOMY,  Notes,  Histor:;.il  and 
Practical,  on.  (Vol.  2. Outlines  of  Mouern  Farming.)  By  R.  Scott  Burn. 
:i42.  STOCK;   CATTLE,   SHEEP,   AND    HORSES.      (Vol.  '3. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Farming.)    By Scott  Burn.  Woodcuts.    2s.  6d. 
145.  DAIRY,  PIGS,  AND  POULTRi",  Management  of  the.  By 
R.  Scott  Burn.   (Vol.  4.  Outlines  op  Modern  Far.ming.)  2s. 
[I46.  UTILIZATION    OF    SEWAGE,     IRRIGATION,  AND 
RECLAMATION  OF  WASTE  LAND.   (Vol.  5.  Outlines  of  Modern 
Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.    Woodcuts.    2s.  6d. 
t\'os.  140-1-2-5-6,  in  One  Vol.,  handsomely  half-bound,  eniitled  "  OUTLINES  OF 
Modern  Farming."   By  Robert  Scott  Burn.   Price  12s. 
1177.  FRUIT  TREES,  The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of.  From 
the  French  of  Du  Kreuil.  Revised  by  Geo.  Glenny.  187  Woodcuts.  3s.  6d.l 
1198.  SHEEP;  THE  HISTORY,  STRUCTURE,  ECONOMY,  AND 
DLSEA.SES  OF.     By  W.  C.  Spoonur,  M.R.V.C,  &c.    Fifth  Edition, 
enlarged,  including  Specimens  01  New  and  Improved  Breeds.   3s.  6<1.} 

:20i.  KIT  CHEN  GARDENING  MADE  EASY.   By  George  M.  F. 

Glhnnv.    Illustrated,    is.  6(1. t 

:207.  OUTLINES  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT,  and  the  Organi- 

zation  of  Farm  Labour.    By  R.  .Scott  Birn.    2s.  6d.} 

:2o8.  OUTLINES  OF  LANDED  ESTATES  MANAGEMENT, 
By  R.  .Scoit  Burn.  2s.  6d. 
OS.  207  6"  208  ;h  One  Vol.,  handsomely  half-bound,  entitled  *'  Outlines 
La.ndkd  Estates  AND  Farm  Manaohmknt."    Bv  R.  Scott  Burn.    Price  6s. 

(fit*  I'he  t  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  bd.  extra. 
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Agriculture,  Gardening,  etc.,  continued. 
209.  THE  TREE  PLANTER  AND  PLANT  PROPAGATOR. 

A  Practical   Manual  on  the  Propagation  of  Forest  Trees,  I  ruit  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Flowering  Plants,  8cc.     Ry  Samukl  Wood.  is. 
iio.  THE  TREE  PRUNER.  A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Pruning  of 

Fniit  Trees,  including  also  their  Training  and  Renovation;  also  the  Priinicg 
of  Shrubs,  Climbers,  and  Flowering  Plants.    By  .Samukl  Wood.    is.  6d. 
\'  Nos.  209  &'  210  in  One  Vol.,  handsomely  half -bound,  entitled  "Thb  Trkb 
Planter,  Propagator,  AND  Prunkr."    By  Samukl  Wood.    Price -^s  6d 
118.  THE  HA  Y  AND  STRA  W  MEASURER  :  Being  New  Tables 
for  the  Use  of  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  Farmers,  Hay  and  Straw  Dealers,  &c. 
By  John  SruKLE.   Fifth  Edition.  2s. 

222.  SUBURBAN  FARMING.    The  Laying-out  and  Cultivation  of 

Farms,  adapted  to  the  Produce  of  Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry, 
and  Pigs.    By  Prof.  Ioiin  Do.naldson  .md  K.  Scott  Burn.    3s.  Od.t 

231.  THE  ART  OF  GRAFTING  AND  BUDDING.    By  Charles 

Baliet.    With  Illustrations.    2s.  6d.{ 

232.  COTTAGE  GARDENING;  or,  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables 

for  Small  ilardens.    By  E.  Hodday.    is.  6d. 

233.  GARDEN  RECEIPTS.   Edited  by  Charles  VV.  Quin.    is.  6d. 

234.  MARKET  AND  KITCHEN  GARDENING.  By  C.  W.  Shaw, 

late  Editor  of  "  Gardening  Illustrated."    3s. t 

239.  DRAINING  AND  EMBANKING.    A  Practical  Treatise,  em- 

bodying the  most  recent  experience  in  the  Application  of  Improved  .Methods. 
By  John  Scott,  late  Prolessor  of  Agriculture  .ind  Rural  Economv  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.    With  68  Illustrations,    rs,  6d. 

240.  IRR/GA  TION  AND  WATER  SUPPL  Y.   A  Treatise  on  Water 

Jlcadiiws,  Si'wagc  Irrig;ition,  and  Warping;  the  Construction  of  Wells, 
Ponds,  and  Reservoirs,  Sic.     Bv  Prof.  John  Scott.    With34lllus  is.  bd. 

241.  FARM  ROADS,    FENCES,   AND    GATES.     A  Practical 

Treatise  on  the  Roads,  Tramways,  and  Waterways  of  the  Farm ;  the 
Piinciples  of  Enclosures;  and  the  different  kinds  of  tences.  Gates,  and 
StiK  s.    By  Professor  John  Scott.    With  75  Illustrations,    is.  6d. 

242.  FARM  BUILDINGS.    A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Buildings 

necessary  for  various  kinds  of  Farms,  their  Arrangement  and  Construction, 
with  Plans  and  Estimates.   By  Prof.  John  Scott.   With  105  Illus.  2s. 

243.  BARN  IMPLEMENTS  AND    MACHINES.     A  Practical 

Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Power  to  the  Operations  of  Agriculture;  and 
on  various  Machines  used  in  the  Threshing-barn,  in  the  .Stock-yard,  and  in  the 
Dairy,  8tc.  By  Prof.  J.  Scott.  With  123  Illustrations.  2S. 

is^i,.  FIELD  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES.     A  Pr.ictical 

Treatise  on  the  Varieties  now  in  use,  with  Principles  and  Details  of  Con- 
struction, their  Points  of  E.\cellence,  and  Management.  By  Professor  John 
Scott.    With  138  Illustrations.  2S. 

245.  AGRICULTURAL  SURVEYING.     A  Practical  Treatise  on 

Land  .^urreying.  Levelling,  and  Setting-out;  and  on  Measuring  and  Esti- 
mating Quantities,  Weights,  and  Values  of  Materials,  Produce,  Stock,  &c. 
By  Prof.  John  Scott.    With  62  Illustrations,    is.  6d. 
Nos.  239  /024s  in  One  Vol.,  handsomely  half-bound,  entitled  "The  Complbti 
Tbxt-Book  of  Farm  Engineering."    By  Professor  John  Scott.    Price \2s. 

250.  MEAT  PRODUCTION.    A  Manual  for  Producers,  Distributors, 

&c.   By  John  Ewart.   2s.  6d.t 
266.  BOOK-KEEPING  FOR  FARMERS^  ESTATE  OWNERS. 

By  J  M.  W.-'ODMAN,  Chartered  Accountant,    as.  6d.  cloth  hnip ;  3s.  6d. 

clot'n  boards.   

81^  The  t  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  td.  extra. 
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MATHEMATICS,   ARITHMETIC,  ETC. 

32.  MATHEMATICAL   INSTRUMENTS,  a  Treatise  on;  Theu 

Construction,  Adjustment,  Testinj;,  and  Use  concisely  Explained.  Ry  J.  F. 
Heather,  AI.A.  Fourteenth  Edition,  revised,  with  additions,  b\  A.  T. 
Walmisley,  M.I.C.E.,  Fellow  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  Original  Edi- 
tion, in  I  vol..  Illustrated.  2s.t 
/ft  ordering  the  above,  becare/iil  to  say,  "  Original  Edition  "  (No.  32),  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Enlarged  Edition  in  3  voh.  (Nos.  168-9-70.) 

lb.  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY,  an  Elementary  Treatise  on; 
with  a  Theory  of  Shadows  and  of  Perspective,  e-ttracted  from  the  French  of 
G.  MONGE.  To  which  is  added,  a  description  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Isometrical  Projection.    By  J.  F,  H  kather,  M.A.    With  14  Plates.  2s. 

178.  PRACTICAL   PLANE   GEOMETRY :   giving   the  Simplest 

Modes  of  Constructing  Fig-ures  contained  in  one  Plane  and  Geometrical  Con* 
struction  of  the  Ground.  Hy  |.  F.  Heather,  M.A.  With  215  Woodcuts.  2s. 

83.  COMMERCIAL  BOOK-KEEPING.  With  Commercial  Phrases 

and  Forms  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German.  I'.y  James  Haddon, 
SI. -A.,  Arithmetical  Master  of  King's  College  School,  London,    is.  6d. 

84.  ARITHMETIC,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on :  with  full  Explana- 

tions of  its  Theoretical  Principles,  and  numerous  Examples  for  Practice.  By 
Proi'essor  J.  R.  Young.    Eleventh  Edition,    is.  6d. 
84*.  A  FCev  to  the  above,  containing  Solutions  in  full  to  the  Exercises,  together 
with  Comments,  Explanations,  and  Improved  Processes,  for  the  Use  of 
Teachers  and  Unassisted  Learners.    By  J.  R.  YouNG.    is.  6d. 

85.  EQUAT/ONAL  ARITHMETIC,  applied  to  Questions  of  Interest, 

Annuities,  Life  Assurance,  and  General  Commerce  ;  with  various  Tallies  by 
which  all  Calculations  may  be  greatly  facilitated.    By  W.  HipSLEV.  2S. 

86.  ALGEBRA,    the   Elements   of.      By  James    Haduon,  M.A. 

AVith  Appendix,  containing  miscellaneous  Investigations,  and  a  Collection 
of  Problems  in  various  parts  of  Algebra.  2s. 
86*.  A  Key  a.vd  Companio.n  to  the  above  Book,  forming  an  extensive  repository  oi 
Solved  Examples  and  Problems  in  Illustration  of  the  various  Expedients 
necessary  in  Algebraical  Operations.    By  J.  R.  Young,    is.  6d. 

88.  EUCLID.  The  Elements  OF :  with  many  additional  Propositions 

8g.  and  Expl  .itory  Notes:  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
Logic.    1  y  Henry  Law,  C.E.   2s.  6d.t 

*,*  Sold  also  separately,  inz.  : — 

88.  Euclid,  The  First  Three  Books.    By  Hhnry  Law,  C.E.    is.  6d. 

89.  Euclid,  Books  4,  5,  6,  11,  12.    By  Henry  Law,  C.E.    is.  6d. 

90.  ANALYTICAL    GEOMETRY  AND    CONIC  SECTIONS, 

By  Ja.mes  Hann.    A  New  Edition,  by  Professor  J.  R.  Young.    2s. 1 
<)i.  PLANE    TRIGONOMETRY,  the    Elements   of.     By  James 

Hann,  formerly  Mathematical  Master  of  King's  College,  London,    is.  6d. 

92.  SPHERICAL  7RIGONOMETR  Y,  the  Elements  of.    By  James 

Hann.    Revised  by  Charles  H.  Cowling,  C.E.  is. 
*•*  Or  with  "  The  Elements  nf  Plane  Trigonometry,"  in  One  Volume,  is.  6d. 

93.  MENSURATION  AND  MEASURING.  Wiih  the  Mensuration 

and  Levelling  of  Land  for  the  Purposes  of  Modern  Engineering.  By  T. 
Bakek,  C.E.    New  Edition  hy  \l.  Niighnt,  C.E.    Illustrated,     is.  6d. 

lor.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  Elements  of  the.    By  W.  S.  B. 
WooLHOijSK,  F.R.A..S.,  &c.    IS.  6d. 

102.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the.  By 

Ho.MKRsHAM  Cox,  B.A.    Illustrated,  is. 

136.  ARITHMETIC,  Rudimentary,  Or  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Self- 

Instruction.    By  James  Haddon,  M.A.    Kevised  by  A.  Arman.    is.  Od. 

137.  A  Key  70  Haddon's  Rudimentary  Arithmetic.    By  A.  Arman.    is.  6d. 

'I'>-'  *  indicates  that  these  vols,  ma  '  te  had  strongly  bound  at  6rf.  extra. 
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Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  etc.,  continued. 
168.  DRAWING  AND  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS.  Includ- 

ing—I.  Instruments  employed  in  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
and  in  tie  Construction,  Copying,  and  Measurement  of  Maps  and  Plans. 
11.  Instruments  used  for  the  purposes  of  Accurate  Measurement  and  for 
^  ^'i!'^"''"^^'  '-'""I^"'^''""^-    Ky  J.  F.  Hhather,  M.A.    Illustrated,    is.  6d 

r69.  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  Including  (more  especially)  Tele- 
scopes, Microscopes,  and  Apparatus  for  producing  copies  of  Maps  a'nd  Plani 
by  PhotO|,'raphy.    By  J.  F.  Heathur,  M.A.    Illustrated,    is.  6d 

170.  SURVEYING   AND  ASTRONOMICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Including— I.  Instruments  Used  for  Determining  the  Geometrical  Fcaturei 
of  a  portion  of  Ground.   II.  Instruments  Employed  in  Astronomical  Observa- 
.  ,  "yJ'  F-  Hbaiher,  M.A.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

.     Tke  nhm:e  Ihree  volumes  form  an  enlarnemenl  of  the  Author's  original  work 
Mai  hfmiilu  nl  Inslrunifnts."    (See  No.  ^2  iti  the  Series.) 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS.    By  J.  F.  Heather, 

i6g.  >  M.A.  Enlarged  Edition,  for  the  most  part  entirely  re-written.  The  3  Parts  aj 
170..;  above,  in  One  thick  Volume.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  4s.  6d.t 

(58.  THE  SLIDE  RULE,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT;  containing 

full,  easy,  and  simple  Instructions  to  perlorm  all  Business  Calculations  with 
unexampled  rapidity  and  accuracy.  By  Charles  Hoarh,  C.E.  Sixth 
Edition.    With  a  Slide  Rule  in  tuck  of  cover.    2S.  6d.t 

196.  THEORY   OF  COMPOUND  INTEREST  AND  ANNUI- 

IIKS;  with  Tables  of  Logarithms  for  the  more  DiflTicult  Computations  of 
Interest,  1  )iscount.  Annuities,  &c.    By  F^DOn  Thoman.  Fuuith  Edition.  4S.t 

199.  THE  COMPENDIOUS  CALCULATOR  ;  or,  Easy  and  Concise 

Methods  ol  Performing  the  various  Arithmetical  Operations  required  in 
Commercial  and  Business  Transactions  ;  together  with  I '^etui  Tables.  By 
D.  O'GoRM^N.  Twenty-seventh  Edition,  carefully  fevised  by  C.  NoRRIS. 
2s  5d.,  cloth  limp;  3s.  6d.,  strongly  half-bound  in  leather. 

204.  MA  THEM  A  TICAL  TABLES,  lor  Trigonometrical,  Astronomical, 

and  Nautical  Calculations  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Treatise  on  Logarithms. 
By  Henry  Law,  C.E.  Together  with  a  Series  of  Tables  for  Navigation 
and  Nautical  Astronomy.   By  Prof.  J.  R.  Yol'ng.  New  Edition.  4s. 

»o4*.  LOGARITHMS.  With  ^Ialhematical  Tables  for  Trigonometrical, 
Astronomical,  and  Nautical  Calculations.  ByH'JNRV  L \w,  .M.Inst. C.E.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  ( l'"ormin!rnart  of  the  above  AVorkl.  is. 

J2I.  MEASURES,    WEIGHTS,  AND  MONEYS  OF  ALL  NA- 

T/ONS,  and  .in  Analysis  of  the  Christian,  Hebrew,  and  Mahometan  Calen- 
dars.   By  W,  S.  B.  WooLiiouSK,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S.   Seventh  Edition,  2S.  6d  t 

227.  MATHEMATICS  AS  APPLIED  TO  HIE  CONSTRUC- 
TIVE A  HTS.  Illustrating  the  various  processes  of  Mathematical  Investi- 
gation, by  n  eans  of  Arithmetical  and  Simple  Algebraical  Equations  and 
Practical  Examples.    Bv  Francis  Campis.  C.E.    Second  Edition.   3s. t 


PHYSICAL   SCIENCE,    NATURAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY, ETC. 

1.  CHEMISTRY.    By  Professor  George  Fownes,  F.R.S.  With 

an  Appendix  on  the  Application  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture,  is. 

2.  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  Introduction  to  tiie  Study  of.  By 

C.  ToMLi.NSON.    Woodcuts.    IS.  6d. 

6.  MECHANICS,  Rudimentaiy  Treatise  on.    By  Charles  Tom- 

I.fNSON.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

7.  ELECTRICITY;  showing  the  General  Principles  of  Electrical 

.Science,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  By  .Sir  W.  Snow 
Harris,  F.R.S. ,  &c.     With  Additions  by  R.  Sabine,  C.E.,  F.S.A.    is.  6d. 

7».  GALVANISM.    By  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.    New  Edition  by 

Robert  Sarine,  C.E.,  F.S.A.    is.  6d. 

8.  MAGNE'TISM ;  being  a  concise  Exposition  of  the  General  Prin- 

ciples ol  Magnetical  Science.    By  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.    New  Edition, 

revised  by  H.  M.  NoAD,  Ph.D.    With  165  Woodcuts.    3s.  6d.t  

The  t  int/irnte.K  jl-nt  these  I'ols.  mnv  he  kari  sironcly  tmun.i  at  bd.  extra. 
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iPhysical  Science,  Natural  Philosophy,  etc.,  continued. 

11.  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH ;  its  History  and  Prop-ess; 

with  Descriptions  of  some  of  the  Apparatus.  By  R.  .Sahine,  C.E.,  F.S.A.  js. 

12.  PNEUMATICS,  including  Acoustics  and  the  Phenomena  of  Wind 

Currents,   for  the  Use  of  Beginners      By  Charlhs  Tomlin.son,  F.K.S. 
Fourth  KJition,  enlarged.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 
72.  MANUAL  OF  THE  MOLLUSCA  ;  a  Treatise  on  Recent  and 
Fossil  Shells.    By  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  A.L.S.    Fourth  Edition.  With 
Plates  and  joo  W  oodcuts,    ys.  6d.,  cloth. 

96.  ASTRONOMY.    By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Main,  M.A.  Third 

Edition,  by  William  Tiiynne  Lynn,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.  2s. 

97.  STATICS  AND  DYNAMICS,  the  Principles  and  Practice  of; 

embracing  also  a  clear  development  of  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  and 
Central  Forces.    By  T.  Baker,  C.E.    Fourth  Edition,    is.  6d. 

173.  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY,  partly  based  on  Major-General  Port. 

lock's  "  Rudiments  of  Geology."  By  Ralph  Tatb,  A.L.S.,  8cc.  Woodcuts.  2s. 

174.  HISTORICAL    GEOLOGY,    partly   based   on  Major-General 

Portlock's  "  Rudiments."  By  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,  S:c.  Woodcuts.  2S.  6d. 
173  RUDIMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY,  Physical  and 
8t       Historical.    Partly  based  on  Major-General  Portlock's  "  Rudiments  of 
174.     Geology."   By  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S. ,  F.G.S.,  &c.    In  One  Volume.  4s.  6d.t 
183   ANIMAL  PHYSICS,  Handbook  of.    By  Dr.  Lardner,  D.C.L., 

formerly  Professor  of  Natural   Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University 
1S4       College,  Lond.   With  520  Illustrations.    In  One  Vol.   7s.  6d.,  cloth  boards. 
•„*  Soid  also  in  Two  Paris,  as  follorvs  : — 

183.  Animal  Physics.    P.y  Dr.  Lardner.    Part  I.,  Chapters  I. — A'^II.  4s. 

184.  Animal  Physics.    By  Dr.  Lardner.    Part  II.,  Chapters  VIII.— XVIII.  3s. 

269.  LIGHT :  an  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Optic-,  for  the  Use  of 
Students  of  Architecture,  Engineering,  and  other  Applied  .'-ciences.  By  E. 
Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.    is.  6d.  [.Jtisi  published. 


FINE  ARTS. 

20.  PERSPECTIVE  FOR  BEGINNERS.     Adapted    to  Young 

Students  and  Amateurs  in  Arcliitec;  ure.  Painting,  &c.  By  George  Pynh.  2s. 

40   GLASS  STAINING,  AND  THE  ART  OF  PAINTING  ON 

CLASS.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Gessi  riT  and  Kmanuel  Otto  From- 
i-.Ki'c;.    With  an  Appendix  on  The  Art  op  Enamklling.    2s.  6d. 

69.  MUSIC,   A   Rudimentary   and   Practical   Treatise   on.  With 

numerous  Examples.    V,y  Charles  Child  Spencer.    2s.  6d. 
71.  PIANOFORTE,  The  Art  of  Playing  the.    With  numerous  Exer- 
cises &  Lessons  from  the  Best  Masters.  By  Charles  Child  Spencer.  is.6d. 
69-71.  MUSIC  is-  THE  PIANOFORTE.    In  one  vol.   Half  bound,  cs. 
181.  PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED,  including  Fresco, 

Oil,  Mosaic,  Water  Colour,  Water-Glass,  Tempera,  Encaustic,  Miniature, 
Painting  on  Ivory,  Vellum,  Pottery,  Enamel,  Glass,  &c.  With  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Progn  ^s  of  tho  Art  by  Thomas  John  Gullick,  assisted  by 
John  Timbs,  F..S.A.  .Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  ss.t 

186.  A  GRAMMAR  OF  COLOURING,  applied  tc  Decorative 
Painting  and  the  Arts.  By  George  I  ihld.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Ornamental  I'ainter  and  Designer.  By  Ellis  A. 
Davii>son,    With  two  new  Coloured  Diagrams,  8tc.    3s. J 

146.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS,  AND  HANDBOOK  FOR 

PICTUKti  AMATEURS;  including  Methods  of  Pa  inting,  Cleaning,  Re- 
lining  and  Restoring,  Schools  of  Painting.  &C.  With  Notes  on  the  Copyist! 
and  Imitators  of  each  Master.    By  Philippe  Darvl.    2s.  6d.t 

8r^~  The  X  indtcntfs  thai  thrse  mils,  may  bf  had  strnni;ly  bound  at  6d.  extra. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  USEFUL  ARTS. 

23.  BRICKS  AND  TILES,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Manufac 
ture  of.    By  E.  DOBSON,  M.R.I. K.A.    I llustrated,  js.t 

67.  CLOCKS,  WATCHES,  AND  BELLS,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise 
on.  Ky  Sir  Edmund  Bixkkt  1 ,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged.   .(S.  6(1.  limp;  5s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

^l**.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DOOR  LOCKS.     Compiled  from  the 
Papers  of  A.  C.  Hohbs,  and  Edited  by  Charles  Tohu.vson.  F.R  S    2s  6d 
162.  THE    BRASS  FOUNDER'S    MANUAL;    Instructions  'for 

Modelling,  Pattern-Making,  Moulding,  Turning,  Filing,  Burnishing 
Bronzing.  8cc.   With  copious  Receipts,  Stc.    By  Walter  Grah 'KM     2s  t  ' 

205.  THE  ART  OF  LETTER  PAINTING  MADE  EASY.  '  By 

J.G.  Baoknoch.  Illustrated  with  12  full -page  Engravings  of  Examples,  is.  6d- 

215.  THE  GOLDSMITH'S  HANDBOOK,  containing  tull  Instruc 

tions  for  the  Alloying  and  Working  of  Gold.    By  George  E.  Gee,    is  t 
225.  THE   SILVERSMITH'S  HANDBOOK,   containing  full  In- 
structions  for  the  Alloying  and  AVorking  of  Silver.  By  George  E.  Gee.  35.* 
•,*  The  two  preceding  Works,  in  One  handsome  Voi.,  half-bound,  entitled  "  Thb 
Goldsmith's  &  Silversmith's  Complete  Handbook,''  ys. 

249.  THE  HALL-MARKING  OF  JEWELLERY  PRACTICALLY 

CONSIDERED.    By  George  E.  Gbk.  js.t 
224.  COACH  BUILDING,   A  Practical   Treatise,   Historical  and 

Descriptive.    By  J.  W.  Buroess.    2s.  6d.t 

235.  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  BUILDING.     By  W.  E.  Dickson, 

M.A.,  Precentor  of  Ely  Cathedral.    Illustrated.  2s'6d.I 

262.  THE    ART   OF  BOOT  AND  SHOEMAKING.    By  John 

Bkdford  I  ENO.    Numerous  Illustrations.    Third  Edition.  2s. 

263.  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY :  A  Pr.ndical  Treatise  on  the 

Construction  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Artificial  Dentures,  with  Formulae, 
Ta  'les,  R.-rpipts,  &c.    Bv  Charles  Hunter.    Third  Edition,  js.l 

270.  U'OOD  ENGRAVING :  A  Practical  ;ndEasy  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Art.    By  W.  N.  Bkowx.    is.  6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS  VOLUMES. 

35.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS  used  in  ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING,  ENGINEERING,  MINING,  METALLURGY,  ARCH/E- 
OLOGV,  the  FINE  ARTS,  By  John  Weale.  Sixth  Edition.  Revised 

by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R..S.    Illustrated.    5s.  limp  ;  6s.  cloth  boards. 
50.  LABOUR  CONTRACTS.    A  Popular  Handbook  on  the  Law  of 
Contracts  for  Works  and  .Services.    By  David  Gibbons.    Fourth  Edition, 
Revised,  with  Appendix  of  Statutes  by  T.  F.  Uttley,  Solicitor,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
112.  MANUAL  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.    By  R.  Goouinq, 
B.A.,  M.D.    A  Family  Guide  in  all  Cases  of  Accident  and  Emergency  2s. 
ii2».  MANAGEMENT  OF  HEALTH.    A  Manual  ot  Home  and 
Personal  Hygiene.    By  the  Rev.  James  Baird,  B.A.  is. 
150.  LOGIC,  Pure  and  Applied.    By  S.  H.  Emmens.     is.  6d. 
iSi-  SELECTIONS    FROM    LOCKE'S    ESSAYS    ON  THE 

HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING.    With  Notes  by  S.  H.  Emmkns.  2s. 

154.  GENERAL  HINTS  TO  EMIGRANTS.  2s. 

157.  THE  EMIGRANTS  GUIDE  TO  NATAL.  By  R.  Mann.  23, 

193.  HANDBOOK    OF   FIELD   FORTIFICATION.     By  Major 

W.  W.  Knoi.i.vs,  F.R.G.S.    With  163  Woodcuts.  3s.t 

194.  THE  HOUSE   MANAGER  :  Being  a  Guide  to  Housekeej.ing. 

Practical  Cookery,  Pickling  and  Proser\'ing,  Household  Work,  Dairy 
Management,  8tc.    By  An  Old  Housekeeper.    3s.  6d.l 

194,  HOUSE  BOOK  {The).  Comprising  :— I.  The  Hot'SK.  Manager. 

112  &  By  an  Old  Housekeeper.  II.  Domestic  Medicine.  By  R.  Gooding.  M.D. 
1 12*.  III.  Managbmknt  OF  Health.    By  J.  Baird.    In  One  Vol.,  half-bound,  6s. 

The  %  indicates  that  these  vols  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  td.  extra. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AMD  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 


HISTORY. 

I.  England,  Outlines  of  the  History  of;  more  especially  with 

relerence  to  the  Oriifin  and  Progress  of  the  Eni^lish  Constitution.  Ry 
William  Douglas  Hamilton,  F.S.A.,  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record 
OfEi  e.    4th  Edition,  revised.    5s.;  cloth  boards.  6s. 

5.  Greece,  Outlines  of  the  History  of;  in  connection  with  tl;e 

Rise  of  the  Arts  and  Civilization  in  Europe.  15y  W.  Douglas  Hamilton, 
of  University  College,  London,  and  Edwakd  Levien,  M.A.,  of  Kalliol 
College,  Oxford,    as.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

7.  Rome,  Outlines  of  the  History  of:  from  tlie  Earliest  Period 

to  the  Christian  Era  and  the  Commencement  of  the  Decline  of  the  Empire. 
By  Edward  Levien,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Map,  2s.6d. ;  cl.  bds.  3s. 6d. 

9.  Chronology  of  History,  Art,  Literature,  and  Progress, 

from  the  Creation  of  the  "World  to  the  Present  Time.  The  Continuation  by 
W.  D.  Hamilton,  E.S.A.   3s.  ;  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

11.  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue,  Spolcen  and  Written. 

AVith  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Comparative  Philology.  By  Hydb 
Clarke,  D.C.L.    Fifth  Edition,    is.  6d. 

12.  Dictionary  of  the  English   Language,  as  Spoljen  and 

AVritten.  Containing  above  100,000  Words.  l'.y  Uydh  Clarke,  D.C.L. 
3s.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d.  ;  complete  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  bds.,  5s.  6d. 

48.  Composition    and  Punctuation,  familiarly  Explained  for 

those  who  have  neglected  the  Study  of  Grammar.  By  Justin  Brenan. 
iSth  Edition,    is.  6d. 

49.  Derivative  Spelling- Book  :  Giving  the  Origin  of  Every  Word 

from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Saxon,  German,  Teutonic,  Dutch,  French,  Spanish, 
and  other  Languages;  with  their  present  Acceptation  and  Pronunciation. 
By  J.  Rowbotham,  F.R.A.S.    Improved  Edition,    is.  6d. 

51.  The  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking:  Hints  for  the  Pulpit,  the 

Senate,  and  the  Bar.  By  M.  Baui  ain,  Vicar-General  and  Professor  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Translated  from  the  French.  8th  Edition,  careluUy  corrected.  2s.6d. 

53.  Places  and  Facts  in  Political  and  Physical  Geography, 

for  Candidates  in  hxaminations.    By  the  Rev.  Edgar  Rand,  B. A.  is. 

54.  Analytical  Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  (juaniitative,  a  Course 

of.  To  which  is  prcfi-ied,  a  J?riel  Treatise  upon  Modern  Chemical  Nomencla- 
ture and  Notation.    By  Wm.  W.  Pink  and  George  E.  Webster,  as. 

THE   SCHOOL   MANAGERS'   SERIES  OF  READING 

BOOKS, 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Grant,  Rector  of  Hitchara,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Ely; 
formerly  H  .M ,  Inspector  of  Schools. 
Introductory  Primer,  ^d, 

^-  s,  d. 

First  .Standard  .  .06  Fourth  Standard  .  ..12 
Second     „  .      .   o  10      Fifth  i  6 

Ih'Rd  .      .   I  o      Sixth  „      .      .      ,      .   x  6 

Lesso.vs  from  thh  Bible.   Part  I.   Old  Testament,  is. 
Lessons  from  the  Bible.    Part  11.    New  I  cstamcnt,  to  which  is  added 

The  (iEOGRAfiiY  OF  the  Hible,  for  very  young  Children.    By  Kcv.  C. 

Thorn  ion  FoRSTER.    IS.  2d.    •„»  Or  the  Two  Parts  in  One  Volume.  2s. 
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FRENCH. 

24.  French  Grammar.    With  Complete  and  Concise  Rules  on  the 

Genders  of  French  Nouns.    By  G.  L.  Strauss,  Ph.D.    is.  6d. 

25.  French-English  Dictionary.    Comprising  a  large  number  of 

New  Terms  used  in  Enffineering,  Mining,  &c.    By  Alfred  Elwes.    is.  6d. 

26.  English-French  Dictionary.    By  Alfred  Elwes.  is. 
25,26.  French  Dictionary  (as  above).    Complete,  in  OneVol.,  3s. ; 

cloth  biiards,  3s.  6d.    %*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d. 

47.  French  and  English  Phrase  Book  :  containing  Intro- 
ductory Lessons,  with  Translations,  several  Vocabularies  of  Words,  a  Col- 
lection of  suitable  Phrases,  and  Easy  Familiar  Dialogues,    is,  6d. 

GERMAN. 

39.  German  Grammar.     Adapted  for  English  Students,  from 

Heyse's  Theoretical  and  Practical  Grammar,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Strauss,    is.  6d. 

40.  German  Reader  :  A  Series  of  Extracts,  carefully  culled  from  the 

most  approved  Authors  of  Germany ;  with  Notes,  Philological  and  Ex- 
planatory.   By  G.  L.  Strauss,  Ph.D.  is. 

41-43.  German  Triglot  Dictionary.    By  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton. 

In  Three  Parts.  Part  I.  German-French-English.  Part  II.  English-Ger- 
man-Fr"^h.    Part  III.  French-German-English.     3s.,  or  cloth  boards,  4s. 

41-43  German  Triglot  Dictionary  (as  above),  together  with  German 

&C  39.     Grammar  (No.  39),  in  One  Volume,  cloth  boards,  ss. 

ITALIAN. 

27.  Italian  Grammar,  arranged  in  Twenty  Lessons,  with  a  Course 

of  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwes.    is.  6d. 

28.  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary,  wherein  the  Genders  of  all  the 

Italian  and  French  Nouns  are  carefully  noted  down.  By  Alfred  Elwbs. 
Vol.1.  Italian- English-French.    2s.  6d. 

30.  Italian    Triglot    Dictionary,     By  A.  Elwes.     Vol.  2. 

English-French-Italian.    2s.  6d. 

32.  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary.    By  Alfred  Elwes.   Vol.  3. 

French-Italian-English.    2s.  6d. 

28,30,  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary  (as  above).    In  One  Vol.,  7s.  6d. 

32.      Cloth  boards.   

SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE. 

34.  Spanish  Grammar,  in  a  Simple  and  Practical  Forai.  With 

a  Course  of  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwes.    is.  6d. 

35.  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  Dictionary. 

Including  a  large  number  of  Technical  Terms  used  m  Mmmg,  Engmeenng,  &c. 
with  the  proper  Accents  and  the  Gender  of  every  Noun.  By  Alfred  Elwes 
4s  •  cloth  boards  5s.    *,*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

55.  Portuguese  Grammar,  in   a  Simple  and  Practical  Form. 

With  a  Course  of  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwes.    is.  6d. 

56.  Portuguese-English  and   English-Portuguese  Dic- 

tionary. Including  a  large  number  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Mining, 
I  ngineering,  &c.,  with  the  proper  Accents  and  ihe  Gender  of  every  Noun. 
By  Alfred  Elwes.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  55. ;  cloth  boards,  6s.  »,  Or 
with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  7s.  

HEBREW. 
lb*.  Hebrew  Grammar.    By  Dr.  Brksslau.    is.  6d. 
4.1.  Hebrew  and  English  Dictionary,  Biblical  and  Rabbinical; 

containing  tlie  Hebrew  and  Chaldoe  Roots  of  the  Old  Testament  Post- 
Rabbinical  Writings.  By  Dr.  Bkessi  au.  6s.  n»,^<:cT»T, 

46.  English  and  Hebrew  Dictionary.  By  Dr  Bresslau.  3s 
;i.46.  Hebrew  Dictionary  (as  above),  in  Two  Vols.,  complete,  with 

i6*.     the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  i2s^  
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LATIN. 

19.  Latin  Grammar.    Containing  the  Inflections  and  Elementary 

Principles  of  Translation  and  Construction.  Kythe  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Greenwich  Proprietary  School,    is.  fid. 

20.  Latin-English  Dictionary.  By  ilie  Rev.  Thoiias  Goodwin, 

M.A.  2s. 

22.  English-Latin   Dictionary;  together  with  an  Appendix  of 

French  and  Italian  Words  whicli  have  their  origin  from  the  Latin.     By  the 
Rev.  Thoma.s  Goodwin,  jM.A.    is.  6d. 
JO, 22.  Latin  Dictionary  (as  above).    Complete  in  One  Vol.,  3s.  6d. 

cloth  boards,  4s.  fid.  Or  with  tlie  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  5s.  fid. 

LATIN  CLASSICS.    With  Explanatory  Notes  in  English. 

1.  Latin  Delectus.    Containing  Extracts  from  Classical  Authors, 

with  Genealogical  Vocabularies  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H.  Young,  is.  fid. 

2.  Caesaris  Commentarii  deBello  Gallico.  Notes,  and  a  Geogiaphicai 

Register  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  H.  Young,  as. 

3.  Cornelius  Nepos.    With  Notes.    By  H.  Young,  is. 

4.  Virgilii  Maronis  Bucolica  et  Georgica.  With  Notes  on  the  Buco- 

lics by  \V.  RusHTON,  M.A.,  and  on  the  Georgics  by  H.  Young,    is.  fid 

5.  Virgilii  Maronis  .^neis.    With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 

by  H.  Young.  New  Edition,  revised  and  improved  With  copious  Addi- 
tional Notes  by  Rev.  T.  H.  L.  Leary,  D.C.L.,  iormerly  Scholar  ot  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.  3s. 

5*  Part  I.    Poolrs  i. — vi.,  is.  6J. 

5**    Part  2.    Books  vii. — xii.,  2S. 

6.  Horace;  Odes,  Epode,  and  Carmen  Saeculare.    Notes  by  H. 

\'oung.    is.  fid. 

7.  Horace;  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica.  Notes  by  W.  Brown- 

RiGG  .Smith,  IM.A.,  F.R.G.S.    is.  fid. 

8.  Sallustii  Crispi  Catalina  et  BeUum  Jugurthinum.  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory,  by  W.  M.  Donnh,  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cain.    is.  fid. 

9.  Terentii  Andria  et  Heautontimorumenos.    With  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  James  Davies,  M.A.    is.  fid. 

10.  Terentii  Adelphi,  Hecyra,  Phormio.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  James  Davies,  M.A.  2s. 

11.  Terentii  Eunuchus,  Comoedia.  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  Davies,  M.A. 

IS.  fid. 

12.  Ciceronis  Oratio  pro  Sexto  Roscio  Amerino.    Edited,  with  an 

Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Davies,  M.A.    is.  fid. 

13.  Ciceronis   Orationes   in    Catilinam,  Verrem,  et   pro  Archia. 

With  Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical,  by  Rev. 
T.  H.  L.  Leary,  D.C.L.  formerly  Scholar  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
IS.  fid. 

14.  Ciceronis  Cato  Major,  Laslius,  Brutus,  sive  de  Senectute,  de  Ami- 

citia,  de  Claris  Oratoribus  Dialogi.  With  Notes  by  W.  Brovvnriog  Smith, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  2S. 

16.  Livy  ;  History  of  Rome.  Notes  by  H.  YouNG  and  W.  B.  Smith, 

M.A.    Part  i.    Books  i.,  ii.,  is.  fid. 
lO*.  Part  2.    Books  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  is.  fid. 

17.    Part  J.    Books  xxi.,  xxii.,  is.  fid. 

19.  Latin  Verse  Selections,  from  Catullus,  Tihullus,  Propertius, 

and  Ovid.  Notes  by  W.  B.  Donne,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2s. 

20.  Latin  Prose  Selections,  from  Varro,  Columella,  Vilruvius, 

Seneca,  Quintilian,  Florus,  Velleiiir,  Paterculus,  Valerius  Maiimus  Sueto- 
nius. Apuleius,  &c.    Notes  by  W.  H.  Donne,  M.A.  2S. 

21.  Juvenalis  .Satira;.    With  Prolegomena  and  No'es  by  T.  H.  S. 

EscoTT,  H.A  ,  Lecturer  on  Logic  at  King's  College,  London.  2S. 
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GREEK. 

14.  Greek  Grammar,  in  accordance  with  the  Principles  and  Philo- 
logical Researches  of  the  most  eminent  Scholars  of  our  own  day.  By  Hams 
Claudh  Hamilton,    is.  6d. 

«S>'7-  Greek  Lexicon.  Containing  all  the  "Words  in  General  Use,  with 

tlieir  Significations,  Inflections,  and  Doubtful  Quantities.  By  Hb.vry  R 
Hamilton.  Vol.  i.  Grotk  English,  as.  6d.;  Vol.  2.  English-Greek  2S.  Or 
the  Two  Vols,  in  One,  4s.  6d. :  cloth  boards,  5s.  ' 

14,15.  Greek  Lexicon  (as  above).    Complete,  with  the  Gbaumae,  in 

17.  One  Vol.,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

GREEK  CLASSICS.    With  Explanatory  Notes  in  English. 
I.  Greek  Delectus.    Containing  Extracts  from  Classical  Autliors, 

with  Genealogical  Vocabularies  and  Explanatory  Notes,  byH.  Young.  New 
Edition,  with  an  improved  and  enlarged  .Supplementary  Vocabulary,  by  John 
Hutchison,  M.A.,  of  the  High  School,  Glasgow,    is.  6d. 

2,  3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  or,  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Notes  and  a  Geographical  Register,  by  H.  Young.  Part  i.  Books  i.  to  iii., 
IS.    Part  2.  Books  iv.  to  vii.,  is. 

4.  Lucian's  Select  Dialogues,    The  Text  carefully  revised,  with 

Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H.  Young,    is.  6d. 

5-12.  Homer,  The  Works  of.    According  to  the  Text  of  Baeumlein. 

With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,   drawn  from  the  best  and  latest 
Authorities,  with  Preliminary  Observations  and  Appendices,  by  T.  H.  L. 
Lkarv,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 
Thb  Iliad;        Parti.  Books  i.  to  vi.,  is.  fid.       Part  3.  Books  xiii.  to  xviii.,  is.  6d. 

Part  2.  Books  vii.  to  xii.,  IS.  6d.      Part  4.  Books  xix.  to  xxiv.,  is.  fid. 
Thb  Odvssbv:  Parti.  Books  i.  to  vi.,  is.  fid       Part  3.  Books  xiii.  to  xviii.,  is.  fid. 

Part  2.  Books  vii.  to  xii.,  IS.  fid.      Part  4.  Hooks  six.  to  xxiv.,  and 

Hymns,  2s. 

13.  Plato's  Dialogues:  The  Apology  of  Socrates,  the  Crito,  and 
the  Phaedo.   From  the  Text  of  C.  F.  Hermann.   Edited  with  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  James  Davies,  M.A.  2s. 
14-17.  Herodotus,  The  History  of,  chiefly  alter  the  Text  of  Gaisforb. 

With  Preliminary  Observations  and  Appendices,  and  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory,  by  T.  H.  L.  Lkary,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Part  I.    Books  i.,  ii.  (The  Clio  and  Euterpe),  2S. 

Part  2.    Books  iii.,  iv.  (The  Thalia  and  Melpomene),  2S. 

Part  3.    Books  v.-vii.  (The  Terpsichore,  Erato,  and  Polymnia),  2S. 

Part  4.    Books  viii.,  ix.  (The  Urania  and  Calliope)  and  Index,  is.  fid. 

18.  Sophocles:  CEdipus  Tyrannus.    Notes  by  H.  Young,  is. 

20.  Sophocles:  Antigone.    From  the  Text  of  Dindorf.  Notes, 

Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  John  Milner,  B.A.  2S. 
23.  Euripides:  Hecuba  and  Medea.    Chiefly  from  tne  Text  of  Din- 
dorf.   With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  W.  Brownrioo  Smith, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    IS.  6d.  ,     ^         ^_  „..^, 

26.  Euripides:  Alrestis.    Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dindorf.  With 

Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  John  Milner,  B.A.    is.  fid. 

30  ^schvlus:  Prometheus  Vinctus  :  The  Prometheus  Bound.  From 
the  Text  of  Dindorf.  Edited,  with  English  N-tes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
by  the  Rev.  James  Davies,  M.A.  is. 

V  ^schvlus  :  Septem  Contra  Thebes  :  The  Seven  agamst  Thebes. 
From  the  Text  of  Dindorf.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory, by  the  Rev.  James  Davirs.  M.A.    IS.  „ 

40.  Aristophanes:  Achamians.    Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  C.  H= 

Weise.    With  Notes,  by  C.  S.  T.  Townshend,  M.A.    is.  fid. 

41   Thucydides:  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.    Notes  by  H. 

42.  X^Tophon's'-panegyrlc  on  Agesilaus.   Notes  and  Intro- 

43.  Dem-^^Thenes^'l^heoTation'on  the  Cro«.  and  the  Philippics 
Hy  j^tjiiiustuciico.  „  r  i-f  T  T  rarv  D  C.L..  foiTuer  y  Scholar  oI 

With  English  Notes.    By  Rev.  1  .  H.  1..  1.EARY,  u.'^.'^.,  3 
Brasenosc  College,  Oxford,    is.  6d.   
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May,  1894. 
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D,  K.Clarh'sPochet-Book  for  31  echanical  Engineers. 

THE  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER'S  POCKET-BOOK  OF 
TABLES,  FORMULAS,  RULES  AND  DATA.  A  Handy  Book  of  Referenca 
for  Daily  Use  in  Engineering  Practice.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  M.Inst.C.E., 
Author  of  "  Railway  Machinery,"  "  Tramways,"  &c.  Second  Edition,  Re- 
%-ised  and  Enlarged.  Small  8vo,  700  pages,  gs.  bound  in  flexible  leather  covers, 
with  rounded  corners  and  gilt  edges. 

Summary  of  Contents. 
Mathematical  Tables.  —  Measurement  of  Surfaces  and  Solids. — 
English  Weights  and  Measures.— French  Metric  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures.—Foreign  Weights  and  Measures. — Moneys. — Specific  Gravity 
Weight  and  Volume — Manufactured  Metals. — Steel  Pipes. — Bolts  and 
Nuts. — Sundry  Articles  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  Copper,  Brass,  Lead, 
Tin,  Zinc. — Strength  of  Materials. — Strength  of  Timber. — Strength  of 
Cast  Iron.— Strength  of  Wrought  Iron. — Strength  of  Steel. — Tensile 
Strength  of  Copper,  Lead,  etc. — Resistance  of  Stones  and  other  Build- 
ing Materials. — Riveted  Joints  in  Boiler  Plates.— Boiler  Shells — Wire 
Ropes  and  He.mp  Ropes. — Chains  and  Chain  Cables.— Framing. — Hardness 
of  Metals,  Alloys  and  Stones.— Labour  of  Animals. — Mechanical  Prin- 
ciples.— Gravity  and  Fall  of  Bodies.— Accelerating  and  Retarding 
Forces. — Mill  Gearing,  Shafting,  etc. — Transmission  of  Motive  Power. — 
Heat, — Combustion  :  Fuels. — Warming,  Ventilation,  Cooking  Stoves. — 
Stea.m. — Steam  Engines  and  Boilers.— Railways  — Tramways. — Steam 
Ships. — Pumping  Steam  Engines  and  Pumps. — Coal  Gas,  Gas  Engines,  etc. — 
Air  in  Motion. — Compressed  Air.— Hot  Air  Engines. — Water  Poweu  — 
Speed  of  Cutting  Tools. — Colours. — Electrical  Engineering. 

*,*  Opinions  of  the  Press. 

Mr.  Clark  manifests  wliat  is  an  innate  perception  ot  what  is  likely  to  be  useful  in  a  pocket- 
ho-^k.  and  he  is  really  unriv.iiled  in  the  art  of  condens.ition.  Very  freuucntly  we  find  tlie  infornia- 
ti-.i".  on  a  ^ven  suljjcct  is  supplied  by  ijivinjj  a  sunnnary  description  of  an  experiment,  and  a  state. 
ln-;nt  of  the  results  obtained.  Th.:re  is  a  very  excellent  steam  table,  occupyin;^  five  and-a-half 
pages  ;  and  thers  are  rules  given  for  several  calculations,  which  rules  cannot  be  found  in  other 
p<jcket-books,  as,  for  example,  that  on  page  497,  for  yetting  at  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  shape 
of  priming  in  any  k.iown  wci;;ht  of  steam.  It  is  very  dinicult  to  hit  upon  any  mechanical  cn^finecr- 
in,;  subject  concerning  which  this  work  supplies  no  information,  and  the  excellent  index  at  the  end 
add^  to  its  utility.  In  one  word,  it  is  an  exceedingly  h.indy  and  efiicient  tool,  possessed  of  which 
the  engineer  will  be  saved  many  a  wearisome  calculation,  or  yet  more  wearisome  hunt  through 
various  text-books  and  treatises,  and,  as  su'di.  we  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  our  readers, 
who  must  aot  runaway  with  the  idea  that  '.Mr.  Clark's  Pocket-book  h  only  Molesworth  in  another 
form.  On  the  contrary,  each  contains  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  olhi!r  ;  and  Mr.  Clark  takes 
more  room  and  deals  at  more  length  with  many  subjects  than  Moleswortli  possibly  could." 

"  It  would  be  found  difficult  to  compress  more  matter  within  a  similar  compass,  or  produce  a 
book  of  65c  pages  which  should  be  more  compact  or  convenient  for  pocket  refcTcncc.  .  ,  . 
Will  be  appreciated  by  mechanical  engineers  of  all  classes." — Practical  litt^'ine^r. 

"Just  the  kind  of  work  that  practical  mon  require  to  have  near  to  them."— Mechanic 
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MR.  MUTTON'S  PRACTICAL  HANDBOOKS. 

HandbooJc  for  Works'  Blanagers. 

THE  WORKS'  MANAGER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN 
RULES,  TABLES,  AND  DATA.  For  Engineers,  Millwrights,  and  Boiler 
Makers;  Tool  MaUers,  Machinists,  and  Metal  Workers;  Iron  and  Brass 
Founders,  &c.  By  W.  S.  Hutton,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer,  Author 
of  "The  Practical  Engineer's  Handbook."  Fourth  Edition,  carefully  Re- 
vised and  partly  Re-\vritlen.  In  One  handsome  Volume,  medium  6vo, 
price  15s.  strongly  bound. 

ISs"  The  A  uthor  Ita-jing  compiled  Rules  and  Data  for  his  own  use  in  a  great 
variety  oj  modern  engineering  work,  and  having  found  his  notes  extremely  useful, 
decided  to  publish  them—re-oised  to  date— believing  that  a  practical  work,  suited  to 
tAe  DAILY  REQUIREMENTS  OF  MODERN  Y.'tioiti'E.'EVis,  would  be  favourably  received. 

In  the  Fourth  Edition  the  Fiist  Section  has  been  re-written  and  improved  by  the 
addition  of  numerous  Illustrations  and  neiv  matter  relating  to  Steam  Ent.ines  and 
Gas  Engines.  The  Second  Section  has  been  enlarged  and  Illustrated,  and  through- 
out the  book  a  great  number  of  emendations  and  alterations  have  been  made,  with  tht 
object  of  rendering  the  book  more  generally  useful. 

*x*  Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"The  author  treats  every  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  has  collected  -workshop 
notes  for  application  in  workshop  practice,  rather  than  from  the  theoretical  or  literary  aspect.  The 
volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  information  which  is  gained  only  by  practical  experi- 
ence, and  is  seldom  written  in  books.'' — Eiz^inecr, 

"The  volume  is  an  exceedingly  useful  one.  brimful  -with  en^neers'  notes,  memoranda,  and 
rules,  and  well  worthv  of  being  on  ever>'  mechanical  engineer's  bookshelf." — Mechanical  li'crid. 

"  The  iitformation  is  precisely  that  likely  to  be  required  in  practice.  .  .  .  The  work  forii'.s  a 
desirable  addition  to  the  Ubrary  not  only  of  the  works'  manager,  but  of  anyone  connected  with 
general  engineering^." — Afinin^  yoiirnal. 

"A  forntidable  mass  of  facts  and  fietires,  readily  accessible  through  an  elaborate  incfcx 
....  Such  a  volume  will  be  found  absolutely  necessari'  as  a  book  of  reference  in  all  sorts 
of  'works '  connected  with  the  metal  trades." — Kyla7ld's  Iron  Trades  Circular. 

"  Brimful  of  useful  information,  stated  in  a  concise  form,  Mr.  Hutton's  books  have  met  a  press- 
ing want  among  engineers.  The  book  must  prove  extremely  useful  to  every  practical  maa 
possessing  a  copy." — Practical  Eji^iiteer. 

New  Manual  for  Practical  Engineers. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ENGINEER'S  HAND-BOOK.  Comprising 
a  Treatise  on  Modern  Engines  and  Boilers;  Marine,  Locomotive  and  Sta- 
tionary. And  containing  a  large  collection  of  Rules  and  Practical  Data 
relating  to  recent  Practice  in  Designing  and  Constructing  all  kinds  of 
Engines,  Boilers,  and  other  Engineering  work.  The  whole  constituting  a 
comprehensive  Key  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  Examinations  for  Certi- 
ficates of  Competency  in  Modern  Mechanical  Engineering.  By  Walter  S. 
Hutton,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer,  Author  of  "The  Works' Manager's 
Handbook  for  Engineers,"  &c.  With  upwards  of  370  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.  Medium  8vo,  nearly  500  pp.,  price  iSs. 
Strongly  bound. 

t.:^'  r/i!S  work  is  designed  as  a  companion  to  the  Author's  "Works' 
Manager's  Hand-eook.''  //  possesses  many  new  and  original  features,  and  coit- 
tains,  like  its  predecessor,  a  quantity  of  matter  not  originally  intended  for  publica- 
tion,  but  collected  by  the  author  for  his  own  use  in  the  construction  of  a  great  variety 
c/^IoDERN  Engineering  Work. 

The  information  is  given  in  a  condensed  and  concise  form,  and  is  illustrated  by 
upwards  of  370  Woodcuts;  and  comprises  a  quantity  0/  tabulated  matter  of  great 
value  to  all  engaged  in  designing,  constructing,  or  estimating  for  Ei^aiKES,  Boilers, 
a;irf  OTHER  Engineering  Work. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"  AVe  have  kept  it  at  hand  for  several  weeks,  referring  to  it  as  occasion  arose,  and  -.ve  have  rot 
on  a  single  occasion  consulted  its  pages  w  ithout  finding  the  information  of  ivhich  we  were  in  quest." 
— AChena;unt. 

"  A  thoroughly  good  practical  handbook,  ivhich  no  engineer  can  go  through  without  learning 
something  that  -will  be  of  service  to  him." — Marifte  Ung-incer, 

"An  excellent  book  of  reference  for  engineers,  and  a  valuable  text-book  for  students  01 
engineering." — Sco/snian,  .  .     •  - 

"This  valuable  manual  embodies  the  results  and  experience  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
mechanical  engineering."— />;/fAi'i>fi' .AVrt'j.  ,    ,  j  .  ju 

"  The  author  has  collected  together  a  surprising  quantity  of  rules  and  practical  data,  ana  nas 
shown  much  judgment  in  the  selections  he  h.is  made.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  tha_t  this  bock  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  its  kind  published,  and  will  be  a  verv-  popular  compendium,  —inir'neer. 

"  A  m.iss  of  information,  set  clown  in  simple  language,  and  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  He  easily 
referred  to  at  any  time.  The  matter  is  uniformly  good  and  well  chosen  and  is  greatly  e.ucul.-.tecl 
by  the  illustrations.  The  book  will  find  its  way  on  to  most  engineers'  shelves,  where  it  will  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  books  of  reference."— /V<7r/'7Vfl//;"'U'(>.'«i'.      ,   ,  „         ,  , 

"  1-ull  of  useful  information  and  should  be  found  on  the  office  shelf  of  all  practical  engineer?. 
— English  Mechanic. 
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MR.  MUTTON'S  PRACTICAL  HANDBOOKS— continued. 
Practical  Treatise  on  3Io(lern  Steam-Boilers. 

STEAM-BOILER  CONSTRUCTION.  A  Practical  Handbook 
for  Engineers,  Boiler-Makers,  and  Steam  Users.  Containing  a  large  Col- 
lection of  Rules  and  Data  relating  to  Recent  Practice  in  the  Design,  Con- 
struction, and  Working  of  all  Kinds  of  Stationary,  Locomotive,  and  Marine 
Steam-Boilers.  By  Walter  S.  Hutton,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer, 
.•Author  of  "The  Works'  Manager's  Handbook,"  "The  Practical  Engineer's 
Handbook,"  Sec.  With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Medium  8vo,  iSs.  cloth. 

13"  This  work  is  issued  in  continuation  of  the  Series  of  Handbooks  written 
by  the  Author,  viz; — "The  Works'  Manager's  Handeook '' fl'irf  "The  Practi- 
cal E.s'gi.seer's  Hwjdbook,"  jf/iic/t  are  so  highly  appreciated  by  Engineers  for 
the  practical  nature  of  their  information ;  and  is  consequently  written  ill  the  same 
style  as  those  works. 

The  Author  believes  that  the  concentration,  in  a  convenient  form  for  easy  refer- 
ence, of  such  a  large  amotiirt  of  thoroughly  practical  information  on  Steam-Boilers, 
will  be  of  considerable  service  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  he  tiusts  the  booh 
may  be  deemed  worthy  of  as  favourable  a  reception  as  has  been  accorded  to  its 
predecessors. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"Every  detail,  both  in  boiler  desiijn  and  raanag^ement.  is  clearly  laid  before  the  reader.  The 
relume  shows  that  boiler  construction  has  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  one  of  the  most  exact 
sciences ;  and  such  a  boolc  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  /in  dc  sicclc  Engineer  and  Works' 
Manager. " — Marine  Engineer. 

"There  h<-is  lon^  been  room  for  a  modem  handbook  on  steam  boilers  ;  there  is  not  that  room 
now,  because  Mr.  Hutton  has  filled  it.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book  for  those  who  are  occu- 
pied in  the  construction,  design,  selection,  or  use  of  boilers. " — Engineer. 

"  The  book  is  of  so  important  and  comprehensive  a  character  that  it  must  find  its  way  into 
the  libraries  of  everyone  interested  in  boiler  using  or  boiler  manufacture  if  they  wish  to  be 
thoroughly  informed.  We  strongly  recommend  the  book  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  contents."— 
Machinery  .Market. 

"  The  value  of  this  book  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  author's  rules,  formulje,  &c.,  are 
all  very  fresh,  and  it  is  impossible  to  turn  to  the  work  and  not  find  what  you  want.  No  practical 
engineer  should  be  without  it." — Colliery  Guarditin. 

Hutton's  "Modernised  Tenijileton." 

THE  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS'  WORKSHOP  COM- 
PA  NION.  Comprising  a  great  variety  of  the  most  useful  Rules  and  Formulas 
in  Mechanical  Science,  with  numerous  1  ables  of  Practical  Data  and  Calcu- 
lated Results  for  Facilitating  Mechanical  Operations.  By  William  Temple- 
TOH,  Author  of  "The  Engineer's  Practical  Assistant,"  &c.  &c.  Sixteenth 
Edition,  Revised,  Modernised,  and  considerably  Enlarged  by  Walter  S. 
Hutton,  C.E.,  Author  of  "The  Works'  Manager's  Handbook,"  "The 
Practical  Engineer's  Handbook,"  &c.  Fcap.  Svo,  nearly  500  pp.,  with  S 
Plates  and  upwards  of  250  Illustrative  Diagrams,  6s.,  strongly  bound  for 
workshop  or  pocket  wear  and  tear. 

*t*  Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"  In  Its  modernised  form  Hutton's  •  Templeton  'should  have  a  wide  sale,  for  It  contains  much 
valuable  information  which  the  mechanic  will  often  find  of  use.  and  not  a  few  tables  and  notes  which 
he  might  look  for  in  vain  in  other  works.  This  modernised  edition  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who 
have  learned  to  value  the  original  editions  of '  Templeton.' '  — English  Mechanic. 

"It  has  met  with  great  success  in  the  engineering  workshop,  as  we  can  testify ;  and  there  are 
3  great  many  men  who,  in  a  great  measure,  owe  their  rise  in  life  to  this  little  book." — Building  News. 

"  This  familiar  text-boot— well  known  to  all  mechanics  and  engineers— is  of  essential  service  to 
the  every-day  requirements  of  engineers,  millwrights,  and  the  various  trades  connected  with 
engineermg  and  buiU'ing.  The  new  modernised  edition  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold." — ISuilding 
News.   (Second  Notice.) 

"  This  well-known  and  largely-used  book  contains  Information,  brought  up  to  date,  of  the 
sort  so  useful  to  the  foreman  and  draughtsman.  So  much  fresh  information  has  been  introduced 
as  to  constitute  it  practically  a  new  book.   It  will  be  largely  used  in  the  office  and  workshop." — 

Meritanicat  tVorUi. 

"  The  publishers  wiselyentrusled  the  task  of  revision  of  this  popular.  valuabU\  and  useful  book 
to  Mr.  Hutton,  than  whom  a  more  competent  man  they  could  not  have  found. 

Templeton's  Engineer's  and  Machinist's  Assistant. 

THE  ENGINEER'S,  MILLWRIGHT'S,  and  MACHINIST'S 

PRACTICAL  ASSISTANT.  A  collection  of  UsefuITables,  Rules  and  Data. 

By  William  Templeton.  7th  Edition,  with  Additions.  i8mo,  2S.  M.  cloth, 
Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"  Occupies  a  foremost  place  among  books  of  this  kind.  A  more  suitable  present  to  an  appren- 
tice to  any  of  the  mechanical  trades  could  not  possibly  be  made." — Huil(tit\f  News. 

"  A  deservedly  popular  work.  It  should  be  in  the  '  drawer  '  of  every  mechanic."— .T«,r/ijA 
.'.lechanic. 
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Foley's  Office  JReference  Book    for  Mechanical 
Engineers. 

THE  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER'S  REFERENCE  BOOK, 

for  Machine  and  Boiler  Construction.  In  Two  Paris.  Part  I.  General 
Engineering  Data.  Part  II.  Boiler  Construction.  With  51  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  Nelson  Foley,  M.I.N.A.  Foho,  £5  5s.  half- 
bound. 

Summary  of  Contents. 


PART  I. 


Measures. — Circumferences  and 
Areas,  &c.,  Squares,  Cubes,  Fourth 
Powers. — Square  and  Cube  Roots. — 
Surface  of  Tubes — Reciprocals. — 
Logarithms. —  Mensuration.  —  Spe- 
cific Gravities  and  Weights. — 
Work  AND  Power. — Heat.— Combus- 
tion.— Expansion  and  Contraction. 
—  Expansion  of  Gases. — Steam. — 
Static  Forces.— Gravitation  and 
Attraction. — Motion  and  Computa- 
tion of  Resulting  Forces. — Accu- 
mulated Work.— Centre  and  Radius 


of  Gyration.— Momert  of  Inertia. 
— Centre  of  Oscillation. — Elec- 
tricity.— Strength  of  Materials. 
— Elasticity.  —  Test  Sheets  of 
Metals.  —  Friction.  —  Transmission 
of  Power. — Flow  of  Liquids. — Flow 
OF  Gases. — Air  Pumps, Surface  Con- 
densers, &c. — Speed  of  Steamships. 
— Propellers.  —  Cutting  Tools. — 
Flanges.  —  Copper  Sheets  and 
Tubes. — Screws,  Nuts,  Bolt  Heads, 
&c. — Various  Recipes  and  Miscel- 
laneous Matter. 


With  DIAGRAMS  for  Valve-Gear,  Belting  and  Ropes,  Discharge  and 
Suction  Pipes,  Screw  Propellers,  and  Copper  Pipes. 

PART  II. 


Riveting. — Boiler  Setting,  Chim- 
neys, AND  Mountings. — Fuels,  &c. — 
Examples  of  Boilers  and  Speeds  of 
Steamships. — Nominal  and  Normal 
Horse  Power. 


Treating  of,  Power  of  Boilers. — 
Useful  Ratios. — Notes  on  Con- 
struction. —  Cylindrical  Boiler 
Shells.  —  Circular  Furnaces.  — 
Flat  Plates. —  Stays.  — Girders. — 
Screws.  —  Hydraulic  Tests.  — 
With  DIAGRAMS  for  all  Boiler  Calculations  and  Drawings  of  many 
Varieties  of  Boilers. 

**''  Opinions  of  the  Press. 

*'  This  appcirs  to  be  a  work  for  which  tliere  sliould  be  a  large  demand  on  the  part  of  mechanl- 
cal  engineers.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  compile  a  book  of  this  class,  and  the  labour  involved  is 
enormous,  particularly  when— as  the  author  informs  us— the  majority  of  the  tables  and  diagrams 
have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  work.  The  diagrams  are  exceptionally  well  e.\ecuted,  and 
generally  constructed  on  the  method  adopted  in  a  previous  work  by  the  same  author.  .  .  .  The 
t.ibles  are  very  numerous,  and  deal  with  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  than  will  generally  be  found 
in  a.  work  of  this  kind  :  they  have  evidently  been  compiled  with  great  care  and  are  unusually  com- 
plete. All  the  information  given  appears  to  be  well  up  to  date.  ...  It  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible wilhin  the  limits  at  our  disposal  to  even  enumerate  all  the  subjects  treated  ;  it  should, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  the  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  a  mere  bald  statement  of 
formute  and  laws,  but  in  very  many  instances  shows  succinctly  how  these  are  derived.  .  .  .  The 
latter  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  diagrams  relating  to  Boiler  Construction,  and  to  nineteen 
beautifully-executed  plates  of  working  drawings  of  boilers  and  their  details.  As  samples  of  how 
such  drawings  should  be  got  out,  they  may  be  cordially  reconnnended  to  the  attention  of  all  young, 
and  even  some  elderly,  engineers.  .  .  .  Altogether  the  book  is  one  which  every  mechanical 
engineer  may,  with  adv'antaije  to  himself  add  to  his  hbrary," — Inditstrus. 

"  Mr.  Foley  is  well  fitted  to  compile  such  a  work.  .  .  .  The  diagrams  are  a  great  feature 
of  the  work.  .  .  .  Regarding  the  whole  work,  it  may  be  very  fairly  stated  that  Mr.  Foley  has 
produced  a  volume  which  will  undoubtedly  fulfil  the  desire  of  the  author  and  become  indispen- 
sable to  all  mechanical  engineers."— .Vori«c  Euffiiicer. 

"  We  have  carefully  examined  this  work,  and  pronounce  it  a  most  excellent  reference  book 
for  the  use  of  marine  engineers.  "— ^oiovia/  d/ American  Society  0/ Na-jal  lins-incers. 

"A  veritable  monument  of  industry  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Folej  w-ho  h.is  succeeded  in  producing 
wttat  is  simply  invaluable  to  the  engineering  profession."— ^^«aw«/ui>. 

Coal  and  Speed  Tables. 

A  POCKET  BOOK  OF  COAL  AND  SPEED  TABLES,  for 
Engineers  and  Steam-users.  By  Nelson  Foley,  Author  of  "  The  Mechanical 
Engineer's  Reference  Book."   Pocket-size,  3s.  6ii.  cloth. 

"  These  tables  are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every-day  use ;  they  ai-c  of  suffi  - 
dent  scope  for  most  practical  purposes,  and  may  be  commended  to  engineers  and  users  of 
stc.am."— /rtf«. 

"This  pocket-hook  well  merits  the  attention  of  the  practical  engineer.  Mr.  Foley  hu  com- 
piled a  very  useful  set  of  tabl.;s.  the  information  contained  In  which  is  frequently  required  by 
Ci.i;;.i''"rs,  coal  consumers  and  users  of  steam."— /n)«  and  Coal  Traiia  Rrvi^-ui. 
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Steam  Engine. 

TEXT-BOOK  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE.  With  a  Sup- 
plement on  Gas  Engines,  and  Part  II.  on  Heat  Engines.  By  T,  M. 
GooDEVE,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  Mechanics  at  the  Royal 
College  cf  Science,  London;  Author  of  "The  Principles  of  Mechanics, 
"  The  Elements  cf  Mechanism,"  &c.  Twelfth  Edition,  Enlarged.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.   Crown  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 

"Professor  Goodeve  has  given  us  a  treatise  on  the  steam  engine  which  will  bear  comparison 
with  anything  written  by  Huxley  or  Maxwell,  and  we  can  award  it  no  higlier  praise."— £»fci«e<''.  ^ 
"  Mr.  Goodeve's  text-book  is  a  work  of  which  every  young  engineer  should  possess  himself. 

Gas  Engines. 

ON  GAS-ENGINES.  With  Appendix  cJescribing  a  Recent 
Engine  with  Tube  Igniter.  By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  2S.  od. 
cloth.  [J^'^t  published. 

••  Like  all  Mr.  Goodeve  s  writings,  the  present  is  no  exception  In  point  of  general  excellence. 
It  is  a  valuable  httle  volume." — Mecha}iical  It^'orld, 

Steam  Engine  Design. 

A  HANDBOOK  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  with  especial 
Reference  to  Small  and  Medium-sized  Engines.  For  the  Use  of  Engine- 
Makers,  Mechanical  Draughtsmen,  Engineering  Students  and  Users  of  Steam 
Power.  By  Herman  Haeder,  C.E.  English  Edition,  Re-edited  by  the 
Author  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  and  Translated,  with  considerable 
Additions  and  .Alterations,  by  H.  H.  P.  Powles,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.  With 
nearly  i,ioo  Mustrations.    Crown  8vo,  gs.  cloth. 

"  A  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  steam  engine  and  its  details,  and  one  which  must  take  a  per- 
manent place  in  Engl  sh  drav.ing-o(iices  and  workshops." — .7  /-orcifta/t  Patfcrn-niakcr. 

"  Tills  is  an  excellent  book,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  con- 
struction and  design  of  medium  sized  stationary  engines.  ...  A  careful  study  of  its  contents 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  sections  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  probably  no  other  book 
like  it  in  this  countiy.  The  volume  aims  Pt  showing  the  resulis  of  practical  experience,  and  it 
certainly  may  claim  a  complete  achievement  of  this  itiea." — Nature. 

"  There  can  tie  no  fiuestion  as  to  its  value.  We  cortlially  commend  it  to  all  concerned  in  the 
design  and  construct. on  of  the  steam  engine." — .^kchanical  ll'orUi. 

Steam  Boilers. 

A  TREATISE  ON  STEAM  BOILERS:  Their  Strength,  Con- 
■Jruction,  and  Economical  Working.  By  Robert  Wilson,  C.E.  Fifth  Edition, 
i2rao,  6s.  cloth. 

"The  best  treatise  that  has  ever  been  published  on  steam  boilers. "~F?r^Vi«r. 
"The  author  shows  himself  perfect  master  of  his  subject,  and  we  heartily  recommend  all  em. 
ploying  steam  power  to  possess  themselves  of  the  work." — Ryland's  Iron  Trade  Circular. 

Bo  Her  C'h  i  m  neys. 

BOILER  and' FACTORY  CHIMNEYS;  Their  Draught-Power 
and  Stability.  With  a  Chapter  on  Lightning  Conductors.  By  Robert 
Wilson,  A. I.e. E.,  Author  of  "A  Treatise  on  Steam  Boilers,"  &c.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  scientific  building." — T/ie  Builder. 

Boiler  Making. 

THE  BOILER-MAKER'S  READY  RECKONER  &■  ASSIST- 
ANT. With  E.xamples  of  Practical  Geometry  and  Templating,  for  the  Use 
of  Platers,  Smiths  and  Riveters.  By  John  Courtney,  Edited  by  D.  K.  Clark, 
M.I. C.E.  Third  Edition,  480  pp.,  with  i4oIllusts.  Fcap.  8vo,  ys.  half-bound. 
"  No  workman  or  apprentice  should  be  without  this  book."— /r,?«  Ti  ade  Circular, 

Locomotive  Engine  Development. 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 
A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Gradual  Improvements  made  in  R;iilway  Engines 
between  1803  and  1893.  By  Clement  E.  Stretton,  C.E.,  Author  of  "  Safe 
Railway  Working,"  &c.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  much  Enlarged. 
With  95  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo,  3s.  6i(.  cloth.  [Just  published. 

"  Stiidf  nts  of  railway  history  and  all  who  are  inl(!r''sl('d  in  the  evolution  of  Uic  modern  locomo- 
tive will  find  much  to  attract  and  entertain  in  this  vohiini;." — The  Times. 

"The  author  of  this  work  is  well  known  to  the  r.iilway  world,  and  no  one  probably  has  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  locomotive.  The  volume  before  us 
should  be  of  value  to  .all  connected  with  the  railway  system  of  this  country."— A'a/Hrr. 
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Fire  Engineerhif). 

FIRES,  FIRE-ENGINES,  AND  FIRE-BRIGADES.  With 
a  History  of  Fire-Engines,  their  Construction,  Use,  and  Management;  Re- 
marks on  Fire-Proof  Buildings,  and  the  Preservation  of  Life  from  Fire  ; 
Statistics  of  the  Fire  Appliances  in  English  Towns  ;  Foreign  Fire  Systems 
Hints  on  Fire  Brigades,  &c.  &c.  By  Charles  F.  T.  Young,  C.E.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  54.)  p^.,  demy  8vo,  £1  4s.  cloth. 
'■  To  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  fires  and  fire  apparatus,  we  most  heartily  commend  this 

book.    It  is  the  only  lingUsli  work  we  now  have  upon  the  suliject."—  Ensinecrinj^. 

'*  It  displays  much  evidence  of  careful  research ;  and  Mr.  Young  has  put  his  facts  neatly 

together.    His  acquaintance  with  the  practical  details  of  the  construction  ol  steam  fire  engines, 

old  and  new.  and  the  conditions  with  which  it  is  necessary  they  should  complj-,  is  accurate  and 

full.' — Engineer, 

Estimating  for  En  ff  ineerinrf  Work,  &c. 

ENGINEERING  ESTIMATES,  COSTS  AND  ACCOUNTS: 
A  Guide  to  Commercial  Engineering.  With  numerous  Examples  of  Esti- 
mates and  Costs  of  Millwright  Work,  Miscellaneous  Productions,  Steam 
Engines  and  Steam  Boilers;  and  a  Section  on  the  Preparation  of  Costs 
Accounts.  By  A  General  Manager.  Demy  Svo,  12s.  cloth. 
'*  This  is  an  excellent  and  very  useful  book,  covering  subject-matter  in  constant  requisition  In 

every  factory  and  workshop.  .  .  .  The  bonk  is  invaluable,  not  only  to  the  young  engineer,  but 

also  to  the  estimate  department  of  every  works." — Bur'/dcr. 

"We  accord  the  work  unqualified  praise.  The  information  is  given  in  a  plain,  straightforward 

manner,  and  hears  throughout  evidence  of  the  intimate  practical  acquaintance  of  the  author  witll 

every  phase  of  connnercial  engineering." — Mcchatiicai  World. 

Engineering  Construction. 

PATTERN-MAKING  :  A  Practical  Treatise,  embracing  the  Main 
Types  of  Engineering  Construction,  and  including  Gearing,  both  Hand  and 
Machine  made.  Engine  Work,  Sheaves  and  Pulleys,  Pipes  and  Columns, 
Screws,  Machine  Parts,  Pumps  and  Cocks,  the  Moulding  of  Patterns  in 
Loam  and  Greensand,  &c.,  together  with  the  methods  of  Estimating  the 
weight  of  Castings;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix  of  Tables  for  Workshop 
Reference.  By  A  Foreman  Pattern  Maker.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly 
Revised  and  much  Enlarged.  With  upwards  of  450  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  7s.  6rf.  cloth.  [Just  published. 

"  A  well-written  technical  guide,  evidently  w-ritten  by  a  man  who  understands  and  has  prac- 
tised what  he  lias  written  about.  .  .  .  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  engineering  students,  young 
loumeymen.  and  others  desirous  of  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  pattern-making." — Builder. 

"More  than  430  illustrations  help  to  explain  the  text,  which  is.  however,  always  clear  and  ex- 
plicit,  thus  rendering  the  work  an  excellent  vade  mecttm  for  tlie  apprentice  who  desires  to  becotZK 
master  of  his  trade." — English  Mechanic. 

rtictionary  of  3Iechanical  Engineering  Terms. 

LOCKWOOD' S  DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  THE 
PRA  CTICE  OF  MECHA  NIC  A  L  ENGINEERING,  embracing  those  current 
in  the  Drawing  Office,  Pattern  Shop,  Foundry,  Fitting,  Turning,  Smith's  and 
Boiler  Shops,  Sec.  Sec.  Comprising  upwards  of  6,000  Definitions.  Edited  by 
A  Foreman  Pattern-Maker,  Author  of  "  Pattern  Making,"  Second 
Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"Just  the  sort  of  handy  dictionary  required  by  the  various  trades  engaged  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering. The  practical  engineering  pupil  will  find  the  book  of  great  value  in  his  studies,  and 
every  foreman  engineer  and  mechanic  should  have  a  copy." — Building  Nc7i's. 

"  Not  merely  a  dictionary,  but.  to  a  certain  extent,  also  a  most  valuable  guide.  It  strikes  us  as 
a  happy  idea  to  combine  with  a  definition  of  the  phrase  useful  information  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats." — Machi}icry  Market, 

Mill  Gearing. 

TOOTHED  GEARING  :  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Offices  and 
Workshops.  By  A  Foreman  Pattern  Maker,  Author  of  "  Pattern  Making," 
"  Lockwood's  Dictionary  of  Mechanical  Engineering  Terms,"  &c.  With 
184  Illustrations.   Crown  Svo,  6s.  cloth.  LJi'st  published. 

Summary  of  Contents, 


Chap.  I.  Principles.— II.  Forma- 
tion OF  Tooth  Profiles. — III.  Pro- 
portions OF  Teeth.— IV.  Methods 
of  Making  Tooth  Forms.— V.  Invo- 
lute Teeth. —  VI.  Some  Special 
Tooth  Forms.— VII.  Bevel  Wheels. 
—  VIII.  Screw  Gears. —  IX.  Worm 
Gears.— X.  HeeTical  Wheels.- XI. 

"  We  must  give  the  book  our  Bminalified  praise  for  its  thoroughness  of  treatment,  and  wc  can 
heartily  recommend  it  to  all  Interested  as  the  most  practical  book  on  the  subject  yet  written."— 
Mechanical  IVorld, 


Skew  Bevels.— XII.  Variable  and 
other  Gears. —  XIII.  Diametrical 
Pitch.— XIV.  The  Odontograph. — 
XV.  Pattern  Gears.— XVI.  Machine 
Moulding  Gears.— XVII.  Machine 
Cut  Gears.- XVIII.  Proportion  of 
Wheels, 
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Stone-ivorJiing  Ma ch inert/. 

STONE-IVORKING  MACHINERY,  and  the  Rapid  and  Economi- 
cal  Conversion  of  Stone.  With  Hints  on  the  Arrangement  and  Management 
of  Stone  Works.  By  M.  Powis  Bale,  M.I.M.E.  With  lUusts.  Crown  avo,  gs, 

"Til.:;  bojk  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  mason  or  student  of  stone-work."— Ci)«:<:>-j/ 
G:tara':an,  „ 

"  A  capital  liandbook  for  all  who  manipulate  stone  for  building  or  ornamental  purposes.  — 

Pinnj)  Constriiction  and  3Ianagement. 

PUMPS  AND  PUMPING  :  A  Handbook  for  Pump  Users.  Being 
Notes  on  Selection,  Construction  and  Management.  By  M.  Powis  Bale, 
M.I.M.E.,  Author  of  "  Woodworking  Machinery,"  "  Saw  Mills,"  &c.  Second 
Edition,  Revised.    Crown  Svo,  2S.  6rf.  cloth. 

"  The  matter  is  set  forth  as  concisely  as  possible.  In  fact.  conclensaHcn  rather  than  diffuseness 
bas  been  the  author's  aim  throuijhout;  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  omitted  anything  likely  to  bo 
of  u.ie."—'jFoi(r}:al  of  Gas  LigJitir.g. 

"  ThoroUt^hly  pr;ictical  and  simply  and  clearly  written." — Gi.is^c-L'  HcyaUi. 

Milling  Machinerif,  etc. 

MILLING   MACHINES   AND   PROCESSES :    A  Practical 

Treatise  on  Shaping  Metals  by  Rotary  Cutlers,  incladiiig  Information  on 
Making  and  Grinding  the  Cutters.  By  Paul  N.  Hasluck,  Author  of  "  Lathe- 
work,"  "  Handybooks  for  Handicrafts,"  &c.  With  upwards  of  500  Engrav- 
ings, including  numerous  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Large  crown  Svo,  332 
pages,  I3S.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  new  departure  im  engineering  literature.  .  .  .  We  can  recommend  this  work  to  all 
fnterested  in  milling  machines  ;  it  is  what  it  professes  to  be — a  practical  treatise." — Engineer. 

*'  A  capital  and  reliable  book,  which  will  no  doubt  be  of  cor.siderable  ser\'ice,  both  to  those 
who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  process  as  well  as  to  those  who  contemplate  its  adoption." 

Industries. 

Turning. 

LATHE-WORK  :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Tools,  Appliances, 
and  Processes  employed  in  the  Art  of  Turning.  By  Paul  N.  Hasluck. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Cr.  Svo,  5s.  cloth. 

"  Written  by  a  man  who  knows,  not  only  how  work  ought  to  be  done,  but  who  also  knows  how 
to  do  it,  and  how  to  convey  his  knowledge  to  others.    To  ail  turners  this  book  would  be  valuable." 

"  V.'e  can  safely  recommend  the  work  to  young  engineers.  To  the  amateur  It  will  simply  be 
in  .-aluabie.    To  the  student  it  will  convey  a  great  deal  of  useful  information." — Engiiieert 

Sorew-Cxitting. 

SCREW  THREADS  :  And  Methods  oj  Producitig  Them.  With 
Numerous  Tables,  and  complete  directions  for  using  Screw-Cutting  Lathes. 
By  Pal-l  N.  Hasluck,  Author  of  "  Lathe-Work,"  &c.  With  Seventy-four 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Waistcoat-pocket  size, 
IS.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Full  of  useful  information,  hints  and  practical  criticism.  Taps,  dies  and  scretving-tools  gene, 
rally  are  illustrated  and  their  action  descrilied." — Mechanical  IVorld. 

"  It  is  a  complete  compendium  of  all  the  details  of  the  screw  cutting  lathe  ;  in  fact  a  viultitm 
in  parvj  on  all  the  subjects  it  treats  upon.'' — Carpenter  ar.d  Bnildir. 

Smith's  Tables  for  Mechanics,  etc, 

TABLES.  MEMORANDA,  AND  CALCULATED  RESULTS, 
FOR  MECHANICS,  ENGINEERS.  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  etc. 
Selected  and  Arranged  by  Francis  Smith.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised 
and  Enlarged,  witli  a  New  Sfction  of  Electrical  Tables,  Formul.e,  and 
Memoranda.    Waistcoat-pocket  size,  is.  6d.  limp  leather. 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  be  as  difficult  to  make  a  small  pocket-VfOok  selection  of  notes  and  formula 
Co  suit  ALL  engineers  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  universal  medicine ;  but  Mr.  Smith's  waistcoat- 
pocket  collection  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  successful  attempt." — Engineer, 

"The  best  example  we  have  ever  seen  of  270  pages  of  useful  matter  packed  Into  the  dlmen* 
slons  of  a  card-case." — Bitildinif  Ne-us.       "  A  veritable  pocket  treasury  of  knowledge." — Iron, 

French-English  Glossary  for  Engineers,  etc. 

A  POCKET  GLOSSARYof  TECHNICAL  TERMS:  ENGLISH- 
FRENCH,  FRENCH-ENGLISH  ;  with  Tables  suitable  for  the  Architectural, 
Engineering,  Manufacturing  and  Nautical  Professions.     By  John  James 
Fletcher,  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
200  pp.    Waistcoat-pocket  size,  11.  6d,  limp  leather. 
"  It  is  a  very  great  advant.ige  for  readers  and  correspondents  in  Franco  and  Engl.and  to  have 
to  large  a  number  of  the  words  relatinjt  to  engineering  and  manuf.acturers  collected  m  a  liliputian 
volume.   The  little  book  will  be  useful  both  to  students  and  travellers." — 'I rc/iitecf. 

"  The  glossary  of  terms  is  very  complete,  and  many  of  the  tables  are  new  and  well  arranged. 
We  cordially  commend  the  book.'  ~-d\fechanical  Peoria, 
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Year-Book  of  Enffineering  Forr^^ttlce,  <&€. 

THE  ENGINEER'S  YEAR-BOOK  FOR  1894.  Comprising 
Formulas,  Rules,  Tables,  Data  and  Memoranda  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Elec- 
trical. Marine  and  Mine  Engineering.  By  H.  R.  Kempe,  A.M.  Inst.C  E., 
M. I. E.E..  Technical  Officer  of  the  Engineer-in-Chief's  Office,  General  Pr?i 
Office,  London,  Author  of  "A  Handbook  of  Electrical  Testing,''  "Thu 
Electrical  Engineer's  Pocket-Book,"  &c.  Wiih  700  Illustrations,  specially 
Engraved  for  the  work.  Crown  8vo,  600  pages,  8s.  leather.  \Jiist  pubhshed. 
"  Rcpresenls  ,in  enormous  quantity  of  work,  and  fonns  a  desirable  book  of  reference."  —7V;r 

*'  The  book  is  distinctly  in  advance  of  most  similar  piibl-cations  in       cownXry."— f.ttgiitefrifc. 

*'  This  vahiable  and  well-designed  book  of  reference  meets  the  demands  oi  all  descriptions 
engineers." — Saturday  Review. 

"Teems  with  up-to-date  information  in  every  branch  of  engineering  and  construction." — 
Btiihiinz  News. 

"  The  needs  of  the  engineering  profession  could  hardly  be  supplied  in  a  more  admirable, 
complete  and  convenient  form.  To  say  lhat  it  more  than  sustains  ah  comparisons  is  praise  of  the 
highest  sort,  ard  that  may  justly  be  SMd  of  it  "—Mivifti;  Jonrttal. 

"There  is  certainly  room  'or  the  new  corner,  which  supplies  explanations  and  d-rcctions.  rs 
well  as  formul.ne  and  tables.  It  deserves  to  become  one  of  the  most  successfulofthclcchnic.il 
a  n  nu  als . '  "—A  rch  itect. 

"  Brings  together  viih  great  i^ki'l  all  the  technical  information  which  an  engineer  has  to  use 
day  by  day.    Jt  is  in  every  u^y  .uUi.irably  equipped,  and  is  sure  to  prove  successful."— .S'iv^/jm/iJ'/. 

"  The  up-to  dateness  of  Mr.  Kempe's  compilation  is  a  quality  that  will  not  be  lost  on  the  busy 
people  for  w  hom  the  work  is  '\i\t^\\(\ftf\J''—GiasQOiv  Herald. 

Portable  Enghves. 

THE  PORTABLE  ENGINE;  ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
MANAGEMENT.  A  Practical  Manual  for  Owners  and  Users  of  Steam 
Engines  generally.  By  William  Dvson  Wansbrough.  With  go  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  3s,  6d.  cloth. 
"  This  Is  a  work  of  value  to  those  who  use  steam  machinery.  .  .  .  Should  be  read  by  every* 
one  who  has  a  steam  engine,  on  a  farm  or  elsewhere." — Mark  Lane  Exfrcss. 

'*  We  cordially  conunend  this  work  to  buyers  and  owners  ot  steam  engines,  and  to  those  whe 
have  to  do  with  their  construction  or  use. " —  Timber  Trades  yonnutL 

"Such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  steam  engine  as  Mr.  Wansbrough  furnishes  to  the  reader 
should  be  acquired  by  all  intelligent  owners  and  others  who  use  the  steam  engine." — Hniiding  Ncus. 

"  An  excellent  text-book  of  this  useful  form  of  engin".  •  Th'=  Hints  to  Purchasers '  contain  a 
good  deal  of  commonsense  and  practical  wisdom." — English  Mechanic* 

Iron  and  Steel, 

IRON  AND  STEEL  "  ;  A  Work  for  the  Forge,  Foundry,  Factory, 

and  Office.  Containing  ready,  useful,  and  trustworthy  Information  for  Iron- 
masters and  their  Stock-tak<  rs ;  Managers  of  Bar,  Rail,  Plate,  and  Sheft 
Rolling  Mills;  Iron  and  Metal  Founders;  Iion  Ship  and  Bridge  Builders  ; 
Mechanical,  Mining,  and  Consulting  Engineers  ;  Architects,  Contractors, 
Builders,  and  Professional  Draughtsmen.  By  Charles  Hoare,  Author  ct 
"The  Slide  Rule,"  &c.  Eighth  Edition,  Revised  ihroughout  and  considerably 
Enlarged.    32mo,  6s.  leather, 

'*  For  comprehensiveness  the  book  has  not  its  equal." — Tf-on. 

*'  One  of  the  best  of  the  pocket  books." — English  Mechanic, 

'•We  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  those  engfaged  in  conslderingf  the  det^  of  all  kinds  of 
ron  and  steel  ^noxV:^."— Naval  Science. 

Elementary  Mechanics. 

CONDENSED  MECHANICS,   A  Selection  of  Formulse.  Rules, 
Tables,  and  Data  for  the  Use  of  Engineering  Students,  Science  Classes,  &c. 
In  Accordance  with  the  Requirements  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
By  W.  G.  Crawford  Hughes,  A.M.I.C.E.   Crown  8vo,  as.  6d.  cloth. 
'*  The  book  is  well  fitted  for  those  who  are  either  confronted  with  practical  ]>roMems  in  their 
work,  or  are  preparing  for  examination  and  wish  to  refresh  their  knowledge  by  gouig  through  their 
fommla?  again."— A/a rine  Jingineer. 

"  It  is  well  arranged,  and  meets  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended." — Railway  Xe^vs. 

Steam, 

THE  SAFE  USE  OF  STEAM.  Containing  Rules  for  Un- 
professional Steam-users.   By  an  Engineer.   Sixth  Edition.    Sewed,  6rf. 

"  If  steam-lifers  would  but  learn  this  little  book  by  heart,  boiler  explosions  would  become 
sensations  by  their  rarity." — English  Mechanic, 

HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER;  with  Information  and  Sug- 
gestions on  tlie  best  Methods  of  Heating  Public,  Private  and  Horticultural 
Buildings.  By  Walter  Jones.  Second  Edition.  With  96  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  25.  61/. 

"  We  confidently  recommend  all  Interested  )n  heating  hy  hot  water  to  secure  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  little  treatise.  "—T'/jf  Plumber  aud  Decorator. 
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THE  POPULAR  WORKS  OF  MICHAEL  REYNOLDS 

("The  Engine  Driver's  Friend"). 

Locomotive-Engine  Driving. 

LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE  DRIVING:  A  Practical  Manml  for 
Engmeen  in  charge  oj  Locomotive  Engines.  By  Michael  Reynolds,  Member 
of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  formerly  Locomotive  Inspector  L.  B.  and  S.  C.  R. 
Ninth  Edition.  Including  a  Key  to  the  Locomotive  Engine.  With  Illus- 
trations and  Portrait  ot  Author.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6rf.  cloin. 

"Mr.  Reynolds  has  supplied  a  want,  and  has  supplied  it  well.  We  can  confidently  recommend 
the  book,  not  only  to  the  practical  driver,  but  to  everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  performance 
of  locomotive  engines." — The  Eiitjineer, 

"  Mr.  Reynolds  has  opened  a  new  chapter  In  the  literature  of  the  day.  This  admirable  practical 
treatise,  of  the  practical  utility  of  which  we  have  to  speak  in  terms  of  warm  commendation." — 
Achciitzum. 

"  E-.  idently  the  work  of  one  who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly."—  Raihvay  Service  Gazette. 
"  ^Vere  the  cautions  and  rules  given  in  the  book  to  become  part  of  the  every-day  working  of 
our  engine-drivers,  we  might  have  fewer  distressing  accidents  to  deplore." — Scotsjfian. 

Stationary  Engine  Driving. 

STATIONARY  ENGINE  DRIVING:  A  Practical  Manual  for 
Engineers  in  charge  0/ Stationary  Engines.  By  Michael  Revnold?.  Fifth 
Edition,  Enlarged.  With  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6rf.  cloth. 
"The  author  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subjects,  and  his  advice  on  the  various  points 
treated  is  clear  and  practical.  .  .  .  He  has  produced  a  manual  >*hich  is  an  exceedingly  useful 
one  for  the  class  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended." — £n£'tneeri'tir. 

"  Our  author  leaves  no  stone  unturned.  He  is  determined  that  his  readers  shall  not  only  know 
something  about  the  stationary  engine,  but  all  about  it." — En^neer. 

".\n  engineman  who  h.as  mastered  the  contents  of  Mr.Rejmolds'sbook  will  require  but  little  actual 
experience  with  boilers  and  engines  before  he  can  be  trusted  to  look  after  them." — En^lisHMechatiU, 

The  Engineer,  Fireman,  and  Engine-Boy. 

THE  MODEL  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEER,  FIREMAN,  and 
ENGINE-BOY.    Comprising  a  Historical  Notice  of  the  Pioneer  Locomotive 
Engines  and  their  Inventors.  By  Michael  Reynolds.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  a  fine  Portrait  of  George  Stephenson.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  cloth. 
"  From  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  author  it  will  appeal  to  the  railway  man  of  to-day  more 
forcibly  than  anything  written  by  Dr.  Smiles.    .    .    .    The  volume  contains  mformation  of  a  tech- 
nical kind,  and  facts  that  every  driver  should  be  familiar  with." — English  Mechanic. 

"We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  book  in  the  possession  of  everyone  in  the  kingdom  who  has 
ever  laid,  or  is  to  lay,  hands  on  a  locomotive  engine." — Iron, 

Continuous  Railivay  Brakes. 

CONTINUOUS  RAILWAY  BRAKES :  A  Practical  Treatise  on 

the  several  Systems  in  Use  in  the  United  Kingdom;  their  Construction  and 
Performance.  With  copious  Illustrations  and  numerous  Tables.  By  Michael 
Reynolds.    Large  crown  Bvo,  gs.  cloth. 

"  A  popular  explanation  ot  the  different  brakes.  It  will  be  of  ^eat  assistance  In  forming  pubUc 
opinion,  and  will  be  studied  with  benefit  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  brake."— 
Mechanic:. 

"Written  with  sufficient  technical  detail  to  enable  the  principle  and  relative  connection  of  the 
various  parts  of  each  particular  brake  to  be  readily  grasped." — Mechanical  IVorld. 

Engine-Driving  Life. 

ENGINE-DRIVING  LIFE:  Stirring  Adventures  and  Incidents 

in  the  Lives  of  Locomotive-Engine  Drivers.  By  Michael  Reynolds.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  is.  6(/.  cloth.  IJ'ist  published. 

"From  first  to  last  perfectly  fascinating.  Wilkie  Collins's  most  thrilling  conceptions  are  thrown 
Into  the  shade  by  true  incidents,  endless  in  their  variety,  related  in  every  page." — North  British  Mail. 

"Anyone  who  wishes  to  get  a  real  insight  into  railway  life  cannot  do  better  than  read  '  Engine- 
Driving  Life'  for  himself;  and  if  he  once  take  it  up  he  will  find  that  the  author's  enthusiasm  and  real 
love  of  the  engine-driving  profession  will  carry  him  ontiU  he  has  read  every  page."— 5a/Mrii;aj  ./Ce7>i'<:a/. 

Pocket  Companion  for  Enginemen. 

THE  ENGINEMAN'S  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  PR  AC- 

TICAL  EDUCATOR  FOR  ENGINEMEN,  BOILER  ATTEND.4NTS, 
AND  MECHANICS  By  Michael  Reynolds.  With  Forty-live  Illustra- 
tions and  numerous  Diagrams.  Tliird  Edition,  Revised.  Royal  i8mo,  3s.  6d., 
strongly  bound  for  pocket  wear. 

"  This  .idmirable  work  Is  well  suited  to  accomplish  Its  object,  being  the  honest  workm.inship  of 
a  competent  engineer." — GtaTi^mu  Herald. 

"  A  most  meritorious  work,  giving  In  a  succinct  and  practical  form  all  the  Information  an  engine- 
minder  desirous  of  m.astering  the  scientific  principles  of  his  d.aily  calling  would  require."— rA« 

■  A  hoon  to  those  who  .arc  striving  to  become  eflicient  mechanics."- /)a>'i>  Chronicle, 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  SURVEYING,  etc. 

MR.  NUMBER'S  VALUABLE  ENGINEERING  BOOKS. 

TJie  H  ater  Stipi)ly  of  Cities  and  Toivns. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  TREATISE  on  the  WATER-SUPPLY 
OF  CITIES  AND  TOIVNS.  By  William  Humber,  A-M.Inst.C.E.,  and 
M.  Inst.  M.E.,  Author  ot  "Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Construction," 
&c.  &c.  Illustrated  with  50  Double  Plates,  i  Single  Plate,  Coloured 
Frontispiece,  and  upwards  ot  250  Woodcuts,  and  containing  400  pages  of 
Test.  Imp.  4to,  £6  6s.  elegantly  and  substantially  half-bound  in  morocco. 
Ltst  of  Contents. 

I.  Historical  Sketch  of  some  of  the  means  |  Conduits.— XIII.  Distribution  of  Water.— XIV. 
t^iat  have  been  adopted  for  the  Supply  of  AVater  I  Meters,  Ser\'ice  Pipes,  and  House  Fittings.— 
to  Cities  and  Towns.— 11.  Water  and  the  Fo-  I  XV.  The  Law  and  Economy  of  Water  Works, 
reign  Matter  usually  associated  with  it.— III.  XVI;  Constant  and  Intermittent  Supply.— 
Ranifall  and  Evaporation.— IV.  Springs  and  I  XVII.  Description  of  Plates.  —  Appendices, 
the  water-bearing  formations  of  various  dis-  \  giving  Tables  of  Rates  of  Supply,  Velocities, 
tricts. — V.  Measurement  and  Estimation  of  the  \  &c.  &c.,  together  with  Specilications  of  several 
flow  of  Water — VI.  Un  tlie  Selection  of  the  ,  Works  illustrated,  among  which  will  be  found: 
Source  of  Supply. — VII.  Wells. — Vlll.  Reser-  \  Aberdeen,  Bideford,  Canterbury,  Dundee, 
voirs. — IX.  The  Purirication  of  Water. — X.  1  Halifax,  Lambeth,  Rotherbam,  Dublin,  and 
Pumps.  —  XI.    Pumping   Machinery.  —  XII.    I  others. 

"The  most  systematic  and  valuable  work  upon  water  supply  hitherto  produced  In  English,  or 
(n  any  other  language.  .  .  ,  Mr.  Kumbers  work  is  characterised  almost  throughout  by  an 
cxhaustiveness  much  more  distinctive  of  French  and  German  than  of  English  techni^  treatises." 
— EtigiiiEcr. 

"  We  can  congratulate  Mr.  Humber  on  having  been  able  to  give  so  large  an  amount  of  Infor- 
mation on  a  subject  so  important  as  the  water  supply  of  cities  and  towns.  The  plates,  fifty  in 
number,  are  mostly  drawings  of  executed  works,  and  alone  would  have  commanded  the  attentioa 
of  every  engineer  whose  practice  maj'  he  in  this  branch  of  the  profession." — BuiicUr. 

Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Construction. 

A  COMPLETE  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  CAST 
AND  WROUGHT  IRON  BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION,  including  Iron 
Foundations.  In  Three  Parts — Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive.  By 
William  Humber,  A.M. Inst.C.E.,  and  M.Inst.M.E.  Third  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  much  improved,  with  115  Double  Plates  (20  of  which  now  first 
appear  in  this  edition),  and  numerous  Additions  to  the  Text,  In  Two  Vols.i 
imp.  4to,  £6  16s.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

"A  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  standard  literature  of  civil  engineering.  In  addition  to 
elevations,  plans  and  sections,  large  scale  details  are  given  which  very  much  enhance  the  instruc- 
tive worth  of  those  illustrations."— Cii'i/ £K.si>;«r  a>i<i  Archilecfs  yournat. 

"Mr.  number's  stately  volumes,  btely  issued— in  which  the  most  important  bridges  erected 
during  the  last  five  years,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Brunei,  Sir  W.  Cubitt,  Mr.  Hawk- 
ihaw,  Mr.  Pa^-c,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Hemans,  and  others  an>ong  our  most  eminent  engineers,  are 
drawn  and  specifted  in  great  detail." — Engineer. 

Strains,  Calculation  of. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  FOR  THE  CALCULATION  OF  STRAINS 

IN  GIRDERS  AND  SI  MIL  A  RSTR  UCTURES,  A  ND  THEIR  STRENG  TH. 

Consisting  of  Formulae  and  Corresponding  Diagrams,  with  numerous  details 

for  Practical  Application,  &c.    By  William  Humber,  A-M. Inst.C.E.,  &c. 

Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  nearly  100  Woodcuts  and  3  Plates,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  formulje  are  neatly  expressed,  and  the  diagrams  good."— At/teKaiitx. 

'•  We  heartily  commend  this  really  kaildy  book  to  our  engineer  and  architect  readers."— JJ!^- 
tUh  Mechanic. 

Barloiv's  Strengthof  Materials.enlarged  by  Humber. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS; 
with  Rules  for  Application  in  Architecture,  the  Construction  of  Suspension 
Bridges,  Railways,  &c.  By  Peter  Barlow,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition,  Revised 
by  his  Sons,  P.  W.  Barlow,  F.R.S. ,  and  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.R.S. ;  to  which 
are  added.  Experiments  by  Hodgkinson,  Fairbairn,  and  Kirkaldy;  and 
Formulae  for  Calculating  Girders,  &c.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  Wm.  Humber, 
A-M.  Inst.C.E.  Demy  8vo,  400  pp.,  with  19  large  Plates  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts, i8j.  cloth. 

"  Valuable  alike  to  the  student,  tyro,  and  the  experienced  practitioner.  It  will  always  rank 
tuturc,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  as  the  standard  treatise  on  that  particular  subject."— £'u-i««r. 
"  There  is  no  greater  authority  th.in  Barlow."— ^Ki'.W'/^-A'wj.  ,    ,     ,  ,   ,  , 

"  As  a  scientific  work  of  the  first  class,  it  deserves  a  foremost  place  on  the  bookshelves  of  every 
cIvU  engineer  and  practical  mechanic." — English  Mechanic. 
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MR.  NUMBER'S  GREAT  WORK  ON  MODERN  ENGINEERING. 

Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  imperial  4to,  price  £12  12s.,  half-morocco,  Each 
Volume  sold  separately  as  follows  : — 

A  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MODERN  ENGINEER- 
ING. First  Series.  Comprising  Civil,  Mechanical,  Marine,  Hydraulic, 
Railway,  Bridge,  and  other  Engineering  Works,  &c.  By  William  Humber, 
A-M.Inst.C.E.,  &c.  Imp.  4to,  with  36  Double  Plates,  drawn  to  a  large  scale, 
Photographic  Portrait  of  John  Hawkshaw,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  and  copious 
descriptive  Letterpress,  Specifications,  &c.,  £s  3s.  half-morocco. 

List  of  the  Pl.atet  and  Diagrams. 
vnctoria  Station  and  Roof.  L.  B.  &  S.  C.  R.  Thames,  West  London  Extension  Railway  (J 
fS  plates) ;  Southport  Pier  (;  plates) ;  Victoria  plates) ;  Armour  Plates :  Suspension  Bridge, 
Station  and  Roof.  L.  C.  &  D.  and  G.  W.  R.  (6  Thames  (4  plates) ;  The  Allen  Engine ;  Sus- 
plates):  Roof  of  Cremome  Music  Hall;  Bridge  pension  Bridge,  Avon  (3  plates);  Underground 
over  G.  N.  Railway  ;  Roof  of  Station.  Dutch  Railway  (3  plates). 
Rhenish  Rail  (2  plates) ;   Bridge   over  the 

"  Handsomely  lithographed  and  printed.  It  will  find  favour  with  many  who  desire  to  preserve 
In  a  permanent  form  copies  of  the  plans  and  specifications  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  the  con- 
tractors for  many  important  engineering  works." — Eii^  incer. 

HUMBERTS  PROGRESS  OF  MODERN  ENGINEERING, 
Second  Series,  Imp.  4to,  with  36  Double  Plates,  Photographic  Portrait  of 
Robert  Stephenson,  C.E.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  tScc,  and  copious  descriptive  Letter- 
press, Specifications,  &c.,  ^^^3  3s.  half-morocco. 

List  0/  the  Plates  and  Diagrams, 


Birkenhead  Docks,  Low  Water  Basin  {15 
plates);  Charing  Cross  Station  Roof,  C.  C. 
Railway  (3  plates} ;  Dig-swell  Viaduct,  Great 
Northern  Railway ;  Robbery  Wood  Viaduct, 
Great  Northern  Railway;  Iron  Permanent 
Way;  Clydach  Viaduct,  Merthyr,  Tredegar, 


and  Abergavenny  Railway Ebbw  Viaduct, 
Merthyr,  Tredegar,  and  Abergavenny  Rail- 
way; College  "\^''ood  Viaduct,  Cornwall  Rail- 
way* ;  Dublin  Winter  Palace  Roof  (3  plates)  ; 
Bridge  over  the  Thames,  L.  C.  &  D.  Railway 
(6  plates) ;  Albert  Harbour,  Greenock  (4  plates). 


'  Mr.  Humber  has  done  the  profession  good  and  true  service,  by  the  fine  collection  of  examples 
he  has  here  brought  before  the  profession  and  the  public."— PracHca}  Meckafiic's  J^ourJial. 

H  UMBER'S  PROGRESS  OF  MODERN  ENGINEERING. 
Third  Series.  Imp.  4to,  with  40  Double  Plates,  Photographic  Portrait  of 
J.  R.  M'Clean,  late  Pres.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  copious  descriptive  LetterpresSi 
Specifications,  &c.,  £3  3s.  half-morocco. 

List  of  the  Plates  and  Diagrams. 

MAIN  DRAINAGE,  METROPOLIS.— A'orrt  I  Sewer,  Reservoir  and  Outlet  (4  plates) ;  Outfall 
JiA-.— Map  showing  Interception  of  Sewers;  i  Sewer,  Filth  Hoist ;  Sectio!;s  of^Sewers  (North 
Middle  Level  Sewer  (2  plates) ;  Outfall  Sewer,    i   and  South  Sides). 

Bridge  over  River  Lea  (3  plates) ;  Outfall  Sewer,  THA.MES  EMBANKMENT.— Section  of  River 

Bridge  over  Marsh  Lane,  Korth  Woolwich  '  Wall ;  Steamboat  Pier,  Westminster  (2  plates); 
Railway,  and  Bow  and  Barking  Railway  June-  ■  Landing  Stairs  between  Charing  Cross  and 
tion  ;  OutfaU  Sewer,  Bridge  over  Bow  and  ,  Waterloo  Bridges  ;  York  Gate  (2  plates) ;  Over. 
Barkmg  Raihvay  (3  plates);  OutfaU  Sewer,  i  flow  and  Outlet  at  Savoy  Street  Sewer  (3  plates) ; 
Bridge  over  East  London  Waterworks' Feeder  Steamboat  Pier,  Waterloo  Bridge  (3  plates) ; 
(2  plates) ;  Outfall  Sewer.  Reservoir  (2  plates) ;  1  Junction  of  Sevi-ers,  Plans  and  Sections  ; 
Outfall  Sewer,  Tumbling  Bay  and  Outlet ;  Out-  '  Gullies,  Plans  and  Sections;  Rolling  Stock; 
fall  Sewer,  Penstocks.  South  Srrfc— Outfall  ,  Granite  and  Iron  Forts. 
Sewer,  Berraondscy  Branch  (2  plates);  Outfall 

"The  drawings  have  a  constantly  increasing  value,  and  whoever  desires  to  possess  clear  repre- 
sentations of  the  two  great  works  carried  out  by  our  MetropoliUn  Board  will  obtain  Mr.  Humber'i 
Tolume. ' — Eftj^ifieer. 

HUMBER'S  PROGRESS  OF  MODERN  ENGINEERING. 
Fourth  Series.  Imp.  4to,  with  36  Double  Plates,  Photographic  Portrait  of 
John  Fowler,  late  Pres.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  copious  descriptive  Letterpress, 
Specifications,  &c.,  £3  3s.  half-morocco. 

List  of  the  Plates  and  Diagrams. 
Abbey  Mills  Pumping  Station.  Main  Drain-    |   Mesopotamia  ;  Viaduct  over  the  River  Wve 

MctrODOllS  U  Diates)  ;   Harrow  Ijnrkc:  le         M:,ll..„,l  i,>n;',..,„  /,  .  c»   x<i. 


age.  Metropolis  (4  plates) ;  Barrow  Docks  (5 
plates) ;  Manquis  Viaduct,  Santiago  and  Va!r 
paraiso  Railway  (2  plates);  Adam's  Locomo- 
tive, St.  Helen's  (Janal  Railw.iy  (2  plates) ; 
Cannon  Street  Station  Roof,  Charing  Cross 
Railway  (3  plates) ;  Ko.id  Bridge  over  the  River 
Moka  (2  plates) ;  Telegraphic  Appar,itus  for 


Midland  Railway  (3  plates) ;  St.  Germans  V' la- 
duct,  Cornwall  Kaflivay  (2  plates) ;  Wrought- 
Iron  Cylinder  for  Diving  Bell;  MiUwall  Docks 
(6  plates) ;  Milroy's  Tatent  Hxcavator  ;  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  (6  plates) ;  Harbours, 
Ports,  and  Breakwaters  (3  plates). 


"  We  ghdly  welcome  another  year's  Issue  of  this  v.-Uuablc  publication  from  the  able  pen  of 
Mr.  Humber.  The  accuracy  and  general  excellence  of  this  worlt  are  well  known,  while  its  useful, 
ness  in  giving  the  measurements  and  details  of  some  of  the  latest  cx.implcs  of  cngincerlni?  as 
carried  out  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  profession,  cannot  be  too  highly  prizei:  —Ai  lisait 
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Statics,  Graphic  and  Analytic. 

GRAPHIC  AND  ANALYTIC  STATICS,  in  their  Practical  Appli- 
cation to  the  Treatment  of  Stresses  in  Roofs,  Sslid  Girders,  Lattice,  Bowstring 
and  Suspension  Bridges,  Braced  Iron  Arches  and  Piers,  and  other  Frameworks. 
By  R.  Hudson  Graham,  C.E.  Containing  Diagrams  and  Plates  to  Scale. 
With  numerous  Examples,  many  taken  from  existing  Structures.  Specially 
arranged  for  Class-work  in  Colleges  and  Universities,  Second  Edition  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged.   8vo,  i6s.  cloth. 

"Mr.  Graham's  book  will  find  a  place  wherever  gr.iphlc  and  analytic  statics  are  used  or  studied." 
—•hng^Heer. 

"  The  work  Is  excellent  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  has  evidently  been  prepared  with 
much  care.  The  directions  for  working  are  ample,  and  are  illustrated  by  an  abundance  of  well- 
selected  exaii'.plcs.    It  is  an  excellent  text  book  for  the  practical  draughtsman.  "— .rf/A«n<z«»«. 

Practical  Mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN:  Being  a  Common- 
place Book  of  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics.    Designed  chiefly  for  the  use 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Architects  and  Surveyors.    By  Olinthus  Gregory, 
LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  Enlarged  by  Henry  Law,  C.E.   4th  Edition,  carefully 
Revised  by  J.  R.Young,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Belfast  College, 
With  13  Plates.   8vo,  £1  is.  cloth. 
"  The  cni,nneer  or  architect  will  here  find  ready  to  his  hand  rules  for  solving  nearly  every  mathe- 
matical difficulty  that  may  arise  in  his  practice.    The  rules  are  in  all  cases  explained  by  means  of 
examples,  in  which  ever>'  step  of  the  process  is  clearly  worked  oM.  "— Builder. 

"  One  of  the  most  serviceable  books  for  practical  mechanics.  .  .  It  is  an  instnictive  book  for 
the  student,  and  a  text-book  for  him  who,  having  once  mastered  the  subjects  it  treats  of,  needs 
occasionally  to  refresh  his  memory  upon  them." — BuUdiue  News, 

Hydraulic  Tables, 

HYDRAULIC  TABLES,  CO-EFFICIENTS, and  FORMULA 
for  finding  the  Discharge  of  Water  from  Orifices,  Notches,  Weirs,  Pipes,  and 
Rivers.   With  New  Formulae,  Tables,  and  General  Information  on  Rainfall, 
Catchment-Basins,  Drainage,  Sewerage,  Water  Supply  for  Towns  and  Mill 
Power.    By  John  Neville,  Civil  Engineer,  M.R.I. A.    Third  Ed.,  carefully 
Revised,  with  considerable  Additions.  Numerous  Illusts,    Cr.  8vo,  14s.  cloth. 
"  Alike  valuable  to  students  ;ind  eni^iTieer:  in  pr.l^lice  ;  its  study  will  prevent  the  annoyance  of 
avoidable  failures,  and  .tssist  rhem  to  select  the  readiest  means  of  successfully  carrying  out  any 
given  work  connected  with  hydraulic  engineering." — Mitiiu^r  youmal. 

"  It  is,  of  all  English  books  on  tlie  supject,  the  one  nearest  to  completeness.  ,  .  .  From  the 
good  arrangement  of  the  matter,  the  clear  explanations,  and  abundance  of  formulae,  the  carefully 
calculated  tables,  and,  above  all,  the  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  theory  and  construction, 
which  is  displayed  from  first  to  last,  the  book  will  be  found  to  be  an  acquisition." — ArchUed, 

Hydraxilics. 

HYDRA  ULIC  MANUAL.    Consisting  of  Working  Tables  and 
Explanatory  Text.   Intended  as  a  Guide  in  Hydraulic  Calculations  and  Field 
Operations.    By  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson,  Author  of  "  Aid  to  Survey  Practice," 
"  Modern  Metrology,''  &c.    Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged.  Large  cr.  8vo,  16s.  cl. 
'*  The  author  has  had  a  w  ide  experience  in  hydraulic  engineering  and  has  been  a  careful  ob- 
server of  the  facts  which  have  come  under  his  notice,  and  from  the  great  mass  of  material  at  his 
command  he  has  constructed  a  manual  which  may  be  accepted  as  a  trustworthy  guide  to  thU 
branch  of  the  engineer's  profession.    We  can  heartily  recommend  this  volume  to  all  who  desire  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  latest  develooment  of  this  important  subject." — Hn^ineerinff, 
*'  The  standard-work  in  this  department  of  mechanics." — Srofstnan. 

"  The  most  useful  feature  of  this  work  is  its  freedom  from  what  Is  superannuated,  and  its 
thorough  adoption  of  recent  experiments ;  the  text  is,  in  fact,  in  great  part  a  short  account  of  the 
great  modem  experiments." — Nature, 

Drain  age. 

ON  THE  DRAINAGE  OF  LANDS,  TOWNS,  AND  BUILD- 
INGS.  By  G.  D.  Dempsey,  C.E.,  Author  of  "  The  Practical  Railway  En- 
gineer," &c.  Revised,  with  large  Additions  on  Recent  Practice  in 
Drainage  Engineering,  by  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  M.Inst.C.E.  Author  of 
"Tramways;  Thi  ir  Construction  and  Working,"  "A  Manual  of  Rules. 
Tables,  and  Data  for  Mechanical  Engineers,"  &c.  Second  Edition,  Cor- 
rected.   Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"  The  new  matter  added  to  Mr.  Dempsey's  excellent  work  Is  characterised  by  the  comprehen. 
sive  grasp  and  accuracy  o(  detail  for  which  the  name  of  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark  is  a  sufticient  voucher.  — 
Athftta-utn.  ^  .1  »  ii 

"  As  a  work  on  recent  practice  In  draln.lge  engineering,  the  book  Is  to  be  commennea  to  all 
who  arc  making  that  branch  of  engineering  science  their  special  study."— /»•<"'..  ,  j    ,  „ 

•  A  comprehensive  manual  on  drain.Tge  engineering,  and  a  useful  introduction  to  the  sluacnt. 
— Buittlittj;  NeiL  S. 
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Water  Storage,  Conveyance,  and  Utilisation. 

IVA  TER  ENGINEERING  :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Measure- 
ment, Storage,  Conveyance,  andUtilisation  of  Water  for  the  Supply  of  Towns, 
for  Mill  Power,  and  for  other  Purposes.  By  Charles  Slagg,  Water  and 
Drainage  Engineer,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Author  of  "  Sanitary  Work  in  the  Smaller 
Towns,  and  inVillages,"  &c.  With  numerous  lUusts.  Cr.  8vo,  ys.  6d.  cloth. 
"  As  a  small  practical  treatise  on  the  water  supply  of  towns,  and  on  some  applications  of 

irater-power,  the  work  is  in  many  respects  excellent.'* — Etiirinccfin};^. 

"  The  author  has  collated  the  results  deduced  from  the  experiments  of  the  most  eminent 

luthorities.  and  has  presented  them  in  a  compact  and  practical  form,  accompanied  by  very  clear 

md  detailed  explanations.    .    .   .    Tile  application  of  water  as  a  motive  power  is  treated  very 

rarefully  and  exhaustively." — SitiWA-r. 

"For  anyone  who  desires  to  bet^in  the  study  of  liydraulics  with  a  consideration  of  the  practical 

ipplications  of  the  science  there  is  no  better  ^ide-" — Architect. 

Hiver  Engineering. 

RIVER  BARS:  The  Causes  of  their  Formation,  and  their  Treat- 
vteitt  by  "  luciuced  Tidal  Scour ;  "  with  a  Description  of  the  Successful  Re- 
duction by  this  Method  of  the  Bar  at  Dublin.    By  I.  J.  Mann,  Assist.  Eng. 
to  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board.    Royal  Svo,  7s.  6rf.  cloth. 
"  We  recommend  all  interested  in  harbour  works— and,  indeed,  those  concerned  in  the  im- 

)roveraents  of  rivers  generally— to  read  Mr.  Mann's  interesting  work  on  the  treatment  of  river 

►axs." — En^ifieer, 

Trusses. 

TRUSSES  OF  WOOD  AND  IRON.  Practical  Applications  of 
Science  in  Determining  the  Stresses,  Breaking  Weights,  Safe  Loads,  Scantlings, 
and  Details  of  Construction,  with  Complete  Working  Drawings.  By  William 
Griffiths,  Surveyor,  Assistant  Master,  Tranmere  School  of  Science  and 
Art.  Oblong  Svo,  4s.  6d.  cloth. 
*'  This  handy  little  book  enters  so  minutely  Into  every  detail  connected  with  the  construction  of 
oof  trusses,  that  no  student  need  be  ignorant  of  these  matters." — Practical  Ejtgineer, 

Railivay  Working. 

SAFE  RAILWAY  WORKING.  A  Treatise  on  Railway  Acci- 
dents: Their  Cause  and  Prevention ;  with  a  Description  of  Modern  Appliances 
and  Systems.  By  Clement  E.  Stretton,  C.E.,  Vice-President  and  Con- 
sulting Engineer,  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants.  With  Illus- 
trations and  Coloured  Plates.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
cloth. 

"  A  book  for  the  engineer,  the  directors,  the  managers ;  and.  In  short,  all  who  wish  for  informa- 

on  on  railway  matters  will  find  a  perfect  encyclopa^uia  in  '  Safe  Railway  Working."  "  Rait-way 

^evicw. 

"  We  commend  the  remarks  on  railway  signalling  to  all  railway  managers,  especially  where  a 
hiform  code  and  practice  is  advocated." — Herepath's  Railway  Jour7ial. 

"The  author  maybe  congratulated  on  having  collected,  in  a  very  convenient  form,  much 
iluahle  information  on  the  principal  questions  affecting  tlie  safe  working  of  railways."— Jfai'A 
rajf  F-ngineer. 

>yblique  Bridges. 

A  PR  A  CTICA  LAND  THEORETICA  L  ESS  A  Y  ON  OBLIQ  UE 
BRIDGES.  With  r3  large  Plates.  By  the  late  George  Watson  Buck, 
M.I.C.E.  Third  Edition,  revised  by  his  Son,  J.  H.  Watson  Buck,  M.I.C.E.  • 
and  with  the  addition  of  Description  to  Diagrams  for  Facilitating  the  Con- 
struction of  Oblique  Bridges,  by  W,  H.  Barlow,  M.I.C.E.  Royal  Svo,  12s, 
cloth. 

"  The  standard  text-book  for  all  engineers  regarding  skew  arches  Is  Mr.  Buck  s  treatise,  and  it 
juld  t>e  impossible  to  corigult  a  better." — lin^itieer. 

"Mr.  Buck's  treatise  is  recognised  as  a  standard  text-book,  and  his  treatment  has  divested  the 
-.bject  of  many  of  the  intricacies  supposed  to  belong  to  it.  As  a  guide  to  the  engineer  and  archi- 
ct,  on  a  confessedly  difficult  subject,  Mr.  Buck's  work  is  unsurpassed."— i^KiZii'»«ir  News. 

lunnel  Shafts. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LARGE  TUNNEL  SHAFTS  :  A 
Practical  and  Theoretical  Essay.  By  T.  H.  Watson  Buck,  M.  Inst.C.E., 
Resident  Engineer,  London  and  North-Western  Railway.  Illustrated  with 
Folding  Plates.    Royal  Svo,  its.  cloth, 

'•  Many  of  the  methods  given  are  of  extreme  practical  value  to  the  mason  ;  and  the  observaHoni 
■.  the  form  of  arch  Uic  rules  for  ordenng  the  stone,  amd  the  ciustructiom  of  the  templates  will  Ixj 

.  t?,.,';^"'   "^'''^  commend  the  book  to  the  engineering  profession,  "—^wi/rfw/ir  AVtw 

WIU  be  regarded  by  civil  engineers  as  of  the  utmost  value,  and  calculated  to  save  much  time 
.a  obviate  many  mn\a.y.es.  — Colliery  Guardian, 
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Student's  Text-BooJc  on  Surveying. 

PRACTICAL  SURVEYING  :  A  Text-Book  for  Students  pre- 
paring  for  Examinatiou  or  for  Survey-work  in  the  Colonies.    By  Georgb 
W.  UsiLL,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Author  of  "The  Statistics  of  the  Water  Supply  of 
Great  Britain."  With  Four  Lithographic  Plates  and  upwards  of  330  Illustra- 
tions.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Including  Tables  of  Natural 
Sines,  Tangents,  Secants,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth  ;  or,  on  Thin  P.^per, 
bound  in  limp  leather,  gilt  edges,  rounded  corners,  for  pocket  use,  12s.  6d. 
•■  The  best  forms  of  instnmients  are  described  as  to  their  construction,  uses  and  modes  of 
employment,  and  there  are  inimmerable  hints  on  work  and  equipntent  such  as  the  author,  in  his 
experience  as  surveyor,  draug-htsman,  and  teacher,  has  found  necessary,  and  which  the  student 
In  his  inexperience  will  find  most  serviceable." — Jlm^iueiv. 

";The  i.ttest  treatise  in  tlie  En^lisli  language  on  surveying,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that    the  student  will  find  it  a  better  guide  than  any  of  its  predecessors  

Deserves  to  be  recognised  as  the  first  book  which  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  pupil  of  Cinl 
Engineering,  and  every  gentleman  of  education  who  sets  out  for  the  Colonies  would  find  it  well  to 
have  a  copy." — Architect, 

Survey  Practice. 

AID  TO  SURVEY  PRACTICE,  for  Reference  in  Surveying,  Level- 
ling, and  Setting-out ;  and  in  Route  Surveys  of  Travellers  by  Land  and  Sea. 
With  Tables,  Illustrations,  and  Records,  By  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  Author  of  "  Hydraulic  Manual,"  "Modern  Metrology,"  &c. 
Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  Large  crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 
"A  valuable  vade-fnecum  for  the  surveyor.   We  can  recommend  this  book  as  containing  an 

admirable  supplement  to  the  teaching  of  the  accomplished  surveyor." — Atkcnaum. 

"  As  a  text-book  we  should  advise  all  surveyors  to  place  It  In  their  libraries,  and  study  well  the 

matured  iiistructions  aiTorded  in  its  pages." — CoUury  Guardiayi, 

"  The  author  brings  to  his  work  a  fortunate  union  of  theory  and  practical  experience  whicli, 

aided  by  a  dear  and  lucid  style  of  writing,  renders  the  book  a  very  useful  one." — Huiider, 

Surveying,  Land  and  Marine. 

LAND  AND  MARINE  5 ;7i?  F£y/NG,  in  Reference  to  the  Pre- 
paration of  Plans  for  Roads  and  Railways ;  Canals,  Rivers,  Towns'  Water 
Supplies;  Docks  and  Harbours,  With  Description  and  Use  of  Surveying 
Instruments.  By  W.  D.  Haskoll,  C.E.,  Author  of  "  Bridge  and  Viaduct  Con- 
struction," &c.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.  Large  cr.  8vo,  gs.  cl. 
"  This  book  must  prove  of  great  value  to  the  student.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing it,  feeling  assureti  that  it  will  more  than  repay  a  careful  study."— .IM/ia^iiVa/  If'orM. 

"A  most  useful  and  well  arranged  book.  We  can  stronijly  recommend  it  as  a  carefully-written 
and  valuable  text-book.  It  enjoys  a  well-deserved  repute  among  surveyors." — Buiider. 

"  This  volume  cannot  fall  to  prove  of  the  utmost  practical  utility.  It  may  be  safely  recommended 
to  all  students  who  aspire  to  become  clean  and  expert  surveyors." — Mining  yournoL 

Field-Book  for  Engineers. 

THE  ENGINEER'S,  MINING  SURVEYOR'S,  AND  CON- 
TRACTOR'S  FIELD-BOOK.  Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tables,  wiih  Rules, 
Explanations  of  Systems,  and  use  of  Theodolite  for  Traverse  Surveying  and 
Plotting  the  Work  with  minute  accuracy  by  means  of  Straight  Edge  and  Set 
Square  only  ;  Levelling  with  the  Theodolite,  Casting-out  and  Reducing 
Levels  to  Datum,  and  Plotting  Sections  in  the  ordinary  manner;  setting-out 
Curves  with  the  Theodolite  hy  Tangential  Angles  and  Multiples,  with  Right 
and  Left-hand  Readings  of  the  Instrument:  Setting-out  Curves  without 
Theodolite,  on  the  System  of  Tangential  .Angles  by  sets  of  Tangents  and  Off- 
sets ;  and  Earthwork  Tables  to  80  feet  deep,  calculated  for  every  6  inches  in 
depth.  By  W.  D.  Haskoll,  C.E.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  i2i.  cloth. 
"The  book  is  very  handy  ;  the  separate  tables  of  sines  and  tangents  to  every  minute  will  make 
It  useful  for  many  other  purposes,  the  genuine  traverse  tables  existing  all  the  same." — Atfutterum. 

"Every  person  engaged  in  engineering  field  operations  will  estimate  the  importance  of  such  a 
work  and  the  amount  of  valuable  tmie  which  will  be  saved  by  reference  to  a  set  of  reliable  tablet 
prepared  with  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  those  given  in  this  m\\uae,"—Railiuay  News. 

Levelling. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP 
LEVELLING.  Showing  its  Application  to  purposes  of  Railway  and  Civil 
Engineering,  in  the  Construction  of  Roads;  with  Mr.TELFORD's  Rules  for  the 
same.  By  Frederick  W.  Simms,F.G.S.,  M.Inst.C.E.  Seventh  Edition,  with 
the  additionof  Law's  Practical  Examples  for  Setting-out  Railway  Curves,  and 
Trautwine's  Field  Practice  of  Laying-out  Circular  Curves.  With  7  Plates 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.   8vo,  8s.  6d.  cloth.  Trauiwine  on  Curves 

may  be  had  separate,  5s.  ..   ir  • 

"  The  text-book  on  levelling  in  most  of  our  engineering  schools  and  coUegcs-  —l-.ttg^netr. 

"  The  publishers  have  rendered  a  substantial  service  10  the  profession,  especially  to  the  younger 
members,  by  bringing  out  the  present  edition  of  Mr.  Siinms  s  useful  work.  —J:HitiitcnHr. 
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Trigonometrical  Survey  in  ff. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  A 

TRIGONOMETRICAL  SURVEY,  for  the  Formation  of  Geographical  ana 
Topographical  Maps  and  Plans,  Mihtary  Reconnaissance,  Levelling,  6-c.,  with 
Useful  Problems,  Formula,  and  Tables.  By  Lieut.-General  Frome,  R.E. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  Re-written  by  Major  General  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  G.C.M.G.,  R.E.  With  19  Plates  and  115  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo,  i6j. 
cloth. 

"The  simple  fact  that  a  fourth  edition  has  been  called  for  Is  the  best  testimony  to  Its  merits* 
No  words  of  praise  fro™  us  can  strengthen  the  position  so  well  and  so  steadily  niaintamed  by  this 
work.  Sir  Charles  Warren  has  re-.ised  the  entire  work,  and  made  such  additions  as  were  necessary 
to  bring  every  portion  of  the  contents  up  to  Che  present  date." — Broad  Arrozu, 

Field  Fortification. 

A  TREA  TISE  ON  FIELD  FORTIFICATION,  THE  ATTACK 
OF  FORTRESSES.  MILITARY  MINING,  AND  RECONNOITRING.  By 
Colonel  I.  S.  Macaulay,  late  Professor  of  Fortification  in  the  R.M.A.,  Wool- 
wich. Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  separate  Atlas  of  la  Plates,  i2S.  cloth, 

Tumielling. 

PRACTICAL  TUNNELLING.  Explaining  in  detail  the  Setting. 

out  of  the  works,  Shaft-sinking  and  Heading-driving,  Ranging  the  Lines  and 
Levelling  underground,  Sub-Excavating,  Timbering,  and  the  ConstructiOD 
of  the  Brickwork  of  Tunnels,  Vv'ith  the  amount  of  Labour  required  for,  and  the 
Cost  of,  the  various  portions  of  the  work.  By  Frederick  W.  Simms,  F.G.S., 
M.Inst.C.E.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Extended  by  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
M.Inst. C.E.  Imperial  8vo,  with  zi  Folding  Plates  and  numerous  Wooti 
Engravings,  30s.  cloth. 

'■  The  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Slmms's  book  on  tunnelling  has  been  held  for  over  thirty  years 
cannot  be  more  truly  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  the  late  Prof.  Rankine  ; — '  The  best  source  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  tunnels  is  Mr.F.W.  Simms's  work  on  Practical  Tunnelling.'  " — Architect, 

"  It  has  been  regarded  from  the  first  as  a  text-book  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  Mr.  CUirk  has  added 
immensely  to  the  value  ot  the  book." — Engiiuer. 

Tramways  and  their  Working. 

TRAMWAYS:  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  WORKING. 
Embracing  a  Comprehensive  History  of  the  System  ;  with  an  exhaustive 
Analysis  of  the  various  Modes  of  Traction,  including  Horse-Power,  Steam, 
Cable  Traction,  Electric  Traction,  &c.  ;  a  Description  of  the  Varieties  of  Roll- 
ing Stock  ;  and  ample  Details  of  Cost  and  Working  Expenses.  New  Edition, 
Thoroughly  Revised,  and  Including  the  Progress  recently  made  in  Tramway 
Construction,  &c.  &c.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  M.Inst.C.E.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  Folding  Plates.  In  One  Volume,  8vo,  7C0  pages,  price  about 
zts.  {_Nearly  ready. 

"  AU  interested  in  tramways  must  refer  to  it,  as  all  railway  engineers  have  turned  to  the  author's 

work  '  Railway  Machinery'.'" — Engiytecr, 

"  An  exhaustive  and  practical  work  on  tranr.ways.  In  which  the  history  of  this  kind  of  locomo. 

tlon,  and  a  description  and  cost  of  the  various  modes  of  laying  tramways,  are  to  be  found." — 

Building  News. 

"The  best  form  of  rails,  the  best  mode  of  construction,  and  the  best  mechanical  appliances 
are  so  fairly  indicated  in  the  work  under  review,  that  any  engineer  about  to  construct  a  tramway 
will  be  enabled  at  once  to  obtain  the  practical  information  which  will  be  of  most  service  to  him,"— 
Athenaum. 

Curves,  Tables  for  Setting-out. 

TABLES  OF  TANGENTIAL  ANGLES  AND  MULTIPLES 
for  Setting-out  Curves  from  5  to  200  Radius.  By  Alexander  Beazeley, 
M.Inst.C.E.  Fourth  Edition.  Printed  on  48  Cards,  and  sold  in  a  cloth  box, 
waistcoat-pocket  size,  3s.  6rf. 

"  Each  table  is  printed  on  a  small  card,  which,  belnjj  placed  on  the  theodolite,  leaves  the  hands 
free  to  manipulate  the  instrument — no  small  advaolage  as  regards  the  rapidity  of  work." — Engineer. 

"  Very  handy  ;  a  man  may  know  that  all  hus  day's  work  must  fall  on  two  of  these  cards,  whlcb 
he  puts  into  his  own  card-case,  and  leaves  the  rest  behind." — Athitiaum. 

EarthtvorJc. 

EARTHWORK  TABLES.  Showing  the  Contents  in  Cubic 
Yards  of  Embankments,  Cuttings,  &c.,  of  Heights  or  Depths  up  to  an 
average  of  80  feol.  By  Joseph  Eroadbent,  C.E.,  and  Francis  Campin,  C.E. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"  The  way  in  which  .-.ccuracy  is  attained,  by  a  simple  division  of  each  cross  seclion  into  three 
ele;r.cnts,  two  in  which  are  constant  and  one  variable,  is  ingenious."— .^I'/ifHiiu/zj. 
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Heat,  Expansion  hy. 

EXPANSION  OF  STRUCTURES  BY  HEAT.  By  John 
Keily,  C.E.,  late  of  the  Indian  Public  Works  and  Victorian  Railway  Depart- 
ments,  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6i(.  cloth. 

Summary  of  Contents. 


Section    I.  Formulas  and  Data, 
Section  II.  Metal  Bars. 
Section  III.  Simple  Frames. 
Section  IV,  Complex    Frames  and 
Plates. 

Section  V.  Thermal  Conductivity. 


Section    VI.  Mechanical  Force  or 
Heat. 

Section  VII.  Work    of  Expansion 

AND  Contraction. 
Section  VIII.  Suspension  Bridges. 
Section    IX.  Masonry  Structures. 


The  aim  the  author  has  set  before  him,  viz..  to  show  the  effects  of  heat  upon  metallic  and 
other  structures,  is  a  laudal^le  one.  for  this  is  a  hranch  of  physics  upon  which  the  engineer  or  archi- 
tect can  find  but  little  rehable  and  comprehensive  data  in  boolcs." — Builder. 

"  Whoever  is  concerned  to  know  the  effect  of  clianges  of  temperature  on  such  structures  as 
suspension  bridges  and  the  like,  could  not  do  better  than  consult  Mr.  Keily's  valuable  and  handy 
exposition  of  the  geometrical  principles  involved  in  these  changes." — Scotsman. 

Earthwork,  Measurement  of. 

A  MANUAL  ON  EARTHWORK.    By  Alex.  J.  S.  Graham, 
C.E.    With  numerous  Diagrams.   Second  Edition.    i8mo,  2S.  6rf.  cloth. 
"A  great  amount  of  practical  information,  very  admirably  arranged,  and  available  for  rough 

estimates,  as  well  as  for  tlie  more  exact  calculations  required  in  the  engineer's  and  contractor  s 

offices. ' — Artizan. 

Strains  in  Ironivork. 

THE  STRAINS  ON  STRUCTURES  OF  IRONWORK;  with 
Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Construction.    By  F.  W.  Sheilds,  M.Inst.C.E, 
Second  Edition,  with  5  Plates.   Royal  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 
The  student  cannot  find  a  better  little  book  on  this  subject" — En^itieer. 

Cast  Iron  and  other  Metals,  StrengtJi  of. 

A  PRACTICAL  ESSAY  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  CAST 
IRON  AND  OTHER  METALS.  By  Thomas  Tredgold,  C.E.  Fifth 
Edition,  including  Hodgkinson's  Experimental  Researches.   8vo,  12s.  cloth. 

Oblique  Arches. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
OBLIQUE  ARCHES.  By  John  Hart.  Third  Edition,  with  Plates.  Im- 
perial ovo,  8s.  cloth. 

Girders,  Strength  of. 

GRAPHIC  TABLE  FOR  FACILITATING  THE  COMPUTA- 
TION OF  THE  WEIGHTS  OF  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL 
GIRDERS,  etc.,  for  Parliamentary  and  other  Estimates.  By  J.  H.  Watsi  n 
Buck,  M.Inst.C.E.   On  a  Sheet,  25.  6d. 

Water  Supply  and  Water-Works. 

A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  WATER  SUPPLY 

OF  TOWNS  AND  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  WATER-WORKS.  By 
W.  K.  Burton,  A.M.Inst. C  E.,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering  in  the 
Imperial  University,  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Tokyo 
Water-Works.  With  an  Appendix  on  Water-Works  in  Countries  subject 
to  Earthquakes,  by  John  Milne,  F.R.S  ,  Professor  of  Mining  in  the  Impe- 
rial University  of  Japan.   With  numerous  Plates  and  lUusts.    U"  /"'i'ss. 
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MARINE  ENGINEERING,  SHIPBUILDING, 
NAVIGATION,  etc. 

Pocket-Book  for  N  aval  Architects  and  Shiphuilders. 

THE  NAVAL  ARCHITECT'S  AND  SHIPBUILDER'S 
POCKET-BOOK  of  Forinulcc,Rules,and  TnbUs.and  MARINE  ENGINEER'S 
AND  SURVEYOR'S  Handy  Book  0/  Reference.  By  Clement  Mackrow, 
Member  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  Naval  Draughtsman.  Fifth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  to  700  pages,  with  upwards  of  300  Illustra- 
tions.  Fcap.,  12s.  6d.  strongl}  bound  in  leather. 

Summary  of  Contents. 
Signs  and  Symbols,  Decimal  Frac- 
tions.—  Trigonometry.  —  Practical 
Geometry.  —  Mensuration.  —  Cen- 
tres AND  Moments  of  Figures. — 
Moments  of  Inertia  and  Radii  of 
Gyration.  —  Algebraical  Expres- 
sions for  Simpson's  Rules. — Me- 
chanical Principles.  —  Centre  of 
Gravity.— L.wvs  of  Motion. — Dis- 
placement, Centre  of  Buoyancy. — 
Centre  of  Gravity  of  Ship's  Hull. 
— Stability  Curves  and  Metacen- 
tres. — Se.\  and  Shallow-water 
Waves. — Rolling  of  Ships.— Pro- 
pulsion and  Resistance  of  Vessels. 
— Speed  Trials. — Sailing,  Centre 
of  Effort.— Distances  down  Rivers, 
Coast  Lines. — Steering  and  Rud- 
ders of  Vessels. — Launching  Cal- 
culations and  Velocities. — Weight 
of  Material  and  Gear. — Gun  Par- 
ticulars AND  Weight. — Standard 
Gauges. — Riveted  Joints  and  Rivet- 
ing.— Strength  and  Tests  of  Mate- 
rials. —  Binding  and  Shearing 
Stresses, ETC. — Strength  of  Shaft- 
ing, Pillars,  Wheels,  etc.  —  Hy- 
draulic DataiETC. — Conic  Sections, 
Catenarian  Curves.— Mechanical 
Powers,  Work. —  Board  of  Trade 
Regulations  for  Boilers  and  En- 
gines.— Board  of  Trade  Regula- 


tor Boilers. — Lloyd's  Weight  of 
Chains.— Lloyd's  Scantlings  for 
Ships.— Data  of  Engines  and  Ves- 
sels. -  Ships'  Fittings  and  Tests. — 
Seasoning  Preserving  Timber. — 
Measurement  of  Timber. — Alloys, 
Paints,  Varnishes.  —  Data  for 
Stowage.  —  Admiralty  Transport 
Regulations.  —  Rules  for  Horse- 
power, Screw  Propellers,  etc. — 
Percentages  for  Butt  Straps,  etc, 
— Particulars  of  Yachts.  — Masting 
AND  Rigging  Vessels. — Distances 
OF  Foreign  Ports.  —  Tonnage 
Tables.  —  Vocabulary  of  French 
and  English  Terms.  —  English 
Weights  and  Measures. — Foreign 
Weights  and  Measures. — Decimal 
Equivalents.  —  Foreign  Money. — 
Discount  and  Wage  Tables.— Use- 
ful Numbers  and  Ready  Reckoners 
—Tables  of  Circular  Measures.— 
Tables  of  Areas  of  and  Circum- 
ferences of  Circles. — Tables  of 
Areas  of  Segments  of  Circles.— 
Tables  of  Squares  and  Cubes  and 
Roots  of  Numbers. — Tables  of 
Logarithms  of  Numbers. —  Tables 
of  HvperbolicLogarithms. — Tables 
OF  Natural  Sines,  Tangents,  etc. — 
Tables  of  Logarithmic  Sines, 
Tangents,  etc. 


xioNs  for  Ships. — Lloyd's  Rules 

"  In  these  d.iys  of  .idvanced  knowledge  a  work  like  this  is  of  the  greatest  value.  It  contains  a 
vast  aincunt  of  information-  We  unhesitatingly  say  tliat  it  is  the  most  valuable  compilation  for  its 
specific  i^urpose  that  has  ever  been  printed.  No  naval  architect,  engineer,  surveyor,  oi%seaman, 
wood  or  iron  shipbuilder,  can  afford  to  be  without  this  \:  ork."—jVaueuai  Ma^a:tne. 

"Should  he  used  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  construction  or  designs  of  vessels.  .  .  .  Will 
be  found  to  contain  the  most  useful  tables  and  formula;  required  by  shipbuilders,  carefully  collected 
fifora  the  best  authorities,  and  put  together  in  a  popular  and  simple  form." — £>i^ifieer. 

The  professional  shipbuilder  has  now,  in  a  convenient  ana  accessible  form,  reliable  data  for 
solvinjr  manyof  the  numerous  problems  that  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  his  work." — Ij-ok. 

.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  pocket-book  of  this  description  must  be  a  necessity  m  the  ship- 
building trade.  .  .  .  Tlie  volume  contains  a  ui.'tss  of  useful  information  clearly  expressed  and 
presented  in  a  handy  (orm.  '—ilarinc  lln^'viccy. 

Marine  Engineering. 

MARINE  ENGINES  AND  STEAM  VESSELS  (A  Treatise 
on).  By  Robert  Murray,  C-E.  Eighth  Edition,  thorouRhly  Revised,  with 
considerable  Additions  by  the  Author  and  by  Georgk  Carlisle,  C.E., 
Senior  Surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Liverpool.  i2mo,  5s.  cloth  boards. 
"  Well  adapted  to  give  the  young  steamship  engineer  or  marine  engine  and  boiler  maker  a 
general  Introduction  into  his  practical  \intV:'—Mer-ltanical  World. 

"  We  feel  sure  that  this  thoroughly  revised  edition  will  continue  to  lie  as  popular  In  the  future 
as  It  has  been  in  the  past,  as,  for  its  size,  it  contains  more  useful  information  than  any  siuiilat 
treatise."— //ii/Kj/riir-r. 

"  As  a  compendious  and  useful  guide  to  engineers  of  our  mercantile  and  royal  naval  services, 
we  should  say  it  cannot  be  surpassed."— y?«i7rfz».^  AVrf  v. 

^  The  information  given  is  both  sound  and  sensible,  and  well  qualified  to  direct  young  sea- 
going hands  on  the  straight  road  to  the  extra  chiel 's  certificate-  .  -  -  Most  useful  to  survej  ors 
inspectors,  draughtsmen,  and  young  engineers.' —C/aj^'ort/  llcra'.d,  ' 
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Pocket-Book  for  Marine  Engineers. 

A  POCKET-BOOK  OF  USEFUL  TABLES  AND  FOR- 
MULM  FOR  MARINE  ENGINEERS.  By  Frank  Proctor,  A  I  N  A. 
Third  Edition.    Royal  321110,  leather,  gilt  edges,  with  strap,  4s. 

"We  recommend  it  to  our  readers  .is  going  far  to  supply  a  long-felt  ^ydLnt."—jXaval Science. 

"A  most  usetui  companion  to  ali  marine  engineers." — United  Sen-Ue  Gazette, 

Introduction  to  3Iarine  Eiif/ineerinq. 

ELEMENTARY  ENGINEERING  :  A  Manual  for  Young  Marine 

Engineers  and  Apprentices.  In  the  Form  of  Questions  and  Answers  on 
Metals,  Alloys,  Strength  of  Materials,  Construction  and  Management  of 
Marine  Engines  and  Boilers,  Geometry,  &c.  &c.  With  an  Appendix  of  Useful 
Tables.  By  John  Sherren  Brewer,  Government  Marine  Surveyor,  Hong- 
kong.   Second  Edition,  Revised.    Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  cloth. 

"  Contains  much  valuable  information  for  the  class  for  whom  it  is  intended,  especially  in  the 
•chapters  on  the  inanaijement  of  boilers  and  engines." — Nautical  Mai^aziKe, 

**  A  useful  introduction  to  the  more  elaborate  text-book*.  ' — Sco/sman. 

"  To  a  student  who  has  the  requisite  desire  and  resolve  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  Mr. 
Brewer  offers  decidedly  useful  help,"— AihenautM. 

Navigation. 

PRACTICAL  NAVIGATION,  Consisting  of  The  Sailor's 
Sea-Book,  by  James  Greenwood  and  W.  H.  Rosser  :  together  with  the 
requisite  Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for  the  Working  of  the  Problems, 
by  Henry  Law,  C.E.,  and  Professor  J.  R.  Young.  Illustrated,  ismo,  ys. 
strongly  half-bound. 

Drawing  for  Marine  Engineers. 

LOCKIE'S    MARINE   ENGINEER'S   DRAWING  -  BOOK. 

Adapted  to  the  Requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade  E.xaminations.  By 
John  Lockie,  C.E,  With  22  Plates,  Drawn  to  Scale.  Royal  3vo,  3s.  6'.l, 
cloth. 

'*  The  student  who  learns  from  these  drawings  will  have  nothing  to  unlearn." — Ett^mecr. 
"  The  examples  chosen  are  essentially  practical,  and  are  such  as  should  prove  of  service  to 
engineers  generally,  while  admirably  fulfillini;  their  specific  purpaie,"— Mechanical  IVoriU. 

■Sailniakin{/. 

THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  OF  SAILMAKING.  By  Samuel 
B.  Sadler,  Practical  Sailmaker,  late  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Ratsey 
and  Lapthorne,  of  Cowes  and  Gosport,  With  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 
Small  4to,  I2S.  td.  cloth. 

Summary  of  Contents. 
Chap.  I.  The  Materials  used  and  —VI.  On  .Allowances.— VII.  C.alcu- 
THEIR  Relation  to  Sails. — II.  On  lation  of  Gores. — VIII.  On  Cutting 
the  Centre  of  Effort.— III.  On  Out. — IX.  On  Roping. — X.  On  Dia- 
Measuring.— IV.  On  Drawing. — V.  gonal-Cux  Sails. — XI.  Concluding 
■Onthe  NumberofClothsrequired.  Remarks. 

"  Tilts  work  is  very  ably  written,  and  is  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  carefully-worked  calcnLa- 
tions.  TIi%  work  should  be  in  the  h.ands  of  every  sailmaker,  whether  employer  or  employed,  as  it 
cannot  fail  to  assist  them  in  the  pursuit  of  their  important  avocations." — Isle  0/  IVight  Herald. 

"  This  extremely  practical  work  gives  a  complete  education  in  all  the  branches  of  the  manu- 
facture, cutting  out.  roping,  seaming,  and  goring.  It  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  will  form  a  first- 
rate  text-book  and  guide. '—/'or/jwWK/A  Times. 

*'  The  author  of  this  work  has  rendered  a  distinct  service  to  all  interested  in  the  art  of  sail- 
making.  The  subject  of  which  he  treats  is  a  congenial  one.  Mr.  Sadler  is  a  pr»ctical  sailmaker, 
and  has  devoted  years  of  careful  observation  and  study  to  the  subject ;  and  the  results  of  the 
experience  thus  gained  he  has  set  forth  in  the  volume  before  us."— Jto;;«;;i>>. 

ChoJn  Cables. 

CHAIN  CABLES  AND  CHAINS.  Comprising  Sizes  and 
Curves  of  Links,  Studs,  &c..  Iron  for  Cables  and  Chains,  Chain  Cable  and 
Chain  Making,  Forming  and  Welding  Links,  Strength  of  Cables  and  Chains, 
Certihcates  for  Cables,  Marking  Cables,  Prices  of  Chain  Cables  and  Chains, 
Historical  Notes,  Acts  of  Parliament,  Statutory  Tests,  Charges  for  Testing, 
List  of  Manufacturers  of  Cables,  &c.  &c.  By  Thomas  W.Traill,  F.E.R.N., 
M.Inst.  C.E. ,  Engineer  Surveyor  in  Chief,  Board  of  Trade,  Inspector  of 
Chain  Cable  and  Anchor  Proving  Establishments,  and  General  Superin- 
tendent,  Lloyd  s  Committee  on  Proving  Establishments.  With  numerous 
Tables,  Illustrations  and  Lithographic  Drawings.  Folio,  £i  is.  cloth, 
bevelled  boards. 

"  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  Information.  Nothing  seems  to  be  wanting  to  make  it 
%  complete  and  standard  work  of  reference  on  the  subject."— A'aw/ita/  .Magazine. 
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MINING  AND  METALLURGY. 

Miniiif/  Macliinery. 

MACHINERY  FOR  METALLIFEROUS  MINES :  A  Practical 

Treatise  for  Mining  Engineers,  Metallurgists,  and  Managers  of  Mines.  By 

E.  Henry  Davies,  M.E.,  F.G.S.  Crown  8vo,  580  pp.,  with  upwards  of  300 
Illustrations,  12s.  6J.  cloth.  IJ'tst  published. 

".Mr.  Davies,  in  tliis  handsome  volume,  has  done  the  advanced  student  and  the  manager  of 
mines  good  service.  Almost  every  kind  ofmacliinery  in  actual  use  is  carefully  described,  and  the 
woodcuts  aad  plates  are  good." — ACncnczttm. 

"From  cover  to  cover  the  work  exhibits  all  the  same  characteristics  which  excite  the  confi- 
dence and  attract  the  attention  of  the  student  as  he  peruses  the  first  page.  The  work  may  saiely 
be  recommended.  By  its  publication  the  literature  connected  with  the  industry  will  be  enriched, 
and  the  reputation  of  its  author  enhanced.'" — Miniu,^  Jouriiat. 

"  -Mr.  Davies  has  endeavoured  to  bring  before  his  readers  the  best  of  everything  in  nicdern 
mining  appliances.  His  work  carries  internal  evidence  of  the  author's  impartiality,  and  this  con- 
s:i:utes  or.e  of  the  great  merits  of  the  book.  Throughout  his  work  the  criticisms  are  based  on  his 
oun  or  other  reliable  experience." — /run  and  S^eel  Trades'  jfoitriiaL 

'•  The  work  deals  with  nearly  every  class  of  machinery  or  apparatus  likely  to  be  met  with  or 
required  in  connection  with  metalliferotis  mining,  and  ia  one  wiiich  we  havd  every  confidence  in 
recommending." — FractUal  Engineer. 

Metalliferous  Minerals  and  3Iining. 

A  TREATISE  ON  METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS  AND 
MINING.  By  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S.,  Mining  Engineer,  &c.,  Author  of  "A 
Treatise  on  Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying."  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised 
and  much  Enlarged,  by  his  Son,  E.  Henry  Davies,  M.E.,  F.G.S.  With  about 
150  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  lu.  6rf.  cloth. 

"Neither  the  practical  miner  nor  the  general  reader  interested  in  mines  can  have  a  better  boofc 
for  his  companion  and  his  guide." — Mining  yournal.  \_Mining;  World. 

"We  are  doing  our  readers  a  service  in  calling  their  attention  to  this  valuable  v.-ork. " 

"  A  book  that  will  .lot  only  be  useful  to  the  geologist,  the  practical  miner,  and  the  metallurgist, 
but  also  ver)'  interesting  to  the  general  public." — Iron. 

"  As  a  history  of  the  present  state  of  mining  throughout  the  world  this  book  has  a  real  value, 
and  it  supplies  an  actual  want." — Athenaum. 

Earthy  Minerals  and  Minting. 

A  TREATISE  ON  EARTHY  6-  OTHER  MINERALS  AND 
MINING.    By  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Metalliferous  Minerals," 
&c.   Third  Edition,  revised  and  Enlarged,  by  his  Son,  E.  Henry  Davies,  ■ 
M.E.,  F.G.S.    With  about  100  Illustration?.    Crown  Svo,  12s.  6ii.  cloth. 
"  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  English  work  on  mining  matters  that  contains 

the  same  amount  of  information  packed  in  equally  convenient  form." — Acadeviy. 

"  We  should  be  inclined  to  rank  it  as  among  the  very  best  of  the  handy  technical  and  trades 

manuals  which  have  recently  appeared." — British  Quarterly  Review, 

Metalliferous  Mining  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

BRITISH  MINING  :  A  Treatise  on  the  History  .Discovery,  Practical 
Development,  and  Future  Prospects  of  Metalliferous  Mines  in  the  United  King- 
dom. By  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Editor  of  "  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,"  &c.  Upwards  of  950  pp.,  with  230  Illustrations, 
Second  Edition,  Revised.    Super-royal  Svo,  £2  2s.  cloth. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  reference  of  modern  times.  Mr.  Hunt,  as  Keeper  of  Mining 
Records  of  the  t'nited  Kingdom,  has  had  opportunities  for  such  a  task  not  enjoyed  by  anyone  else, 
and  has  evidently  made  the  most  of  them.  .  .  .  The  language  and  style  adopted  are  good,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  laborious,  conscientious,  and  scientitic." — Engineering. 

"The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  treasure-house  of  statistical  information  on  mining  subjects,  and  we 
know  ot  no  other  work  embodying  so  great  a  mass  of  matter  of  this  kind.  Were  this  the  only 
merit  of  Mr.  Hunts  volume,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  render  it  indispensable  in  the  library  of 
everyone  interested  in  the  development  of  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industries  of  this  country.' 
— Acher.tzutK. 

"  A  ma'.s  of  information  not  elsewhere  available,  and  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  may 

t>c  Interested  in  our  great  mineral  indirstries."— /;'«/,^(«drcr. 

Underground  Pumping  Machinery. 

MINE  DRAINAGE.  Being  a  Complete  and  Practical  Treatise 
on  Direct-Acting  Underground  Steam  Pumping  Machinery,  with  a  Descrip- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  the  best  known  Engines,  their  General  Utility  and 
the  Special  Sphere  of  their  Action,  the  Mode  of  their  Application,  and 
their  merits  compared  with  other  forms  of  Pumping  Machinery.  By  Stephen 
MicHELL.  Svo,  15s.  cloth. 

"  Will  bo  highly  esteemad  by  colliery  owners  and  lessees,  mining  engineers,  and  students 
jtencrally  who  require  to  be  acquainted  with  the  best  means  of  securing  the  cTrainagc  of  mines.  U 
IS  a  most  valuable  worlc,  and  stands  almost  alone  in  the  literature  of  steam  pumpiiig  inachincrv  '  — 
Cottiiry  Guardian. 

'■  .Much  v.iluable  Inforra.itlon  Is  given,  so  that  the  book  Is  thoroughly  worthy  of  an  extensive 
clrcj„atioa  amongst  practi:al  men  and  purchasers  of  machinery."— A/>«mx'  Journal, 
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Prospecting  for  Gold  and  other  Metals. 

THE  PROSPECTOR'S  HANDBOOK:  A  Guide  for  the  Pro- 
spector and  Traveller  in  Search  of  Metal-Bearing  or  other  Valuable  Minerals, 
By  J.  W.  Andekson,  M.A.  (Canib.),  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "Fiji  and  New 
Caledonia."  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Smal) 
crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"Will  supply  a  much  felt  want,  especlMIy  among  Colonists.  In  whose  way  are  so  often  thrown 
many  mineralogical  specimens  tlie  ^alue  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine."— y;;/x'j>(£,-r. 

"How  to  find  commercial  minerals,  and  how  to  identify  them  when  they  are  found,*  arc  the 
leading  points  to  which  attention  is  directed.  The  author  has  managed  to  pack  as  much  practical: 
detail  into  his  pages  as  would  supply  material  for  a  book  three  times  its  size."— .W<«i>if-  Josiriial. 

Mining  Notes  and  Formnlce. 

NOTES  AND  FORMUL/E  FOR  MINING  STUDENTS.  By 
John  Herman  Merivale,  M.A.,  Certificated  Colliery  Manager,  Professor  of 
Mining  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6rf.  cloth. 

"  Invaluable  to  anyone  who  is  working  up  for  an  examination  on  mining  subjects."— /rj;;  attti 
Coal  Trades  Reviciv. 

"  The  author  has  done  his  work  in  an  exceedingly  creditable  manner,  and  has  produced  a  book 
that  will  be  of  service  to  students,  and  those  who  are  practically  engaged  in  luiniug  operations." — 

Handijboolc  for  3Iiners. 

THE  MINER'S  HANDBOOK  :  A  Handybook  of  Reference  on 
the  Subjects  of  Mineral  Deposits,  Mining  Operations,  Ore  Dressing,  &c. 
For  the  Use  of  Students  and  others  interested  in  Mining  matters.  Compiled 
by  John  Milne,  F.R.S.,  Proiessor  of  Mining  in  the  Imperial  University  of 
Japan.    Square  iSmo,  7s.  6d.  cloth.  [Just  published. 

"  I'rofe^sor  Milne's  handbook  is  sure  to  be  received  with  favour  by  all  connected  with  mininjf, 
and  will  be  extrenielj'  popular  among  students.  ' — -'.ihtn^ritni. 

Miners'  and  3Ietallurgists'  Pocket-Book. 

A  POCKET-BOOK  FOR  MINERS  AND  METALLURGISTS. 
Comprising  Rules,  Formulae,  Tables,  and  Notes,  for  Use  in  Field  and  Office 
Work.  By  F.  Danvers  Power,  F.G.S.,  M.E.  Fcap.  8vo,  gs.  leather,  gih 
edges. 

"  Tliis  excellent  book  is  an  admirable  example  of  its  kind,  ami  ouaht  to  find  a  large  sale 
amongst  English-spe.iking  prospectors  and  niining  engineers." — liiti^inccriiifs. 

"  Miners  and  metallurgists  will  find  in  this  work  a  useful  T'rt(/t*-?«(fa/j«  containing  a  mass  of 
rules,  formul.-e.  tables,  and  various  other  information,  the  necessity  for  reference  to  which  occurs  in 
their  daily  duties." — Iron. 

Mineral  Surveying  and  Valuing. 

THE  MINERAL  SURVEYOR  AND  VALUER'S  COMPLETE 

GUIDE,  comprising  a  Treatise  on  Improved  Mining  Surveying  and  lite  Valua- 
lion  of  Mining  Properlies,  wilh  New  Traverse  Tables.  By  Wm.  Lintern. 
Third  Edition,  Enlarged,    izrao,  4s.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Lintern's  book  forms  a  valuable  and  thoroughly  trustworthy  guide."— />■<!«  and  Coo! 
Trades  Review. 

Asbestos  and  its  Uses. 

ASBESTOS :  Its  Properties,  Occuryence,  and  Uses.     With  some 
Account  of  the  Mines  of  Italy  and  Canada.    By  Robert  H.  Jones.  With 
Eight  Collotype  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo,  12s.  Ci(.  cloth. 
An  interesting  and  invaluable  work:"— Cc/ZiVrv  Guardian. 

Explosives. 

A  HANDBOOK  ON  MODERN  EXPLOSIVES.  Being  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  and  Application  of  Dynamite,  Gun- 
Cotton,  Nitro-Glycerine,  and  other  Explosive  Compounds.  Including  the 
Manufacture  of  Collodion-Cotton.  By  M.  Eissler,  Mining  Engineer  and 
Metallurgical  Chemist,  Author  of  "  The  Metallurgy  of  Gold,  '  J  he  ■^'ttal- 
lurgy  of  Silver,"  &c.  With  about  100  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  los.  6d.  cloth. 
"Useful  not  only  to  the  miner,  hut  also  to  ofiicers  of  both  services  to  whom  blasting  and  the 

u;c  of  explosives  generally  may  at  any  time  become  a  necessary  auxih.irv.  —.\arurr. 

"  A  vnritablc  mine  of  information  on  the  subject  of  explosives  employed  for  militar)  .  imi.ii.g , 

and  blasting  purposes." — Armv  and  A'av^  Oaze/te. 
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Colliery  Manarfement. 

THE  COLLIERY  MANAGER'S  HANDBOOK :  A  Compre- 
hensive Treatise  on  the  Laying-out  and  Working  of  Collieries,  Designed  as 
a  Book  of  Reference  for  Colliery  Managers,  and  for  the  Use  of  Coal-Mining 
Students  preparing  for  First-class  Certificates.  By  C^leb  Pamely,  Mining 
Engineer  and  Surveyor;  Member  of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers  ;  and  Member  of  the  South  Wales  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers.  With  nearly  500  Plans,  Diagrams,  and  other 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.  Medium  8vo,  about 
700  pages.    Price  £1  5s.  strongly  bound. 

Summary  of  Contents. 
Geology.  —  Search  for  Coal. —  |  The  Priestman  Oil  Engine  ;  Petro- 
MixERAL  Leases  and  other  Hold-  !  leum  and  Natural  Gas -Surveying 
iNGS. — Shaft  Sinking.— Fitting  Up  ,  and  Planning. — Safety  Lamps  and 
THE  Shaft  and  Surface  Arrange-  |  Fire  Damp  Detectors. — Sundry  and 
MESTS.— Steam  Boilers  and  their  I  Incidental  Operations  and  Appli- 


ances.— Colliery  Explosions. — Mis- 
cellaneous Questions  &  Answers. 


Appendix:  Summary  of  Report  of 
H.M.  Commissioners  on  Accidents 


Fit  riNGS. — Timbering  and  Walling. 
— Narrow  Work  and  Methods  of 
Working. — Underground  Convev- 
AscE. — Drainage. — The  Gases  met 
WITH  IN  Mines  ;  Ventilation. — On 
the  Friction  of  Air  in   Mines. —  :  in  Mines. 

***  Opinions  of  the  Press. 
"  Mr.  P.imely  h.is  not  only  given  U5  a  contpreliGn^ive  reference  book  of  a  very  high  order, 
S'.i:table  to  the  requirements  of  mining  engineers  and  coihery  managers,  but  at  the  s  ime  time  lias 
provided  mining  students  with  a  class-booic  that  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  instructive." — CollUry 

"  .Mr.  P.imely's  worlc  is  eminently  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended — being  clear, 
interesting,  exhaustive,  rich  in  detail,  and  up  to  date,  .giving  descriptions  of  the  very  latest 
icichines  in  every  depnrtnient.  ...  A  mining  engineer  could  scarcely  go  wrong  wlio  followed 
this  work." — Colliery  Gnardiaii. 

"  This  i3  the  most  complete  '  all  round '  work  on  coal. mining  published  in  the  English 
ttngijage.  .  .  .  No  library  of  coal-mining  books  is  complete  without  it." — Colliery  Engineer 
lacr.anton.  Pa.,  U.S.A.). 

"Mr.  I'amely's  work  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  our  admiration.  No  person  in  any  responsible 
position  connected  with  mines  should  be  without  a  copy."— lyeslmirtsler  /^lezjieru. 

Coal  and  Iron. 

THE  COAL  AND  IRON  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM.  Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Coal  Fields,  and  of  the 
Principal  Seams  of  Coal,  with  Returns  of  their  Produce  and  its  Distribu- 
tion, and  Analyses  of  Special  Varieties.  Also  an  Account  of  the  occurrence 
of  Iron  Ores  in  Veins  or  Seams ;  Analyses  of  each  Variety  ;  and  a  History  ol 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Pig  Iron  Manufacture.  By  Richard  Meade,  Assistant 
Keeper  of  Mining  Records.    With  Maps.   8vo,      8s.  cloth. 

•*  The  book  is  one  which  must  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  all  Interested  In  coal  and  Iron 
production,  and  in  the  iron,  steel  and  other  metallurgical  industries." — £n_^i}:eer. 

"Of  this  book  we  may  unreservedly  say  that  it  is  the  best  of  its  class  which  we  have  ever  met. 
.  .  .  A  book  of  reference  wliich  no  one  engaged  iu  tlie  iron  or  coal  trades  should  omit  from  hLs 
libr.iry." — Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review. 

Coal  Mining. 

COAL  AND  COAL  MINING:  A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  By 
the  late  Sir  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Mines  of  the  Crown.    Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    i2nio,  4.5.  clotli  boards. 
"As  an  outline  is  given  of  every  kno%vn  coal-field  in  this  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  of  the 

principal  methods  of  working,  the  book  will  doubtless  interest  a  very  large  number  of  readers," — 

Rfininz  Journal. 

Suhterraneoun  Snrveying. 

SUBTERRANEOUS  SURVEYING,  Elementary  and  Practical 
Treat -'.r  nn,  with  and  without  the  Magnetic  Needle.  By  Thomas  Fenwick, 
Surveyor  of  Mines,  and  Thomas  Baker,  C.E.  lUust.  izmo,  3s.  cloth  boards. 

Granite  Quarrying. 

GRANITES  AND  OUR  GRANITE  INDUSTRIES.  By 
George  F.  Harris,  F.G.S.,  Membro  de  la  Sociele  Beige  de  Gcologie,  Lec- 
turer on  Economic  Geology  at  the  Birkbeck  Institution,  &c.  With  Illustra- 
tions.  Crown  8vo,  2S.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  clearly  antl  well-written  manual  on  the  granite  Industry."  — Tftj/r/^ra/r. 

"  An  interesting  work,  which  will  be  deservedly  esteemed."— C(j.7r>ry  Guardian. 

"  An  exceedingly  interesting  anfl  valuable  ino'iograoh  on  a  enhiect  whii-h  has  hitherto  received 
unaccountably  little  attention  in  the  shape  of  systematic  literary  treatment."— 5f(?//fcf A  Leader. 
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Gold,  Metallurgy  of. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  GOLD :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Metallurgical  Treatment  of  Gold-bearing  Ores.    Including  the  Processes  of 
Concentration  and  Chlorination,  and  the  Assaying,  Meltinp,  and  Refining  of 
Gold.  By  M.  Eissler,  Mining  Engineer  and  Metallurgical  Chemist,  fornu-rly 
Assistant  Assayer  of  the  U.S.  Mint,  San  Francisco.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  greatly  Enlarged.   With  187  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo,  125.  6d.  cloth. 
"  Tills  book  thoroughly  deserves  its  title  of  a  '  Practical  Treatise.'   The  whole  process  of  gold 
milling,  from  the  breaking  of  the  quartz  to  the  assay  of  the  bullion,  is  described  in  clear  and 
orderly  narrative  and  with  much,  but  not  too  much,  fulness  of  detail."— 5a/;(ra'*7_>'  Kcvti'U'. 

"  The  work  is  a  storehouse  of  information  and  valuable  data,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to 
all  professional  men  engaged  in  the  gold-mining  industry."— .1/ihi;;^  yournai. 

Silver,  3Ietalhtrgij  of. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  SILVER  :  A  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Amalgamation,  Roasting,  and  Lixiviation  of  Silver  Ores.  Including  the 
Assaying,  Melting  and  Refining,  of  Silver  Bullion.  By  M.  Eissler,  Author 
of  "The  Metallurgy  of  Gold,"  &c.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged,  With  150 
Illustrations.   Crown  8vo,  los.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  practical  treatise,  and  a  technical  work  which  we  are  convinced  will  supply  a  long-felt  want 
amongst  practical  men,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  value  to  stu  dents  and  others  mdirectly  connected 
^vith  tne  industries." — MUtini^  yoicrtial. 

"  From  first  to  last  the  book  is  thoroughly  sound  and  reliable." — Colliery  Guardian. 

*'  Tor  chemists,  practical  inmers,  assayers,  and  investors  alike,  we  do  not  know  of  any  work 
cn  the  subject  so  handy  and  yet  so  comprehensive." — Glassow  Herald, 

Lead,  Metallurgy  of. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  ARGENTIFEROUS  LEAD:  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Smelting  of  Silver-Lead  Ores  and  the  Refining  of 
Lead  Bullion.  Including  Reports  on  various  Smelting  Establishments  and 
Descriptions  of  Modern  Smelting  Furnaces  and  Plants  in  Europe  and 
America.  By  M.  Eissler,  M.E.,  Author  of  "The  Metallurgy  of  Gold,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  400  pp.,  with  183  Illustrations,  12s.  6rf.  cloth. 

"  The  numerous  metallurgical  processes,  w  hich  are  fullj- and  extensively  treated  of,  embrace 
all  the  stages  experienced  in  the  passage  of  the  lead  from  the  various  natural  states  to  its  issue 
from  the  rei'mery  as  an  article  of  commerce-" — Practical  Ktti^ineer. 

"  The  present  volume  fullj-  maintains  the  reputation  of  the  author.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain 
a  thorough  insight  into  the  present  state  of  this  industrj'  cannot  do  better  than  read  this  volume, 
and  all  mining  engineers  cannot  fail  to  fmd  many  uset'ul  hints  and  suggestions  in  it." — Ina'iistries. 

"  It  is  most  carefully  written  and  illustrated  with  capital  drawings  and  diagrams.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  work  of  an  expert  for  experts,  by  whoiti  it  will  be  prized  as  an  indispensable  text-book." — 
Bristol  Merairy, 

Iron,  Metallurgy  of. 

METALLURGY  OF  IRON.  Containing  History  of  Iron  Manu- 
facture, Methods  of  Assay,  and  Analyses  of  Iron  Ores,  Processes  of  Manu- 
facture of  Iron  and  Steel,  &c.  By  H.  B.auerman,  F.G.S.,  A.R.S.M.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  lamo, 
5s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Carefully  wiitten,  it  has  the  merit  of  brevity  and  conciseness,  .as  to  less  important  points, 
while  all  material  matters  are  very  fully  and  thoroughly  entered  into.' —Standard. 

Iron  Mining. 

THE  IRON  ORES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  : 
Their  Mode  of  Occurrence,  Age,  and  Origin,  and  the  Methods  of  Searching 
for  and  Working  them,  with  a  Notice  of  some  of  the  Iron  Ores  of  Spain. 
By  J.  D.  Kendall,  F.G.S.,  Mining  Engineer.  With  Plates  and  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  i6s.  cloth. 

"  The  author  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  has  supplemented  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  available  literature  by  unpubhshed  mformation  derived  from  his  own  observations. 
The  result  is  a  very  useful  volume  winch  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  all  interested  in  the  iron 
industry  of  the  country." — Industries.  .  . 

"  Constitutes  a  system.atic  and  careful  account  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  ongin  .md  oc- 
rurrcncc  of  the  iron  ores  of  Great  liritain,  and  embraces  a  description  of  the  means  employed  m 
riraching  and  workiiTg  these  ores." — hvn.  ... 

"Mr.  Kendall  is  a  gre.at  .authority  on  this  subject  and  writes  from  pcrson.al  observation.  — 
Colliery  duardian.  rut-.  r 

"  .Mr.  Kendall  s  book  is  thoroughly  well  done.    In  it  there  are  the  outlines  of  the  history  ot 
ore  mining  in  every  centre  and  there  is  everything  that  we  want  to  know  as  to  the  cliaracter  01  the 
ores  of  i-ach  district,  their  commercial  valiie  and  the  cost  of  working  them,  —/rcn  and 
Trad:s  yoiirnal. 
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Electrical  Engineering. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER'S  POCKET-BOOK  OF 
MODERN  RULES,  FORMULA,  TABLES,  AND  DATA.  By  H.  R. 
Keiipe,  M.Inst.E.E.,  A.M. Inst. C.E.,  Technical  Officer,  Postal  Telegraphs, 
Author  of  "  A  Handbook  of  Electrical  Testing,"  &c.  Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  Revised,  with  Additions.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Royal 
32mo,  oblong,  5s.  leather. 

"There  is  very'  little  in  tiie  shape  of  formuI.Te  or  dat.i  which  the  electrician  is  likely  to  want 
In  a  hurry  wliich  cannot  be  found  in  its  p.iges."— /'ra^:/IV^I/  Jzjtin'ftct'y. 

*'  A  very  useful  book  of  reference  for  daily  use  in  practical  electrical  engineering  and  its- 
various  applications  to  the  industries  of  the  present  day." — /rut:. 

"  It  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind."— EUc/ritral  E}igi>ti'€y. 

"Well  arranged  and  compact.  The  '  Electrical  Engineer's  Pocket- Book  '  is  a  good  one." — 
Electrician. 

"Strongly  recommended  to  those  engaged  in  the  various  electrical  industries."— £/irrfnVo; 
Kcvictu. 

Electric  Lighting. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FITTING:  A  Handbook  for  Working 
Electrical  Engineers,  embodying  Practical  Notes  on  Installation  Manage- 
ment. By  John  W.  Urquhart,  Electrician,  Author  of  "  Electric  Light,"  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additional 
Chapters.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"  This  volume  deals  with  what  may  be  termed  the  mechanics  of  electric  lighting,  and  Is 
addressed  to  men  who  are  already  engaged  in  the  work  or  arc  trainings  for  it.  The  work  iraverses- 
a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  may  be  read  as  a  sequel  to  the  same  author's  useful  work  on  '  Electric 
Light' " — Electrician. 

"  This  is  an  attempt  to  state  In  the  simplest  language  the  precautions  which  should  be  adopted 
In  installing  the  electric  light,  and  to  give  information,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  to  run 
the  plant  when  installed.  "The  book  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  the  workmen  for  whom  it  is 
written." — Electrical  Revieiu. 

*'  We  have  read  this  book  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure.  "We  believe  that  the  book  -uill  be  of 
use  to  practical  workmen,  who  will  not  be  alarmed  by  finding  mathematical  fonnulae  which  they 
are  unabl«  to  understand." — Electrical  Plant. 

'•  Eminently  practical  and  useful.  .  .  .  Ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  in  charge  of 
an  electric  light  plant." — Electrical  Engineer, 

"  .Mr.  Urquhart  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  really  capital  book,  which  we  have  no  hesitation, 
in  recommending  to  the  notice  of  working  electricians  and  electrical  engineers."— .l/fc/jrtw/fa/ 
IVorld. 

Electric  Ldght. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  :  Its  Production  and  Use.  Embodying  Plain 
Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Dynamo-Electric  Machines,  Batteries, 
Accumulators,  and  Electric  Lamps.  By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.,  Author  of 
"Electric  Light  Fitting,"  "Electroplating,"  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  carefully 
Revised,  with  Large  Additions  and  145  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  ys.  6.i.  cloth. 
"  The  whole  ground  of  electric  lighting  is  more  or  less  covered  and  explained  in  a  very  clear 
and  concise  m^nnGt,"— Electrical  Revieiu. 

"  Contains  a  good  deal  of  very  interesting  information,  especially  in  the  parts  where  the 
author  gives  dimensions  and  working  costs." — Electrical  Engi7teer. 

"  A  miniature  ■vade-vtecum  of  the  salient  facts  connected  with  the  science  of  electric  light- 
ing."— E!ectrician. 

"You  cannot  for  your  purpose  have  a  better  book  than  'Electric  Light,' by  Urquhart,"— 
Enji  inter. 

"  The  book  is  by  far  the  best  that  we  have  yet  met  with  on  the  suhlzci."—AtheKc^um. 

Construction  of  Dynamos. 

DYNAMO  CONSTRUCTION  :  A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  Use 
of  Engineer  Constructors  and  Electricians-in-Charge.  Embracing  Frame- 
work Building,  Field  Magnet  and  Armature  Winding  and  Grouping,  Com- 
pounding, &c.  With  Examples  of  leading  English,  American,  and  Conti- 
nental Dynamos  and  Motors.  By  ].  W.  Urquhart,  Author  of  "Electric 
Light,"  "  Electric  Light  Fitting,"  &c.  With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  ys.  6d.  cloth. 

"Mr,  Urquhart's  hook  is  the  first  one  which  deals  with  these  matters  In  such  a  w.ay  that  the 
cn!;mecring  student  can  understand  them.  The  book  is  very  readable,  and  the  author  leads  liis 
rciders  up  to  difficult  subjects  by  reasonably  simple  tests." — E.ngineerin/^  Hevicw. 

••  The  .author  deals  with  his  subject  m  a  style  so  popular  as  to  make  liis  volume  a  handbook  ot 
grrat  practical  value  to  engineer  contractors  and  electricians  in  charge  of  lighting  installations."— 
Scots  man. 

"  '  Dynamo  Construction '  more  than  sustains  the  high  character  of  the  author's  previous 
publications.  It  is  sure  to  be  widely  read  by  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  number  of  practical 
electricians." — Glasittnu  Herald. 

"  A  book  for  which  a  demand  has  long  existed."— ,,'J/f'7/fl;(;"r/7/  IVorld, 
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A  New  Dictionary/  of  Electricittj. 

THE  STANDARD  ELECTRICAL  DICTIONARY.  A  Popu- 
lar  Dictionary  of  Words  and  Terms  Used  in  the  Practice  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. Containing  upwards  of  3,000  Delinitions.  By  T.  O'Connor  Sloane, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "The  Aritlimetic  of  Electricity,"  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
C.^o  pp.,  350  Illustrations,  ys.  6d.  clotli,  [Just  published. 

'■  The  work  has  many  atlractivo  fcatiirCb  in  it.  and  is  beyond  doubt,  a  well  ])Ut  ti.jjether  ana 
useful  publication.  The  amount  of  ground  covered  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  In  the 
iiulex  about  5.000  references  will  be  found.  The  inclusion  of  such  comparatively  modern  words 
as  '  impedence.'  'reluctance,'  &c.,  shows  that  the  author  has  desired  to  be  up  to  date,  and  indeed 
there  are  other  indications  carefulness  of  compilation.  The  work  is  one  which  does  the  author 
great  credit  and  it  should  prove  of  great  value,  e-  pecially  to  students."— /•i'<iVrif<i/  Reninti. 

■■  Wc  have  found  the  book  very  complete  and  reliable,  and  can,  therefore,  commend  it 
heartily.' — Mc<:haitical  II  orld. 

"  \'ery  complete  and  contiins  a  large  amount  of  useful  information."— /»/;f»j/rt>r. 
"An  encyclopa'dia  of  electrical  science  ni  the  compass  ot  a  dirtlonary.    The  information 
given  is  so'jnd  and  clear.    The  book  is  well  ])rinted,  well  il  ustrated,  and  well  up  to  date,  and  may 
be  ronfidently  reronunentled." — Jiitiliief. 

"  We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  little  work  as  one  which  will  meet  a  want  that  has  been  keenly 
felt  for  some  time.  .  .  .  The  author  is  to  be  con)fraliilated  on  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
he  has  accomplished  his  task." — Practical  J- n}^iiu-cr. 

"The  vohune  is  excellently  printed  and  illustrated,  and  .should  form  part  of  the  library  of 
every  one  who  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  electrical  matters.  "—//<2r,/ri/<jrf  Trade 

Electric  Eifjhtiiig  of  Ships. 

ELECTRIC  SHIP.LIGHTING  :  A  Handbook  on  the  Practical 

Fitting  and  Running  of  Ship's  Electr  ical  Plant.  For  the  Use  of  Shipowners 
and  Builders,  Marine  Electricians,  and  Sea-going  Ensiiieers-in-Charge.  By 
J.  W,  Urqi  h.^rt,  C.E.,  Author  of  "Electric  Light,"  &c.  With  8S  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  Svo,  7s.  61/.  cloth. 

"  The  subject  of  ship  electric  lighting  is  one  of  vast  importance  in  these  days,  and  Mr.  Urqu- 
liart  is  to  be  highly  complimented  for  placing  such  a  valuable  work  at  the  service  of  the  practical 
marine  electrician." — T/te  Steatnship. 

*'  Distinctly  a  book  which  of  its  kind  stands  almost  alone,  and  for  which  there  should  be  a 
demand."— i;V(.'rj';';ta/  Rcvieiu, 

Electric  Ligliting. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHT- 
ING.    By  Alan  A.  Campbell  Swinton,  Associate  I.E.E.    Third  Edition, 
Enlarged  and  Revised.    With  16  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  is,  6d.  cloth. 
"Anyone  who  desires  a  short  and  thoroughly  clear  exposition  of  the  elementary  principles  of 

eiertric  lighting  cannot  do  better  than  read  this  little  work." — Bradford  Observer. 

Dmiamic  Electricity. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  DYNAMIC  ELECTRICITY  AND 
MAGNETIShl.  By  Philip  Atkinson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "  Elements 
of  Static  Electricity,"  "  The  Elements  of  Electric  Lighting,"  &c.  &c.  Crown 
Svo,  417  pp.,  with  120  Illustrations,  los.  6d.  cloth. 

Electric  Motors,  <C'c. 

THE  ELECTRIC  TRANSFORMATION  OF  POWER  and  its 
Application  by  the  Electric  Motor,  iijciuding  Electric  Railway  Construction. 
By  P.  Atkinson,  A.M.,  Ph  D. ,  Author  of  "  The  Elements  of  Electric  Light- 
ing," &c.    With  96  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

Dynamo  Construction. 

HO  W  TO  MA  KE  A  D  YNA  MO :  A  Practical  Treatise  for  A mateurs 

Containing  numerous  Illustrations  and  Detailed  Instructions  for  Construct- 
ing a  Small  Dynamo,  to  Produce  the  Electric  Light.    By  Alfred  Crofts. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  Svo,  zs.  cloth. 
"The  instructions  given  In  this  impretentious  little  book  are  sutliciently  clear  and  explicit  to 

enable  any  amateur  mechanic  possess'_'d  of  average  skill  and  the  usual  tools  to  be  found  in  an 

a-nateur's  workshop,  to  build  a  practic.d  dynamo  machine." — Electrician, 

Text  Book  of  Electriciti/. 

THE  STUDENT'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ELECTRICITY.  By 
Henry  M.  Noad,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  carefully  Revised.  With 
Introduction  and  Additional  Chapters,  by  W.  H.  Preece,  M.I.C.E. 
Crown  Svo,  12s.  6J.  cloth. 

El  ectricitt/. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICITY :  Including  Galvanism.  Mag- 
•lelism,  Dia-Magnetism,  EUclro-Dyuamics.  By  Henri  M.  Noad,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Fouttli  Edition  (1859).   "vo,  £1  4s.  cloth. 
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ISiiildinff  Construction. 

PRACTICAL  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION :  A  Handbook 
for  Students  Prepaiinf;  for  Examinations,  and  a  Book  of  Reference  for 
Persons  Engaged  in  Building.  By  John  Parnell  Allen,  Surveyor,  Lec- 
turer on  Building  Construction  at  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle- 
on-Tvne.    Medium  Svo,  450  pages,  with  1,000  Illustrations.    12s.  6d.  clotli. 

•'  [Jnst  published. 

"  This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  complete  expositions  of  building:  construction  we  h.ive  seen. 
U  contains  all  that  is  necess.iir  to  prepare  students  for  the  various  examinations  in  building  con- 
struction."—i^»77<f/^';'"  AVrcj. 

"The  author  depends  ne.irly  as  much  on  his  diagrams  as  on  liis  type.  The  pages  suggest 
the  Iiand  of  a  man  of  experience  in  building  operations— and  the  volume  must  be  a  blessing  to 
many  teachers  as  well  as  to  students."— '/Vk^  ArchiUcl. 

'•This  vfjlume  promises  to  be  the  recognised  handbook  in  all  advanced  classes  where  bu'lding 
construction  is  tauj^ht  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  We  strongly  connnend  the  book  to  the 
notice  of  all  teachers  of  building  construction." — Technical  ll'orld. 

"  The  work  is  sure  to  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  great  and  small  competitors  alike,  and  bids 
fa'r  to  take  a  permanent  place  .as  a  favourite  students'  text  book.  The  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions deserve  particular  mention  for  the  great  merit  they  possess  for  purposes  of  reference,  in  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  convenient  scales." — y^itr,  Inst.  Brit.  Archts. 

Concrete. 

CONCRETE:  ITS   NATURE  AND    USES.     A  Book  for 

.\rchitects,  Builders,  Contractors,  and  Clerks  of  Works.     By  George  L. 

SuTCLiFFE,  A. R.I. B. A.  350  pages,  with  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo, 

7s.  6d.  cloth.  ^J'lst  published. 

"  The  author  treats  a  difficult  subject  in  a  lucid  manner.  The  manual  fills  a  long-felt  gap.  It 
IS  careful  and  exhaustive  ;  equally  useful  as  a  student's  guide  and  a  architect's  book  of  reference." 
— yoitrnal  0/ Royat  htstitu.ion  of  British  Architects. 

"  There  is  room  for  this  new  book,  which  will  probably  be  for  some  time  the  standard  work  on 
the  subject  for  a  builder's  purpose." — Gtas^oTV  Herald. 

"  .\  thoroughly  useful  and  comprehensive  work." — British  .4ri.hitcct. 

Mechanics  for  Architects. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  :  A  Treatise  on 
Applied  Mechanics,  especially  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Architects.    Bv  E.  W. 
Tarn,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Science  of  Building,"  &c.    Second  Edition, 
Enlarged,    lllust.  with  125  Diagrams.    Cr.  Svo,  ys.  bd.  cloth.  'iJtist  published. 
"  The  book  is  a  very  useful  and  helpful  manual  of  architectural  mechanics,  and  really  contains 
sufTicienl  to  enable  a  careful  and  painstaking  student  to  grasp  the  principles  bearing  upon  the  ma- 
jority of  building  problems.    .    .    .    Mr.  Tani  has  added,  by  this  volume,  to  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  is  owing  to  him  by  architectural  students  for  the  manj-  valuable  works  which  he  lia^  pro- 
duced for  their  use." — The  BuiUer. 

"  The  mechanics  in  the  volume  are  really  mechanics,  and  are  harintniously  wrought  in  with 
the  distinctive  professional  manner  proper  to  the  subject.  Tne  di.igrams  and  type  are  conunend- 
ably  clear."— 77;f  Schoolmaster. 

The  New  Builder's  Price  Boole,  1894. 

LOCKWOOD'S  BUILDER'S  PRICE  BOOK  FOR  1894.  A 
Comprehensive  Handbook  of  the  Latest  Prices  and  Data  for  Builders, 
Architects,  Engineers,  and  Contractors.  Re-constructed,  Re-written,  and, 
Greatly  Enlarged.  By  Francis  T.  W.  Miller.  700  closely-printed  pages, 
crown  Svo,  4J.  cloth. 

"  This  book  Is  a  very  useful  one,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  English  office  connected  with 
the  building  and  engineering  professions."— /wrfwj^rt'cj. 
"  .\n  excellent  liook  of  reference." — .-trchitect. 

"  In  its  new  and  revised  form  this  I'rice  book  is  wh.ata  work  of  this  kind  should  be— compre- 
hensive, reliable,  well  arranged,  legible,  and  well  bound." — British  Architect, 

Designing  Biiildin  rjs. 

THE  DESIGN  OF  BUILDINGS:  Being  Elementary  Notes 
on  the  Planning,  Sanitation  and  Ornatnentive  Pormation  of  Structures,  based 
on  Modern  Practice.  Illustrated  with  Nine  Folding  Plates.  By  W.  Wood- 
ley,  Assistant  Master,  Metropolitan  Drawing  Classes,  &c.  Demy  Svo,  6s. 
cloth.  [Just  published. 

Sir  Wm.  Chatnber.t'.s  Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture. 

THE  DECORATIVE  PART  OF  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE. 
By  Sir  William  Chambers,  F.R.S,  With  Portrait,  Illustrations,  Notes,  and 
an  Examination  of  Grecian  Architecture,  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.  Revised 
and  Edited  by  W.  H.  Lebds    66  Plates,  4to,  21s.  cloth. 
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Villa  Architecture. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE :  Being  a 
Series  of  Designs  for  Villa  Residences  in  various  Styles,  With  Outline 
Specifications  and  Estimates.  By  C.  Wickes,  Architect,  Author  of  "The 
Spires  and  Towers  of  England,"  &c.  6i  Plates,  4to,  £i  ns.  6d.  half-morocco. 
"  The  whole  of  the  designs  bear  evidence  of  their  being  the  worlc  of  an  artistic  architect,  ana 
they  will  prove  very  vaJu.ible  and  suggestive."— 5i<i/dfi>(^  News, 

Text-Book  for  Architects. 

THE  ARCHITECT'S  GUIDE:  Being  a  Text-Booh  of  Useful 
Information  for  Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors,  Contractors,  Clerks  of 
Works,  &c.  &c.  By  Frederick  Rogers,  Architect.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  3S.  6(/.  cloth. 

"  As  a  text-book  of  useful  information  for  architects,  engineers,  surveyors,  &c.,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  handier  or  more  complete  little  voluraa.'^—^itandard. 

Taylor  and  Cresy's  Rome. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ROME.  By 
the  late  G.  L.Taylor,  Esq.,  F.R.I. B. A.,  and  Edward  Cresy,  Esq.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Taylor,  M.A.  (son  of 
the  late  G.  L.  Taylor,  Esq.),  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Chap- 
lain of  Gray's  Inn.  Large  folio,  with  13c  Plates,  £3  3s.  half-bound. 
"  Taylor  and  Cresy 's  work  has  from  its  first  publication  been  ranked  among  those  professional 

books  which  cannot  be  bettered,"— 

Linear  Perspective. 

ARCHITECTURAL  PERSPECTIVE  :  The  whole  Course  and 
Operations  of  the  Draughtsinan  in  Drawing  a  Large  House  in  Linear  Per- 
spective. Illustrated  by  39  Folding  Plates.  By  F.  O.  Ferguson.  8vo, 
3S.  6d.  boards. 

"  It  is  the  most  intelligible  of  the  treatises  on  this  ill-treated  subject  that  I  have  met  with. '— 
E.  Ingress  Bell,  Esq.,  in  the  R.I.B.A.  Journal. 

Architectural  Drawing. 

PRACTICAL  RULES  ON  DRA  WING,  for  the  Operative  BuiUer 
and  Young  Student  in  Architecture.  By  George  Pvne.  With  14  Plates,  4to, 
IS.  6d.  boards. 

Vitrui'ins'  Arcliitectiire. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  of  MARCUS  VITRUVIUS  POLLIO. 
Translated  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S.  New  Edition,  Revised  by 
the  Translator.    With  23  Plates.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

Designing,  Measuring,  and  Vahiing. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  to  the  PRACTICE  of  MEASUR- 
ING AND  VALUING  ARTIFICERS'  WORK.  Containing  Directions  for 
taking  Dimensions,  Abstracting  the  same,  and  bringing  the  Quantities  into 
Bill,  with  Tables  of  Constants  for  Valuation  of  Labour,  and  for  the  Calcula- 
tion of  Areas  and  Solidities,  Originally  edited  by  Edward  Dobson,  Architect. 
With  Additions  by  E.  Wvndham  Tarn,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition.  With  8 Plates 
and  63  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
"This  edition  will  l>e  found  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  principles  of  measuring  and 
valuing  artificers'  work  that  has  yet  been  published." — Building  Neuus. 

Pocket  Estimator  and  Technical  Guide. 

THE  POCKET  TECHNICAL  GUIDE,  MEASURER,  AND 
ESTIMATOR  FOR  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS.  Containing  Tech- 
nical  Directions  for  Measuring  Work  in  all  the  Building  Trades,  Complete 
Specifications  for  Houses,  Roads,  and  Drains,  ind  an  easy  Method  of  Estimat- 
ing the  parts  cf  a  Building  collectively.  By  A.C.Beaton.  Sixth  Edit. 
Waistcoat-pocket  size,  is.  6d.  lealher,'gilt  edges, 

"  No  builder,  architect,  surveyor,  or  valuer  should  be  without  his  '  Beaton.'  "—Building  jXms. 

Donaldson  on  Sjiecifications. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  SPECIFICATIONS;  or,  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Builder,  in  drawing  up 
Specifications  and  Contracts  for  Works  and  Constructions.  Illustrated  by 
Precedents  of  Buildings  actually  executed  by  esiinent  Architects  and  En- 
gineers. By  Professor  T.  L.  Donaldson,  P.R.I. B. A.,  &c.  New  Edition. 
8vo,  with  upwards  of  1,000  pages  of  Text,  and  33  Plates,  £1  ns.  6d.  cloth. 
•'  Valuable  as  a  record,  and  more  valuable  still  as  a  book  of  precedents.  .  .  .  Suffice  It  to 
5.iy  that  Donaldson's  ■  IlandDook  of  .Specilicatious  '  must  bo  bought  bv  all  architects.  —J,Hu.u  r. 
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Bartholomew  and  Rogers'  Specifications. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PRACTICAL  ARCHITECT  URE. 
A  Guide  to  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Builder.  With  an  Essay 
on  the  Structure  and  Science  of  Modern  Buildings.  Upon  the  Basis  of  the 
Work  by  Alfred  Bartholomew,  thoroughly  Revised,  Corrected,  and  greatly 
added  to  by  Frederick  Rogers,  Architect.  Third  Edition,  Revised,  with 
Additions,  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo,  15s.  cloth. 
"  The  collection  of  specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  Rogers  on  the  basis  of  Bartholomew's  worlft 

Is  too  well  known  to  need  any  recommendation  irom  us.    It  is  one  of  the  books  with  -which  every 

young  architect  must  be  equipped." — Architect, 

Constriction, 

THE  SCIENCE  OP  BUILDING  :  An  Elementary  Treatise  on 
the  Principles  of  Construction.  By  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  Architect. 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  59  Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo,  4s.  cl. 
"A  very  valuable  book,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  all  students." — Builder. 

House  Building  and  Repairing. 

THE  HOUSE-OWNER'S  ESTIMATOR  ;  or,  What  will  it  Cost 
to  Build,  Alter,  or  Repair?  A  Price  Book  for  Unprofessional  People,  as. 
well  as  the  Architectural  Surveyor  and  Builder.  By  James  D.  Simon.  Edited 
by  Francis  T.  W.  Miller,  A.R.I. B.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6rf^ 
cloth. 

"In  rwo  years  it  will  repay  Its  cost  a  hundred  times  over." — Field. 

Cottages  and  Villas. 

COUNTRY  AND  SUBURBAN  COTTAGES  AND  VILLAS: 
How  to  Plan  and  Build  Them.  Containing  33  Plates,  with  Introduction, 
General  Explanations,  and  Description  of  each  Plate.  By  Ja.mes  W.  Bogue, 
Architect,  Author  of  "  Domestic  Architecture,"  &c,   4to,  los.  6d.  cloth. 

Building  ;  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical. 

A  BOOK  ON  BUILDING,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  including 
Church  Restoration  ;  with  the  Theory  of  Domes  and  the  Great  Pyramid,  &c. 
By  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"  \  book  which  Is  always  amusing  and  nearly  always  Instructive." — Times. 

Sanitary  Houses,  etc, 

THE  SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  DWELLING- 
HOUSES.  By  A.  J.  Wallis  Tavler,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.  Crown  8vo,  with, 
numerous  Illustrations.    Price  about  3s.  cloth.  INcarly  ready. 

Ventilation  of  Buildings. 

VENTILATION.    A  Text  Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  of 
Ventilating  Buildings.  By  W.  P.  Buciian,  R.P.    i2mo,  4s.  cloth. 
"  Crmtains  a  i^rfat  amount  of  useful  practical  information,  as  thoroughly  interestin.af  as  it  is. 
technically  reliable."— Architect. 

Jlie  Art  of  Blumhing. 

PLUMBING.  A  Text  Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Craft  of 
the  Plumber.  By  William  Pa^-qn  Buchan,  R.P.  Sixth  Edition,  Enlarged, 
i2mo,  4s.  cloth. 

"A  text-book  which  maybe  safely  put  in  the  hands  of  every  young  plumber."— ^KiVrffr. 

Geometry  for  the  Architect,  Engineer,  etc, 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY,  for  the  'Architect,  Engineer,  and 
Mechanic.  Giving  Rules  for  the  Delineation  and  Application  of  various 
Geometrical  Lines,  Figures  and  Curves.  By  E.  W.  Tarn,  M.A.,  Architect. 
8vo,  gs.  cloth. 

'■  No  book  with  the  same  objects  In  view  has  ever  been  published  In  which  the  clearness  of  thtt 
rliles  laid  down  and  the  illustrative  diagrams  have  been  so  satisfactory." — Scotsman, 

TJie  Science  of  Geotnetry, 

THE  GEOMETRY  OF  COMPASSES;  or.  Problems  Resolved 
by  the  mere  Description  0/  Circles,  and  the  use  of  Coloured  Diagrams  and 
Symbols.   By  Oliver  Byrne.  Coloured  Plates.   Crown  8vo,  3s.  firf.  cloth. 
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CARPENTRY, ^MBER,  etc. 

TredgolcVs  Carpentry,  Revised  <C  Enlarged  hy  Tarn, 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  CARPENTRY. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Pressure  and  Equilibrium  of  Timber  Framing,  the  Resist- 
ance of  Timber,  and  the  Construction  of  Floors,  Arches,  Bridges,  Roofs, 
Uniting  Iron  and  Stone  with  Timber,  &c.  To  which  is  added  an  Essay 
on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Timber,  &c.,  with  Descriptions  of  the  kinds 
of  Wood  used  in  Building  ;  also  numerous  Tables  of  the  Scantlings  of  Tim- 
ber for  different  purposes,  the  Specific  Gravities  of  Materials,  &c.  By  Thomas 
Tredgold,  C.E.  With  an  Appendix  of  Specimens  of  Various  Roofs  of  Iron 
and  Stone,  lUustiated.  Seventh  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged  by  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Science  of  Build- 
ing," &c.  With  6i  Plates,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  several  Woodcuts.  In 
One  large  Vol.,  4to,  price  £i  5s.  cloth. 

"  Ought  to  be  in  every  architects  and  every  builder's  library." — Builder. 

"  A  work  whose  monumental  excellence  must  commend  it  wherever  skilful  carpentry  Is  con* 
cerned.  The  author's  principles  are  rather  confirmed  than  impaired  by  time.  "The  additional 
plates  are  of  great  intrinsic  value." — Building  News. 

WoodworTcing  Machinery. 

WOODWORKING  MACHINERY :  Its  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Construction.  With  Hints  on  the  Management  of  Saw  Mills  and  the  Economi- 
cal Conversion  of  Timber.  Illustrated  with  Examples  of  Recent  Designs  by 
leading  English,  French,  and  American  Engineers.  By  M.  Powis  Bale, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  large  Additions. 
Large  crown  8vo,  440  pp.,  gs.  cloth.  [Just  published, 

"Mr.  Bale  is  evidently  an  expert  on  the  subject  and  he  has  collected  so  mucn  Information  that 

bis  book  is  all-surticient  for  builders  and  others  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  timber." — Architect. 
"The  most  comprehensive  compendium  of  wood-%vorking  machinery  we  have  seen.  Tlie 

author  is  a  thorough  master  of  his  subject." — Bidldittg  News. 

Saw  Mills. 

SA  W  MILLS  :  Their  Arrangement  and  Management,  and  the 
EconoiTiical  Conversion  of  Timber.    (A  Companion  Volume  to  "Woodwork- 
ing Machinery.")    By  M.  Powis  Bale.  Crown  8vo,  ios.  6rf.  cloth. 
"  The  adjntnistf-atioti  of  a  large  sawhig  establishment  is  discussed,  and  the  subject  examined 
from  a  financial  standpoint.  Hence  the  size,  sh.ipe,  order,  and  disposition  of  saw-mills  and  tlie 
like  are  gone  into  in  detail,  and  the  course  of  the  timber  is  traced  from  its  reception  to  its  delivery 
in  its  converted  state.  We  could  not  desire  a  more  complete  or  practical  treatise."— 

Nicholson's  Carpentry. 

THE  CA  REENTER' S  NEWG  UIDE  ;  or,  Book  of  Lines  for  Car- 
penters; comprising  all  the  Elementary  Principles  essential  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Carpentry.  Founded  on  the  late  Peter  Nicholson's  Standard 
Work.  New  Edition,  Revised  by  A.  Ashpitel,  F.S.A.  With  Practical 
Rules  on  Drawing,  by  G.  PyNB.   With  74  Plates,  4to,  £1  is.  cloth. 

Handrailing  and  Stairhnilding. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  HANDRAILING  :  Showing 
New  and  Simple  Methods  lor  Finding  the  Pitch  of  the  Plank,  Drawing  the 
Moulds,  Bevelling,  Jointing-up,  and  Squaring  the  Wreath.  By  George 
CoLLiNGS.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  to  which  is  added  A 
Treatise  on  Stairbuilding.    i2mo,  2S.  6d.  cloth  limp. 

'•  Will  be  found  of  practical  utility  In  the  execution  of  this  difficult  branch  o(  jo'mery.  '—BuHarr. 
"  Almost  every  difficult  phase  of  this  somewhat  intricate  branch  of  joinery  is  elucidated  by  the 
aid  of  plates  and  explanatory  letterpress."— >/m>-«  Gazette. 

Circular  TVork. 

CIRCULAR  WORK  IN  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY:  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  Circular  Work  of  Single  and  Double  Curvature.  By 
George  Collings.  With  Diagrams.    Second  Edit,   izmo,  2S.  6d.  cloth  litr.p. 
"  An  excellent  example  of  what  a  book  of  this  kind  should  be.   Cheap  In  price,  clear  in  defini- 
'on  antl  practical  in  the  examples  selected,  "—^'ui/t/fr. 

Handrailing. 

HANDRAILING  COMPLETE  IN  EIGHT  LESSONS.  On 
ihe  Square-Cut  System.  By  J.  S.  Goldthorp,  Teacher  of  Geometry  and 
Building  Construction  at  the  Halifax  Mechanic's  Institute.  With  Eight 
Plales  and  over  150  Practical  Exercises.   410,  3s.  ed.  cloth. 

"  I.'kcly  to  be  of  considerable  value  10  joiners  and  others  who  take  a  pride  in  good  work. 
We  lie.irlUy  ccmmcnd  -t  lo  teachers  and  students. "—7V»/i.Vr  Trades  Jotiriial. 
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jTimber  Merchant's  Companion. 

THE  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  BUILDER'S  COM- 
PANION. Containing  New  and  Copious  Tables  of  the  Reduced  Weight  and 
Measurement  of  Deals  and  Battens,  of  all  sizes,  from  One  to  a  Thousand 
Pieces,  and  the  relative  Price  that  each  size  bears  per  Lineal  Foot  to  any 
given  Price  per  Petersburg  Standard  Hundred  ;  the  Price  per  Cube  Foot  ai 
Square  Timber  to  any  given  Price  per  Load  of  50  Feet;  the  proportionate 
Value  of  Deals  and  Battens  by  the  Standard,  to  Square  Timber  by  the  Load 
oi  50  Feet;  the  readiest  mode  of  ascertaining  the  Price  of  Scantling  per 
Lineal  Foot  of  any  size,  to  any  given  Figure  per  Cube  Foot,  &c.  &c.  By 
William  Dowsing.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  cl, 
"  Everything  is  as  concise  and  clear  as  it  can  possibly  be  made.    There  can  be  no  doubt  thai 

'  every  timber  mercliant  and  builder  ought  to  possess  it.'' — J/i<//  .liiz'crfist'r. 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  a  fourth  edition  of  these  admirable  tables,  which  for  correctness  and 

'  simplicity  of  arrangement  leave  nothing  to  be  desired." — Tiitcbcr  Trades  journal, 

1  Practical  Timber  Merchant. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Being  a  Guide 
for  the  use  of  Building  Contractors,  Surveyors,  Builders,  &c.,  comprising 
useful  Tables  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  Timber  Trade,  Marks  of 
Wood,  Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Timber,  Remarks  on  the  Growth  of  Timber, 
&c.    By  W.  Richardson.    Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"This  handy  manual  contains  much  valuable  information  for  the  ttse  of  timber  merchants, 
:  builders,  foresters,  and  all  others  connected  with  the  growth,  sale,  and  maatifacture  of  timtier.''— 
[  yoitrtial  of  Forestry. 

.Timber  Freight  Book. 

THE  TIMBER    MERCHANT'S,   SAW  MILLER'S,  AND 

IMPORTER'S  FREIGHT  BOOK  AND  ASSISTANT.  Comprising  Rules, 
Tables,  and  Memoranda  relating  to  the  Timber  Trade.  By  'William 
Richardson,  Timber  Broker;  together  with  a  Chapter  on  "Speeds  of  Saw 
Mill  Machinery,"  by  M.  Povvis  Bale,  M.LM.E.,  &c.  i2mo,  3s.  6d.  cl.  boards. 
"A  very  useful  manual  of  rules,  tables,  and  memoranda  relating  to  the  timber  trade.  We  re* 
:  commend  it  as  a  compendium  of  calculation  to  all  timber  measurers  and  merchants,  and  as  supply- 
ing a  real  want  in  the  trade." — Building  News. 

Packing-Case  Makers,  Tables  for. 

PACKING-CASE  TABLES ;  showing  the  number  of  Super- 
ficial  Feet  in  Boxes  or  Packing-Cases,  from  six  inches  square  and  upwards. 
By  W.  Richardson,  Timber  Broker.    Third  Edition.    Oblong  4to,  3s.  6rf.  cl, 
"  Invaluable  labour-saving  tables." — Tromncnztr. 
"Will  save  much  labour  and  calculation." — Grocer, 

Superficial  Measurement. 

THE  TRADESMAN'S  GUIDE  TO  SUPERFICIAL  MEA- 
SUREMENT. Tables  calculated  from  i  to  200  inches  in  length,  by  i  to  108 
inches  in  breadth.  For  the  use  of  Architects,  Surveyors,  Engineers,  Timber 
Merchants,  Builders,  &0.  By  James  Hawkings.  Fourth  Edition,  Fcap,, 
3S.  6rf.  cloth. 

"  A  useful  collection  of  tables  to  facilitate  rapid  calculation  of  surfaces.  The  exact  area  of  any 
sarface  of  which  the  limits  have  been  ascertained  can  be  instantly  determined.  The  book  will  be 
found  of  the  greatest  utility  to  all  engaged  in  building  o^<ir^uon5."— Scotsman. 

"  These  tables  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  to  all  who  require  to  make  calculations  in  super, 
ficial  measurement." — English  Mechanic. 

Forestry. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  FORESTRY.  Designed  fo  afford  In- 
formation  concerning  the  Planting  and  Care  of  Forest  Trees  for  Ornament  or 
Profit,  with  Suggestions  upon  the  Creation  and  Care  of  Woodlands.  By  F,  B, 
Hough,   Large  crown  8vo,  los.  cloth. 

Timber  Importer's  Guide. 

THE  TIMBER  IMPORTER  '5,  TIMBER  MERCHANT'S,  AND 
BUILDER'S  STANDARD  GUIDE.  By  Richard  E.  Grandv.  Compris- 
ing an  Analysis  of  Deal  Standards,  Home  and  Foreign,  with  Comparative 
Values  and  Tabular  Arrangements  for  fixing  Net  Landed  Cost  on  Baltic 
and  North  American  Deals,  including  all  intermediate  Expenses,  Freight, 
Insurance,  &c.  &c.  Together  with  copious  Information  for  the  Retailer  and 
Builder.   Third  Edition,  Revised,    izmo,  2S.  cloth  limp. 

"  Everything  it  pretends  to  be :  built  up  gradually,  it  leads  one  from  a  forest  to  a  treenail,  and 
throws  in.  as  a  makeweight,  a  host  of  matcri,il  concerning  bricks,  columns,  cisterns,  Sic," — Bni^/isM 
Mechanic, 
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DECORATIVE  ARTS,  etc. 


Woods  and  Marbles  (Imitation  of). 

SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING  FOR  THE  IMITATION  OF  WOODS 
AND  MARBLES,  as  Taught  and  Practised  by  A.  R.  Van  der  Burg  and  P. 
Van  der  Burg,  Directors  of  the  Rotterdam  Painting  Institution.  Royal  folio, 
iSi  by  lai  in.,  Illustrated  with  24  full-size  Coloured  Plates;  also  12  plain 
Plates,  comprising  154  Figures.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Price  £i  iis.6d. 
List  of 

c.  Various  Tools  required  for  Wood  Painting 
— a,  3.  Walnut:  Preliminary  Stages  of  Graining 
r.nd  Finished  Specimen  — 4.  Tools  used  for 
Marble  Painting  and  Methoa  of  Manipulation — 
5,6.  St.  Remi  Marble:  Earlier  Operations  and 
Finished  Specimen — 7.  Methods  of  Sketching 
ditferent  Grains,  Knots,  Ac— 3,  9.  Ash:  Pre- 
fiminary  Stages  and  Finished  Specimen— 10. 
Methods  of  Sketching  Marble  Grains — 11,  12. 
Breche  Marble  :  Preliminary  Stages  of  Working 
and  Finished  Specimen— 13.  Maple:  Methods 
of  Producing  the  different  Grains— 14, 15.  Birds- 
Rye  Maple :  Preliminary  Stages  and  Finished 
Specuuen— 16.  Methods  of  Sketching  the  dif- 
ferent Species  of  White  Marble— 17,  18.  White 
Marble:  Preliminary  Stages  of  Process  and 


Plates, 

Finished  Specimen— :g.  Mahogany :  Specimens 
of  various  Grains  and  Methods  of  Manipulation 
— ao,  21.  Mahogany ;  Earlier  Stages  and  Finished 
Spechnen — 22,23,  Sienna  Marble:  Varieties 
of  Grain,  Prelmunary  Stages  and  Finished 
Specimen — 25,  26,  27.  Juniper  Wood  :  Methods 
of  producing  Grain,  &c.:  Preliminarj'  Stages 
and  Finished  Specimen — 28,  29,  30.  Vert  de 
Mer  Marble:  Varieties  of  Grain  and  Methods 
of  Working  Unfinished  and  Finished  Speci- 
mens—31.  32.  33.  Oak  :  Varieties  of  Grain,  Tools 
Employed,  and  Methods  of  Manipulation,  Pre- 
liminary Stages  and  Finislied  Specimen— 34,  35, 
36.  Waulsort  Marble:  Varieties  of  Grain,  Un- 
EoLsbed  and  Finished  Specimeas. 


"  Those  who  desire  to  attain  skill  in  the  art  of  painting  woods  and  marbles  will  find  advantage 
In  consulting  this  book.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  Workmg  Men's  Clubs  should  give  their  young  men 
the  opportunity  to  study  it."— liitiider. 

*'  A  comprehensive  guide  to  the  art.  The  explanations  of  the  processes,  the  manipulation  and 
management  of  the  colours,  and  the  beautifully  executed  plates  will  not  be  the  least  valuable  to  the 
student  who  aims  at  making  his  work  a  faithful  transcript  of  na.ture."~£ui/UiH£'  News, 

Wall  Pax>er. 

WALL  PAPER  DECORATION.  By  Arthur  Seymour 
Jennings,  Author  of  "  Practical  Paper  Hanging.'*  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy  8vo.  [ht  preparation. 

House  Decoration* 

ELEMENTARY  DECORATION.    A  Guide  to  the  Simpler 

Forms  of  Everyday  Art.  Together  with  PRACTICAL  HOUSE  DECORA 
TION.  By  Tames  W.  Facey,  With  numerous  Illustrations.  In  One  Vol., 
5s,  strongly  half- bound. 

House  Painting^  Graining^  etc. 

HOUSE  PAINTING,  GRAINING,  MARBLING,  AND  SIGN 

WRITING,  A  Practical  Manual  of.   By  Ellis  A.Davidson.   Sixth  Edition. 

With  Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.   i2mo,  6s.  cloth  boards. 

"  A  mass  of  information,  of  use  to  the  amateur  and  of  value  to  the  practical  man,"— £?r^>/rjA 
Mechafti'c, 

Decorators^  Itecei2>ts  for. 

THE  DECORATOR'S  ASSISTANT :  A  Modern  Guide  to  De- 
corative Artists  and  Amateurs,  Painters,  Writers,  Gilders,  &c.  Containing 
upwards  of  600  Receipts,  Rules  and  Instructions  ;  with  a  variety  of  Informa- 
tion for  General  Work  connected  with  every  Class  of  Interior  and  Exterior 
Decorations,  &c.  Filth  Edition,  Revised,  152  pp.,  crown  8vo,  is.  in  wrapper. 
*'  Full  of  receipts  of  value  to  decorators,  painters,  gilders,  &c.   The  book  contains  the  gist  of 

larger  treatises  on  colour  and  technical  processes.    It  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  work  so  full 

of  varied  information  on  the  painter's  art."—i>'«tVrf*?(ir  A'fWJ, 

Moyr  Smith  on  Interior  Decoration, 

ORNAMENTAL  INTERIORS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 
By  J.  Moyr  Smith.    Super-royal  8vo,  with  32  fuU-pa(?e  Plates  and  numerous 
smaller  lUustrations,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  i8s. 
'  The  book  Is  well  illustrated  and  h.indsomcly  got  up.  and  contains  some  true  criticism  and  a 
'.T'jod  muny  good  examples  of  decorative  treatment,  '—The  Builder. 
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British  and  Foreign  Marbles. 

MARBLE  DECORATION  and  the  Terminology  of  British  and 
Foreign  Marbles.  A  Handbook  for  Students.  By  George  H.  Blagrove, 
Author  of  "  Shoring  and  its  Application,"  &c.  With  28  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  This  most  useful  and  much  wanted  handbook  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everj'  architect  and 
builder." — lliitidin^  Jl'orLi. 

"  A  carefuUj-  and  usefully  written  treatise  ;  the  work  is  essentially  practical."— i'cs/««o?j. 

Marble  Wording,  etc. 

MARBLE  AND  MARBLE  WORKERS:  A  Handbook  for 
Architects,  Artists,  Masons,  and  Students.    By  Arthur  Lee,  Author  of  "  A 
Visit  to  Carrara,"  "  The  Working  of  Marble,"  &c.  Small  crown  Svo,  2S.  cloth. 
"  A  really  valuable  addition  to  the  technical  literature  of  architects  and  masons." — Bitildifte 
AVa'j.  


DELAMOTTE'S  WORKS  ON  ILLUMINATION  AND  ALPHABETS. 


A  PRIMER  OF  THE  ART  OF  ILLUMINATION,  for  the  Use  of 
Beginners  :  with  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Art,  Practical  Directions  for 
its  Exercise,  and  Examples  taken  from  Illuminated  MSS.,  printed  in  Gold  and 
Colours.  By  F.  Delamoxte.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Small  4to,  6s.  orna- 
mental boards. 

"The  examples  of  ancient  MSS.  recommended  to  the  student,  which,  with  much  good  sense, 
the  author  chooses  from  collections  accessible  to  all,  are  selected  with  judgment  and  Knowledge, 
as  well  as  taste." — AiheJitziun. 

ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS,  Ancient  and  Medieval,  from  the 
Eighth  Century,  with  Numerals;  including  Gothic,  Church-Text,  large  and 
small,  German,  Italian,  Arabesque,  Initials  for  Illumination,  Monograms, 
Crosses,  &c.  &c.,  for  the  use  of  Architectural  and  Engineering  Draughtsmen, 
Missal  Painters,  Masons,  Decorative  Painters,  Lithographers,  Engravers, 
Carvers,  &c.  &c.  Collected  and  Engraved  by  F.  Delamotte,  and  printed  in 
Colours.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Royal  Svo,  oblong,  u.  (td.  ornamental 
boards, 

"  For  those  who  Insert  enamelled  sentences  round  glided  chalices,  who  tylazon  shop  legends  ovef 
shop- doors,  who  letter  church  walls  with  pithy  sentences  frooi  the  Decalogue,  this  book  will  be  use* 
tul." — AtJu7u^um. 

EXAMPLES  OF  MODERN  ALPHABETS,  Plain  and  Ornamental: 
including  German,  Old  English,  Saxon,  Italic,  Perspective,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Court  Hand,  Engrossing,  Tuscan,  Riband,  Gothic,  Rustic,  and  Arabesque ; 
with  several  Original  Designs,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Roman  and  Old  English 
Alphabets,  large  and  small,  and  Numerals,  for  the  use  of  Draughtsmen,  Sur- 
veyors, Masons,  Decorative  Painters,  Lithographers,  Engravers,  Carvers,  &c. 
Collected  and  Engraved  by  F.  Delamotte,  and  printed  in  Colours.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.   Royal  Svo,  oblong,  as.  64.  ornamental  boards. 

"There  Is  comprised  in  It  every  possible  shape  into  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
numerals  can  be  formed,  and  the  talent  which  has  been  expended  in  the  conception  of  the  various 
plain  and  ornamental  letters  is  wonderful." — Standard. 

MEDIEVAL  ALPHABETS  AND  INITIALS  FOR  ILLUMI- 
NATORS.    By  F.  G.  Delamotte.    Containing  21  Plates  and  Illuminated 
Title,  printed  in  Gold  and  Colours.   With  an  Introduction  by  T.  Willis 
Brooks.   Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.   Small  4to,  4s.  ornamental  boards. 
"  A  volume  In  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  come  forth  glorified  in  gilding  and  all  the  colours 

of  the  prism  interwoven  and  intertwined  ana  intermingled." — Sun. 

THE  EMBROIDERER'S  BOOK  OF  DESIGN.  Containing 
Initials,  Emblems,  Cyphers,  Monograms,  Ornamental  Borders,  Ecclesiastical 
Devices,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Alphabets,  and  National  Emblems.  Col- 
lected by  F.  Delamotte,  and  printed  in  Colours,  Oblong  royal  Svo,  1$.  6d, 
ornamental  wrapper. 

"The  book  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  ladles  and  young  children  who  are  endowed  with  the 
art  of  plying  the  needle  in  this  most  ornamental  and  useful  pretty  work, '— Zioj/  Anglian  Times, 


Wood  Carving. 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN  WOOD-CARVING,  for  Amateurs;  with 
Hints  on  Design.  By  A  Lady.  With  Ten  Plates.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  2S.  in  emblematic  wrapper. 

"  The  handicraft  of  the  wood-carver,  so  well  as  a  book  can  Impart  It,  may  be  learnt  from  '  A 

Lady's'  publication." — Athencxum. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE,  etc. 

IJie  Heavens  and  their  Origin. 

THE  VISIBLE  UNIVERSE:  Chapters  on  the  Origin  and 
Construction  of  the  Heavens.  By  J.  E.  Gore,  F.R.A.S.,  Author  of  "  Star 
Groups,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  6  Stellar  Photographs  and  12  Plates.  Demy 
8vo,  iCs.  cloth,  gilt  top. 

"  A  valu.ible  .md  lucid  sumiimry  of  recent  astronomical  tlieory,  rendered  more  valuable  and 
attractive  Uy  a  series  of  stellar  photographs  and  other  illustrations."— 7Vif  Times. 

"  In  prcsentint;  a  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  Mr.  Gore 
has  made  a  valualile  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject." — Nature, 

"  One  of  the  linest  works  on  astronomical  science  that  has  recently  appeared  in  our  lanfjuage. 
In  spirit  and  in  method  it  is  scientific  from  cover  to  cover,  but  the  style  is  so  clear  and  attractive 
that  it  will  be  as  acceptable  and  as  readable  to  those  who  make  no  scientific  pretensions  as  to 
those  who  devote  themselves  specially  to  matters  astronomical."— Z.ftrrf.r  Meraiyy. 

"  As  interestini^  as  a  novel,  and  instructive  withal :  the  text  being  made  still  more  luminous  by 
stellar  photographs  .and  other  illustrations.  .  .  .  A  mon  hook."— A/aiic/ies/cr  J-xa:iiiiicr. 

The  Constellations, 

STAR  GROUPS:  A  Student's  Guide  to  the  Constellations.  By 
J.  Ellard  Gore,  F.R.A.S.,  M.R.I. A.,  &c..  Author  of  "  The  Visible  Universe," 
"  The  Scenery  of  the  Heavens."  With  30  Maps.  Small  4to,  5s.  cloth,  silvered. 

"  A  knowledge  of  the  principal  constellations  .'isible  in  our  latitudes  may  be  easily  acquired 
frojii  the  thirty  maps  and  accompanying  text  contained  in  this  work." — Naturc- 

"  The  volume  contains  thirty  maps  showing  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude— the  usual  naked-eye 
limit -and  each  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  commentao'.  adapted  to  facilitate  recognition  and  brinp 
to  notice  objects  of  special  interest.  For  the  purpose  of  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  "  midnight  pomp  ' 
of  the  heavens,  nothmg  could  be  better  than  a  set  of  delineations  averaging  scarcely  twenty  square 
inches  in  area,  and  including  nothing  that  cannot  at  once  be  identified." — Saturday  Review. 

"  A  very  compact  and  hanily  guide  to  the  constellations." — Athcna'U)ii. 

Astronomical  Terms. 

AN  ASTRONOMICAL  GLOSSARY ;  or,  Dictionary  of  Terms 
used  in  Astronomy.  With  Tables  of  Data  and  Lists  of  Remarkable  and 
Interesting  Celestial  Objects.  By  J.  Eli-ard  Gore,  F.R.A.S.,  Author  of 
"  The  Visible  Universe,"  &c.  Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6il.  cloth. 
'•  A  very  useful  little  work  for  beginners  in  astronomy,  and  not  to  be  despised  by  more  ad- 
vanced students." — 7'/ic  Times. 

"  A  very  handy  book.  -  .  .  the  utility  of  which  is  much  increased  by  its  valuable  tables  of 
astronomical  data." — The  Athenaeum. 

"  -Vstronomers  of  all  kinds  will  be  glad  to  have  it  for  reference."— C«<infi(r):. 

The  Microscope. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  :  Its  Construction  and  Management,  in- 
cluding Technique,  Photo-micrography,  and  the  Past  and  Future  of  the 
Microscope.  By  Dr.  Henri  van  Heurck,  Director  of  the  Antwerp  Botan- 
nical  Gardens.  English  Edition,  Re-Edited  and  Augmented  by  the  Author 
from  the  Fourth  French  Edition,  and  Translated  by  Wvnne  E.  Baxter, 
F.R.M.S.,  F.G.S-,  &c.  About  400  pages,  with  Three  Plates  and  upwards  ol 
250  Woodcuts.    Imp.  8vo,  i8s.  cloth  gilt. 

"  A  translation  of  a  well-known  work,  at  once  popular  and  comprehensive.'" — Times. 
"  The  translation  is  as  felicilious  as  it  is  accurate." — Nature, 

Astt^onomy. 

ASTRONOMY.  By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Main,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Third  Edition,  Revised,  by  Wm.  Thvnne  Lynn,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  formerly 
of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.   i2mo,  2S.  cloth  limp. 

"  A  sound  and  simple  treatise,  and  a  capital  book  for  beginners. "— Ar«i?W;(/f<. 

"  Accurately  brought  down  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  time,"—£tiucatioual  Times. 

Secent  and  Fossil  Shells. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  MOLLUSC  A  :  Being  a  Treatise  on  Recent 
and  Fossil  Shells.  By  S.  P.  Woodward,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  late  Assistant 
Palaeontologist  in  the  British  Museum.  With  an  Appendix  on  Recent  and 
Fossil  Conchological  Discoveries,  by  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.  Illustrated 
by  A.  N.  Waterhouse  and  Joseph  Wilson  Lowrv.  With  23  Plates  and 
upwards  of  300  Woodcuts.  Reprint  of  Fourth  Ed.,  1880.  Cr.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cl, 
"  A  most  valuable  storehouse  of  conchological  and  geological  information."— iciena  Gossip. 

Geology  and  Genesis. 

THE  TWIN  RECORDS  OF  CREATION;  or,  Geology  and 
Genesis:  their  Perject  Harmony  and  Wonderful  Concord.  By  George  W. 
Victor  le  Vaux.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  cloth.  ,  .  ,    /  .,, 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  evidences  of  Revelation,  and  dispose.?  very  conclusively  of  the 

arguments  of  those  who  would  set  God  s  Works  against  God  s  Woid.   ^o  real  dUliculty  is  shirkca 

and  no  sophistry  is  left  unexposed."— 7"A«  Rod. 
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DR.  LARDNER'S  COURSE  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MECHANICS.  Enlarged  and  almost  Re- 
written by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.A.S.  With  378  Illustrations.  Post  8vo, 
6s.  cloth. 

"The  perspicuity  of  the  original  has  been  retained,  and  chapters  which  had  become  obsolete 
have  been  replaced  by  others  of  more  modern  character.  The  explanations  throughout  are 
studiously  popular,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  show  the  application  of  the  various  branches  of 
physics  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  to  the  practical  business  of  iiCe." —Mi>ii>i£'  yournal. 

"Mr.  Loewy  has  carefully  revised  the  book,  and  brought  it  up  to  modem  requirements." — 
Nattire. 

"Natural  philosophy  has  had  few  exponents  more  able  or  better  skilled  In  the  art  of  popu- 
larising the  subject  than  Dr.  Lardner  ;  and  Mr.  Loewy  is  doing  good  service  in  iittingtbis  treatise, 
and  the  others  of  the  series,  for  use  at  the  present  time." — Scotsmaji, 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEUMATICS. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.A.S.  With 
236  Illustrations.   Post  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"For  those  'who  desire  to  attaia  an  accurate  knowledge  of  physical  science  without  the  pro- 
found methods  of  mathematical  investigation,"  this  work  is  not  merely  intended,  but  well  adapted." 
—Chemical  News. 

"  The  volume  before  us  has  been  carefully  edited,  augrnented  to  nearly  twice  the  bulk  of  the 
former  edition,  and  all  the  most  recent  matter  has  been  added.  .  .  .  It  is  a  valuable  text-book." 
—//ature. 

*'  Candidates  for  pass  examinations  will  find  it,  we  think,  specially  suited  to  their  requirements. 
—English  Mechanic. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  HEAT.  Edited  and  almost  entirely  Re- 
written by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  117  Illusts.  Post  8vo,  6s,  clotb. 
"  The  style  is  always  clear  and  precise,  and  conveys  Instruction  without  leaving  any  cloudiness 

or  lurking  doubts  behind." — Enghuering. 

"A  most  exhaustive  book  on  the  subject  on  which  It  treats,  and  Is  so  arranged  that  It  can  be 

understood  by  all  who  desire  to  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  physical  science  Mr. 

Loewy  has  included  all  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  varied  laws  and  effects  oi^XQZ.V —Standard, 
"A  complete  and  handy  text-book  for  the  use  of  students  and  general  readers." — English 

Mechanic. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  OPTICS.  By  Dionysius  Lardner.D.C.I  , 
formerly  Professor  oi  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University 
College,  London.  New  Edition.  Edited  byT.  Olver  Harding,  B.A.  Lond., 
of  University  College,  London.  With  298  Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  448 
pages,  ss.  cloth. 

"Written  by  one  of  the  ablest  English  scientific  writers,  beautifully  and  elaborately  Ulustrateo." 
— Alechanuf  1  Magazine. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND 
ACOUSTICS.  By  Dt.  LARDttER.  Ninth  Thousand.  Edit,  by  George  Carey 
Foster,  B.A.,  F.C.S.    With  400  Illustrations.    Small  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 
"  The  book  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  anyone  better  calculated  to  preserve  the  terse  and 

lucid^tyle  of  Lardner,  while  correcting  his  errors  and  bringing  up  his  work  to  the  present  state  of 

scientific  knowledge." — Popular  Science  Revie-w. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  ASTRONOMY.  Forming  a  Companion 
to  the  "  Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy,"'  By  Dionysius  Lardner,  D.C.L., 
formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University 
College,  London.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Edited  by  Edwin  Dunkin, 
F.R.A.S.,  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  With  38  Plates  and  upwards  of 
100  Woodcuts.  In  One  Vol.,  small  Svo,  550  pages,  gs.  6d.  cloth. 
"  Probably  no  other  book  contains  the  same  amount  of  information  In  so  compendious  and  well- 
arranged  a  form — certainly  none  at  the  price  at  which  this  is  offered  to  the  public."— W/Aoir^wm. 

"  We  can  do  no  other  than  pronounce  this  work  a  most  valuable  manual  of  astronomy,  and  \\  e 
strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  general— but  at  the  same  time  correct— acquainl- 
ance  with  this  sublime  science." — Quarterly  journal  of  Science. 

"One  of  the  most  deservedly  popular  hooks  on  the  subject  .  .  .  We  would  recommend  nol 
only  the  student  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science,  but  he  who  aims  at  mastering  thu 
higher  and  mathematical  branches  of  astronomy,  not  to  be  without  this  work  beside  him  "—Praci- 
cal  Magazine. 

Geology. 

RUDIMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY,  PHYSICAL 
AND  HISTORICAL.  Consisting  of  "Physical  Geology,"  which  sets  forth 
the  leading  Principles  of  the  Science ;  and  "  Historical  Geology,"  which 
treats  ot  the  Mineral  and  Organic  Conditions  of  the  Earth  at  each  successive 
epoch,  especial  reference  being  made  to  the  British  Series  of  Rocks.  By 
A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  With  250  Illustrations.  i2rao,  5s.  cl.  bds. 
...  «  fulness  of  the  matter  has  elevated  the  book  Into  a  manual.  Its  Information  Is  exhaustive 
and  well  arranged."— S^/iod^  Hoard  Chronicle. 
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DR.  LARDNER'S  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART.  Edited  by 
DioNYSius  Lardner,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronotny  in  University  College,  London.  With  upwards  of  1,200  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.  In  6  Double  Volumes,  £1  is.  in  a  new  and  elegant  cloth  bind- 
ing ;  or  handsomely  bound  in  half-morocco,  31s.  6rf. 

*+*  Opinions  of  the  Press. 

*'Thls  series,  besides  affording  popular  but  sound  instruction  on  scientific  subjects,  with  which 
tlie  humblest  man  in  the  country  ought  to  be  acquainted,  also  undertakes  that  teaching  of  '  Com- 
mon Things  ■  wliich  every  well-wisher  of  his  kind  is  anxious  to  promote.  Many  thousand  copies  of 
this  serviceable  publication  have  been  printed,  in  the  belief  and  hope  that  the  desire  for  Instruction 
and  improvement  widely  prevails  ;  ana  we  have  no  fear  that  such  enlightened  faith  will  meet  wltb 
disappointment." — Titnes. 

"  A  cheap  and  interesting  publication,  alike  Informing  and  attractive.  The  papers  combine 
subjects  of  unportance  and  great  scientific  knowledge,  considerable  inductive  powers,  and  a 
popular  style  of^  treatment." — Spectator. 

"The  '  Museum  of  Science  and  Art'  Is  the  most  valuable  contribution  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  the  Scientific  Instruction  of  every  class  of  society." — Sir  DAVID  BREWSTER,  in  the 
North  British  Review. 

"  Whether  we  consider  the  liberality  and  beauty  of  the  illustrations,  the  charm  of  the  writing, 
or  the  durable  interest  of  the  matter,  we  must  express  our  belief  that  there  is  hardly  to  be  found 
among  the  new  books  one  that  would  be  welcomed  by  people  of  so  many  ages  and  classes  as  a 
V  iluable  present." — Exayniner. 

*»*  Separate  books  formed  from  the  above,  suitable  for  Workmen's  Libraries, 
Science  Classes,  etc. 

Common  Tilings  Explained.  Containing  Air,  Earth,  Fire,  Water, Time, 
Man,  the  Eye,  Locomotion,  Colour,  Clocks  and  Watches,  &c.  233  Illus- 
trations, cloth  gilt,  5s. 

The  Microscope.  Containing  Optical  Images,  Magnifying  Glasses,  Origin 
and  Description  of  the  Microscope,  Microscopic  Objects,  the  Solar  Micro- 
scope, Microscopic  Drawing  and  Engraving,  &c.  147  Illustrations,  clotb 
gilt,  2S. 

Popular  Geology.  Containing  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes,  the  Crust  of 
the  Earth,  &c.   201  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,2s.  6rf. 

Popular  Physics.  Containing  Magnitude  and  Minuteness,  the  Atmo- 
sphere, Meteoric  Stones,  Popular  Fallacies,  Weather  Prognostics,  the 
Thermometer,  the  Barometer,  Sound,  &c.  85  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  2S.M. 

Steam  and  its  Uses.  Including  the  Steam  Engine,  the  Locomotive,  and 
Steam  Navigation.    89  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  2S. 

Popular  Astronomy.  Containing  How  to  observe  the  Heavens— The 
Earth,  Sun,  Moon,  Planets,  Light,  Comets,  Eclipses,  Astronomical  Influ- 
ences, &c.    182  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  4s.  6d. 

The  Bee  and  Wliite  Ants :  Their  Manners  and  Habits.  With  Illustra- 
tions of  Animal  Instinct  and  Intelligence.    135  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  as. 

The  Electric  lelegraph  Popularized.  To  render  intelligible  to  all  who 
can  Read,  irrespective  of  any  previous  Scientific  Acquirements,  the  various 
forms  of  Telegraphy  in  Actual  Operation.  too  Illustrations,  cloth  giU, 
IS.  6d.   

Dr.  Lardner's  School  Handbooks. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Dr.  Lardnkr. 
328  Illustrations.    Sixth  Edition.    One  Vol.,  33.  6d.  cloth. 

••  A  very  convenient  class-book  for  junior  students  in  private  schools.  It  is  Intended  to  convey 
in  clear  and  precise  terms,  general  notions  of  all  the  principal  divisions  of  Physical  Science.  - 
British  Quarterly  Revieiv. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOLS.   By  Dr.  Lardner. 
With  190  Illustrations.   Second  Edition.   One  Vol.,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
"Clearly  written,  well  arranged,  and  excellently  illustrated."— Carrff>i«r'j  ChronicU. 

Lardner  and  Bright  on  the  Electric  Telegraph. 
THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.    By  Dr.  Lardner.  Re- 
vised  and  Re-written  by  E.  B,  Bright,  F.R.A.S.   140  Illustrations.  Small 

•?One  of  ■th'infol't'readable  books  extant  on  the  Electric  Telegraph."-£"ir/«A  Mechanic. 
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CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURES,  CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistri/  fov  Engineers,  etc. 

ESGINEERING  CHEMISTRY  :  A  Practical  Treatise  for  the 
Use  of  Analytical  Cneuiists,  Engineers,  Iron  Masters,  Iron  Founders, 
Students,  and  others.    Comprising  Metliods  of  Analysis  and  Valuation  of  the 
Principal  Materials  used  in  Engineering  Work,  with  numerous  Analyses, 
Examples,  and  Suggestions.       By  H.  Joshua  Phillips,  F.I.C,  F.C.S. 
formerly  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.   Crown  8vo,  400  pp.,  with  Illustra- 
tions, los.  6d.  cloth.  {Just  published. 
"  la  this  work  the  .luthor  has  rendered  no  small  service  to  a  numerous  body  of  practical  men. 
.    .    .    The  analytical  niethotU  may  be  pronounced  most  satisfactory,  being  as  accurate  as  the 
despatch  required  of  en^iueerinii  chemists  permits." — Chcinical  News. 

"  Those  in  search  of  a  handy  treatise  on  the  subject  of  analytical  chemistry  as  applied  to  the 
every-day  requirements  of  workshop  practice  will  find  this  volume  of  great  assistance.  '—/rtJW. 

"  The  first  attempt  to  bring  forward  a  Chemistry  specially  written  for  the  use  of  engineers, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saymg  that  it  should  at  once  be  in  Che  possession  of  every 
railway  engineer." — Tin  Railway  Eii^neer. 

■'  The  book  will  be  very  useful  to  those  who  require  a  h.andy  and  concise  resiuiie  of  approved 
methods  of  analysing  and  valuing  metals,  oils,  fuels,  &c.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  work  for  chemists,  a  guide 
to  the  routine  of^  the  engineering  laboratory.  .  .  .  The  book  is  full  of  good  things.  As  a  hand* 
book  of  technical  analysis,  it  is  very  welcome." — Builder. 

''  Considering  the  e.xtensive  ground  which  such  a  subject  as  Engineering  Chemistry  covers, 
the  work  is  complete,  and  reconunends  itself  to  both  the  practising  analyist  and  the  analytical 
student." — Chemical  Trade  Journal. 

■'The  analytical  methods  given  are.  as  a  whole,  such  as  are  likely  to  give  rapid  and  trust- 
worthy results  m  experienced  hands.  There  is  much  excellent  descriptive  matter  in  the  work,  the 
chapter  on  '  Oils  and  Lubrication  '  being  specially  noticeable  in  this  respect." — Engineer. 

Alkali  Trade,  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  etc. 

A    MANUAL   OF  THE   ALKALI  TRADE,  including  the 
Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  and  Bleaching  Powder, 
By  John  Lomas,  Alkali  Manufacturer.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  London. 
With  232  Illustrations  and  Working  Drawings,  and  containing  390  pages  ot 
Test.    Second  Edition,  with  Additions.    Super-royal  8vo,  £1  los.  cloth. 
"This  book  is  written  by  a  manufacturer  for  manufacturers.   The  working  details  of  the  most 
approved  forms  of  apparatus  are  given,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  no  less  than  332  wood  en- 
gravings, all  of  which  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  construction.    Every  step  in  the  manu- 
facture is  very  fully  described  in  this  manual,  and  each  improvement  explained."— --///is^ifZiiwi. 

"  We  find  not  merely  a  sound  and  luminous  explanation  of  the  chemical  principles  of  the  trade, 
but  a  notice  of  numerous  matters  which  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  successful  conduct 
of  alkali  works,  but  which  are  generally  overlooked  by  even  experienced  technological  authors." — 
Chemical  Review. 

The  blowpipe. 

THE  BLOWPIPE  IN  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  AND 
GEOLOGY.  Containing  all  known  Methods  of  Anhydrous  Analysis,  many 
Working  Examples,  and  Instructions  for  Making  Apparatus.  By  Lieut. - 
Colonel  W.  A.  Ross,  R.A.,  F.G.S.  With  120  Illustrations.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.   Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"The  student  who  goes  through  the  course  ot  experimentation  here  laid  down  will  gain 
a  better  insight  into  inorganic  chemistry  and  mineralogy  than  if  he  had  'got  up'  any  of  the  best 
text-books,  and  passed  any  number  of  examinations  in  their  contents." — Chemical  News. 

Commercial  Chemical  Analysis. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMICAL  ANA- 
LYSIS; or,  Practical  Instructions  for  the  determination  of  the  Intrinsic  or 
Commercial  Value  of  Substances  used  in  Manufactures,  in  Trades,  and  in 
the  Arts.  By  A.  Normandy,  Editor  of  Rose's  "Treatise  on  Chemical 
Analysis."  New  Edition,  to  a  great  extent  Re-written  by  Henry  M.  Noad, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12s  6d.  cloth. 
"We  strongly  recommend  this  book  to  our  readers  as  a  guide,  alike  indispensable  to  the 

housewife  .as  to  the  pharmaceutical  ytiLCtiuoiKt."— Medical  Times. 

"  Essential  to  the  analysts  appomted  under  the  new  Act.    The  most  recent  results  are  given 

and  the  work  is  well  edited  and  carefully  written."— A'afwrt. 

Dtje- Wares  and  Colours, 

THE  MANUAL  OF  COLOURS  AND  DYE-WARES  :  Their 
Properties,  Applications.  Valuations,  Impurities,  and  Sophistications.  For  the 
'jse  of  Dyers,  Printers,  Drysalters,  Brokers,  &c.    By  J.  W.  Slater.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  dd.  cloth. 
"  A  complete  encycIop;edia  of  the  materia  lincloria.    The  information  given  respecting  each 
article  IS  full  and  precise,  and  the  methods  of  determining  the  value  of  articles  such  as  these,  so 
liable  to  sophistication,  are  given  with  clearness,  and  are  practical  as  well  as  valuable."— C7<c;/iij/ 
and  Drut^i^ist. 

.  "There  is  no  other  work  which  covers  precisely  the  same  ground.  To  students  preparing 
for  examinations  in  dyeing  and  printing  it  will  prove  exceedilijjly  useful."— C/nr/aica/  News. 
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Modem  Brewing  and  Malting. 

A  HANDYBOOK  FOR  BREWERS:  Being  a  Practical  Guide 
to  the  Art  of  Brewing  and  Malting.    Embracing  the  Conclusions  of  Modern 
Research  which  bear  upon  the  Practice  of  Brewing.  By  Herbert  Edwards 
Wright,  M.A.,  Author  of  "A  Handbook  for  Young  Brewers."   Crown  8vo, 
530  pp.,  I2S.  6ri.  cloth. 
"  May  be  consulted  ivith  advantage  by  the  student  who  is  preparing  himself  for  examinational 
tests,  while  the  scientific  brewer  will  find  m  it  a  r€si(7ne  of  all  the  most  important  discoveries  of 
modem  times.  The  work  is  written  throughout  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  and  the  author  takes 
great  care  to  discriminate  between  vague  theories  and  well-established  facts."— 117-nttrs'  journal. 

"We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  handybook.  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  best— if  not  the  best— which  has  yet  been  written  on  tlie  subject  of 
beer-brewing  in  this  country,  and  it  should  have  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  brewer's  library." 
—  T/ie  Brewer's  Guardian. 

"  Although  the  requirements  of  the  student  are  primarily  considered,  an  acquaintance  of  halt- 
an-hour's  duration  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  practical  brewer  with  the  sense  of  having  found  a 
trustworthy  guide  and  practical  coimsellor  in  brewery  matters."- CVif"nra/  7  rac/e  yournal. 

Analysis  and  Valuation  of  Fnels. 

FUELS:  SOLID,  LIQUID,  AND  GASEOUS,  Their  Analysis 
and  Valuation.  For  the  Use  ot  Chemists  and  Engineers.  By  H.  J.  Phillips, 
F.C.S.,  formerly  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway.    Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.   Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 
"  Ought  to  have  its  place  in  the  laboratory  of  every  metallurgical  establishment,  and  wherever 

fuel  is  used  on  a  large  scale." — Chemical  Aeit'S. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  be  of  wide  interest,  especially  at  the  present  time."-  Rail-way  News. 

Pigments. 

THE  ARTIST'S  MANUAL  OF  PIGMENTS.  Showing 
their  Composition,  Conditions  of  Permanency,  Non-Permanency,  and  Adul- 
terations; Effects  in  Combination  with  Each  Other  and  with  Vehicles  ;  and 
the  most  Reliable  Tests  of  Purity  Together  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department's  Examination  Questions  on  Painting.  By  H.  C.  Standage. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"This  work  is  indeed  mnliitm-in-^arTo.  and  we  can,  with  good  conscience,  recommend  It  to 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  pigments,  whether  as  makers,  dealers  or  users."— CAemical  Revie-w. 

Gauging.   Tables  and  Rides  for  Revenue  Officers, 

Brewers,  etc, 

A  POCKET  BOOK  OF  MENSURATION  AND  GAUGING: 
Containing  Tables,  Rules  and  Memoranda  for  Revenue  Officers,  Brewers, 
Spirit  Merchants,  &c.    By  J.  B.  Mant  (Inland  Revenue).    Second  Edition, 
Revised.    i8mo,  4s.  leather. 
"  This  handy  and  useful  book  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, and  will  be  a  favourite  book  of  reference.   The  range  of  subjects  is  comprehensive,  and  the 
arrangement  simple  and  clear." — Civiliatt. 

*'  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  practical  brewer." — Brewers'  jfouniat. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  TRADES,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Cotton  Spinning. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE  :  A  Practical  Manual.  Embrac 
ing  the  various  operations  of  Cotton  Manufacture,  Dyeing,  &c.  For  the  Use 
of  Operatives,  Overlookers,  and  Manufacturers.  By  John  LisTtR,  Technical 
Instructor,  Pendleton.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  ys.  6il. 
cloth.  LJ^i^t  published. 

Flour  Manufacture,  Milling,  etc. 

FLOUR  MANUFACTURE :  A  Treatise  on  Milling  Science 
and  Practice.  By  Friedrich  Kick,  Imperial  Regierungsrath,  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Technology  in  the  Imperial  German  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Prague.  Translated  from  the  Second  Enlarged  and  Revised  Edition  with 
Supplement.  By  H.  H.  P.  Powles,  Assoc.  Memb.  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. Nearly  400  pp.  Illustrated  with  28  Folding  Plates,  and  167  Woodcuts. 
Royal  8vo,  25s.  cloth. 

"  This  v.-iluable  work  is,  and  will  remain,  the  standard  authority  on  the  science  of  milling.  .  . 
The  miller  v/ho  h.is  read  and  digested  this  work  will  have  laid  the  foundation,  so  to  speak,  of  a  suc- 
cessful career ;  he  will  have  accjuired  a  number  of  general  ijrinciplcs  which  he  can  proceed  to 
apply.  In  this  handsome  volume  we  at  last  have  the  accepted  text-book  of  modern  miUmgingcod, 
sound  English,  which  has  little,  if  any,  trace  of  the  German  idiom." — lite  Miller. 

"  The  appearance  of  this  celebrated  work  in  English  is  very  opportune,  and  British  milieis 
will,  wo  arc  sure,  not  be  slow  la  availing  themselves  ofits  pages,"— Millers'  Gasette. 
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Aqqliitinants, 

CEMENTS,  PASTES,  GLUES  AND  GUMS:  A  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Manufacture  and  Application  of  the  various  Agglutinants  re- 
quired ia  the  Building,  Metal-Working,  Wood-Working  and  Leather-Work- 
ing Trades,  and  for  Workshop,  Laboratory  or  Office  Use.  With  upwards  of 
000  Recipes  and  Formulae.  By  H.  C.  Standage,  Chemist.  Crown  8vo, 
2S.  6d.  cloth.  Uu^t  published. 

"  We  hare  pleasure  in  speaking  favourably  of  this  volume.   So  far  as  we  have  had  experience, 

which  is  not  inconsiderable,  this  manual  is  trustworthy."— .4rtsK^/i/«. 

"As  a  revelation  of  what  are  considered  trade  secrets,  this  book  will  arouse  an  amount  ot 

curiosity  among  the  large  number  of  industries  it  touches."— ZJinVj"  Chronicle. 

"  In  this  goodly  collection  of  receipts  it  would  be  strange  if  a  cement  for  any  purpose  cannot 

be  found." — Oil  and  Colourinaii's  Joicrnal. 

Soap-making, 

THE  ART  OF  SOAP-MAKING :  A  Practical  Handbook  of  the 
Manufacture  of  Hard  and  Soft  Soaps,  Toilet  Soaps,  etc.  Including  many  New 
Processes,  and  a  Chapter  on  the  Recovery  of  Glycerine  from  Waste  Leys, 
By  Alexander  Watt.  Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth 
"The  work  will  prove  very  useful,  not  merely  to  the  technological  student,  but  to  the  practica 
soap-boiler  who  wishes  to  understand  the  theory  of  his  art."— Chemical  News. 

■ '  .\  thoroughly  practical  treatise  on  an  art  which  has  almost  no  literature  m  our  language. 
We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  success  of  his  endeavour  to  fill  a  void  in  English  technical  litera- 
ture."— Nature. 

Paper  Maliimj. 

PRACTICAL  PAPER-MAKING  :  A  Manual  for  Paper-makers 
and  Owners  and  Managers  of  Papsr-Mills.  With  Tables,  Calculations,  &c. 
By  G.  Clapperton,  Paper-maker.  With  Illustrations  of  Fibres  from  Micro- 
Photographs.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth.  ljust  published. 
'*  The  author  caters  for  the  requirements  of  responsible  mill  hands,  apprentices,  &c.,  whilst 
his  manual  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  students  of  technology,  as  well  as  to  veteran  paper 
makers  and  mill  owners.  The  illustrations  form  an  excellent  feature."— j°a/*(;>'  Trade  Revieju. 

'*  We  recommend  everybody  interested  in  the  trade  to  get  a  copy  of  this  thoroughly  practical 
book." — Paper  MaHjLjr. 

Paper  Making, 

THE  ART  OF  PAPER  MAKING :  A  Practical  Handbook  of  the 
Manufacture  of  Paper  from  Rags,  Esparto,  Straw,  and  other  Fibrous  Materials, 
Including  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp  from  Wood  Fibre,  with  a  Description  of 
the  Machinery  and  Appliances  used.  To  which  are  added  Details  of 
Processes  for  Recovering  Soda  from  Waste  Liquors.  By  Alexander  Watt, 
Author  of  "  The  Art  of  Soap-Making"  With  lUusts.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6(i.  cloth. 
*'  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  The  book  is  full  of  valuable  in- 
formation. The  *  Art  of  Paper-m.iking,'  is  in  every  respect  a  model  of  a  text-book,  either  for  a 
technical  class  or  for  the  private  student." — Paper  and  Printing  Trades  Journal. 

Leather  Manufacture. 

THE  ART  OF  LEATHER  MANUFACTURE.  Being  a 
Practical  Handbook,  in  which  the  Operations  of  Tanning,  Currying,  and 
Leather  Dressing  are  fully  Described,  and  the  Principles  of  Tanning  Ex- 
plained, and  many  Recent  Processes  Introduced ;  as  also  the  Methods  for 
the  Estimation  of  Tannin,  and  a  Description  of  the  Arts  of  Glue  Boiling,  Gut 
Dressing,  &c.  By  Alexander  Watt,  Author  of  "  Soap-Making,"  &c. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  gs.  cloth. 
"A  sound,  comprehensive  treatise  on  tanning  and  its  accessories.  It  Is  an  eminently  valuable 
production,  which  redounds  to  the  credit  of  both  author  and  publishers."— C/fewtCii/  B,cview. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Making. 

THE  ART  OF  BOOT  AND  SHOE-MAKING.  A  Practical 
Handbook,  including  Measurement,  Last-Fitting,  Cutting-Out,  Closing,  and 
Making,  with  a  Description  of  the  most  approved  Machinery  employed. 
By  John  B.  Leno,  late  Editor  of  St.  Crispin,  and  The  Boot  and  Shoe-Maker. 
i2mo,  IS.  cloth  limp. 
"This  excellent  treatise  is  by  far  the  best  work  ever  written.  The  chapter  on  clicking, 
which  shows  how  waste  may  be  prevented,  will  save  fifty  times  tile  price  of  the  book." 

Scottish  Leather  Trader. 

Dentistry  Construction. 

MECHANICAL   DENTISTRY :    A    Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  Artificial  Dentures.   Comprising  also  Use- 
ful Formula,  Tables,  and  Receipts  for  Gold  Plate,  Clasps,  Solders,  &c,  &G, 
By  Charles  Hunter.   Tliird  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
"We  can  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Hunter's  treatise  to  all  students  preparing  for  the  professlo" 

3l  dentistry,  as  wellas  to  every  mechanical  dentist, '—fxWm  Journal  oj'  Medical  Scienu. 
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Wood  Engramng. 

WOOD  ENGRA  VING :  A  Practical  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the 
Stvdv  of  the  Art.   By  William  Norman  Brown.   Second  Edition.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    i2mo,  is.  6d.  cloth  limp. 
"  The  book  Is  clear  and  complete,  and  will  be  useful  to  anyone  wanting  to  understand  the  first 
elements  of  the  beautiful  art  of  wood  en^aving."— Gra^A»V. 

Horology. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MODERN  HOROLOGY,  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Claudius  Saunier,  ex-Director  of  the 
School  of  Horology  at  Mayon,  by  Julien  Tripplin,  F.R.A.S.,  Besancon 
Watch  Manufactuier,  and  Edward  Rigg,  M.A.,  Assayer  in  the  Royal  Mmt. 
With  78  Woodcuts  and  22  Coloured  Copper  Plates.   Second  Edition.  Super- 
royal  8vo,  £2  25.  cloth  ;  £2  los.  half-calf. 
"  There  is  no  horoloeical  work  in  the  English  language  at  all  to  be  compared  to  this  produc* 
tion  of  M.  Saunier's  for  clearness  and  completeness.    It  is  alike  good  as  a  guide  for  the  stucient  and 
OS  a  reference  for  the  experienced  horologist  and  skilled  workman.'"— //ifru/c^Va/  yourftai. 

'*  The  latest,  the  most  complete,  and  the  most  reliable  of  those  literary  productions  to  which 
continental  watchmakers  are  indebted  for  the  mechanical  superiority  over  their  English  brethren 
— In  fact,  the  Book  of  Books,  is  M.  Saunier's  'Treatise.'"— Wa/r/iwa^fr,  Jeweller  and SUvenTnUh. 

Watchmaking. 

THE  WATCHMAKER'S  HANDBOOK.  Intended  as  a  Work- 
shop Companion  for  those  engaged  in  Watchmaking  and  the  Allied  Mechani- 
cal Arts.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Claudius  Saunier,  and  considera- 
ably  enlarged  by  Julien  Tripplin,  F.R.A.S.,  Vice-President  of  the 
Horological  Institute,  and  Edward  Rigg,  M.A.,  Assayer  in  the  Royal  Mint. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts  and  14  Copper  Plates.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  9^.  cloth. 

'*  Each  part  is  truly  a  treatise  In  Itself.  The  arrangement  Is  good  and  the  language  Is  clear  and 
concise.   It  is  an  admirable  guide  for  the  young  watchmaker." — Eugineeri7tg; 

'*  It  is  Impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  its  excellence.  It  fulfils  every  requirement  in  a  hand- 
book intended  for  the  use  oi  a  workman.  Sliould  be  found  in  every  workshop."—  U^'atch  and 
Cloekntaker. 

*'  This  book  contains  an  immense  number  of  practical  details  bearing  on  the  daily  occupation 
of  a  watchmaker."—  H'atckmaker  and  Metaliuor^er  (Chicago). 

Watches  and  Timekeepers. 

A  HISTORY  OF  WATCHES  AND  OTHER  TIMEKEEPERS. 

By  James  F.  Kendal,  M. B.H.Inst,    is.  fid.  boards ;  or  2S.  6rf.  cloth  gilt. 

"Mr.  Kendal's  book,  for  its  size,  is  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared  on  this  subject  in  the 
English  language."— ttstries. 

"  Open  the  book  where  you  may,  there  is  interesting  matter  in  it  concerning  the  ingenious 
devices  of  the  ancient  or  modern  horologer.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  liberal  and  entertaining 
spirit,  as  might  be  expected  of  a  historian  who  is  a  master  of  the  CT3.(t."Sa(uj-day  Review. 

Electrolysis  of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  etc, 

ELECTRO-DEPOSITION  :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Electrolysis 
of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Nickel,  and  other  Metals  and  Alloys.  With  descrip- 
tions of  Voltaic  Batteries,  Magneto  and  Dynamo-Electric  Machines,  Ther- 
mopiles, and  of  the  Materials  and  Processes  used  in  every  Department  of 
the  Art,  and  several  Chapters  on  Electro-Metallurgy.  By  Alexander 
Watt,  Author  of  "Electro-Metallurgy,"  &c.  Third  Edition, Revised.  Crown 
8vo,  gs.  cloth. 

"Eminently  a  book  for  the  practical  worker  In  electro-deposition.  It  contains  practical 
descriptions  of  methods,  processes  and  materials  as  actually  pursued  and  used  in  the  workshop.' 
— Engineer. 

Electro-Metallurgy. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY ;  Practically  Treated.  By  Alexander 
Watt,  Author  of  "  Electro-Deposition,"  &c.  Ninth  Edition,  including  the 
most  recent  Processes.   i2mo,  4s.  cloth  boards. 

"From  this  book  both  amateur  and  artisan  may  learn  everything  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  electroplating." — Iron. 

Working  in  Gold. 

THE  JEWELLER'S  ASSISTANT  IN  THE  ART  OF  WORK- 
ING IN  GOLD  :  A  Practical  Treatise  for  Masters  and  Workmen,  Compiled 
from  the  Experience  of  Thirty  Years'  Workshop  Practice.   By  George  E. 
Gee,  Author  of  "The  Goldsmith's  Handbook,"  &c.   Cr.  Hvo,  7s-  fjlo'"- 
"  This  manual  of  technical  education  is  apparently  destined  to  be  a  valuable  auxUiary  to  a 

handicraft  which  is  certainly  capable  of  great  improvement.'  — ZVif  7'i>;;«.  ■    j  1  , 

"  \  cry  useful  in  tlie  workshop,  as  the  knowledge  is  practical,  liaving  been  acmired  by  long 

experience,  and  all  the  recipes  and  directions  arc  gu.-irantecd  to  be  successful,  —jcivelier  and 

Metahvorker.  "~ 
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Electroplating, 

ELECTROPLA  TING  :  A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Deposi- 
tion of  Copper,  Silver,  Nickel,  Gold,  Aluminium,  Brass,  Platinum,  &c.  &c. 
With  Descriptions  of  the  Chemicals,  Materials,  Batteries,  and  Dynamo 
Machines  used  in  the  Art.  By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.,  Author  oi  "  Electric 
Light,"  &c.  Third  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.  Numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 
"An  excellent  practical  manual." — Engineering, 

"  An  excellent  work,  givintj  the  newest  information," — Horolo^icat  Journal. 

Electrotyping. 

ELECTROTYPING  :  The  Reproduction  and  Multiplication  of  Print- 
ing Surfaces  and  Works  of  Art  by  the  Electro-deposition  of  Metals,   By  J.  W. 
Urquhart,  C.E.   Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 
"  The  book  Is  thoroughly  practical.   The  reader  Is,  therefore,  conducted  through  the  leading 

laws  of  electricity,  then  through  the  metals  used  by  electrotypers,  the  apparatus,  and  the  depositing 

processes,  up  to  the  final  preparation  of  the  work."— y4r/  journal. 

Goldsmiths'  IVork. 

THE  GOLDSMITH'S  HANDBOOK.  By  George  E.  Gee, 
Jeweller,  &c.  Third  Edition,  considerably  Enlarged.  lamo,  3s.  6d.  cl.  bds. 
"A  good,  sound  educator,  and  will  be  generally  accepted  as  an  authority," — Horological 

yournal.   

SilversmitJis'  Work. 

THE  SILVERSMITH'S  HANDBOOK.    By  George  E,  Gee 
Jeweller,  &c.   Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  i2mo, 
3S.  6rf.  cloth  boards. 

'•  The  chief  merit  of  the  work  is  its  practical  character.  .  .  The  workers  In  the  trade  will 
speedily  discover  its  merits  when  they  sit  down  to  study  it." — Eng-lish  Mechanic. 

*t*  The  above  two  works  together,  strongly  half-bound,  price  ys. 

Bread  and  Biscuit  Baking. 

THE  BREAD  AND  BISCUIT  BAKER'S  AND  SUGAR- 
BOILER'S  ASSISTANT.    Including  a  large  variety  of  Modern  Recipes. 
With  Remarks  on  the  Art  of  Bread-making.    By  Robert  Wells,  Practical 
Baker.    Second  Edition,  with  Additional  Recipes.    Crown  8vo,  2j.  cloth. 
"  A  large  number  of  wrinkles  for  the  ordinary  cook,  as  well  as  the  baker." — Saturday  Rervirw. 

Confectionery  for  Hotels  and  Bestaurants. 

THE  PASTRYCOOK  AND  CONFECTIONER'S  GUIDE. 
For  Hotels,  Restaurants  and  the  Trade  in  general,  adapted  also  for  Family 
Use.  By  Robert  Wells,  Author  of  "  The  Bread  and  Biscuit  Baker's  and 
Sugar-Boiler's  Assistant."    Crown  8vo,  2S.  cloth. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  really  excellent  work.  In  these  days  of  keen  competition 
our  readers  cannot  do  better  than  purchase  this  book." — Bakers'  Times. 

Ornamental  Confectionery. 

ORNAMENTAL  CONFECTIONERY :  A  Guide  for  Bakers, 
Confectioners  and  Pastrycooks ;  including  a  variety  of  Modern  Recipes,  and 
Remarks  on  Decorative  and  Coloured  Work.  With  129  Original  Designs. 
By  Robert  Wells,  Practical  Baker,  Author  of  "  The  Bread  and  Biscuit 
Baker's  and  Sugar-Boiler's  Assistant,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s, 
"  A  valuable  work,  practical,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  baker  and  confectioner.  The 
Illustrative  designs  are  alone  worth  treble  the  amount  charged  for  the  whole  work."— Baiiers'  Titnes. 

Flour  Confectionery. 

THE  MODERN  FLOUR  CONFECTIONER.  Wholesale  and 
Retail.  Containing  a-large  Collection  of  Recipes  for  Cheap  Cakes,  Biscuits, 
&c.  With  Remarks  on  the  Ingredients  used  in  their  Manufacture,  To 
which  are  added  Recipes  for  Dainties  for  the  Working  Man's  Table.  By 
R.  Wells,  Author  of  "  The  Bread  and  Biscuit  Baker,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  cl , 
'•  The  work  is  of  a  clecitleilly  praclic.il  char.ictcr,  ,-ind  In  every  recipe  regard  is  had  to  economi- 
cal working."— A'ort/i  IlriUsh  Daily  Mail. 

Laundry  Work. 

LA  UN  DRY  MANAGEMENT.  A  Handbook  for  Use  in  Private 
and  Public  Laundries,  Including  Descriptive  Accounts  of  Modern  Machinery 
and  Appliances  for  Laundry  Work.  By  the  Eoitor  of  "The  Laundry 
Journal.  •  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
■zs.  6d.  cloth. 

"  This  book  should  cort.iiiily  occupy  an  honoured  ptaco  on  the  shelves  of  all  housokccporj 
who  wish  to  keep  themselves  au  coiirant  of  the  newest  appliances  and  methods."— 7V(<  Queen. 
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HANDYBOOKS  FOR  HANDICRAFTS. 

By  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK, 

Editor  of  "Work"  (New  Series);  Author  of  "  Lathework,"  "Milling 

Machines,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  144  pages,  cloth,  price  is.  each. 

IS"  These  Handybooks  have  been  written  to  supply  information  for  Workmen, 
Students,  and  Amateurs  in  the  several  Handicrafts,  on  the  actual  Practice  0/ 
^Ac  Workshop,  are  intended  to  convey  in  plain  language  Tecrwcm.  Know- 
ledge of  the  several  Crafts.  In  describing  the  processes  employed,  and  themanipu- 
lation  of  material,  workshop  terms  arc  used ;  workshop  practice  is  fully  explained ; 
and  the  text  is  freely  illustrated  with  drawings  of  modern  tools,  appliances,  and 
processes. 


THE  METAL  TURNER'S  HANDYBOOK.    A  Practical  Manual 
for  Workers  at  the  Foot-Lathe.    With  over  100  Illustrations.    Price  is. 
"  The  book  will  be  of  service  alilce  to  the  amateur  and  the  artisan  turner.  It  displiiys  thorough 

knowledge  of  the  subject."— Scotsman. 

THE  WOOD  TURNER'S  HANDYBOOK.    A  Practical  Manual 
for  Workers  at  the  Lathe.    With  over  100  Illustrations.   Price  is. 
"We  recommend  the  book  to  young  turners  and  amateurs.    A  multitude  of  workmen  have 

hitherto  sought  ir.  vain  for  a  manual  of  this  special  industry."— ^^^rAaHica/  IVorld. 

THE  WATCH  JOBBER'S  HANDYBOOK.  A  Practical  Manual 
on  Cleaning,  Repairing,  and  Adjusting.  With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations. 
Price  IS. 

"We  stronglj'  advise  all  young  persons  connected  with  the  watch  trade  to  acquire  and  study 
this  inexpensive  vioik."—Cleritetiweil  Chronicle. 

THE  PATTERN  MAKER'S  HANDYBOOK.  A  Practical 
Manual  on  the  Construction  oi  Patterns  for  Founders.  With  upwards  of 
100  Illustrations.  Price  is. 

"  A  most  valuable,  if  not  indispensable,  manual  for  the  pattern  maker." — Knoivlcdge. 

THE  MECHANIC'S  WORKSHOP  HANDYBOOK.  A  Practical 
Manual  on  Mechanical  Manipulation.  Embracing  Information  on  various 
Handicraft  Processes,  with  Useful  Notes  and  Miscellaneous  Memoranda. 
Comprising  about  200  Subjects.   Price  is. 

"  A  verj^  clever  and  useful  book,  which  should  be  found  in  every  workshop;  and  it  should 
certainly  find  a  place  in  all  technical  schools." — Saturday  Re-vieiv. 

THE    MODEL    ENGINEER'S    HANDYBOOK.     A  Practical 
Manual  on  the  Construction  of  Model  Steam  Engines.   With  upwards  of  100 
Illustrations.    Price  is. 
"  Mr.  Hasluck  has  produced  a  very  good  little  hoa^i."— Builder. 

THE  CLOCK  JOBBER'S  HANDYBOOK.  A  Practical  Manual 
on  Cleaning,  Repairing,  and  A  djusting.  With  upwards  of  loo  Illustrations. 
Price  IS. 

"  It  is  of  inestimable  service  to  those  commencing  the  ir&Ae.'*— Coventry  Standard. 

THE    CABINET    WORKER'S    HANDYBOOK:    A  Practical 
Manual  on  the  Tools,  Materials,  Appliances,  and  Processes  employed  in 
Cabinet  Work.   With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations.    Price  is. 
"  Mr.  Hasluck's  tliorougligoing  little  Handybook  is  amongst  the  most  practical  guides  we  have 

seen  for  beginners  in  cabinet-work." — Saturday  Rcvieiu. 

THE  WOODWORKER'S  HANDYBOOK  OF  MANUAL  IN- 
STRUCTION. Embracing  Information  on  the  Tools,  Materials,  Appliances 
and  Processes  employed  in  Woodworking.    With  104  Illustrations.  Price  is 

lJust  published. 

THE  METALWORKER'S  HANDYBOOK.  With  upwards  of  100 
Illustrations.    [/>»  preparation. 


%*  Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"  Written  by  a  man  who  knows,  not  only  how  work  ought  to  be  done,  but  how  to  do  it,  and 
how  to  convey  his  knowledge  to  others." — hH£^neeriHf^. 

"  Mr.  Masluck  writes  admirably,  and  gives  complete  instructions." — Engineer. 

"  Mr.  Hasluck  combines  the  experience  ol  a  practical  teacher  with  the  manipulative  skill  and 
scientific  knowledge  of  processes  of  the  trained  mechanician,  and  the  manuals  are  marvels  of 
what  can  be  jjroduced  at  a  popular  \n\Q*i."~Schoohnasti:r. 

"  Heljjful  to  workmen  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  experience." — Daily  Chronicle, 

"  Practical,  sensible,  and  remarkably  cheap." — yoiirnal  0/ lldufation. 

"  Concise,  clear  and  practical." — Saturday  Kcviciti. 
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Commercial  Education. 

LESSONS  IN  COMMERCE.    By  Professor  R.  Gambaro,  of 
the  Royal  High  Commercial  School  at  Genoa.  Edited  and  Revised  by  James 
Gault,  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Law  in  King's  College, 
London.   Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
■'  The  publishers  of  this  work  have  rendered  considerable  service  to  the  cause  of  commercial 
education  by  the  opportune  production  of  tliis  volume.    .    .    .    The  work  is  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  English  readers  and  an  admirable  addition  to  existing  class-books.    In  a  phrase,  we  think  the 
work  attains  its  object  in  furnishing  a  brief  account  of  tliose  laws  and  customs  of  British  trade  with 
which  the  commercial  man  interested  therein  should  be  familiar."— C/i<i;;;Ae<-  of  Commerceyouriial. 
■'  .\n  invaluable  guide  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  preparing  for  a  commercial  career." 

Counting  House. 

Foreign  Commercial  Correspondence, 

THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENT:  Being 
Aids  to  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Five  Languages — English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.    By  Conrad  E.  Baker.    Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
'  •  Whoever  wishes  to  correspond  in  all  the  languages  mentioned  by  Mr.  Baker  cannot  do  better 
than  study  this  work,  the  materials  of  which  are  excellent  and  conveniently  arranged.    Tliey  consist 
not  of  entire  specimen  letters  but — wliat  are  far  more  useful— short  passages,  sentences,  or 
phrases  expressing  the  same  general  idea  in  various  forms." — AthencEutn, 

"A  careful  examination  has  convinced  us  that  it  is  unusually  complete,  well  arranged,  and 
cellable.    The  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  one." — Schoolmaster. 

Accounts  for  Manufacturers. 

FACTORY  ACCOUNTS:  Their  Principles  and  Practice.  A 
Handbook  for  Accountants  and  Manufacturers,  with  Appendices  on  the  No- 
menclature of  Machine  Details;  the  Income  Tax  Acts;  the  Rating  of  Fac- 
tories; Fire  and  Boiler  Insurance;  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  &c., 
including  also  a  Glossary  of  Terms  and  a  large  number  of  Specimen  Rulings. 
By  Emile  Garcke  and  J.  M.  Fells.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged.   Demy  8vo,  250  pages,  6s.  strongly  bound. 

"  A  very  interesting  description  of  the  requirements  of  Factory  Accounts.  .  .  .  the  principle 
of  assimilating  the  Factory  Accounts  to  the  general  commercial  books  is  one  which  we  thoroughly 
Kgree  with." — AccoutUajits'  Jotirnal. 

'*  Characterised  by  extreme  thoroughness.  There  are  few  owners  of  factories  who  would  not 
derive  great  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  this  most  admirable  work." — Local  Govtnmient  Chronicle, 

Intuitive  Calculations. 

THE  COMPENDIOUS  CALCULATOR :  or,  Easy  and  Con- 
cise Methods  of  Performing  the  various  Arithmetical  Operations  required  in 
Commercial  and  Business  Transactions,  together  with  Useful  Tables.  By 
Daniel  O'Gorman.  Corrected  and  Extended  by  Professor  J.  R.  Young. 
Twenty-seventh  Edition,  Revised  by  C.  Norris.  Fcap.  8vo,  2S.  td,  cloth 
limp;  or,  3s.  fid.  strongly  half-bound  in  leather. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  usefulness  of  a  book  like  this  to  everyone  engaged  In 
commerce  or  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  crammed  full  of  rules  and  formula;  for  shortening  and 
employing  calculations.' ' — Kncrwlcdge. 

Modern  Metrical  Units  and  Systems. 

MODERN  METROLOGY:  A  Manual  of  the  Metrical  Units 
and  Systems  of  the  Present  Century.  With  an  Appendix  containing  a  proposed 
English  System.  By  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson,  A.M. Inst.C.E.,  Author  of  "Aid 
to  Survey  Practice,"  &c.    Large  crown  8vo,  X2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  We  recommend  the  work  to  all  interested  in  the  practical  reform  of  our  weights  and  iwd^- 
Sutcs.''-~A'aliere. 

Tlie  Metric  System  and  the  British  Standards. 

A  SERIES  OF  METRIC  TABLES,  in  which  the  British  Stand- 
ard Measures  and  Weights  are  compared  with  those  of  the  Metric  System  at  present 
in  Use  on  the  Continent.  By  C.  H.  Dowling,  C.E.  8vo,  ios.  6rf.  strongly  bound. 
"Mr.  Dowlings  Tables  are  well  put  together  as  a  ready-reckoner  for  the  conversion  of  ono 
cystcra  mto  the  other." — AlHetuzum, 

Iron  and  Metal  Trades^  Calculator. 

THE  IRON  AND  METAL  TRADES'  COMPANION.  For 
expeditiously  ascertaining  the  Value  of  any  Goods  bought  or  sold  by  Weight, 
Irom  IS.  per  cwt.  to  112s.  per  cwt.,  and  from  one  farthing  per  pound  to  one 
shilling  per  pound.    By  Thomas  Downie.    396  pp.,  gs.  leather. 

"  A  most  useful  set  of  tables  ;  nothing  like  them  before  existed."— //MiVrfiH^  News. 

"  Although  specially  aiLipted  to  the  Iron  and  metal  trades,  the  tables  will  be  found  useful  In 
every  other  business  In  which  merchandise  Is  bought  and  sold  by  weight."— /iat/a;o>A'<7K». 
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Chadtvick's  Calculator  for  Numbers  and  Weights 
Combined. 

THE  NUMBER,  WEIGHT,  AND  FRACTIONAL  CALCU- 
LATOR.  Containing  upwards  of  250,000  Separate  Calculations,  showing  at 
a  glance  the  value  at  422  diflerent  rates,  ranging  from  A^^lh  of  a  Penny  to 
20J.  each,  or  per  cwt.,  and  £20  per  ton,  of  any  number  of  articles  consecu- 
tively, from  I  to  470.— Any  number  of  cwls.,  qrs.,  and  lbs.,  from  i  cwt.  to  470 
cwts.— Any  number  of  tons,  cwts.,  qrs.,  and  lbs.,  from  i  to  1,000  tons.  By 
William  Chadwick,  Public  Accountant.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Im- 
proved. 8vo,i85.,  strongly  bound  for  Office  wear  and  tear. 

*^  adapted  for  the  use  of  Accountants  and  Auditors,  Railway  Companies, 
Canal  Companies,  Shippers,  Shipping  Agents,  General  Carriers,  etc.  Ironfounders, 
Brassfounders,  Metal  Merchants,  Iron  Manufacturers,  Ironmongers,  Engineers, 
Machinists,  Boilet  Makers,  Millwiigkts,  Roofing,  Bridge  and  Girder  Makers,  Colliery 
Proprietors,  etc.  Timber  Merchants,  Builders,  Contractors,  Architects,  Surveyors, 
Auctioneeis,  Valuers,  Brokers,  Mill  Owners  and  Manufacturers,  Mill  Furnishers, 
Merchants,  and  General  Wholesale  Tradesmen.  Also  for  the  Apportionment  of 
Mileage  Charges  for  Railway  Traffic. 

•»*  Opinions  of  the  Press. 

*•  It  is  as  easy  of  reference  for  any  answer  or  any  number  of  answers  as  a  dictionary',  and  the 
references  are  even  more  quiclcly  made.  For  making  up  accounts  or  estimates  the  book  must 
prove  invaluable  to  ali  who  have  any  considerable  quantity  of  calculations  involving  price  and 
measure  in  any  combination  to  Ao."—£}tgiuecr. 

"  The  most  complete  and  practical  ready  reckoner  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  yet  to  see.  It 
Is  difficult  to  imagine  a  trade  or  occupation  in  which  it  could  not  be  of  the  greatest  use.  either  in 
savmg  human  labour  or  in  checking  work.  The  publishers  have  placed  withm  the  reach  of  every 
commercial  man  an  invaluable  and  unfailing  assistant.*'— T'/:^  Miller. 

"  The  most  perfect  w  ork  of  the  kind  5  et  prepared."—  <Jlt!s/;i'W  HeritM. 

Harben's  Comprehensive  Weight  Calculator. 

THE  WEIGHT  CALCULATOR.  Being  a  Series  of  Tables 
upon  a  New  and  Comprehensive  Plan,  exhibiting  at  One  Reference  the  exaci 
Value  of  any  Weight  from  i  lb.  to  15  tons,  at  300  Progressive  Rates,  from  id. 
to  168s.  per  cwt.,  and  containing  186,000  Direct  Answers,  which,  with  their 
Combinations,  consisting  of  a  single  addition  (mostly  to  be  performed  at 
sight),  will  afford  an  aggregate  of  10,266,000  Answers ;  the  whole  being  calcu- 
lated and  designed  to  ensure  correctness  and  promote  despatch.  By  Henry 
Harben,  Accountant.  Fourth  Edition,  carefully  Corrected.  Royal  8vo, 
£1  5s.  strongly  half-bound. 
"  A  practical  and  useful  work  of  reference  for  men  of  business  generally  ;  It  is  the  best  of  the 

kind  we  nave  seen." — Ironmonger. 

"Of  priceless  value  to  business  men.  It  Is  a  necessary  book  In  all  mercantile  offices." — Shef. 

field  Independent. 

Harben's  Comprehensive  Discount  Guide. 

THE  DISCOUNT  GUIDE.  Comprising  several  Series  of 
Tables  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Ironmongers,  and  others, 
by  which  may  be  ascertained  the  exact  Profit  arising  from  any  mode  of  using 
Discounts,  either  in  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Goods,  and  the  method  of  either 
Altering  a  Rate  of  Discount  or  Advancing  a  Price,  so  as  to  produce,  by  one 
operation,  a  sum  that  will  realise  any  required  profit  after  allowing  one  or 
more  Discounts  :  to  which  are  added  Tables  of  Profit  or  Advance  from  li  to 
go  per  cent.,  Tables  of  Discount  from  li  to  g8J  per  cent.,  and  Tables  of  Com- 
mission, &c.,  from  i  to  10  per  cent.  By  Henry  Harben,  Accountant,  Author 
of  "  The  Weight  Calculator."  New  Edition,  carefully  Revised  and  Corrected. 
Demy  8vo,  544  pp.,  £1  5s.  half-bound. 

"A  book  such  as  this  can  only  be  appreciated  by  business  men.  to  whom  the  saving  of  time 
means  saving  of  money.  We  have  the  high  authority  of  Professor  J.  R.  Y'oung  that  the  tables 
throughout  the  work  are  constructed  upon  strictly  accurate  principles.  The  work  is  a  model 
of  typographical  clearness,  and  must  prove  of  great  value  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
general  traders." — British  Trade  yoitmal. 

Iron  Shipbuilders'  and  Merchants'  Weight  Tables. 
IRON. PLATE  WEIGHT  TABLES:  For  Iron  Shipbuilders, 
Engineers,  and  Iron  Merchants.  Containing  the  Calculated  Weights  of  up- 
wards of  150,000  diflerent  sizes  of  Iron  Plates,  from  i  foot  by  6  in.  by  i  in.  to 
10  feet  by  5  feet  by  i  in.  Worked  out  on  the  basis  of  40  lbs.  to  the  square 
foot  of  Iron  of  i  inch  in  thickness.  Carefully  compiled  and  thoroughly  Re- 
vised by  H.  BuRLiNSON  and  W.  H.  Simpson.  Oblong  4to,  ^SS-  half-bound. 
■•This  work  will  be  found  of  great  utility.   The  authors  have  had  much  pr.ictical  cxpcnence 

of  what  is  wanting  in  making  estimates;  and  the  uso  of  the  book  will  save  much  time  lu  n  aklng 

elaborate  calculations. "—/;;f^'//'jA  Mechajiic*^ 
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Dr.  Fream's   Neiv  Edition   of  ''The  Standard 
Ti^eatise  on  Agriculture." 

THE  COMPLETE  GRAZIER,  and  FARMER'S  and  CATTLE- 
BREEDER'S  ASSISTANT:  A  Compendium  of  Husbandry.  Originally 
Written  by  William  Youatt.  Thirteenth  Edition,  entirely  Re-written, 
considerably  Enlarged,  and  brought  up  to  the  Present  Requirements  of 
Agricultural  Practice,  by  William  Fream,  LL.D.,  Steven  Lecturer  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  Author  of  "The  Elements  of  Agriculture,"  &c. 
Royal  8vo,  1,100  pp.,  with  over  450  Illustrations.  £1  lis.  6d.  strongly  and 
handsomely  bound. 

Extract  from  Publishers'  Advertisement. 

"  A  treatise  that  made  its  original  appearance  m  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  and  that  enters 
upon  its  Thirteenth  Edition  before  the  century  has  run  its  course,  has  undoubtedly  established  its 
position  as  a  work  of  permanent  value.  .  .  The  phenomenal  progress  of  the  last  dozen  years  in  the 
Practice  and  Science  of  Farming  has  rendered  it  necessary,  however,  that  the  volume  should  be 

re-written  and  for  this  undertaking  the  publishers  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the 

services  of  Dr.  Fream.  whose  high  attainments  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture  have  been 
so  emphatically  recognised  by  the  highest  professional  and  official  authorities.  In  carrying 
out  his  editorial  duties.  Dr.  FREAM  has  been  favoured  with  valuable  contributions  by  Prof.  J. 
WORTLEV  A.VE.  Mr.  E.  Brown,  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer,  Mr.  W.  J.  MaldeN,  Mr.  R.  H.  Rew, 
Prof.  SHELDON,  Mr.  }.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Sanders  Spencer,  and  others. 

"  As  regards  the  rllustrations  of  the  work,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  them  as  repre- 
sentative and  characteristic  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  practically  useful  to  the  Farmer  and  Grazier.'' 

Summary  of  Contents. 
Book  I.  On  the  Varieties,  Breed-  I  Book  VII.  On  the  Breeding,  Rear- 


ing, Rearing,  Fattening,  and 
Management  of  Cattle. 

Book  II.  On  the  Economy  and  Man- 
agement OF  THE  Dairy. 

Book  III.  On  the  Breeding,  Rear- 
ing, and  Management  of  Horses. 

Book  IV.  On  the  Breeding,  Rear- 
ing, AND  Fattening  of  Sheep. 

Book  V.  On  the  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Fattening  of  Swine. 

Book  VI.  On  the  Diseases  of  Live 
Stock. 


iNG,  AND  Management  of  Poultry. 
Book  VIII.  On  Farm  Offices  and 

Implements  of  Husbandry. 
Book  IX.  On  the  Culture  and  Man- 
agement of  Grass  Lands. 
Book  X.  On  the  Cultivation  and 
Application  of  Grasses,  Pulse, 
and  Roots. 
Book  XI.  On  Manures  and  their 
Application  toGrass  Land&Crops 
Book  XII.  Monthly  Calendars  of 
Farmwork. 

Opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  New  Edition. 

"  Dr.  Fream  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  attempt  he  has  made  to  give  us  a  work 
which  will  at  once  become  the  standard  classic  of  the  fann  practice  of  the  country.  We  believe 
that  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  no  compeer  among  the  many  works  at  present  in  existence.  .  .  . 
The  illustrations  are  admirable,  while  the  frontispiece,  which  represents  the  well-known  bull.  New 
Year's  Gift,  bred  by  the  Queen,  is  a  work  of  art." — TJie  Times. 

"  The  book  must  be  recognised  as  occupying  the  proud  position  of  the  most  exhaustive  work 
of  reference  in  the  English  language  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals."— ylf^eftczum. 

"  The  most  comprehensive  guide  to  modern  farm  practice  that  exists  in  the  English  language 
to-day.  .  .  .  The  book  is  one  that  ought  to  be  on  every  farm  and  in  the  library  of  every  land- 
owner."—;i/ar/6  Latie  Express. 

"  In  point  of  exhaustiveness  and  accuracy  the  work  will  certainly  hold  a  pre-eminent  and 
unique  position  among  books  dealing  with  scientific  agricultural  practice.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  agri- 
cultural library  of  itself."-  North  British  Agriadttirist. 

"  A  compendium  of  authoratative  and  well-ordered  knowledge  on  every  conceivable  branch 
of  the  work  of  the  live  stock  farmer  ;  probably  without  an  eciual  in  this  or  any  other  country." 

Yorkshire  Post. 

"  The  best  and  brightest  guide  to  the  practice  of  husbandry,  one  that  has  no  superior— no 
equal  we  might  truly  say— among  the  agricultural  literature  now  before  the  public.  ...  In 
every  section  in  which  we  have  tested  it.  the  work  has  been  found  thoroughly  up  to  date."— .Sj/^j 
IVtekty  Messenger. 

British  Farm  Live  Stock. 

FARM  LIVE  STOCK  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.    By  Robert 
Wallace,  F.L.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c..  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Eco- 
nomy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.   Third  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised 
and  considerably  Enlarged.  With  over  120  Phototypes  of  Prize  Stock.  Demy 
8vo,  384  pp.,  with  7Q  Plates  and  Maps,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 
„  .  ".^  really  complete  woik  on  the  history,  breeds,  and  m.anagement  of  the  farm  stock  of  Great 
l.ntain,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  find  its  way  to  the  shelves  of  every  country  gentleman's 
library.  '—/^/le  l  imes. 

"  The  latest  edition  of  '  Farm  Live  Stock  of  Great  Britain  '  is  a  production  to  be  pioud  of,  and 
its  issue  not  the  least  of  the  services  which  its  author  has  rendered  to  agricuUural  science." 

.Scottish  Farmer 

The  book  IS  very  attractive  .  .  .  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the  existence  of  a  farmer 
who  would  not  like  to  have  a  copy  of  this  beautiful  votV:'— Mark  Lane  lixfress. 

"  A  Work  which  will  long  be  regarded  as  a  standard  authorily  whenever  a  concise  history  and 
description  of  the  breeds  of  liie  stock  in  the  Brithli  Islts  is  rciiuiied.  '- /W/'j  H'ccA-'y  Messenger 
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Dairy  Farming. 

BRITISH  DAIRYING.  A  Handy  Volume  on  the  Work  of  the 
Dairy-Farm.  For  the  Use  of  Technical  Instruction  Classes,  Students  in 
Agricultural  Colleges,  and  the  Working  Dairy-Farmer.  By  Prof.J.  P.  Sheldon, 
late  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Canadian  Government,  Author  of  "  Dairy 
Farming,"  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  2S.  6rf.  cloth. 
"  May  be  coiilidenlly  recommended  as  a  useful  text-book  on  dairy  hrmmg."—A^riaMiirat 
CnzelU. 

"  Probably  the  best  half-crown  manual  on  dairy  work  that  has  yet  been  produced."— A'<i;V/< 
Jiritish  AgricuUicrist. 

"  It  is  the  soundest  little  work  we  have  yet  seen  on  the  subject."— 7V/<  Times. 

Dairy  Manual. 

MILK,  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  :  Their  Composition,  Char- 
acter  and  the  Processes  of  their  Production.  A  Practical  Manual  for  Stu- 
dents and  Dairy  Farmers.  By  John  Oliver,  late  Principal  of  the  Western 
Dairy  Institute,  Berkeley.  Crown  8vo,  380  pages,  with  Coloured  Test  Sheets 
and  numerous  Illustrations,  7s.  6rf.  cloth.  [Just  published. 

Agricultural  Facts  and  Figures. 

NOTE-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 
FOR  FARMERS  AND  FARM  STUDENTS.    By  Primrose  McConnell. 
_B.Sc.    Fifth  Edition.    Royal  jamo,  roan,  gilt  edges,  with  band,  4s. 
"  Literally  teems  with  infonnation,  and  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  connected  wtth 
agriculture."— Afor/A  British  Ae^ricullurist. 

Small  Farming. 

SYSTEMATIC  SMALL  FARMING;  or.  The  Lessons  of  my 
Farm.  Being  an  Introduction  to  Modern  Farm  Practice  for  Small  Farmers. 
By  Robert  Scott  Burn,  Author  of  "Outlines  of  Modern  Farming,"  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 

"This  is  the  completest  book  of  Its  class  we  have  seen,  and  one  which  every  amateur  farmer 
will  read  with  pleasure  and  accept  as  a  guide."— Field. 

Modern  Farm,ing. 

OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  FARMING.  By  R.  Scott  Burn. 
Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops — Farming  and  Farming  Economy — Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Horses  —  Management  of  Dairy,  Pigs,  and  Poultry — Utilisation  of 
Town-Sewage,  Irrigation,  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  In  One  Vol.,  1,250  pp.,  half- 
bound,  profusely  Illustrated,  12s. 

"  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  make  his  work  at  once  comprehensive  and  trustworthy 
and  he  has  succeeded  to  a  degree  which  entitles  him  to  much  credit." — Morning  Advertiser. 

Agricultural  Engineering. 

FA  RM  ENGINEERING,  THE  COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOK  OF. 
Comprising  Draining  and  Embanking;  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  ;  Farm 
Roads,  Fences,  and  Gates  ;  Farm  Buildings  ;  Barn  Implements  and  Ma- 
chines; Field  Implements  and  Machines ;  Agricultural  Surveying,  &c.  By 
Prof.  John  Scott.  In  One  Vol.,  1,150  pages,  half-bound,  with  over  600  Illus- 
trations, I2S, 

"Written  with  great  care,  as  well  as  with  knowledge  and  ability.  The  author  has  done  his 
work  well ;  we  have  found  him  a  very  trustworthy  guide  wherever  we  have  tested  his  statements. 
The  volume  will  be  of  great  value  to  agricultural  students." — Mart  Lane  Express. 

Agricultural  Text-Book. 

THE  FIELDS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  :  A  Text-Book  of 
Agriculture,  adapted  to  the  Syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
For  Elementary  and  Advanced  Students.  By  Hugh  Clements  (Board  of 
Trade).  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.  i8mo,  25.  6d.  cloth. 
"A  most  comprehensive  volume,  giving  a  mass  of  information."— ^JT'^'"'"'''' . 
"It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  a  book  which  has  pleased  us  more,  or  which  cantams 
luch  a  vast  and  useful  fund  of  knowledge," — Ediicaticttal  Times. 

Tables  for  Fai^ners,  etc. 

TABLES,  MEMORANDA,  AND  CALCULATED  RESULTS 
for  Fanners,  Graziers,  Agricultural  Students,  Surveyors,  Land  Agents,  Auc- 
tioneers, etc.  With  a  New  System  of  Farm  Book-keeping.  Selected  and 
Arranged  by  Sidney  Francis.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  272  pp.,  waistcoat- 
pocket  size,  IS.  6d.  limp  leather. 

"  Weighing  less  than  i  oz.,  and  occupying  no  more  space  th,-in  a  match  box,  it  contains  a  mass 
of  facts  and  calculations  which  has  never  before,  in  such  handy  form,  been  obtauiauie.  '-\"y 
operation  on  the  farm  is  dealt  with.  The  work  may  be  taken  as  thoroughly  accur.Tte.tnc  wnolc 
of  the  tables  having  been:  cvised  by  IJr.  l^ream.  (Wc  :ordi.ilIy  recomnicntl  it.  -hell  s  lYeeKly 
Messenger. 
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The  Maiiaqement  of  Bees. 

BEES  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT:  A  Guide  to  the 
Manipulation  of  Bees,  the  Production  of  Honey,  and  the  General  Manage- 
ment of  the  Apiary.  By  G.  Gordon  Samson.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  is.  cloth. 

*' The  intending  bee-keeper  will  find  exactly  the  kind  of  information  required  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  successful  start  with  his  hives.  The  author  is  a  thoroughly  competent  teacher,  and  his 
book  may  be  commended." — Aloniiit^  Post. 

Farm  and  Estate  Book-keeping. 

BOOK-KEEPING  FOR  FARMERS  &■  ESTATE  OWNERS. 
A  Practical  Treatise,  presenting,  in  Three  Plans,  a  System  adapted  for  all 
Classes  of  Farms.  By  Johnson  M.Woodman,  Chartered  Accountant.  Second 
Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth  boards  ;  or  2S.  6d.  cloth  limp. 
"  The  volume  is  a  capital  study  of  a  most  important  suhject."~AirricicU:cra^  Gazette. 
The  young  farmer,  land  agent,  and  surveyor  will  find  Mr.  Woodman's  treatise  more  tlian 
repay  its  cost  and  s\\idy ^'—Builtiiti^  A'cics. 

Farm  Account  Book. 

WOODMAN'S  YEARLY  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  Giving 
a  Weekly  Labour  Account  and  Diary,  and  showing  the  Income  and  Expen- 
diture under  each  Department  of  Crops,  Live  Stock,  Dairy,  &c.  &c.  With 
Valuation,  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  and  Balance  Sheet  at  the  end  of  the 
Year.  By  Johnson  M.  Woodman,  Chartered  Accountant,  Author  of  "  Book- 
keeping for  Farmers."  Folio,  7s.  6d.  half  bound.  [culture, 
"Contains  every  requisite  form  for  keeping  farm  accounts  readily  and  accurately." — Ag;ri- 

Early  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables. 

THE  FORCING  GARDEN ;  or,  How  to  Grow  Early  Fruits, 
Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  With  Plans  and  Estimates  for  Building  Glass- 
houses, Pits,  and  Frames.  With  Illustrations.  By  Samuel  Wood.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"A  good  book,  and  fairly  fills  a  place  thatwas  in  some  degree  vacant."  The  book  is  written  with 
great  care,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  teaching." — Gardeners'  MagazUie, 

Good  Gardening. 

A  PLAIN  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  GARDENING  ;  or,  How  to  Grow 
Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers.  By  S.  Wood.  Fourth  Edition,  with  con- 
siderable Additions,  &c.,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 
"A  very  good  book,  and  one  to  be  highly  recommended  as  a  practical  guide.   The  practical 

directions  are  excellent." — AtkeiuzUTn. 

"  May  be  recommended  to  young  gardeners,  cottagers,  and  specially  to  amateurs,  for  the 

plain,  simple,  and  trustworthy  information  it  gives  on  common  matters  too  often  neglected." — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle, 

Gainful  Gardening. 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO  GARDENING;  or,  How  to  make  One 
Acre  of  Land  produce  £620  a-year  by  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  ; 
also.  How  to  Grow  Flowers  in  Three  Glass  Houses,  so  as  to  realise  £176  per 
annum  clear  Profit.  By  Samuel  Wood,  Author  of  "Good  Gardening,"  &c. 
Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edifion,  Revised,  with  Additions.  Crown  8vo,  is.  sewed. 
"We  are  bound  to  recommend  it  as  not  only  suited  to  the  case  of  the  amateur  and  gentleman's 
gardener,  but  to  the  market  grower."— Carcfe/wrj'  Masaziiu. 

Gardening  for  Ladies. 

THE  LADIES'  MULTUM-IN-PARVO  FLOWER  GARDEN, 
and  Amateurs'  Complete  Guide.  With  Illusts.  By  S.  Wood.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 
"  This  volume  contains  a  good  deal  of  sound  common  sense  instruction." — Florist. 
"  Full  of  shrewd  hints  and  useful  instructions,  based  on  a  lifetime  of  experience."— 5«/j»;<j;i. 

Receipts  for  Gardeners. 

GARDEN  RECEIPTS.  Edited  by  Charles  W.  Quin.  lamo, 
IS.  6c/.  cloth  limp. 

"  A  useful  and  handy  book,  containing  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information."— W//ie)i<rM>«. 

Market  Gardening. 

MARKET  AND  KITCHEN  GARDENING.  By  Contributors 
to  "The  Garden."  Compiled  by  C.  W.  Shaw,  late  Editor  of  "  Gardening 
Illustrated."    i2mo,  3s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

"The  most  valuable  compendium  of  kitchen  and  market-garden  work  published."— far7«er. 

Cottage  Gardening. 

COTTAGE  GARDENING :  or,  Flowers.  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  or 
Small  Gardens.    By  E.  Hobday.    i2mo,  is.  6d.  cloth  limp. 
"  Contains  much  useful  information  at  a  small  chuigo."— Glasgow  Herald. 
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AUCTIONEERING,  VALUING,  LAND  SURVEYING 
ESTATE  AGENCY,  etc. 

Auctioneer's  Assistant. 

THE  APPRAISER,  A  UCTIONEER,  BROKER,  HOUSE  AND 
ESTATE  AGENT  A ND  VA L UER'S  POCKET  A SSISTA NT  for  the  Valua- 
tion  for  Purchase,  Sale,  or  Renewal  of  Leases,  Annuities  and  Reversions,  and 
of  property  generally;  with  Prices  for  Inventories,  &c.  By  John  Wheeler, 
Valuer,  &c.  Sixth  Edition,  Re-written  and  greatly  extended  by  C.  Norris, 
Surveyor,  Valuer,  &c.  Royal  32ino,  5s.  cloth. 
"  A  neat  and  concise  book  of  reference,  containing  an  admirable  and  clearly-arranged  list  of 

prices  for  inventories,  and  a  very  practical  guide  to  determine  the  value  of  furniturcAc." — Standard, 
"  Contains  a  large  quantity  of  varied  and  useful  information  as  to  the  valuation  for  purchase, 

sale,  or  renewal  of  leases,  annuities  and  reversions,  and  of  property  generally,  with  prices  for 

inventories,  and  a  guide  to  determine  the  value  of  interior  fittings  and  other  effects." — Buildtr. 

A  uctioneertng. 

AUCTIONEERS :  THEIR  DUTIES  AND  LIABILITIES. 
A  Manual  of  Instruction  and  Counsel  for  the  Young  Auctioneer.  By  Robert 
Squibbs,  Auctioneer.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  Re-written.  Demy 
8vo,  12S.  6d.  cloth. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"  The  standard  text-book  on  the  topics  of  which  it  treats." — AttutKBum. 

"  The  work  is  one  of  general  excellent  character,  and  gives  much  information  in  a  compen- 
dious and  satisfactory  (otm."— Builder. 

"  May  be  recommended  as  giving  a  great  deal  of  infonnation  on  the  law  relating  to 
auctioneers,  in  a  very  readable  fonn." — Law  yournal. 

"  Auctioneers  may  be  congratulated  on  having  so  pleasing  a  writer  to  minister  to  their  special 
needs." — Solicitors'  Jouriial, 

"Every  auctioneer  ought  to  possess  a  copy  of  this  exceUent  work." — Irotimoneer, 

"  Of  great  value  to  the  profession.  .  .  .  We  readily  welcome  this  book  from  the  fact  that  It 
treats  the  subject  in  a  manner  somewhat  new  to  the  profession." — Estates  Gazette. 

Inwood's  Estate  Tables. 

TABLES  FOR  THE  PURCHASING  OF  ESTATES.  Freehold, 
Copyhold,  or  Leasehold;  Annuities,  Advowsons,  etc.,  and  for  the  Renewing  of 
Leases  held  under  Cathedral  Churches,  Colleges,  or  other  Corporate  bodieSr 
for  Terms  of  Years  certain,  and  for  Lives ;  also  for  Valuing  Reversionary 
Estates,  Deterred  Annuities,  Next  Presentations,  &c. ;  together  with  Smart's 
Five  Tables  of  Compound  Interest,  and  an  Extension  of  the  same  to  Lower 
and  Intermediate  Rates.  By  W.  Inwood.  24th  Edition,  with  considerable 
Additions,  and  new  and  valuable  Tables  of  Logarithms  for  the  more  DiflScult 
Computations  of  the  Interest  of  Money,  Discount,  Annuities,  &c. ,  by  M.  Fedor 
Thoman,  of  the  Societe  Credit  Mobilier  of  Pans.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  cloth. 
"Those  interested  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  estates,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  compensation 

cases,  as  well  as  in  transactions  ir,  annuities,  life  insurances,  &c.,  will  find  the  present  edition  of 

eminent  service."— Enirineering-.  ....  ,  j 

"  '  Inwood's  Tables '  still  maintain  a  most  enviable  reputet.on.  The  new  issue  has  been  enriched 

by  large  additional  contributions  by  M.  Fedor  Thoman,  whose  carefully  arranged  Tables  cannot 

fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  utility."— jWiMm^-  journal. 

Aaricultural  Valuer's  Assistant. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  VALUER'S  ASSISTANT.  A  Prac 
tical  Handbook  on  the  Valuation  of  Landed  Estates  ;  including  Rules  and 
Data  for  Measuring  and  Estimating  the  Contents,  Weights,  and  Values  of 
Agricultural  Produce  and  Timber,  and  the  Values  of  Feeding  Stufifs, 
Manures  and  Labour  ;  with  Forms  of  Tenant-Right-Valuations,  Lists  of 
Local  Agricultural  Customs,  Scales  of  Compensation  under  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  &c.  &c.  By  Tom  Bright,  Agricultural  Surveyor.  Second 
Edition,  much  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 
"  Full  of  tables  and  examples  in  connection  with  tlie  valuation  of  tenant-right,  estates,  labour, 

contents,  and  weights  of  tiTnber.  and  farm  produce  of  all  kinds."— A£ijc:<ltural  Gazette. 

"An  eminently  practical  handbook,  full  of  practical  tables  and  data  of  undoubted  mterest  and 

value  to  surveyors  and  auctioneers  in  preparing  valuations  of  all  kinds." —Farmer. 

Plantations  and  Underwoods. 

POLE  PLANTATIONS  AND  UNDERWOODS:  A  Practical 
Handbook  on  Estimating  the  Cost  of  Forming,  Renovating,  Improving,  and 
Grubbing  Plantations  and  Underwoods,  their  Valuation  for  Purposes  of 
Transfer?  Rental,  Sale,  or  Assessment.  By  Tom  Bright,  Author  of 
"The  AgriculturalValuer's  Assistant,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6rf.  cloth. 
•To  valuers,  foresters  and  agents  it  will  be  a  welcome  aid  "-A'«rf/<  '^^'^f'J'y.'-  . 

"WeU  cicuiated  to  assist  the  valuer  in  the  discharge  of  his  dunes  and  of  unaoubtedjmerc^^ 
and  use  boUi  to  surveyors  and  auctioneers  in  preparing  valuations  of  all  kinds-  —*.ent  Htraid. 
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Hudson's  Land  Faluer's  Pocket-Book. 

THE  LAND  VALUER'S  BEST  ASSISTANT:  Being  Tables 
on  a  very  much  Improved  Plan,  for  Calculating  the  Value  of  Estates.  With 
Tables  for  reducing  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Provincial  Customary  Acres  to  Statute 
Measure,  &c.  By  R.  Hudson,  C.E.  New  Edition.  Royal  samo,  leather, 
elastic  band,  4s. 

'■  Of  incalculable  \  alue  to  the  country  gentleman  and  professional  mnu."— Fanners'  jFoU7'nat 

Elvart's  Land  Imjirover's  Pocket-Book. 

THE  LAND  IMPROVER'S  POCKET-BOOK  OF  FORMULA, 
TABLES,  ami  MEMORANDA  required  in  any  Computation  relating  to  the 
Permanent  Improvement  of  Landed  Property.  By  John  Ewart,  Land  Surveyor 
and  Agricultural  Engineer.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Royal  32mo,  oblong, 
leather,  gilt  edges,  with  elastic  band,  4s. 
"A  compendious  and  handy  little  volume."— 

Complete  Agriculttiral  Surveyor's  Pocket-Book, 

THE  LAND  VALUER'S  AND  LAND  IMPROVER'S  COM- 
PLETE POCKET-BOOK.  Being  of  the  above  Two  Works  bound  together. 
Leather,  with  strap,  7s.  6d. 

Souse  Property. 

HANDBOOK  OF  HOUSE  PROPERTY.  A  Popular  and  Practi- 
cal Guide  to  the  Purchase,  Mortgage,  Tenancy,  and  Compulsory  Sale  of 
Houses  and  Land,  including  the  Law  of  Dilapidations  and  Fixtures;  with 
Examples  of  all  kinds  of  Valuations,  Useful  Information  on  Building,  and 
Suggestive  Elucidations  of  Fine  Art.  By  E.  L.  Tarbuck,  Architect  and 
Surveyor.  Fifth  Edition,  Enlarged,  lamo,  5s.  cloth. 
"  The  advice  is  thoroughly  practical."— Z-aw  youmal. 

"  For  all  who  have  dealings  with  house  property,  this  is  an  Indispensable  guide." — Decoration. 
"  Carefully  brought  up  to  date,  and  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  division  on  fine 
art.    ...    A  well-written  and  thoughtful  work."— Z-a7irf  Ag^ent's  Record. 


LAW  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Private  Bill  Legislation  and  Provisional  Orders. 
HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SOLICITORS  AND  EN- 
GINEERS  Engaged  in  Promoting  Private  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Provi- 
sional Orders,  for  the  Authorization  of  Railways,  Tramways,  Works  for  the 
Supply  of  Gas  and  Water,  and  other  undertakings  of  a  like  character.  By 
L.  Livingston  Macassey,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law, 
M.lnst.C.E. ;  Author  of  "  Hints  on  Water  Supply.''  Demy  8vo,  930  pp.,  25s.  cl. 
*'  The  author's  double  experience  as  an  engineer  and  barrister  has  enabled  him  to  approach 

the  subject  alike  from  an  engineering  and  legal  point  of  view." — Loca/  Government  Chronicle. 

La  10  of  Patents. 

PATENTS  FOR  INVENTIONS,  AND  HOW  TO  PROCURE 
THEM.  Compiled  for  the  Use  of  Inventors,  Patentees  and  others.  By 
G.  G.  M.  Hardingham,  Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E. ,  &c.    Demy  8vo,  is.  6d.  cloth. 

Labour  Disputes. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION :  An 
Historical  Sketch,  with  Practical  Suggestions  for  the  Settlement  of  Labour 
Disputes.  By  ].  S.  Jeans,  Author  of  "Railway  Problems,"  "England's 
Supremacy,"  &c.   Crown  8vo,  200  pp.,  2S.  6d.  cloth,  [Just  published. 

Pocket- Boole  for  Sanitary  Officials. 

THE  HEALTH  OFFICER'S  POCKET-BOOK :  A  Guide  to 
Sanitary  Practice  and  Law,  For  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Sanitary  In- 
spectors, Members  of  Sanitary  Authorities,  &c.  By  Edward  F.  Willoughby, 
M.D.  (Lend.),  &c..  Author  of  "  Hygiene  and  Public  Health."  Fcap.  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  cloth,  red  edges,  rounded  corners.  {.Just  published. 

"  A  mine  of  condensed  information  of  a  pertinent  and  useful  kind  on  the  various  subjects  of 

which  it  treats.    The  matter  seems  to  h.ive  been  carefully  compiled  and  arranged  for  facility  of 

reference,  and  it  is  well  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  woodcuts.     The  different  subjects  arc 

succinctly  but  fully  and  scientifically  dealt  with." — The  Lancet. 

"  Ought  to  be  welcome  to  those  for  whoso  use  it  is  designed,  since  it  practically  bolls  down  a 

reference  library  into  a  pocket  volume.   ...   It  combmcs,  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 

efficiency,  the  qualities  of  accuracy,  conciseness  and  comprehensiveness."— Sf«/j;«a«. 

"  An  excellent  jniblication,  dealing  with  the  scientific,  technical  antl  legal  matters  connected 

with  the  duties  of  medical  officers  of  health  and  sanitary  inspectors.   The  work  is  replete  with 

information." — Local  Government  yournal. 
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A  Complete  Epitome  of  the  JLatvs  of  this  Country. 
EVERY  MAN'S  OWN  LAWYER:  A  Handy-Book  of  the 
Principles  of  Law  and  Equity.  By  A  Barrister.  Thirty-first  Edition,  care- 
fully Revised,  and  including  the  Legislation  of  1893.  Comprising  (amongst 
other  Acts)  the  Voluntary  Conveyances  Act,  1893;  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act,  iSgs;  the  Trnstee  Act,  iSg-^  ;  the  Savings  Bank  Act,  iSg^  ;  the 
Barbed  Wire  Act,  1893  ;  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act.  1893  ;  the 
Hours  of  Labour  of  Railway  Servants  Act,  1893  ;  the  Fertiliser  and  Feeding 
Stuffs  Act,  1893,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  Betting  and  Loans  (Infants)  Act,  1892; 
the  Gaming  Act,  rSgz;  the  Shop  Hours  Act,  1892  ;  the  Conveyancing  and  Reat 
Property  Act,  1892  ;  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  1892 ;  and  many  other  new  Acts. 
Crown  8vo,  700  pp.,  price  6s.  8rf.  (saved,  at  every  consultation !),  strongly 
bound  in  cloth.  [Just  published. 

*»*  The  Book  will  be  found  to  comprise  (amongst  other  matter) — 
THE  Rights  and  Wrongs  of  Individuals— Landlord  and  Tenant— Vendors 

AND  purchasers— PARTNERS  AND  AGENTS— COMPANIES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS— MASTERS, 

Servants,  and  Workmen— Leases  and  Mortgages — Libel  and  Slander— con- 
tracts AND  agreements-bonds  and  Bills  of  Saie-Cheques,  Bills,  and  Notes- 
railway  AND  Shipping  Law— Bankruptcy  \nd  Insurance— Borrowers,  Lenders, 

AND  SURETIES— criminal  LAW— PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS— COUNTY  COUNCILS- 
MUNICIPAL  corporations— Parish  Law,  Church-wardens,  etc.— public  Health 
AND  NUISANCES— Copyright  and  Patents— Trade  Marks  and  designs-Husband 
AND  Wife,  Divorce,  etc.— Trustees  and  Executors— Guardian  and  Ward,  in- 
fants, etg.—Game  LAWS  and  Sporting- Horses,  Horse  dealing,  and  Dogs— inn- 
keepers, Licensing,  etc.— Forms  of  Wills,  agreements  etc.  etc 

13*  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  enable  those  who  consult  it  to  help  them- 
selves to  the  law;  and  thereby  to  dispense,  as  far  as  possible,  with  professional 
assistance  and  advice.  There  are  many  wrongs  and  grievances  which  persons  sub- 
mit to  from  time  to  time  through  not  knowing  how  or  where  to  apply  for  redress  ;  and 
many  persons  have  as  great  a  dread  of  a  lawyer's  office  as  of  a  lion's  den.  With  this 
book  at  hand  it  is  believed  that  many  a  Six-and-Eightpence  may  be  saved;  maity 
a  wrong  redressed;  many  a  right  reclaimed;  many  a  law  suit  avoided ;  and  many 
an  evil  abated.  The  work  has  established  itself  as  the  standard  legal  adviser  of  all 
classes,  and  lias  also  made  a  reputation  for  itself  as  a  useful  book  of  reference  for 
lawyers  residing  at  a  distance  from  law  libraries,  who  are  glad  to  have  at  hand  a 
work  embodying  recent  decisions  and  enactments. 

Opinions  of  the  Press, 
It  Is  a  complete  code  of  English  Law,  written  in  plain  language,  which  all  can  undersland. 
Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  business  man,  and  all  who  wish  to  abolish  lawyers'  bills.'  — 

tVeel'ly^  7%>m«J^^^  concise  epitome  of  the  law,  compiled  with  considerable  care." — Law  Magazine. 

"A  complete  digest  of  the  most  useful  facts  which  constitute  English  law."— 

"  This  excellent  h.indbook.  .  .  .  Admirably  done,  aduiirably  arranged,  and  admirably 
cheap."— i«<!rfJ  Merairy.  ,  ,    ^    ,.    ,        „     .  .  .      .        ,  . 

"  A  concise,  cheap  and  complete  epitome  of  the  English  law.  So  plainly  written  that  be  who 
runs  may  read,  and  he  who  reads  may  underst.ind.' — /^'ij'aro. 

*'  A  dictionary  of  legal  facts  well  put  together.    The  book  is  a  very  useful  one." ~Spectait>r. 

"A  work  which  has  long  been  wanted,  which  is  thorouglily  well  done,  and  which  we  most 
cordially  recommend."— Tinies.  .....  .     .  .  ur  .,       .  j 

'•The latest  edition  of  this  popular  book  ought  to  be  in  every  business  establishment,  and  00 
every  Ubrary  X.Me."—Sheffield  Post.  ,,■.„■■,,.  f    •      1      j  „ 

"  A  complete  epitome  of  the  law  ;  thoroughly  intelligible  to  non-professional  readers." 

Belfs  Li/e. 

Legal  Guide  for  Pawnbrokers. 

THE  PAWNBROKERS',  FACTORS'  AND  MERCHANTS' 
GUIDE  TO  THE  LAW  OF  LOANS  AND  PLEDGES.  With  the 
Statutes  and  a  Digest  of  Cases.  By  H.  C.  Folkard,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-L,iw. 
Fcap.  8vOi  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Latv  of  Contracts. 

LABOUR  CONTRACTS  :  A  Popular  Handbook  on  the  Law 
of  Contracts  for  Works  and  Services.  By  David  Gibbons.  Fourth  Edition, 
Appendix  of  Statutes  by  T.  F.  Uttlev,  Solicitor.    Fcap.  8vo,  31.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Factory  Acts. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOP  ACTS 
(1878-1891).  For  the  Use  of  Manufacturers  and  Managers.  By  Emile 
Garcke  and  J.  M.  Fells.  (Reprinted  firora  "  Factory  Accounts.")  Crown 
8vo,  6d.  sewed. 

OODEN,  SMALE  AND  CO.  LIMITED,  PRINTERS,  GREAT  SAFFRON  HILL,  E.r, 
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THE  JOINTS  MADE  AND  USED  BY  BUILDERS 

in  the  Construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  Engineering  '?C^^ 
and  Architectural  Works.  ByW.  J.Chkisty,  38.;  clolhbd8,38.6d.  f^X^ 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY— Ibb  Elementaky 
Principles  of  Caepentry.  Chiefly  composed  from  the  Standard 
Work  of  Thomas  Tuedoold,  C.E.  With  additions,  and  a 
TREATISE  ON  JOINERY  by  E.  Wyndham  Taiin,  M.A. 
Filth  Editii  n,  revised.    Ss.  6d. ;  clolh  boards,  48. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.  Atlas  of  35  Plates 
to  accompany  and  illustrate  the  foregoing  book.    4to,  6s. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROOFS  OF  WOOD 
AND  IRON.    By  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.    Is.  6d. 

HANDRAILING.  Showing  New  and  Simple  Methods  for 
finding  the  Pitch  of  the  Plank,  Drawing  the  Moulds,  Bevelling, 
Jointing  up,  and  Squaring  the  Wreath.  Second  Edition,  includ- 
ing a  Treatise  on  STAlRBUlLlJlKG.  By  O.  Collings.  28.  6d. 

CIRCULAR    WORK    IN     CARPENTRY  AND 

JOINERY.    A  Practical  TreHtise  on  Circular  Work  of  Single 
and  Double  Curvature.    By  Geoiioe  Collings.    28.  6d. 

QUANTITIES  AND  MEASUREMENTS  in  Brick-  j,- ■  , 
layers',    Masons',    Plasterers',    Plumbers',    Painters',  Paper- 

hangers',  Gildars',  Smiths',  Carpenters',  and  Joiners'  work.    By  ^r^^" 

A.  C.  Beaton,  Surveyor.    Is.  6d.  '  ' 

THE  COMPLETE  MEASURER;  the  Measurement 
of  Boards,  Glass,  Timber,  Stone,  &c    By  R.  Hohton.  Fifth 

Edition.    4b.,  limp  cloth  ;  leather,  6s.  ^f^T^" 

LOCKWOOD'S  BUILDER'S  AND  CONTRACTOR'S 
FRICE  BOOK  for  18fl.5.    Edited  by  FiiANcia  T.  W.  Mxllee,  f^oy; 
Architect.    4s.,  cloth  boards.  Vh\f^' 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  BRICK- 
LATINO.  By  Adam  Hammond.  Seventh  Edition,  revised, 
«rilh  additions.    lUuatrated  with  68  Woodcuts.    Is.  6d.  jif^^ 

BRICKWORK :  a  Practical  Treatise,  embodying  the 

General  and  Higher  Principles  of  Bricklaying,  C\iiting  and  Set-  ¥^-^x'', 
ting,  &c.    By  F.  Walkah.    Third  Edition.    Is.  6d.  ^'^i 

PRACTICAL  BRICK  AND  TILE  BOOK.  Com- 
prising:  Brick  and  'JMlr  Making.    By  E.  Dobbon,  A.l.C.E.  1?^'' 
Bricklayiug.     By  A.   Hammond.     Brick  -  Cutting.     By  A.  M^^" 
Hammond.    With  over  270  lUustrations.    68.  half-bound.  %X^>. 
SHORING  AND  ITS  APPLICATION :  A  Handbook  ^.^n 


nt/rnxvu"  Ai^u  .1-1  o  .ni  L  j-^j.-  ■  "   

for  the  Use  of  Students.    By  Gkorg*  U.  Blaorovb.    Is.  6d. 
THE  ART  OF  PRACTICAL  BRICK  CUTTING  AND  pr^i, 
SETTING.  By  Adam  Uammonl,  With  90  Engravings.  Is.  6d.  *^3L'- 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  BUILDING:   An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Construction.  By  E.  W .  Takn, M.A.  yC*"^- 

Third  Edition.    With  59  Wood  Engravings.    38.  fid.   t.^'^^ 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  USEFUL  ARTS.  f 

BRICKS  AND  TILES.    Rndimentary  Treatise  on  the  1^ 

Manufacture  of.  By  Edw.  Dodson,  M.R.l.B.A.  With  Additions  -i^jr 

"^^i^      by  C.  T0MLIN8ON,  F.R.S.    Illustrated.    38.  ;  cloth  boards,  38.  6d.  if^ 

CLOCKS,  WATCHES,  AND  BELLS,  a  Rudimentary 
j^>^      Treatise  on.     By  Sir  Edmund  Brckett,  LL.D.,  Q  O.  Sevenih 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    48.  6d.  limp;  68.  6d.  cloth  bds.  J' 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  DOOR  LOCKS.    Compiled  from  ^, 


0(   -  -     ,   ^, 

the  Papers  of  A.  C.  Hobhs,  and  Edited  by  Charles  Tomlinson,  jif 
F.R.S.    With  Additions  by  R.  Mallet,  M.I. C.E.  Illus.  28.  6d.  -rJ^', 

THE  BRASS  FOUNDER'S  MANUAL;  Instructions 
for  Modelling,  Pattern-Making,  Moulding,  Turning,  Filing, 
-&f      Burnishing,  Bronzing,  &c.    By  Walter  Graham.    28.  -  ~ 

THE  ART  OF  LETTER  PAINTING  MADE  EASY. 

■v-^ic       By  J.  0.  Badbnoch.    With  12  full-page  Engraving.s.    Is.  6d. 
ffP^  THE  GOLDSMITH'S  HANDBOOK,  containing  full 
z^KiJU      Tn.structKinp  for  Alloying  and  Working.    By  G.  E.  Gkb.  3s. 

THE    SILVERSMITIJ-S    UASDBOOK,  containing 
full  Instructions  for  Alloying  and  VVorking.    B)  O.  E.  Uke.  Ss. 

THE  HALL-MARKINO  OF  JEWELLERY  PRAC- 
TICALLY CONSIDERED.  By  0.  E.  Obb.  3s.  ;  cl.  bd8.,38.  6d. 
COACH  BUILDING.    A  Practical  Treatise,  Historical 
and  Descriptive.    By  J.  W.  Bukoess.   28.  6d. ;  cloth  hoards,  3s. 
PRACTICAL  ORGAN  BUILDING.    By  W.  E.  Dick- 
80N,  M.A.,  Precentor  of  Ely  Cathedral.    Illustrated.    28.  6d. 

MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING,  &c. 

THE  WORKMAN'S  MANUAL  OF  ENGINEERING 

DRAWING.  By  John  Maxton.   Seventh  E  lifion.  Illustrated 
with  7  Plates  and  nearly  360  Cuts.   Ss.  6d.  ;  cloth  boards,  48. 
FUEL,  its  Combustion  and  Economy.  By  C.  VV.  Williams, 

A.l.C.E.   With  extensive  additions  by  IJ.  K. Clark,  C.E.   3s  6d  ^ 
ROADS   AND    STREETS.      By  Henry  Law,  C.E. 
Revised  and  enlarj^ed  by  D.  K.  Clakk,  C.E.    Including  pave- 
ments of  titotip.  \\(j.,d,  Asphnlte,  &c.    4g  6.1.;  cl'.tli  b  ards  is 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  GAS  WORKS  AND 
TEE  MANUFACTURE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COAL 
GAS.  By  S.  HuoHES,  C.E.  Eiu:hth  Edition.  Re-written  by 
W.  itiCHAHDS,  C.E.    58.  6d.  ;  cloth  boards,  68. 

WELLS  AND  WELL-SINKING.  By  J.  G.  Swindell, 

A.R.I.B.A.,  and  G.  E.  BuENELL,  C.E.    Revised  Edition.  28. 
MATERIALS  AND  CONSTRUCTION;  a  Theoretical 
and  Practical  Treatise  on  tjie  Strains,  Designing,  and  Erection 
of  Works  of  Construction.  By  F.  Campin,  C.E.  38. ;  cl.bds.  Ss  6d 
IRON  BRIDGES  OF  MODERATE  SPAN:  their 
Construction  and  Erection.    By  Hamilton  W.  Pendued,  late 


InBpeotor  of  Ironwork  to  the  Salford  Corporation.    28.    "  CX'^. 
CB08BY  LOOKWOOD  &  SON,  7,  STATIONEBS'  HALL  COUKT,  KC- 
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